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PREFACE 


Twentieth Century Europe appears in a field where there are 
already numerous good surveys. Most of them, however, 
choose 1815 or 1870 as their starting-point, and there may 
be place for a general history which is free to give a more 
detailed consideration to the problems of our own genera- 
tion. The period treated is substantially that of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. All historical ‘‘periods”’ 
are quite arbitrary, but the ‘‘ quarter-mile post”’ is as good a 
point as any from which to take a backward glance at the 
road along which we have travelled. But the book makes 
no attempt to confine itself meticulously to the present 
century. On the contrary, every effort has been made to 
link the present to the past by references to pertinent events 
or conditions of the nineteenth century or even earlier. 
For similar reasons, the narrative has been permitted to 
stray outside the continent of Europe whenever European 
interests became involved with those of Asia, Africa or 
America. 

Instead of any formal bibliography there is a brief list of 
references easily available to most readers who have access 
to a good university or city library. Obviously a full 
bibliography of twentieth century Europe, even if it were 
limited to books of historical interest and value, would be 
many times larger than this entire volume. For the con- 
venience of the reader preference has been given, with but a 
few exceptions, to books written in English or available in 
translation, and reference is usually made to recent rather 
than to original editions. 

No book attempting to cover so wide a field can make 
much claim to originality or first-hand information. My 
indebtedness to the historians of the modern period will be 
obvious to every reader. The nearest approach to novelty 
is, perhaps, the chapter on the Paris Peace Conference; as 
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my year of service as Assistant Librarian of the American 
Peace Commission gave me some direct contact with the 
organization and activity of the Conference. But while it 
would be impossible to list all my obligations, three debts 
are so heavy that I would be very ungrateful if I did not 
here acknowledge them. 

Professor James T. Shotwell of Columbia University, my 
former teacher, has had the patience and kindness to read 
the entire manuscript in various stages of unpreparedness 
and to offer comments and suggestions which have been of 
the utmost value. 

Professor Bernadotte Schmitt of the University of Chi- 
cago has read the chapters dealing with pre-war diplomacy 
and the crisis of 1914 and offered many valuable sugges- 
tions. 

My father, Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, has volunteered a 
brief supplement to the book on twentieth century science 
and invention and the philosophical implications of modern 
science. In this field he is a specialist, as I am not, and it is 
the one field of all others in which error is most possible to 
the layman. 

To these “friends in need”’ I return my sincerest thanks. 


PRESTON SLOSSON 
ANN Arsor, MIcHIGAN 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EUROPE 


CHAPTER I 
THE HERITAGE OF THE NEW. CENTURY 


One of those wonderful eras which seem to have no present, but in which men 
live entirely in the memory of the past and in the hope of the future, contented 
with almost any change whatever. 

Z. TOPELIUS 


THE first quarter of the twentieth century stands out in 
the history of Europe and the world as an epoch of most 
rapid and fundamental change. It witnessed An age of 
the greatest of wars and the most sweeping of ‘ansition 
territorial changes in the consequent peace; the overthrow 
of monarchy throughout two thirds of Europe and two 
thirds of Asia by the Chinese, Russian, Austrian, and 
German revolutions; the liberation, of subjugated nation- 
alities from Finland to Arabia; the establishment of an 
International Court and a League of Nations; far-reaching 
social experiments and the greatest recorded triumphs of 
organized labor; the break-up of the immemorial landed 
estates of Europe’s aristocracy into peasant farms; the 
growth of many novel and important industries, the auto- 
mobile, the dirigible airship, the airplane, the cinemato- 
graph, the radio, the wireless telegraph; revolutionary 
advances in every one of the sciences, both in theory and 
application. The study of these changes is the subject of 
this book. 

Europe, the smallest of the continents (unless the island 
of Australia be so counted), was the central stage for the, 
drama of the early twentieth century. But Europe and 
Europe cannot be considered in isolation. On ‘he world 
the contrary, it is the outflow of European influence to all 
parts of the world that gives the history of modern Eu- 
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rope unique importance. America, herself the product of 
European settlement and civilization, intervened effec- 
tively in Europe’s greatest war and carried to new triumphs 
the invention and industry of the older continent. Asia 
and Africa responded in many ways to European influence. 
In telling the story of Europe we must deal also from time 
to time with that Greater Europe which is bounded only by 
the limits of our Western civilization. 


Western civilization, which is now rapidly becoming 
world civilization, has been hospitable and catholic enough 
The to accept contributions from every people that 
European it reached. It is still borrowing: witness, for 
tradition example, the contemporary influence of Chinese 
and Japanese decorative art on our household furnishings. 
The initial Our first debt goes to Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
eal for monumental architecture, systematic agri- 
Asia, Egypt culture, the beginnings of mathematics and 
and Greece astronomy, our system of reckoning times and 
seasons, the use of written records, and the concept of the 
State, a governing authority more stable than tribe or clan. 
The Phcenician traders simplified the alphabet for us and 
made general the use of coined money. The simple Hebrew 
shepherds taught One True God in a world of paganism and 
prepared the way for the Jewish, Christian, and Mohamme- 
dan religions. Incidentally, their religious records touched 
the heights of the world’s literature. The wide-thinking 
Greeks to whom all life was a fascinating mystery laid the 
foundation for most of our science and philosophy. In art 
and literature they created models of perfection which we 
still must study. They made the first successful experi- 
ments in popular government. 

By bringing the whole Mediterranean world under a 
common rule, the Romans, who contributed but little of 
The Roman their own to Western culture, welded together 
synthesis for the first time all elements of Mediterranean 
civilization and founded a cosmopolitan commonwealth 
whose life was almost as varied and complex as our own. 
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This heritage of culture was preserved through an age of 
barbarian invasion and internal decay by the Christian 
Church, a bond of union for all the peoples of Christendom. 
Wise men came again from the East bearing 

: : ; The “ Mid- 
gifts: silks, paper, porcelains, and the arts of die Ages” 
medicine, chemistry, navigation, and mathe- epee 
matics (algebra and the ‘Arabic’? numerals). Mi 
Within Europe useful new institutions developed: parlia- 
ments aided the feudal monarchs to solve the difficult 
problem of representative government over a wider area 
than the ancient city-state; and the universities as com- 
munities of free scholars, and the gilds as communities of 
free workmen, contributed greatly to European welfare. 
Slavery was moderated to serfdom and in the slow process 
of centuries serfdom gave way to free contract. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries classic models in 
art and literature were studied with a passionate enthusi- 
asm that brought to rebirth the achievements he modern 
of Greece and Rome. In painting the Italian, gerer Bins 
Flemish, Dutch, and Spanish artists excelled and “Re- 
all previous ages and have themselves never frmtion” 
been since excelled. Discoveries in other fields, coincident 
with but not always dependent on this Humanist move- 
ment, made the whole age seem a “modern” time. The 
opening-up of trade routes around Africa to India and the 
Far East and the exploration and settlement of America 
opened the whole world to European influence. Cheaper 
paper and movable type made printing possible, and with 
it the democratization of knowledge. The perfection of 
telescope and microscope brought about vast strides in 
natural science. The use of gunpowder gradually rendered 
obsolete the feudal reliance on castles, horses, and armor. 
Mercantile wealth outrivaled landlordship, the towns 
shared power with the baronage, and the King’s Law be- 
came stronger than feudal privilege. Well-defined national 
States emerged in western Europe. The Protestant Refor- 
mation sundered the old unity of Western Christendom and 
left the nations of the North freer than ever to seek their 


own destiny. 
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Spain, Portugal, The Netherlands, Sweden, Poland, and 
Turkey all dropped from the list of Great Powers after the 
The “en- seventeenth century, leaving in that rank only 
lighten- England, France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia. 
ment’’ of the Z 
eighteenth England developed her present parliamentary 
Pee! system, built an empire in India and in Canada, 
and lost one in the thirteen colonies of the Atlantic sea- 
board. ° France followed the example of revolutionary 
America, but made her revolution social as well as political, 
dividing up the great estates, abolishing class privileges of 
noble and churchman, and attempting in the midst of war 
to establish a logical democratic republic. Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, more backward economically and more con- 
servative politically, still clung to absolute monarchy, but 
made many reforms in administration. Science prospered, 
The and the main laws of astronomy, physics, and 
industrial | chemistry were formulated. Steam power was 
revolution : ¢ A 

first harnessed to industrial use and many in- 
genious new machines set to work in the textile industry. 
England became the workshop of the world. 

The contributions of the nineteenth century to Western 
civilization were more numerous than those of any previous 
ae epoch. Wecan here merely enumerate, without 
nineteenth comment, a few of the more important: (1) the 
century : & 2 a 
expansion of machine industry, and the inven- 
tion of means of rapid transportation and communication, 
such as the railroad, steamship, telegraph, and telephone; 
(2) the factory system and the concentration of the laboring 
poor in huge industrial cities; (3) the consequent develop- 
ment of political radicalism, trades-unionism, and socialism; 
(4) the general introduction of constitutional and repre- 
sentative government in countries west of Russia; (5) the 
unification of Italy and Germany; (6) the decline of Turkish 
power and the emergence of Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria; 
(7) the partition of Africa and the Pacific islands among the 
European Powers; (8) the reopening of China and Japan 
to world trade and the establishment of a strong national 
government in Japan; (9) the independence of the Latin. 
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American republics; (10) the rapid expansion of the United 
States; (11) the world-wide abolition of slavery; (12) the 
universalizing of elementary education by means of com- 
mon schools and the popular press; (13) advance in all the 
sciences, and in particular the profound influence of the 
evolutionary idea in biology; (14) remarkable achieve- 
ments, rivaling those of Greece and of the Renaissance, 
in literature and the arts. To many of these topics we 
shall recur in the following chapters, as it is vain to write 
of the twentieth century without frequent reference to its 
immediate parent, the nineteenth. 

The peoples of Europe may be grouped BEComIte to 
(1) country, (2) race, (3) speech, (4) religion, (5) State 
or Government, (6) nationality, and (7) cul- EMM ihe 
tural tradition. As these groupings coincide in Europe in 
part, though never with perfect exactness, there a 
is too often a confusion of ideas which causes trouble not 
only to historians but also (what matters much more) to 
practical statesmen. Before taking up, in subsequent 
chapters, the history of the European peoples of our own 
day we may well try to distinguish these bases of classifi- 
cation from each other. 

‘‘Country”’ is best used as a purely geographical idea. 
Italy was a country, marked out by the Alps and the ocean, 
long before it was united under a single Govern- 
ment or was even conscious of a common nation- 
ality. The mountain chains and deep bays of the European 
continent break it up into a number of definite natural 
units, such as the Russian plain, the Danubian plain within 
its Carpathian mountain wall, the Balkan peninsula, the 
Italian peninsula, the Spanish and Scandinavian peninsulas, 
the British islands and so forth. In general the central 
Alpine highland divides the warm Mediterranean nations, 
with their culture of the vine and olive, from the wintry 
north, but the whole western half of the continent is moder- 
ated in temperature by the encroaching seas. Only the Rus- 
sian plain experiences the extremes of temperature familiar 
to the American of the Middle West. The general relief of 
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Europe is low, with much good agricultural lowland, but the 
Spanish, Italian, and Balkan peninsulas are handicapped 
by rocky and often arid soil. Mineral wealth is widely dis- 
tributed, but Britain and Germany are most favored in 
possessing abundant supplies of coal for their manufactures. 

“Race” is best used in the sense of physical type, regard- 
less of language and culture. Unfortunately that mischief- 
making word has been used with many different 
meanings. When we speak of the ‘Teutonic 
race,’ we mean language; when we speak of the ‘‘ French 
race,” we mean nationality; when we speak of the “‘negro 
race,’’ we mean a certain physical type; when we speak of 
the ‘‘ Jewish race,”’ we use the word in the sense of a religious 
faith and a cultural tradition. There appear to be three 
main physical types in modern Europe, though it should be 
remembered that at least half the people of Europe are 
obviously descended from more than one race and that pure 
types are hard to find except in the remote country districts. 
(1) Northern (‘‘ Nordic’’) man, tall in stature, with a long 
and narrow head and a high and narrow nose, fair-skinned, 
blue- or gray-eyed, hair brown, yellow, or red, but always 
lighter than black, predominates only in Scandinavia, 
eastern Great Britain, and the Baltic plain, but there is a 
strong Northern element in all European countries as far 
south as the Alps. (2) Alpine man, of medium stature and 
stocky build, head broad and rounded, hair brown and eyes 
brown or gray, is dominant in the central highland of 
France, Switzerland, northern Italy, southern Germany, 
the old Austria-Hungary, and the Balkans, but he is also | 
numerously represented in the population of the Russian 
and Polish plains. (3) Mediterranean man, of medium 
stature and slender, delicate frame, swarthy white skin, 
black hair and eyes, long and narrow head, is found in 
Spain and Portugal, southern France and southern Italy, 
Greece, and probably among the darker Welsh and Irish. 
All three European types belong to the so-called ‘‘white”’ 
race, characterized by regular features, wavy and abundant 
hair, and (usually) a light skin. But in eastern Europe 
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there are also a few representatives of the ‘‘yellow”’ race, 
such as the Lapps and Russian Tatars. No European na- 
tion corresponds to any one physical type; thus the French 
nation, perhaps the most unified nationality in Europe, is 
Northern in the northeast, Alpine in the center, and Medi- 
terranean in the south. 

Language groupings are far more definite than racial, 
because the science of language (philology) has advanced to 
the point of being able to detect subtle relation- 11. 
ships between languages that seem very unlike. lansuase 
One of the great discoveries of the philologists was that 
nearly all the European languages and many Asiatic lan- 
guazes as far as India were of one parent stock and could 
be linked together as the “‘Aryan ’’or ‘‘Indo- pants 
European”’ group; though the attempt to find tongues and 
the ‘“‘homeland of the Aryan race”’ had to be pees 
abandoned, probably because there never was such a 
“‘race.”” Another important group was the “Semitic,” in- 
cluding such languages as Hebrew and Arabic; another the 
“Turanian,” including many Turkish and Tatar dialects 
and the cultured Finnish and Hungarian (‘‘ Magyar’”’) 
tongues. These remote language relationships have some 
importance, apart from the interesting study of speech, be- 
cause with them are associated the myths, legends, customs, 
and folk-lore of the peoples. A few isolated languages, such 
as Basque in the Pyrenees, have defied all attempts to find 
their proper place in these larger groups. 

The Aryan language stock is subdivided into many groups 
of considerable historic importance, such as the European 
(1) Indian; (2) Persian; (3) Greek or Hellenic; '7suases 
(4) Latin, including the ‘‘Romance” languages of modern 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French, and Rumanian; (5) 
Celtic, including the ancient tongues of Gaul and Britain 
and the modern ‘“‘native’”’ speech in Brittany, Wales, 
Ireland, and the Scottish highlands; (6) Teutonic, including 
the German, Dutch, Flemish, English, Swedish, and Dano- 
Norwegian; (7) Slavic, including the Russian, Polish, Czech, 
Slovak, Slovene, Servian, Bulgarian; (8) Baltic, including 
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the Lett and Lithuanian. At the opening of the twentieth 
century English was by far the leading language in the 
world, as it was spoken by the great majority of persons of 
European descent in all parts of the British Empire* and’ 
the United States and was used commercially in India, 
China, Japan, many parts of Africa, and even on the 
continent of Europe. The Chinese might outrival English 
for statistical purposes, but it was divided into many 
dialects and was practically unknown outside China. 
Russian, too, though the official language of an Empire of 
more than 150,000,000, had little or no commercial currency 
outside Russia, and even within the Empire the Poles, 
Finns, and many others preferred their own native speech. 
French, German, and Spanish were more serious rivals to 
English because they, too, circulated abroad as well as at 
home. French was still the traditional language of diplo- 
macy and polite society and generally studied in the schools 
of foreign countries, though the population of France did 
not keep pace with the increasing population of England, 
Germany, and Russia. German was the native language of 
Germany, half of Austria, most of Switzerland, and of small 
communities in many parts of eastern Europe; commercially 
it was important in Russia, and men of science the world 
over had to make it their study to keep up with chemical 
and medical discovery. Spanish was of little importance to 
Europe, but it was the commercial speech of ail Latin 
America except Portuguese Brazil and French-speaking 
Haiti. The lesser languages, such as Welsh, Czech, and 
Lithuanian, battled valiantly to maintain their existence, 
though in the towns at least nearly every one had to master 
one or more of the major languages to do business with 
foreign customers. All attempts to create a world language, 
whether one of the existing tongues or some made-to-order 
speech, such as Volapiik, Esperanto, and Ido, broke down 
in the face of growing national jealousies. 

Religion is the most potent bond of union among human 
beings, because it alone transcends humanity and makes 


. French in Quebec and Dutch in South Africa were the chief exceptions. 
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contact with the vaster forces of the universe. The Jewish 
faith has preserved a community of mixed racial origin as 
a single people in spite of centuries of dispersion tv. 

in countries as widely separated from each other Religion 
and from Palestine as Poland, Morocco, and the United 
States. “Christendom” and ‘‘Islam’’ are terms for a com- 
munity of culture and tradition as well as of a common creed. 
In the twentieth century the religion of most general extent 
was Christianity, the faith of about one third of Christian 
the earth’s peoples. There were about 270,000,- %*ts 

000 Roman Catholics: 170,000,000 Protestants; 120,000,000 
Greek Orthodox, among the communities of Christendom. 
The Greek Orthodox faith prevailed in most parts of Russia 
and the Balkans; the Protestant in northern Germany, The 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, Finland, and the Baltic shore, 
parts of Switzerland, Great Britain, and northeastern 
Ireland, the United States, and most of the British overseas 
settlements; the Roman Catholic in Lithuania, Poland, 
among the variegated peoples of old Austria-Hungary, in a 
part of Switzerland, most of Ireland, southern Germany, the 
Rhineland region, France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
Latin America, and Quebec. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the division between Catholic and Protest- 
ant was the chief factor in determining wars and alliances; 
but, as was clearly shown by the Great War of 1914-18, 
religious differences now play less part in European politics 
than questions of nationality. Yet the more Mohamme- 
than 200,000,000 Mohammedans in the world dans 

are still more readily roused to fight for the green banner of 
the prophet than for any secular cause. 

All parts of Europe in the present century are subject to 
the authority of some definite sovereignty OF vy The State 
governing power to which all who inhabit its 
territories must pay obedience. A State? is not a “coun- 

t There are Christian denominations outside these three main groups; for 
example, the Armenian and Abyssinian Churches. 

2 The American reader should not confuse the State (as a capitalized abstrac- 


tion for any type of political rule) with the state as a subordinate unit in a 
federal republic like the ‘‘ United States.” 
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try” or a “‘nationality.’’ The British Empire, the largest 
political unit in the world, contains scores of countries and 
nationalities. On the other hand, the German and Italian 
countries and nationalities were until late in the nineteenth 
century divided among several rival Governments. By a 
convenient legal fiction all the States of Europe ranked 
alike as ‘‘sovereign’’ with equal rights and duties, but the 
actual facts of history show the truth of Mr. Dooley’s 
dictum: ‘‘ All are equal before the law, but some are better 
than others behind it!’’ Those States whose population, 
resources, and military power enabled them to control the 
course of international diplomacy were distinguished as 
the Great Powers and included (between 1901 and 1918) 
Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy in Europe, as well as the United States and Japan 
outside Europe. In the second rank came other States of 
considerable extent, such as Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, Switzerland, Spain and Portugal 
in western Europe, and Turkey, Rumania, Serbia, Greece, 
and Bulgaria in the Balkans: the Powers other than 
““Great.’’ Besides these there were tiny little common- 
wealths, from the Kingdom of Montenegro and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg down to such village communities 
as Liechtenstein, Monaco, San Marino, and Andorra, in- 
dependent indeed but hardly even pawns in diplomacy. 

Nationality may be defined as a ‘“‘consciousness of kind 
based on similar political sentiments, institutions, and 
vi. __ traditions.”’ Asa rule nationalities desire to be- 
Nationality come independent States, though they may 
compromise on ‘‘home rule” within a larger federation. 
National sentiment usually conforms fairly closely to a 
language group, but there are clear historic exceptions to 
this rule; for instance, a Dublin Irishman does not feel that 
his use of the English language necessarily gives him Eng- 
lish nationality. Religion may play a part, as in Turkey 
and Poland. Sometimes community of interest creates a 
patriotic nationality in defiance of differences in both lan- 
guage and religion: Switzerland is an example. 
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A wider but much waguer consciousness of kind than 
nationality is the result of a common cultural heritage. 
The ancient Greek felt that his political loyalty VIL 
was due to his city, Sparta or Athens, but he Cultural 
knew that Spartans and Athenians alike were ee 
“‘Hellenes’’ in contrast to the “barbarian’’ rest of the 
world. When we speak of ‘‘Scandinavia,’”’ ‘‘the Concert of 
Europe,” “‘Christendom,’’ “Islam,” ‘‘The Near East,”’ we 
are using terms that have no strictly legal meaning, but they 
are packed with historic significance. What makes China, 
for instance, seem so foreign to us is not wholly nationhood, 
race, religion, or language, but partly the fact that the back- 
ground of our life is the European or Western tradition: the 
historic past of Judea, Greece, Rome, and the feudal North, 
which China has never known. 


CHAPTER II 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


The British Empire may be legitimately regarded as the most decisive experi- 
ment in liberal statesmanship in the world’s history, the most effective power 
for good in world politics, the most convincing proof that an unswerving respect 
for the political rights of the people is the strongest bond of unity and loyalty, 
that order is compatible with liberty, and that the conflicting claims of nation- 
ality can be and must be reconciled with the claims of humanity. 

CHARLES SAROLEA 


At the opening of the twentieth century the British Empire 
was already the greatest domain ever brought within the 
Pea scope of a common sovereignty. China alone 
Britannica might rival it in population, but not in area, in 
extent of resources, in wealth, or in military power. Nearly 
one man in every four on earth was a British subject; one 
acre in four British territory. Most great empires have 
been built on a basis of landward conquest, defended by 
huge standing armies, and enriched by compact provinces 
or dependencies held in strict control. The British Empire 
has no material bond of union but the ‘“‘seven seas’”’ and the 
fleets which ride them. It is scattered in every clime and 
represented by colonies in every continent and in almost 
every important group of islands the world around. 

These possessions are held politically by no uniform law, 
such as that which regulates the position of the territories of 
cee the United States, but by a most bewildering 
eeraecure variety of legal titles and terms of tenure. Each 
aan, unit of the Empire has grown up in its own 

fashion, more frequently falling to British 
dominion by accident or individual adventure than by any 
premeditated imperial statesmanship. Disregarding the 
“native” States of British India (some seven hundred in 
number) the Empire contains about a hundred political 
units, great or small: Dominions, which are almost as 
autonomous as if they were sovereign republics in alliance 
with Great Britain; state, provincial, and territorial govern- 
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ments within these Dominions; colonies enjoying partial 
self-government, as in the West Indies; colonies held in 
absolute rule as military outposts, such as Gibraltar; pro- 
tectorates, ‘spheres of influence,’’ administered areas, lease- 
holds, ‘‘agencies,’”’ and every other disguised form of do- 
minion; isolated island groups at the ends of the earth 
connected with civilization only by a British flag, a British 
“‘resident,’’ and the annual visit of some British steamer. 
During the first quarter of the twentieth century the British 
Empire was still further extended by the conquest of the 
Boer republics of South Africa; the annexation of German 
colonies in Africa and the Pacific; the extension of a British 
‘““mandate’’ (a protectorate responsible to the League of 
Nations) over Mesopotamia and Palestine, and the asser- 
tion of somewhat ill-defined claims to the icebound lands 
around the north and south poles. 

A geographer from another planet who had studied the 
outlines of the continents without yet noting the human 
fauna which covered them, might well be excused 4, neart 
for failing to make much note of the British Isles _ of the 
themselves. Invert a map of the world so that ~”?"° 
the southern hemisphere is at the top and the British Isles 
become ‘‘a little archipelago in the antipodes,”’ as an Aus- 
tralian wag once termed them, covering an area consid- 
erably smaller than the state of Montana. England, the 
“predominant partner” of the United Kingdom, is about 
the size of New York State. Yet on closer inspection the 
Martian scientist might be led to ascribe a probably impor- 
tant réle in world affairs to these little islands, as they are 
fortunately situated and enjoy nearly every advantage 
except acreage. Great Britain is so near the continent that 
men have swum from the Kentish to the French coast, and 
the Channel is so shallow that engineers have long since 
proposed to tunnel beneath it.1 But this narrow strip of 
water has preserved England from the incessant menace of 
foreign invasion which has turned every nation on the 


The first (prehistoric) inhabitants of Britain are believed to have walked 
over dry-shod from what is now France and.Germany. 
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continent into an armed camp. Secure behind the sea, at 
least until the airship was invented, the British early at- 
tained national unity, preserved a large measure of local 
liberty, avoided the necessity of a great standing army in 
time of peace, and were able to concentrate their attention 
on internal development and: overseas expansion without 
wasting their resources on interminable frontier wars, such 
as those of France and Germany. Yet Britain was near 
enough to the continent to enjoy all the benefits of com- 
merce with the wealthy French, Flemish, Dutch, and Ger- 
man towns at a few hours’ easy sailing. All the cultural 
movements of western Europe, such as the Catholic civiliza- 
tion of medieval times, the Renaissance, the Protestant 
Reformation, the ‘‘enlightenment”’ of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, crossed the Channel without difficulty. Commerce 
and culture are further stimulated by the topography and 
climate of the British Isles. The long, winding coastline, 
with its numerous harbors, bays, and inlets, stimulates 
venture on the seas. The general relief is low, save in the 
Welsh and Scottish highlands, so access is easy from one 
part of Britain to another. The climate is surprisingly 
mild for islands that lie in the latitude of Labrador; suf- 
ficiently cold to stimulate exertion, but not cold enough to 
prevent work in the open throughout the year. Last but 
by no means least, the island of Great Britain is rich in coal 
and iron and thus has been free to become a leader in in- 
dustrial progress. 

The “industrial revolution’’ caused by the introduction 
ee tO of steam power into manufacture and the in- 
position of | vention of ingenious machines in the textile in- 
Sihaay dustry took place in England in the latter part 

of the eighteenth century. The nations of the 
continent, disturbed by revolutions and wars, did not begin 


* The relatively warm climate of northwestern Europe in far northern lati- 
tudes used to be attributed wholly to the Gulf Stream, but now more stress is 
laid on the more general drift of Atlantic waters of which the Gulf Stream is but 
a limited part. Most people find the British climate unduly rainy, especially 
in parts of western Ireland and Scotland, but even this disagreeable feature is 
said to be good for textile fabrics. 
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seriously to compete with the new British machine in- 
dustry until after the Peace of Vienna in 1815. This gave 
the British nation, an important commercial power even 
before the new inventions, a long lead in the race for in- 
dustrial supremacy. During the reign of Queen Victoria 
(1837-1901) British industry held the leadership thus 
gained, though meeting increasing competition from Ger- 
many and the United States of America, and claimed the 
proud position of workshop for the whole world. To make 
food cheaper for the workers in the town Great Britain had 
abandoned the protection of agriculture by ‘‘corn laws” 
(import duties on grain) and now obtained most 

of its grain and meat from colonies or foreign nt at 

countries. This involved the necessity of main- soreucence 
taining at all times a stronger fleet than any 

possibly hostile nation or alliance could possess, for a 
blockade of only a few months would, quite literally, have 
reduced the nation to starvation. Great Britain needs the 
protection of an invincible navy for the raw materials of 
manufacture as well as for foodstuffs. 

To deal with the new problems of the new day the British 
had a very serviceable instrument in their national Con- 
stitution. Unlike the Constitutions of other he 
free nations it rested on no written Fundamental oyeemese 
Law or Charter and was not the product of any United 
recent popular revolution. In the Middle Ages ‘insdom 
the power of the King in most European countries was 
limited by the ‘‘advice”’ of his chief nobles and churchmen, 
sometimes also by representatives of the country gentle- 
folk and the wealthy citizens of the towns. But almost 
everywhere except in England the establishment of strong 
national monarchies put an end to these representative 
councils, estates, and parliaments or reduced them to 
insignificance. In England the Kings became powerful 
enough to curb the lawless nobles, but they were forced to 
share their power with the representatives of the landown- 
ers and merchants in Parliament. From advising and peti- 
tioning the King these representatives developed the actual 
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enactment of laws, they secured complete control of tax- 
ation and of the army (the two arms of any absolute mon- 
arch being revenues and military force), and as the final 
step they secured control of the executive branch of the 
Government by refusing support to the King’s ministers 
unless they possessed the confidence of Parliament. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the throne in 1837, many 
people predicted that monarchy had outlasted its time and 
Eaoiish that England would never see another corona- 
sonar eS, tion. Since then Edward VII (1901-10) and 
twentieth George V (1910—“22*) have reigned and the is- 
Soo. sue of republicanism has scarcely been raised 
from any quarter. Queen Victoria must be credited with re- 
storing the prestige of monarchy as an institution, but this 
was less on account of anything she did than from her tactful 
_ refusal to take action. Asa rule she kept closely to the part 
which English opinion in modern times assigns to monarchs, 
to reign but not to govern. The fact that she was Queen 
rather than King was a positive advantage because it ap- 
pealed to a chivalrous side of the English character and 
revived memories of the glorious days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Her long reign became associated with the growing greatness 
of the Empire and shone in the reflected light of the glories 
of modern English literature and science, just as the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth had borrowed grandeur from the ‘‘sea 
dogs of Devon”’ and the Shakespearian stage. Edward 
VII inherited the accumulated stock of good will and did 
nothing to dissipate it, although his restless and adventurous 
temperament as a prince had not promised happily for his + 
reign. But he came to the throne well advanced in middle 
age, content to leave domestic affairs wholly to his advisers 
and limit his action in foreign affairs to tactfully smoothing 
the way for the friendly understanding with France on 
which his ministers were already determined. George V 
has shown even less active interest in public affairs apart 
from the routine duties assigned him by custom. The 
monarchy now is not wholly a legal fiction, although its 
main apparent usefulness is to serve as a sort of flag or 
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symbol of Imperial unity; the King still sets the tone of 
“society’’ by the example of his court * and he can and does 
give occasional advice to his ‘‘advisers”’ from his experience 
in foreign affairs. But he cannot continue in office ministers 
not supported by Parliament, nor take any public action 
-not approved by his ministers. Whether he can still veto 
a law is a question, but one which no ruler since Queen 
Anne has ventured to raise. No English King since George 
III’s early reign has actively mingled in party politics or 
tried to form ministries on his own initiative. 

The truth is that the powers still vested in the ‘‘Crown”’ 
are now held in commission by the ministry or cabinet. 
This cabinet is in turn responsible to the 

we 8 ; The parlia- 
majority in the House of Commons, the elected mentary 
_ branch of Parliament. Democracy in modern sets ant 

times has been organized in two main forms, the 

“‘presidential’’ system and the ‘‘parliamentary.’”’ By the 
former system, which exists in the United States and in 
other American republics, political power is divided between 
the executive and legislative branches of the Government, 
both of which are chosen by direct or indirect election and 
each serves as an independent check on the other. By the 
parliamentary system, which prevails in most European 
countries, the cabinet, ministry, or council is the real 
executive, nominally chosen by the Chief of State (be he 
King or President), but really selected to accord with the 
majority in the legislative body. In countries where there 
are many parties, the ruler has some power in selecting the 
head (Prime Minister or ‘‘Premier’’) of his cabinet, but in 
British usage even this initiative has been lost because there 
are usually but two main parties and the recognized leader 
of the majority party is the only man whom the House of 
Commons will support. When the ministry of the day 
meets defeat, the King will therefore turn as a matter of 
course to the leader of the chief opposition party and ask 


t Queen Victoria’s strict insistence on propriety and decorum had real influ- 
ence on the secial life of her time as compared with the freer manners (and 
some would add, morals) of court life under the Georges and later under 
Edward VII. 
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him to ‘‘form a government,” that is, to select the rest of 
the cabinet and choose other important public officers. If 
there is a deadlock and no government can be formed with 
a secure majority, the Prime Minister will usually advise the 
King to dissolve Parliament and hold a general election 
to test which party really commands the good will of the 
nation. Ifa third party holds the balance of power, one of 
the two main parties will ally with it, offer its leaders a few 
seats in the cabinet or promise support for some cherished 
measure of reform, and together they will form a ‘coalition 

government.” 
Because the ministry is responsible to Parliament, it is 
customary for its members to have seats in Parliament; in 
direct contrast with American law which forbids 


The Pri : 
Minister. members of Congress to hold federal appoint- 
ie ments. The Prime Minister thus has a heavy 


threefold task: (1) to administer the affairs of 
the executive branch of the Government in cabinet meet- 
ing; (2) to direct the course of legislation from the ‘‘front 
bench”’ in Parliament; (3) to control his party organization 
in caucus. If this does not exhaust his energies and am- 
bition, he may combine with the premiership the direct 
administration of some branch of the Government, such as 
foreign affairs or national finance. In one respect he is more 
powerful than an American President, for he can personally 
direct the legislative program instead of merely sending 
messages of advice. From another point of view he is less 
powerful, for his tenure of office runs for no fixed term, but 
may be ended by any serious defeat in Parliament. 
Parliament, as the legislative branch of the British 
Government, consists of the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. The House of Lords has the 
dignity of greater age, for it is the direct descend- 
ant of the old Great Council of the Norman Kings in which 
the vassals who held grants of land directly from the ruler 
The House Were wont to assemble as his advisers. In form 
of Lords the House of Lords has undergone’ but little 
change. In it appear the various ranks of the hereditary 


4 


Parliament 
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nobility (dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons), 
_ representative peers selected from the nobles of Ireland and 
Scotland, and the higher clergy of the established Church of 
England. But it would be a mistake to assume that most of 
the Lords are direct descendants of the Norman nobility 
who entered England with William the Conqueror in 1066. 
As a matter of fact a large majority of the existing peerages 
have been established during the last two or three hundred 
years and many of the members of the House of Lords are 
the first to bear their present titles. These honors are 
conferred by the King on the advice of his Prime Minister, 
sometimes for notable service to the public in peace or war, 
sometimes as the crown and reward of years of party leader- 
ship. The House of Lords in recent decades has been 
extremely conservative, rarely suggesting legislation, but 
tending to confine its activity to checking radical reforms. 
This is not because the Lords all represent ancient privilege 
or have always been attached to the Conservative Party — 
many have acquired their wealth by trade and have been 
appointed on the advice of Liberal ministries — but simply 
because they are the successful, the men whose careers 
have been made for them by wealthy fathers or who have 
themselves acquired great fortunes. Property tends to 
be conservative because it has so much to risk in any 
change. 

The House of Commons has risen through the centuries 
from the weakest organ of government to the strongest. It 
originated as a means of giving representation to The House 
the country “gentry” and the city merchants. °f Commons 
As these classes were too wealthy and powerful to be alto- 
gether disregarded and yet too numerous to appear in 
person at the King’s Great Council, they were permitted to 
choose those among their number — two for each county 
or shire and two for each represented town — who would 
speak for the rest. The contests of the seventeenth century 
left the Commons more powerful than either King or Lords, 
because they alone could initiate grants of taxes or other 
public revenues. But after the House of Commons had be- 
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come the most powerful branch of Parliament, many years 
elapsed before it became truly representative of the masses 
of the British population. Not until 1832 was the right to 
vote widened to include the bulk of the ‘‘middle class,” 
giving commercial interests as much power in shaping public 
policy as the country gentlemen. In 1867 workingmen 
householders in the towns obtained the vote, and in 1884 
farm laborers. Each of these ‘‘reform bills’? extending the 
franchise was accompanied or followed by a redistribution 
of representatives among the towns and counties, so that 
small decayed villages where the influence of the nobles and 
country ‘‘squires’’ was great would not be able, as hitherto, 
to outvote rising centers of industry. 

After 1884 Great Britain was substantially a democracy 
in the sense that the House of Commons controlled policy 
and the majority of Englishmen had votes for 


The fran- 5 
chise in the the House of Commons. Yet many anomalies 
Enea still persisted. The most serious of these was 


the denial of the Parliamentary suffrage to 
women, who were not enfranchised until the reform bill of 
1918. From the early years of the twentieth century down 
to the outbreak of the Great War an active agitation for 
The “suf. Woman suffrage occupied much of the public 
fragette” attention, partly on its merits and partly because 
movement it took a uniquely violent form not assumed by 
the woman suffrage movement in any other country. While 
nine tenths of the active advocates of equal rights carried on 
their campaign by strictly ‘‘educational’”’ methods, a small 
group under the leadership of Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
daughters made demonstrations and “‘scenes”’ in Parlia- 
ment, ‘‘heckled”’ ministers at public meetings, and even in- 
dulged in window-breaking, destruction of mail-boxes, and 
other riotous acts. Whether this policy hastened the ad- 
vent of woman suffrage by bringing the issue to public at- 
tention or delayed it by rousing popular resentment is a 
question still debated. The one point on which all seem 
to be agreed is that the service rendered by British women 
during the Great War was the greatest single factor in con- 
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verting those who were still in 1914 dubious as to the pol- 
icy of equal suffrage. 

Other and less important anomalies troubled the con- 
science of logical democrats. Until 1918 there was still a 
property qualification, though a low one, which shut out 
from the vote a few persons living in lodgings or as servants 
in the houses of others and thus not ‘‘householders”’ in the 
eyes of the law. A more practically serious grievance, much 
denounced by the Liberals, was the ‘plural The plural 
vote.” Inthe United States a man can cast but Vote 
one vote at any election. In Great Britain he could vote in 
each and every constituency for which he possessed the 
qualifications. Thus he might vote from his town residence 
in one of the western suburbs of London, motor out to his 
country villa in Kent and vote there, vote at Oxford or 
Cambridge as a university alumnus, and vote again for his 
estates in northern England or across the border in Scotland. 
As Britain is a small country and the election might oc- 
cur on different days in different constituencies, very en- 
ergetic wealthy partisans sometimes cast a dozen or a score 
of perfectly legal votes. 

The member of Parliament did not have to live in the 
district which he represented, and the candidate was in 
practice usually selected by the central party Freedom of 
machine (though some local committee would 3” ee 
act as agent in the matter) and sent to that any con- 
particular district which he could contest with °"*"°"y 
best advantage to general party interests. But this custom 
had one very important merit. An able party leader can 
always keep his place in Parliament even if his party has 
been defeated at the last general election, for the managers, 
not wishing to lose his services, will find a “‘safe seat’’ where 
he will be elected with little or no opposition. In this way 
the level of talent in the House of Commons has been main- 
tained in high degree.' 


tIf the ablest living American statesman happened to be a Democrat in 
Vermont or a Republican in Texas, he would have to move his residence or keep 
out of Congress. By the British system the Texan would be elected by Vermont 
and the Vermonter by some district in Texas. 
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At the opening of the century the great majority of 
British voters belonged either to the Liberal or to the Con- 
The political servative Party. The Labor Party, which was 
situation to play so significant a part in later years, had 
hardly emerged from the Liberal group, while the so-called 
Liberal Unionists — that is, the Liberals who opposed 
Irish Home Rule — had become the firm allies of the Con- 
servatives in a common ‘‘Unionist’’ coalition. The only 
considerable independent group was the Irish Nationalist 
The issues: Party, which was ready to grant its political 
Home rule support to any ministry which would concede 
- the special interests of Ireland and in particular grant to 
Ireland a separate Parliament in recognition of her nation- 
hood. The Liberals, other than the Liberal Unionists, were 
friendly to the Irish claims and therefore usually obtained 
Irish votes on matters of general policy. Another issue of 
the time was the Church question. The Conservatives 
Church es- favored the existing establishment of the Church 
tablishment of England (the Anglican or Episcopalian 
Church) in England and Wales and the offering of religious 
instruction in the tax-supported schools. The Liberals, 
many of whom were ‘‘dissenters’’ from the established 
Church, favored non-sectarian instruction in the schools and 
the disestablishment of the Church, at least in Wales — 
some of the more radical would have Church and State made 
quite independent. The Liberals in general favored the 
extension of the franchise, the abolition of plural voting, 
Political and the curtailment of the powers of the House 
ote ae of Lords. The Conservatives did not alto- 
gether resist political reform, but they emphasized the need 
of cautious evolution towards democracy and tended so far. 
as was expedient to stress the importance of the Crown and 
the House of Lords in the Constitution. The Liberals were 
free-traders almost to a man and favored heavy direct 
taxes on large incomes to finance the administration. The 
Taxesand Conservatives opposed steeply graduated di- 
tarifis rect taxes as ‘‘confiscation,’”’ and some of them 
desired to establish new import duties to yield greater 
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revenue and perhaps some incidental protection for British 
agriculture and industry. On the merits of a full protective 
policy, however, the party was sharply divided. 

The paramount isssue of the general election of 1900 was 
the direction of foreign and colonial policy. This had been 
brought sharply to the fore by the outbreak of a war in 
South Africa in 1899 with two Dutch republics, The Boer 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. The Wart issue 
Conservatives or Unionists were distinctly the war party. 
Their ministry had been responsible for the policy which 
ended in the conflict and their program was to continue the 
war until a complete conquest had been achieved. The Lib- 
erals were divided. Some leaders, such as Lord Rosebery, 
Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Asquith, thought it the part of 
patriotism to support the war policy even though they 
freely criticized the diplomatic and military errors which 
they believed their opponents to have com- aM 
mitted. Other Liberal leaders, such as Camp- fee 
bell-Bannerman and David Lloyd George, de- Englonde A 
manded an early peace by negotiation. They 
were denounced as pacifists and derided as “Little Eng- 
landers”’ with no vision of Imperial responsibilities. The 
Conservatives in general favored a vigorous foreign policy, 
an augmented navy, a stronger standing army, an enlarge- 
ment of the Empire when opportunity presented, and 
greater interest in matters of imperial concern. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, advocated making the 
Empire an economic unit by granting preferential tariffs 
within the Empire as against products from foreign coun- 
tries. The Liberals tended to curtail military expenditures, 
to avoid foreign commitments apt to lead to war, and to 
permit the colonies to solve their own questions with lit- 
tle attempt either to coerce or to encourage them. 

The Boer War, which bulked so largely in the national 
and international politics of the opening years 6, icins of 
of the century, has since been dwarfed into in- the Boer 

gees 6 : 3 * War 
significance by the mightier conflicts in Manchu- 
ria, the Balkans, and the world-stage of the Great War, but 
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breaking in on a long era of comparative peace it naturally 
absorbed the attention of the British public, much as the 
almost contemporary conflict with Spain absorbed the 
interest of the United States. From the standpoint of 
military history the Boer War was a useful test of the 
British army, revealing many unsuspected weaknesses in 
time to have them remedied before the more serious ordeal 
of 1914. From the standpoint of colonial history the war 
had greater significance, determining the destiny, not of the 
Boer republics alone, but probably of all southern Africa. 
The two republics of Transvaal (or the South African Re- 
public) and Orange Free State originated in an attempt of 
Dutch colonists to escape the hated rule of the English at 
the Cape of Good Hope by marching north into the interior 
of Africa. They left behind them in the Cape Colony a 
large Dutch population, not quite so resentful of the British, 
but still in sympathy with their compatriots who had left 
the country. The British tried more than once to bring the 
Dutch republics also under their flag, but finding that this 
met the determined resentment of the settlers they agreed 
to permit them to maintain independent Governments 
provided they did not pursue a hostile foreign policy or 
deny equal rights to British settlers. The Dutch colonists, 
usually termed ‘Boers”’ or farmers, were large ranchers 
whose wealth lay in the cattle feeding on the scanty grass of 
the arid prairie country (the veldt). 

Into these peaceful agrarian communities, which might 
for centuries have been left undisturbed by the British, 


Gold, whose empire had already reached unwieldy 
slaaads, proportions, came the disturbing news that the 


‘ 


eines richest gold and diamond mines in the world had 
sate been discovered in South Africa. Of course 
Transvaal there followed a cosmopolitan invasion of ad- 
venturers such as had formerly poured into the Klondike, 
California, and Australia. Such a mining town as Johannes- 
burg increased in less than a decade from three to one 
hundred thousand. British mining engineers with their 


modern machinery, British capitalists financing huge enter- 
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prises, laborers of all grades, white and black, thronged the 
mushroom towns of the Witwatersrand goldfields. The 
wealth of the Transvaal increased beyond precedent and 
the problems of national finance were solved at a stroke. 
The new prosperity was welcome enough, and the Transvaal 
authorities found it possible to shift nearly the whole burden 
of taxation onto the shoulders of the immigrant industrial- 
ists, besides tapping the wealth of the mines in other ways, 
as by the creation of monopolies and the increase of trans- 
portation rates.t But the political and social consequences 
of the Transvaal boom were less welcome. There was every 
danger that the British might first gain control of the 
country by increased immigration and then proclaim its 
annexation to the British colonies in South Africa. Some 
of the industrial leaders were men of daring ambition who 
would not have hesitated at such a policy or any of the 
means necessary to realize it. Cecil Rhodes, a Cecil 
young Oxford graduate who had gone to South Rhodes 
Africa to look for his health, had found there opportunity to 
become the chief empire-builder of his day. He had suc- 
ceded in pushing British dominion far north of the Trans- 
vaal over the territory now known as Rhodesia. In 1890 
he became Prime Minister of Cape Colony and the out- 
standing champion of a united South Africa un- Sir Alfred 

- der the British flag. Sir Alfred Milner, British Miler 
High Commissioner for South Africa, believed it part of his 
duty to champion the rights of the British immigrants in 
the Transvaal with all the authority of the Brit- Joseph 

ish Empire, and the Colonial Secretary Joseph Chamberlain 
Chamberlain supported the same view from London. 

Paul Kruger, President of the Transvaal, saw in the en- 
circlement of his native land by new British settlements and 
the British immigration into the Transvaal itself Anti-foreign 
a direct menace to national existence. He Poet policy 
thought he could save the land from peaceful absorption by 


t“Within ten years the newcomers owned almost one-third of the lana, 
numbered more than half of the [white] population, and were paying almost the 
whole of the taxes.” Ramsay Muir, Short History of the British Commonwealth, 
vol. 1, p. 710. 
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denying the franchise to foreign settlers. The’ ‘outlanders”’ 
now loudly complained of ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion”? and demanded political reforms and a share in the 
government. The British colonies of Cape Colony and 
Natal sympathized strongly with this demand, and so did 
the officials of the South Africa Company under the leader- 
ship of Cecil Rhodes and Dr. L. S. Jameson. Impatient 
with President Kruger’s refusal of the franchise and his 
failure to rectify numerous injustices to the British settlers, 
the outlander leaders plotted rebellion. The attempt was a 
The Jame- total failure, discrediting Cecil Rhodes and Dr. 
coed Jameson, who had unwisely attempted to aid 
the Johannesburg rebels by aid from outside the country, 
and apparently justifying Kruger’s fear of British inten- 
tions. A still more serious omen of the future was the tel- 
egram sent by the German Kaiser congratulating the Boers 
on having repulsed the British without having to appeal to 
‘friendly Powers”’ to help. 

Though the British Government had no direct respon- 
sibility for the Jameson raid, the incident seriously em- 
Conta ot barrassed the diplomatic negotiations over the 
the Boer franchise. President Kruger became stubborn, 
War 1899 refused to make further concessions, prepared 
for war, and then sent an ultimatum demanding the de- 
mobilization of the British troops on the frontier. The Brit- 
ish Government, though unprepared for immediate war, 
felt it impossible to retreat from the stand which it had 
taken and expected that a few months of conflict would end 
in inevitable victory for the stronger party. President 
Kruger with greater foresight prophesied that whatever 
might be the end of the struggle its cost would ‘‘stagger 
humanity.’ At the start the Boers took the initiative, in- 
vading the British colonies of Natal and Cape Colony and 
laying siege to the cities of Mafeking, Kimberley, and Lady- 
smith. The Orange Free State, although not directly in- 
volved in the franchise controversy, stood by her sister re- 
public and was drawn into the war. All parts of the British 
Empire offered help to Great Britain and to the British South 
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African colonies, feeling that the issue involved the inter- 
ests of the Empire and not merely those of the mother 
country. Continental Europe with but few exceptions 
sympathized with the Boers, partly from hostility to Eng- 
land, partly from admiration for the gallantry shown by 
the little Boer States in challenging such immeasurable 
odds, but President Kruger’s hope for foreign intervention 
was completely disappointed. Without the expected aid 
from abroad, the Boer cause was, of course, hopeless. The 
British Empire placed in the field the largest armies which 
had ever assembled under a British banner, relieved the 
beleaguered cities, occupied in turn all the important Boer 
towns, and proclaimed in 1900 the annexation of both re- 
publics. 

But Boer resistance was not at an end. Able Dutch 
generals such as Louis Botha and Christian De Wet con- 
tinued to maintain a guerilla war of ambush- A sobering 
ment and sudden raid for two years longer. Victory 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, though the ablest of 
British commanders in the war, had to wear down Boer 
resistance by the slowest methods, establishing cordons of 
blockhouses to intercept cavalry raids and turning civilians 
out of their farms to dwell in concentration camps so that 
they could give no aid to soldiers “out on commando.” 
The war ended in the annexation of the South African Re- 
public and the Orange Free State, but the British promised 
to the defeated Boers self-government, the free use of their 
own language, and a sum of three million pounds ($15,000,- 
000) for rebuilding and restocking devastated farms. 

The election taken during the Boer War resulted in con- 
tinuing the Conservatives in office. The Unionist coalition 
of 334 Conservatives and 68 Liberal Unionists jhe phat 
in the House of Commons was faced with an election of 
opposition of only 186 Liberal and Labor par- te 
tisans and 82 Irish Nationalists. The Liberals were so 
sharply divided on war policy as to nullify their weight even 
as an effective opposition. But the end of the war brought 
a change. The Liberals, imperialists, and pacifists, could 
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now unite. The Unionist ministry was blamed, not al- 
coral wl wayssdaitly; for all the military errors of the 
of Conserva- war. The Liberals demanded an immediate 
tive strength o+ant of responsible self-government to the con- 
quered colonies and denounced the importation of Chinese 
laborers to work the South African mines. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, whose leadership during the Boer War crisis had 
made him the most conspicuous figure in the ministry, split 
the Unionist Party by forcing the issue of a protective 
tariff. Many of the Conservative leaders could not fol- 
low him in this, and Prime Minister Balfour had great 
difficulty in keeping under his leadership both protection- 
ists and free-traders. But probably the greatest factor in 
the decline of the Conservative Party from 1900 to 1905 
was the consolidation of the trades-unionists into a class- 
conscious political party. 

England, as the first country to become industrialized, 
naturally had the oldest and strongest labor organizations. 
Trades- The leading industries were far more com- 
Usionisn pletely unionized than in the United States or 
in the nations of continental Europe and ‘‘collective bar- 
gaining’ between the employer and the union was the 
generally accepted rule. In the early days of the nineteenth 
century labor unions had been under the ban of the law as 
conspiracies or illegal combinations to raise wages. But 
these restrictions had been removed by legislation, in- 
creasingly mindful of working-class interests as the fran- 
chise became more democratic. England suffered much 
from strikes, labor disputes, and the restriction of output 
imposed by the more short-sighted trades unionists on 
industry, but on the whole the labor movement was ac- 
companied with less revolutionary violence than in any 
other European country. Partly by legislation, but also in 
large measure by the activity of the unions, the average 
working day in the basic industries had been diminished 
from twelve hours or more to eight, minimum wage scales 
introduced and defended, the labor of women and children 
greatly restricted and in some trades wholly abolished, and 
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industrial accidents decreased by adequate measures of 
precaution. 

Another successful phase of working-class activity was 
the codperative movement. It began with a small ex- 
perimental grocery in Rochdale in 1844, with Consumers’ 
the idea of identifying the interests of stock- ‘cooperatives 
holder, consumer, and manager. In the twentieth century 
about 4,500,000 persons were connected with various co- 
operative enterprises. Codperation, however, was much 
more successful in the field of commerce than in that 
of production. Robert Owen’s dream of manufacturing 
plants all owned by the workers themselves has been re- 
alized in but slight degree; as a whole British industry is 
still strictly capitalistic. The working classes have there- 
for turned to the State to aid them in their struggle for a 
higher standard of living, and a Labor Party, supplement- 
ing but not supplanting the codperative movement and 
trades-unionism came into existence. 

One of the main causes for the formation of a separate 
Labor Party was the decision of the House of Lords, acting 
as a court of appeal on a suit for damages The Taff 
brought by the Taff Vale Railway, that trades Vale decision 
unions were liable for property losses caused to employers 
by acts of their members during a strike. This The Trades 
decision threatened the very basis of militant Disputes Act 
labor-unionism, since every strike would now bring damage 
suits directed against the funds of the unions. In 1906 
the unions had the satisfaction of aiding the Liberal min- 
istry to carry a law exempting them from such suits for 
damages. Trades unions are now privileged bodies, enjoy- 
ing corporate rights without being subject to the usual legal 
responsibilities. 

The Labor Party is essentially a class movement of the 
organized industrial workers. A few socialists of other 
classes give it support through societies of their Political 
own. The most famous of these bodies is the ‘°“#!!s™ 
Fabian Society, named in honor of the Roman general 
Fabius who knew how to wait for the favorable moment 
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before beginning his attack, which carried on an efficient 
propaganda for a moderate, evolutionary so- 
cialism. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, the able 
historians of the labor movement in England, Bernard 
Shaw, the Irish dramatist, and H. G. Wells, the brilliant 
English social philosopher who has written everything but 
drama, were the outstanding leaders of the Fabians.t The 
Fabians have claimed with much justice to have ac- 
complished the double task of giving the working class a 
clear program of action and of educating the proper- 
tied classes to accept a large part of this program as an 
antitoxin against revolution. But the Labor Party as a 
whole has been much more concerned with advancing 
trades-union interests than in abstract socialist theory. 
The strictly doctrinaire socialism of the Social Democratic 
Federation and similar organizations has made very little 
headway in England, and the spirit of violent revolution 
has been almost confined to the miners of South Wales and 
the shipyard workers of the Clyde. 

The Labor Party favors the eventual public ownership 
of mines, railways, and large-scale industry, but is willing 
Procram of mee spread the process over a generation or so and 
the Laovor compensate the former owners. It favors free » 
ie trade because a tariff protecting British ag- 
riculture would raise the price of foodstuffs to the towns- 
men. It would finance the cost of government by heavily 
graduated taxes on incomes, inheritance, land, and capital 
wealth, and it does not shrink from “paternalistic’’ meas- 
ures of social welfare, such as laws limiting the hours of 
labor or guaranteeing a minimum wage. It is hostile to 
the House of Lords, but indifferent to the question of mon- 
archy. On most questions of political reform the party 
can act in full agreement with the radical wing of the Lib- 
eral Party, and its foreign policy is similar. Without wish- 
ing to abandon India and other dependencies of the Empire, 


*H. G. Wells later left the Fabian Society, impatient with its complacent 
slowness. It is very amusing to note that in his well-known Outline of History 
he carries his quarrel into the remote past and violently attacks the military 
strategy of the original Fabius of Rome! 


The Fabians 
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the Labor Party favors a generous grant of home rule to 
“native”’ peoples." 

In 1905 Prime Minister Balfour abandoned the attempt 
to keep in office the Unionist ministry, which had been 
losing strength at almost every by-election. The election 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal °f 19°° 
leader, assumed power. Parliament was dissolved and a 
general election ordered for the following January. The 
Liberals took full advantage of the declining popularity of 
their opponents and roused the country in one of the most 
exciting electoral contests in a generation. The Liberals, 
with 379 members of the House of Commons out of a total 
of 670, could have governed in their own strength alone, 
but they counted also on the general support of 51 Labor 
members and 83 Irish Nationalists. The Unionist opposi- 
tion including Conservatives and Liberal Unionists as one 
party, mustered only 157. In 1908 Premier Campbell- 
Bannerman was succeeded by his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Herbert Asquith. Sir Edward Grey became 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a post where he later won a 
world-wide reputation as the principal author of the dip- 
lomatic understandings which determined British policy 
on the eve of the Great War. David Lloyd George, who 
was later to be the most important figure in the cabinet, 
entered at first as President of the Board of Trade, and 
after 1908 as Chancellor of the Exchequer in succession to 
Mr. Asquith. 

The Liberal Government took advantage of its unpre- 
cedented majority to enact into law reforms which had been 
long desired while the party was in opposition. Liberal 
The flood of legislation which followed the gen- lesis!ation 
eral election of 1906 is difficult to parallel in recent English 
history, even in the important reforms which followed the 


« The growing strength of the Labor Party may be inferred from its popular 
vote at several parliamentary elections: 


1900— 62,000 
1906 — 323,000 
I9I0— _ 505,000 


1918 — 2,244,000 
1922 — 4,235,000 (includes women’s votes) 
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broadening of the franchise in 1832 or in Mr. Gladstone's 
first ministry. The most notable of these measures was 
Old age perhaps the adoption of the German system of 
Peacons old age pensions, payable by the nation (1908). 
Persons over the age of seventy who had not sufficient in- 
come to support themselves were entitled to support with- 
out the humiliation of seeking it in an almshouse. Labor 
was pleased by the Trades Disputes Act which exempted 
labor unions from civil damage suits arising from strikes, 
Protection and by the Workingmen’s Compensation Act 
of labor (1906) which rendered employers liable for com- 
pensating victims of industrial accidents. A Labor Ex- 
change Act attempted to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment, while the Trade Board Act gave local trade boards 
power to maintain sanitary conditions and living wages in 
certain industries. School authorities were authorized to 
Welfare leg- furnish meals for school children. The Town 
islation Planning Act permitted local authorities to con- 
demn and improve dwellings in tenement districts. Though 
all of these measures were attacked as “‘socialistic,”’ they 
had much suppozt even from Conservatives because the 
terrible problem of industrial poverty was one which no 
party could ignore. 

But another group of measures touched more definitely 
on party issues and so met defeat in the House of Lords. 
Rit ee name lTe strength of the opposition in the Commons 
Be bY was so slight that conservative opinion looked 

more than ever before to the House of Lords as 
the last bulwark against the floods of innovation. The 
Secular Liberals wished a new Education Act which 
education —_ would relieve those who did not belong to the 
Established Church from paying taxes to support schools in 
Franchise ‘Which the doctrines of the Church might be 
pote taught... The Lords rejected the bill withdraw- 
ing public financial support from religious teaching as 


The Education Act of 1902 did not compel any one to attend religious 
instruction, but it granted public aid to some Church schools in which such 
instruction was given. Some “‘conscientious objectors’? went so far as to re- 
fuse to pay their taxes by way of protest. 
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contrary to the interests of the Church. They rejected 
also a measure abolishing plural voting, regarding it as 
a partisan measure to strengthen Liberalism. They re- 
jected a Licensing Bill which aimed to diminish the num- 
ber of places licensed to sell alcoholic drinks. Temperance 
The permanently conservative character of the "form 
House of Lords seemed to give the Conservatives a free 
hand whenever they could capture the Commons, while the 
Liberals might find their most cherished measures at any 
time subject to defeat (commonly called the ‘‘veto’”’) by 
the Lords. 

In discussing the Old Age Pensions measure, Mr. Bal- 
four, leader of the opposition, challenged the ministry to 
tell him where “within the limits of free trade 

; The Lloyd 
finance’’ the necessary funds would be forth- George 
coming. Many other reforms enacted by the ites of 
Liberals were very expensive, though sometimes 
the charge fell on local rates rather than on the national 
budget. The naval competition with Germany, empha- 
sized by the Conservatives but not ignored even by the 
Liberals, greatly increased the cost of government. Many 
Conservatives hoped that the ministry would be driven to 
accept their own solution of increased tariff rates. The new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, David Lloyd George, had 
his answer ready. He would continue to rely on direct tax- 
ation of wealth, but he would increase the rates and mul- 
tiply the forms of taxation to a degree unprecedented in 
time of peace. Direct taxes on incomes and inheritance, 
and revenue imposts on liquor, tobacco, licenses, motor ve- 
hicles, and stamp duties, were all to contribute their share 
to the treasury. But greatest interest centered in two 
more novel expedients. One was a super-tax on large in- 
comes, a special levy on incomes exceeding five thousand 
pounds ($25,000) a year. The other was a tax of twenty 
per cent on the increment or increase in value of land ex- 
clusive of improvements. This tax was to be Land values 
based on a thorough survey —a new Domes- “*#40" 
day Book — of the landed estates of the United Kingdom, 
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and collected when the estate changed hands by sale, in- 
heritance, or transfer of lease. In defending this heavy 
burden laid on the wealth of the nation, Mr. Lloyd George 
appealed to the program of social legislation which had 
made it necessary: 


I am told that no Chancellor of the Exchequer has ever been 
called on to impose such heavy taxes in a time of peace. Thisisa 
War Budget. It is for raising money to wage implacable warfare 
against poverty and squalidness. I cannot help hoping and be- 
lieving that before this generation has passed away, we shall have 
advanced a great step towards that good time when poverty and 
wretchedness and human degradation which always follows in its 
camp will be as remote to the people of this country as the wolves 
which once infested its forests. ; 


The debate in the House of Commons on the budget was 
unusually prolonged, but the result was a foregone con- 
The Lords clusion. The one question which occupied the 
and the thoughts of all was: Would the Lords dare to 
budget : : Salbats 

reject a finance bill passed by a large majority 
in the Commons? The House of Lords had already re- 
jected several vitally important measures introduced by the 
ministry, but while this had roused resentment it could not 
be criticized as unconstitutional, for the Lords unquestion- 
ably had the legal right to amend or reject measures of 
general legislation. But the case of finance bills was some- 
what different. The provision for national revenue could 
legally originate only with the Commons, and while the 
Lords had not been formally deprived of the right to reject 
finance bills, they had so rarely exercised this power that 
many good authorities thought that it had lapsed, like the 
royal veto, into practical disuse. Several members of the 
House of Lords declared that while they did not like the 
budget, they feared to reject it lest the House of Commons, 
rightly or wrongly, regard the action as ‘‘ unconstitutional ”’ 
and find some way to punish the Lords for their defiance.t 


* As Great Britain lacks a formal written constitution, political acts contrary 
to long established precedent are often termed “unconstitutional” even though 
they may contravene no definite law. 
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But the majority of the peers took the view that the budget 
was more than a mere provision of revenue, that it em- 
bodied legislation under the guise of taxation and was 
really intended to break up the large landed estates by 
taxing them out of existence, and that a social policy of such 
consequence ought not to be approved until the direct 
judgment of the people could be taken either by special 
referendum or in a general election. They agreed by 350 
votes to 75 ‘that this House is not justified in giving its 
consent to this Bill until it has been submitted to the 
judgment of the country.” 

Then the Liberal ministry carried the issue to the 
country in a general election. They pointed to their 
fruitful record of reforms, denounced the Lords ThE Geek 
for standing in the way of still further progress, of January 
and declared that the struggle was one of ‘peers *?'° 
against the people.” Mr. Lloyd George, in his element at 
the heart of a whirlwind electoral campaign, defended his 
land taxes by pointing out particular cases in which wealthy 
nobles had used their land monopoly to demand extor- 
tionate rents from city tenants. The Conservatives de- 
fended the act of the Lords as constitutional and urged the 
dangers of overtaxing property rights. They also tried to 
shift the issue to national defense on the ground that the 
Liberals in their preoccupation with local reforms had 
failed to maintain a margin of safety of the British over the 
German navy. Many peers who had hitherto held aloof 
from political strife or attendance at the House of Lords 
(the so-called “‘backwoodsmen’’) for the first time ap- 
peared on platforms in the defense of their order. The 
Liberals found it impossible, in spite of much popular sup- 
port for the budget, to maintain their huge majority of 
1906. The poll left the Liberal Party and the Unionists 
almost equal in strength (274 Liberals to 272 Unionists), 
but the minority parties which now held the balance of 
power hated the ‘‘veto”’ of the Lords even more than did 
the Liberals. The Labor Party elected 41 members, the 
Irish Nationalists 71, and the Independent Nationalists, 
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less closely attached to the coalition, 11. The fact that 
the Liberals, even with the aid of Labor, could not 
govern without Irish support meant that the question of a 
separate Parliament for Ireland was now once more in 
practical politics. 

The budget passed with little further difficulty, but 
the ministry struck another obstacle in striving to limit 
The election the power of the House of Lords. The Labor 
of December members wanted to abolish the House of Lords 
2a outright; the Liberal ministry wished to limit its 
power to a ‘‘suspensive veto,” delaying but not defeating 
legislation; the Conservatives wished to maintain the power 
of the Lords intact, although they conceded that the upper 
House was in need of reform so that hereditary right should 
not give the right to sit in the House of Lords unless it were 
supplemented by experience in the public service or by 
some form of election. Conservatives argued with some 
force that the British Constitution had no such “checks 
and balances”’ as the American Constitution, with its in- 
dependent President, rigid stipulations, and the power of 
the judiciary to set aside laws as unconstitutional.t If 
the House of Lords lost its power and no new upper House 
was chosen in its place, England would become an un- 
checked democracy in which a small accidental majority in 
the Commons could pass any measure, however revolu- 
tionary, and contemptuously override every right of the 
minority. In reply to this the Liberals promised that at 
some future time the reform of the House of Lords into an 
efficient second chamber might be undertaken, but the im- 
mediate problem was to curb the power for mischief of an 
irresponsible hereditary body which would always tend to 
accept without question any law proposed by Conserva- 
tives and reject any partisan measure advanced by Liberals. 
The death of King Edward VII in 1910 and the accession 
of King George V brought a temporary party truce, but 


t Judicial review of acts of Parliament is impossible under the British form of 
government which considers as constitutional any measure passed in legal 
manner by Parliament. 
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no solution to the problem could be found in conference 
between the opposing party leaders. A new election took 
place with almost no alteration in the relative strength of 
the parties. As the Liberal-Labor-Nationalist coalition 
still held its majority, the ministry decided that the coun- 
try had approved its program of curbing the Lords. 

The Parliament Act of 1911 ranks as one of the most im- 
portant constitutional statutes in modern British history. 
It provides (1) that financial measures should The Parlia- 
become law if passed by the Commons and_ ment Act 
signed by the ruler, even if opposed by the as 
House of Lords; (2) that measures of general legislation, 
not exclusively relating to finance, may become law if 
passed unaltered by the House of Commons three times 
over a period of at least two years; (3) that the maximum 
duration of a Parliament — that is, the period between two 
elections of the House of Commons — should be limited to 
five instead of seven years. The average duration of a 
Parliament is less than its maximum term because a wise 
Prime Minister will select a favorable moment for party 
advantage to advise the King to dissolve Parliament, in- 
stead of waiting for the full term to elapse. Another law 
provided for payment of members of the House of Com- 
mons, thus enabling poor men, such as the Labor Party 
sometimes selected as its candidates, to enter national 
politics.? 

How to carry the Parliament Act through the House 
of Lords was a problem. A group of ultra-Conservative 
‘“‘die-hards”’ resolved to resist to the end rather A constitu- 
than adopt a measure which would perhaps for ona! crisis 
all coming time deprive the House of Lords of its power 
to prevent the enactment of radical legislation. But Pre- 
mier Asquith had a powerful weapon in reserve, a weapon 
which had more than once coerced the upper House 
into yielding to the lower, the threat of ‘‘advising” the 


t At one time the Labor members were paid from labor-union funds, but the 
courts declared this illegal on the ground that some members of the union might 
not wish to support the Labor Party. 
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King to appoint new peers pledged in advance to vote for 
the contested measure. Amid a storm of execration from 
the Unionist benches opposite, he announced to the House 
of Commons that the King had promised to create a suffi- 
cient number of new peerages to carry the Parliament Act. 
Rather than have the ranks of the aristocracy diluted by 
the sudden addition of several hundred commoners to the 
nobility, the House of Lords gave way and sullenly assented 
to the Parliament Act, although a devoted few still voted 
in the negative on the ground that martyrdom would be 
Defeat of nobler than political suicide. Conservatives 
the die-hards Gomplained that the old constitution had been 
“‘suspended’’ and that no check now existed on innovation. 
Particularly they feared the enactment of an Irish Home 
Rule Bill, since Mr. Redmond, the Irish Nationalist leader, 
was unwilling to await another general election before ask- 
ing the Liberals to redeem their promises to his party. 

The Irish question was an unfortunate legacy of history. 
Had it been merely a question of adjusting fresh problems 
Predirish that had arisen in the nineteenth and twentieth 
Gaetan centuries, Parliament might have found a fairly 
satisfactory solution for the difficulties between Great 
Britain and “John Bull’s Other Island.” But the very 
root of the trouble lay in wrongs of the past which could 
never be righted, or be forgotten by the descendants of 
those who suffered. The English conquest of Ireland be- 
gan in the twelfth century; it has never been thoroughly 
completed. For centuries England neglected her west- 
ward estate, leaving its destinies to Norman adventurers 
who warred more or less successfully against the Celtic 
tribesmen, but established no firm government. Under 
the Tudor and Stuart Kings, and especially under the dic- 
tatorship of Oliver Cromwell, the English Government 
undertook a more systematic conquest, carrying fire and 
sword to all parts of the island and “‘planting”’ settlers from 
England and Scotland in the best lands, particularly in 
northeastern Ulster. The old racial barrier became of less 
importance as the English language was now generally 
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spoken even by the native Celts. Buta new barrier arose 
as a consequence of the Protestant Reformation. Ireland 
as a whole rejected the Reformation and clung to the old 
Catholic faith, the more intensely because they saw in the 
Protestants, aliens and conquerors, enemies of their na- 
tionality as well as of their faith. The immigrants from 
Great Britain were Protestants, some of the Anglican 
Church and some of the Presbyterian. The Protestant 
minority enjoyed a monopoly of political power and enacted 
- “penal laws’’ to hold the Catholic majority in subjection. 
At the opening of the nineteenth century the Irish Parlia- 
ment was merged with the British into a common Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, but the Catholics did not ob- 
tain complete political equality with Protestants until 
1829. 

Now that their greatest grievance, religious discrimina- 
tion, was removed, the English thought that the Irish 
would be content. But the Irish, in addition to Irish 
their bitter memories of the past, had still three ‘forms 
important demands to press. Firstly, they wished to dis- 
establish the Anglican Church in Ireland (the so-called 
Irish Church), which represented only about one eighth of 
the population. Secondly, they wished to break up the 
land monopoly, the ownership of most of the good agri- 
cultural land in Ireland by a few alien landlords who took 
advantage of the needs of their tenants to raise rents to an 
extortionate figure and who had the power to turn tenants 
out of their holdings without warning. Thirdly, they 
wished to repeal the Act of Union of 1801 and restore to 
Ireland a separate Parliament. The Liberal statesman 
Gladstone became at last convinced of the political neces- 
sity of remedying the Irish grievances. He succeeded in 
disestablishing the Irish Church; he introduced legislation 
to protect the tenant from eviction and excessive Gy, Gstone’s 
rents, and providing compensation for improve-_ work for 
ments made at his own expense on the expira- eae 
tion of his lease; twice he brought forward bills for Irish 
Home Rule. His first Home Rule measure was defeated 
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by the House of Commons in 1886, and resulted in the 
permanent secession of the Liberal Unionist wing of his 
party. His second bill was rejected by the House of Lords 
in 1893. Gladstone died with the Irish question, to which 
he had devoted so much of his life, still almost as far as 
ever from solution. But at least he had demonstrated that 
some English statesmen were willing to work for Ireland, 
and he left an alliance between Liberals and Irish Na- 
tionalists that was politically useful to both. 

In the early nineteenth century Ireland rivaled Russia : 
as a land of poverty. This was in part the fault of the land 
The econo. system, which diverted into unproductive chan- 
mic problem nels too much of the surplus wealth created by 
the labor of the farmers, but in part the cause was over- 
population, too dense a settlement on a little area. Po- 
tatoes rather than wheat bread became the ‘‘staff of life,’’ 
and when the potato crop failed thousands died of starva- 
tion. After the forties a constant stream of emigration 
from Ireland to America and the British colonies diminished 
the population of the country from over eight million to 
less than five million. The land was now better able to 
support its sons. Gladstone’s legislation improved the 
lot of the tenant farmer, and the Conservatives adopted 
his land policy and carried it even further. Wyndham’s 
Act of 1903, initiated by a Conservative ministry, ap- 
propriated large sums to buy out the landlords and trans- — 
form the tenantry into freehold peasant farmers. Ireland 
now suffers less from land monopoly than Great Britain. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, one of the wisest friends of Ireland, 
organized codperative associations among the Irish peas- 
ants so that the strength of all would be the strength of 
each. The twentieth century found Ireland still desirous 
of greater national autonomy, but no longer “‘the most dis- 
tressful country that ever yet was seen.” Ireland is not 
yet a wealthy nation, its manufactures have been little de- 
veloped save around the city of Belfast, but the decreasing 
flow of emigration has been the measure of a returning 
prosperity. 
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In 1912 the Liberal ministry introduced a third Home 
Rule Bill. Ireland was still to be represented in the 
British Parliament, but its delegation would be The thitd 
cut from more than a hundred members to 42. Home Rule 
Various important matters, such as peace and 
- war, tariffs, religious establishments, and certain financial 
affairs, were reserved for the British Parliament. Other 
questions were to be transferred to an Irish Parliament, 
chosen on a democratic basis. The measure was carried 
through the Commons and placed on the statute books in 
spite of the opposition of the House of Lords, but it never 
went into effect, as the coming of the Great War suspended 
its operation, and before the war was over new measures 
had been brought forward which tried to reconcile the 
claims of the Catholic majority with the special interests 
of the Protestant minority in Ulster. The dis- The Ulster 
trict around Belfast in northeastern Ulster Problems 
formed indeed a nation within a nation. Geography bound 
its fate inseparably up with the rest of Ireland, but the na- 
tional sentiment of the Belfast ‘‘enclave’’ was in every way 
the opposite of that of the rest of the country. The peo- 
ple were English or Scotch in origin, they were zealous 
Protestants in religion, they were industrial and not agra- 
rian by occupation. Very sincerely fearing misrule by the 
Catholic majority they declared that ‘‘Home Rule is Rome 
Rule,” adhered to the Unionist Party in politics, and 
threatened rebellion and secession if placed under the au- 
thority of a separate Irish Parliament. On the very eve 
of the war Sir Edward Carson and other Ulster leaders were 
drilling volunteers to resist the enforcement of the Home 
Rule law. 

The Liberal ministry did not bring forward reforms so 
rapidly after the elections of 1910 as in the earlier years of 
their power. The fight over the House of Lords The Insur- 
and the Home Rule Bill consumed much of their @°¢ Acts 
time. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer found op- 
portunity to round out his program of social reform by in- 
troducing insurance against sickness and unemployment. 
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As in the case of old age pensions, the new government in- 
surance laws were adapted to English conditions from a 
German model. But the English old age pension funds 
were contributed wholly by the State, whereas the in- 
surance laws followed German example more closely and 
made up the needed fund by contributions from employers, 
workingmen, and the State. This novel idea — novel at 
least to individualistic Britain — of compulsory contribu- 
tions did not escape criticism. It seemed to many an un- 
warrantable interference with individual liberty, just as 
the old age pensions had appeared to men of the old “‘self- 
help” school as pauperization. But theoretical arguments, 
however valid in themselves, gave way before the practical 
need of remedying the terrible consequences of industrial 
poverty and the difficulty of finding any alternative to 
State aid. 

Outside the British Isles themselves five colonies, settled 
largely by men of British stock, are distinguished by the 
rhe name of Dominions. Three of these Dominions 
Dominions are federal in structure, the Dominion of Canada, 
collectively the Commonwealth of Australia, and the Union 
of South Africa; two are unitary, Newfoundland and New 
Zealand. In strict law they do not quite occupy a posi- 
tion of equality with Great Britain. The British Parlia- 
ment is still the only Imperial Parliament. The decision of 
peace and war, the main direction of foreign affairs, and 
the main burden of Imperial defense still rest with the 
British ministry and Parliament. The King is represented 
in the Dominions by a Governor General appointed on the 
advice of the British ministry. Certain cases involving Im- 
perial interests may be carried on appeal from Dominion 
courts to the judicial committee of the Privy Council. Yet 
in the relation of the Dominions to the British Government, 
as so frequently in British politics, one must look below 
the surface of legal theory to find the political reality. The 
British Parliament may legislate for the Dominions; in 
practice it permits the Dominion Parliaments as free a 
hand as itself enjoys. The Governor General acts as 
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strictly by the advice of his ministers as does the King. 
While the British Government speaks for the ; 

whole Empire in Imperial and foreign affairs, pepe ae 
it has frequently called into consultation the EN the 

. oe i ominions 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions before tak- 
ing any action likely to affect their interests. Since 1919 
the Dominions have sent their own representatives to the 
League of Nations. Each Dominion may determine for 
itself what aid in men, money, or ships it will give to the 
Empire in the event of war, and in time of peace it retains 
its military establishment under its own control. The Brit- 
ish Empire is not even a customs union, each Dominion 
being free to develop its own commercial system and pro- 
tect its own industries against British as well as foreign 
competition. 

Logically minded men find the contrast between the 
theoretical dependence and actual indenendence (slightly 
qualified) of the Dominions an indefensible con- 4, ee 
stitutional arrangement. They have advocated of Imperial 

: ° : federation 

an Imperial Supergovernment in which Great 

Britain would enjoy equal status with the Dominions.? 
This would have the advantaze of giving the Dominions a 
direct share in the control of foreign policy, it would en- 
couraze legislation looking towards the welfare of the Em- 
pire as a whole, it would relieve the British Parliament of 
some part of its present excessive burden of duties, and it 
would end the nominally ‘‘colonial”’ position of the Domin- 
ions. But thus far the advocates of Imperial federation 
have made little headway. They have succeeded in win- 
ning fuller recognition for the separate nationhood of the 
Dominions, in bringing their leaders into more intimate and 
frequent consultation with the chiefs of the British cabi- 
net, and in transforming the popular conception of the Em- 
pire from ‘‘mother country” and “colonies” to a “ British 
commonwealth of nations.’”’ The new spirit, however, has 
not yet been embodied in new machinery. The opposition 


«See Lionel Curtis, The Problem of the Commonwealth (1916), for a vigorous 
defense of Imperial federation. 
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does not arise from British conservatism only, the feeling 
that ‘we are getting along very well as things are,” but 
quite as much from the reluctance of the Dominions them- 
selves to surrender their present practical independence for 
a share in the responsibilities of European politics and Im- 
perial defense. 

Before the Great War statesmen of the Dominions 
met those of Great Britain in a series of colonial confer- 
The Imperial ences. The first of these, held in 1887 in the 
Conferences fiftieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign, typified 
the growing spirit of imperialism which characterized the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. Colonies were 
no longer regarded, as in the ‘‘mid-Victorian’’ years, as 
destined to secede from the Empire as soon as they no 
longer needed protection. The conference of 1894 took 
place in Canada. The conferences of 1897 and 1902 were 
dominated by the energetic imperialism of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, the Colonial Secretary, but his attempts to create an 
Imperial Council and customs union were not successful. 
Under the Liberal régime the conferences of 1907 and I911 
made no further progress towards political or economic 
unity, as the Liberal ministry was not willing to sacrifice 
free trade for the sake of an Imperial tariff, and the sug- 
gestion from New Zealand of an Imperial Council with 
legislative authority seemed too radical alike to the British 
and to the other Dominions. But there was much fruitful 
discussion of the problems of defense and in particular of 
strengthening the navy. These conferences, now renamed 
Imperial Conferences, had only advisory powers, but they 
enabled the British Government to keep in touch with 
public opinion in distant parts of the Empire and thus 
to harmonize the policies of the British cabinet and the 
Dominion ministries, very much as the conferences of 
state governors in the United States, equally without legal 
authority, have materially aided in codrdinating legisla- 
tion in the several states. 

The oldest and greatest of the Dominions was Canada, 
comprising all of British North America except Newfound- 
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land and the islands of the Caribbean. The Canadian 
federation dates from 1867, though most of the calag a 
component provinces enjoyed ‘“‘home rule” as_ the twenti- 
separate colonies before the union. In area, re- GEE 
sources, and possibilities Canada is comparable to the whole 
United States, though her present population is less than 
that of New York State. The Dominion consists of nine 
provinces, each with its own legislature and responsible pro- 
vincial ministry, and the vast, thinly settled territories of 
the Far Northwest which are under the more direct author- 
ity of the Dominion Government. The three provinces of 
the Atlantic shore, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, are known collectively as the ‘‘maritime 
provinces.” Then along the Saint Lawrence River lies 
the great province of Quebec, more French than English 
in speech and clinging still to the laws, religion, and customs 
of the days when Canada was a colony of France. North of 
the Great Lakes is Ontario, the most populous colony of 
English origin, founded by British Loyalists exiled from 
the United States after the Revolution. Then westward 
lie the three “prairie provinces’’ of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta. It is this part of Canada which has 
been most rapidly transformed in recent years. In thirty 
years their population has increased thirteen ), “elope 
fold (1891 to 1921) and is now about two mil- ment of the 
lion. The development of transcontinental wheat lands 
railway lines, the poleward planting of hardy wheat, and 
the eager search of immigrants from both Europe and the 
United States for untilled lands have in one generation 
transformed this part of the Dominion. On the Pacific 
coast is British Columbia, continuing the Rocky Mountain 
chain up from Oregon and Washington. Except for 
French Quebec the English and Scotch element pre- 
dominates in the population, although the prairie provinces 
have welcomed farmers from northern and eastern Europe 
and from the United States, and British Columbia has a 
few thousand Asiatics — Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus. 
The recent tendency in Canada, as in the United States, 
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has been to discourage Asiatic immigration altogether and 
The racial to use greater care in selecting new citizens from 
problem overcrowded Europe. 

The Dominion Government closely follows the British 
model. The executive power is in the hands of a min- 
Canadian istry appointed by the Governor General, but 
Bones in reality responsible to an elected House of 
Commons. The place of the House of Lords is taken by a 
Senate, whose members are appointed for life on the ad- 
vice of the ministry. There is no hereditary aristocracy in 
Canada or in any of the Dominions. The provinces cor- 
respond in a general way to the American states, but have 
on the whole less independent power. As in Great Britain 
there are two traditional parties, Liberal and Conservative, 
and to an even greater extent than in the mother country 
the rule of stable, long-term ministries has prevailed. 
During the early part of the century the Liberals were 
in power with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the eminent French 
Canadian, as Premier. In 1911 a general election took 
place on the issue of reciprocity with the United States of 
America. The Liberals, as in Britain a low tariff party, 
favored an agreement that would break down the some- 
what artificial line separating Canadian markets from those 
of the United States. The Conservatives declared for con- 
tinued protection, not only for economic reasons, but from 
fear lest the loss of economic independence might in the 
end lead to political absorption into the American Union. 
They appealed, and successfully, to nationalist sentiment. 
Sir Robert Borden, the Conservative leader, now assumed 
office and continued to hold it throughout the Great War. 
Tariff difficulties have also proved a factor in keeping the 
Newfound- little fishing community of Newfoundland an 
Jena independent Dominion, enjoying a government 
similar in character to that of Canada, but in no way con- 
nected with it. 

The Commonwealth of Australia is of much more recent 
creation than the Dominion of Canada. Australia is an 
island continent, about as large as the continental United 
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States without Alaska, in which British settlements were 
gradually established throughout the nineteenth 
century, first as penal colonies for ‘‘trans- 
ported”’ convicts, then as frontier settlements of miners and 
sheep-herders, and finally as agricultural and industrial 
communities. But the distances were so vast and the 
population so scanty that the several communities were 
organized as separate colonies, and not until 1900 could 
these colonies agree on the constitution of a common feder- 
ation. On January 1, 1901, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia came into existence. As compared with the Cana- 
dian constitution the Australian more resembles that of the 
United States. The divisions of the Commonwealth are 
called states, not provinces, and they enjoy a greater de- 
gree of home rule. There is a Senate in which the states 
have equal representation (six from each state) and a 
House of Representatives in which representation corre- 
sponds to population. But Australia follows British usage 
in making the ministries of the federal and local govern- 
ments alike responsible to the legislature. 

The political life of Australia is more different from that 
of Canada than the constitutional forms. Canada has in 
the main been a conservative commonwealth, Australian 
slow to enter untrodden ways. Australia has Politics 
shown decided radical tendencies. The two chief parties 
came to be Liberal and Labor and the chief issues con- 
cerned the extent to which government should experiment 
in the economic field. The Labor Party, like the British, 
draws most of its strength from the trade unions. Its 
ultimate ideals are socialistic, but a nationalist socialism 
far removed in temper from the cosmopolitan 
socialism of Europe. Instead of advocating free 
trade the Labor Party is willing to support protection, 
as Australia is a young country with infant in- The “White 
dustries. Both parties uphold the policy of ex- Australia’? ¢ 
cluding all Asiatic labor by rigid immigration gets 
laws, and maintaining an organized system of national de- 
fense, based on compulsory military training, to defend the 
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Commonwealth against possible Asiatic enemies. Although 
Australia has less than two inhabitants to the square mile, 
her statesmen have not hesitated to assume responsibility 
Colonial for the administration of Papua (British New 
policy, Guinea) and, since the war, for German New 
Guinea as well. Thus the colony becomes in turn a coloniz- 
ing power. Australia has been a pioneer in political demo- 
cracy. The colony of Victoria was one of the first of mod- 
ern communities to use vote by ballot (hence the term 
“ Australian ballot’’). Adult suffrage exists for 
both federal and state elections and the popular 
referendum is employed. The authority of the Govern- 
State ment has been freely used for the protection of 
coaaien labor by industrial legislation, the amelioration 
of poverty by old age and invalidity pensions and ma- 
ternity grants (the ‘“‘baby bonus”’), for the opening of arid 
lands to settlement and the compulsory division of large 
estates into smaller holdings. The chief present problem 
is rural development. Half the population lives in the 
great industrial towns, although the tropical lowlands of 
the northern shore, the vast interior desert plateau, and 
even wide: spaces of the cultivatable grasslands of the 
southeast remain almost uninhabited. 

The interesting little island group of New Zealand in its 
area and its temperate climate bears much resemblance to 
New the British Isles at the farthest extremity of the 
Zealand globe. The chief industry is sheep-raising, but 
like Australia New Zealand has striven to establish a na- 
tional economy with a just balance of industry and agri- 
culture. Unlike Australia New Zealand has a unitary 
government, a single Parliament and ministry serving for 
the whole country. In political and economic experiment 
meen New Zealand has shown the way even to Aus- 
apdleaciel tralia. Perhaps the most interesting experi- 

ments have been the compulsory arbitration 
laws for the prevention of industrial disputes, and the 
compulsory partition of large landholdings. Government 
banking and insurance are highly developed. The political 
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system is thoroughly democratic, resting since 1893 on adult 
suffrage. One interesting phase of national life is the 
native question. The Australian natives were The native 
mere savages who have contributed nothing to question — 
the world but the boomerang and some quaint customs 
which have interested scientists. But the Maori of New 
Zealand was a warrior of skill, courage, and intelligence who 
offered a real obstacle to white settlement. His mastery 
of the arts of both peace and war won him considerable 
respect even from his British enemies, and now he has 
settled down as a peaceful farmer with a grant of land and 
a small share in the national legislature. Although the 
New Zealand settlers now get along fairly well with their 
darker compatriots, they are as much resolved as the Aus- 
tralians to permit no immigration of non-European races 
to endanger their high standards of life and labor. New 
Zealand also has a small colonial empire of her own, con- 
sisting of island groups in her part of the Pacific. 

The chief event in the history of South Africa since the 
Boer War has been the union of the two mainly British 
colonies of Cape Colony and Natal with the two sdurte Ata 
conquered Dutch colonies of the Transvaal and since the 
Orange Free State into a common federation. ara? 
In spite of the bitter memories of a recent war, the union 
was constituted with but little opposition in 1909. The 
British and Dutch in the population elements are of some- 
what equal strength and both languages are in +4. Union 
official use. The first Prime Minister of the of South 
Union was Louis Botha, former Boer general. price 
The Union Government consists of the Governor General, 
his council or ministry, a Senate selected in part by the 
colonial legislatures and in part by appointment, and a 
House of Assembly elected by the people.’ The provinces, 
even more than in Canada, are strictly subordinated to the 
federal authority. The South African Party, representing 
the interests of the Dutch who are friendly to the Union and 
are willing to accept a place within the British Empire, has 
been the principal political force and it has enjoyed the 
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general support of the Progressive or British Party. The 
Political Nationalists under General Hertzog, represent- 
tendencies ing the Boers who are still unreconciled to the 
result of the Boer War, and the Labor group, representing 
chiefly the radical miners, have proved formidable op- 
ponents to the dominant party. 

More serious than the party strife of Boer and Briton, 
or even the industrial warfare of miner and mine-owner, is 
White and the native problem. The native negro races 
black within the territory of the Union far outnumber 
the white settlers. In Cape Colony some of them enjoy 
the franchise, but as a group they stand outside the po- 
litical life of the Union, serving the whites as personal or 
industrial wage laborers or living in village communities of 
their own with little reference to the new civilization grow- 
ing up around them. Can these millions of half-civilized 
Africans become in time equal citizens of the Union? Will 
they willingly accept an inferior status? Or is the solution 
to be found in segregation, setting aside certain districts as 
‘“‘reservations’’ for their exclusive use? These problems 
the statesmen of South Africa would like to solve, but the 
direction in which the solution must be sought is still un- 
known. Another racial problem is the Asiatic immigrant. 
Brown and The importation of Chinese labor was ended 
yellow by the Liberal victory in England, but Hindus 
(who, as British subjects, are not so easy to exclude from 
British territory) have settled in considerable numbers in 
some parts of the Union. Asiatic labor is in some respects 
more advantageous to the mine-owners than either the 
high-priced white man, with his radical trades-unionism, or 
the easy-going native black man. But many South African 
leaders feel that to permit Asiatic immigration would add 
new difficulties to a racial situation already too complex. 

Thus far we have considered in detail those parts of the 
British Empire which may be justly termed a Common- 
Two aspects wealth of Nations, the British Isles, and the 
of Empire ~~ Dominions, lands lying in whole or in part in the 
temperate zone and settled to a considerable degree by men 
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of European stock. Here democratic self-government has 
had almost unrestricted play. But another, and larger, 
part of the Empire is in a position of dependence, ad- 
ministered by officials appointed to govern them and sub- 
ject to the authority of the cabinet ministers for Indian or 
colonial affairs. The policies which the British Govern- 
ment has pursued in governing the sons of the tropics must 
be the subject of a later chapter.' 
1See Chapter VI. 


CHAPTER I 
THE DEMOCRACIES OF ATLANTIC EUROPE 


Seventy years ago, as those who are now old can well remember, the approach- 
ing rise of the masses to power was regarded by the educated classes of Europe 
as a menace to order and prosperity. Then the word Democracy awakened 
dislike or fear. Now it is a word of praise.... It is not the nature of de- 
mocracy, nor even the variety of the shapes it wears, that are to-day in debate, 
but rather the purposes to which it may be turned, the social and economic 
changes it may be used to effect. 
JAMES BRYCE 


EUROPE as a continent is but a huge peninsula extending 
westward from the land mass of Asia. As Europe narrows 
; towards the Atlantic from the broad Asian base, 

The National . . é ; ’ 
States of it is split by mountain ranges and the encroach- 
Taig ing sea into small but very definite geographical 
units, the ‘‘countries’’ of western Europe. 
Italy, France, and Spain are more easily defined on a 
physical map than is the continent of Europe itself. This 
fact has tended to make western Europe the home of na- 
tional States in contrast to the huge polyglot Empires of 
eastern Europe and Asia. Differing greatly as they do in . 
race, language, religious allegiance, and economic develop- 
ment, the countries of Atlantic Europe stand out in the 
first quarter of the twentieth century as a group charac- 
terized by: (1) a common historical background of the 
Roman Catholic and feudal culture of medieval ‘ Chris- 
tendom’’; (2) the achievement of national unity and in- 
dependence; (3) the realization of a relatively high degree 
of popular self-government as parliamentary democracies. 
This chapter will treat only of the nations of continental 
Europe to the north, west, or south of Germany. Great 
Britain is a typical member of the group, but has been con- 
sidered already as the central part of the far-flung British 
Empire. Germany shares in full the historic traditions 
and intellectual life of the West, but her autocratic po- 
litical forms, down to the revolution of 1918, render it 
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inappropriate to consider her in a chapter devoted to 
the working of parliamentary democracy from 1901 to 
Igi4. 

England was the grand model from which the other 
countries of Atlantic Europe copied parliamentary institu- 
tions at various times during the nineteenth partiamen- 
century. Broadly speaking, this involved the tary govern- 
following constitutional features: (1) a nominal epattA ene 
Chief of State, whether hereditary ruler or Europe 
elected magistrate; (2) a cabinet, ministry, or council, ap- 
pointed by the Chief of State, but responsible to an elected 
legislative body; (3) a legislative body, chosen at least in 
part by popular vote, with power to grant or deny the 
money needed to run the government as well as to enact 
all necessary legislation. Even if there were a King, he 
could not rule against the will of his ministers nor select 
ministers who could not command a working majority in 
the legislative branch of the government. 

But in one respect parliamentary government in Great 
Britain differed from its copies on the continent. In the 
British House of Commons, as we have seen, aha Tebe 
the Government could reckon on the support of ence between 
a single party, or durable coalition of parties, the British 
having a majority in the House of Commons. continental 

7 6 Governments 
In such countries as France, Italy, and Spain the 
ministry had to find its majority by ingenious combinations 
of many party groups; no one party having a stable ma- 
jority. Asa result the ‘“‘fall”’ of a ministry might occur 
unexpectedly at almost any moment; it had no such sig- 
nificance as a presidential election in the United States or 
the defeat of a British Prime Minister. There might be 
three or four new ministries within a single year without 
any appeal to the people at the polls, without any inter- 
ruption of public business, and even without any important 
shift of party strength or party policy. Sometimes real 
issues were involved in a parliamentary crisis; more com- 
monly it meant that the Prime Minister of the moment had 
met a temporary reverse and had yielded his place to a 
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colleague who could more successfully piece together a 
working majority. 

~ Parliamentary government is not necessarily democratic, 
Widening since it may rest, as in England during the eight- 
of the eenth century, on a very restricted franchise. 
eS Even so, it has been wisely said that “ An as- 
sembly elected on a comparatively narrow franchise but 
with wide powers does more to make a government popular 
than one elected on a wider franchise with narrower 
powers.” * With divine right kingship once set aside and 
constitutional traditions and habits well established in a 
nation, it is usually easy to broaden the franchise until the 
great mass of the population are active citizens. During 
the twentieth century without revolutionary disturbances 
universal manhood suffrage was extended to nearly all na- 
tions of western Europe which had not already attained 
this goal in the later years of the previous century, and in 
several countries, both before and after the Great War, 
women too were granted all the rights of citizenship. 

Before the Great War interrupted the peaceful develop- 
ment of western Europe, hastening some reforms and de- 
Radical laying others, the democratic movement had 
poles gathered enormous impetus. The extension of 
the suffrage was but one of many political reforms designed 
to place the Government unreservedly in the hands of the 
people. Even more significant was the attempt to realize 
economic democracy and to curb the power of private 
wealth which had grown to such astounding proportions in 
Europe as well as in America since machine industry had 
replaced hand labor. Two aspects of this movement may 
be distinguished as social reform and socialism. 

Social reform was the monopoly of no political party. 
It is the common term, somewhat too vague to be quite 
Social satisfactory, applied to all reforms which are 
reform intended to help those who cannot, unaided, 
help themselves. On the legislative side it includes such 
measures as the restriction of the labor of women and chil- 


tJ. Bryce, Modern Democracies, vol. 1, p. 40. 
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dren, the inspection of factories, the pensioning of aged or 
disabled workingmen, and the requirement of sanitary 
housing in the great cities. Both liberal and clerical 
(Catholic) parties put before the electors broad legislative 
programs of social reform; only extreme conservatives and 
a few liberals who feared that State aid might sap private 
initiative opposed the new legislation. But social reform 
cost money, and the increased taxes on accumulated wealth, 
incomes, inheritances, and land caused much apprehension 
among the propertied classes. 

Socialism, on the other hand, was the movement of a 
party and a class. The socialists were known in various 
countries by various names; thus in England 
and in Australia many moderate socialists were 
content to work within the Labor parties. But the so- 
cialists everywhere, whatever their national allegiance or 
their differences of opinion on minor points of economic 
theory and political tactics, regarded themselves as com- 
rades in a world-wide crusade and were accustomed to 
meet and exchange views at international conferences. The 
socialists were agreed that the chief means of production 
and distribution, such as the land, the mines, public utili- 
ties, water-power, the railroads, the principal factories and 
manufacturing plants, should be ‘“‘nationalized’’ or ac- 
quired by the Government. They differed as to whether 
the properties thus acquired should be paid for, how rapidly 
it was feasible to transfer ownership from private to public 
hands, and how they should be managed under the new 
régime. Most of the socialists based their propaganda on 
the economic theories of Karl Marx, a Jewish economist 
and reformer of the nineteenth century. These “ Marx- 
ian”’ socialists emphasized the conflict of interests between 
the property-owning class, or ‘“‘ bourgeoisie,” and the “ pro- 
letariat’’ who had nothing to live on but the wages of their 
daily labor. 

Even the regular socialists were considered conservative 
by some impatient labor unionists who advocated ‘‘direct 
action” (strikes and the destruction of property or ‘‘sabo- 


Socialism 
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tage’’) so that industrial property would pass directly into 
Pare? the hands of workingmen’s organizations (‘‘syn- 
Syndicalism : 
and, ai dicates’’”). The most radical party of all was 
anarchism —_ +he anarchist; favoring the abolition of all gov- 
ernment. The anarchists won a sinister notoriety by the 
assassination of King Humbert of Italy in 1900 and of 
President McKinley a year later, but they were really few 
in number and out of touch with the general trend of radi- 
cal opinion, which in the twentieth century sought rather 
to strengthen and make use of the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment than to scrap it. 


FRANCE 


The most important democracy of continental Europe at~ 
the opening of the century was the French Republic. Like 


praites? all the other Governments in western Europe, 
Reet France entrusted political power to an elected 
Power in legislative body and to a ministry dependent 
Europe 


on it, but unlike the rest France retained nothing 
of traditional monarchic forms. With the exception of 
Switzerland, France was the only considerable nation in 
Europe with a republican constitution. The Republic had 
been evolved during a century of revolutions, civil wars, 
bold political experiments, and it was still felt to be on the 
defensive. The democratic parties in France during the 
first decade of the new century exerted themselves less to 
reform existing institutions than to protect the constitution” 
against real or supposed enemies. So well was this task 
performed that by the opening of the Great War the Mon- 
archist Party had practically disappeared, and under the 
shock of war the French Government proved to be the most 
stable political structure in Europe. 

Since France has a ‘“‘parliamentary’’ constitution it 
follows that a French President has little of the political 
The power enjoyed by a President of the United 
President States. His office is a dignity rather than a 
responsibility and it has most frequently been given to a 
popular politician who has reached the age of retirement 
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from the hurly-burly of party conflict. He is chosen by the 
“two legislative chambers, the Senate and the House of 
Deputies, voting as a single body. His nominal term of 
office is seven years, and he is eligible for reélection, but by 
a series of strange accidents the presidential term of office 
has become almost as indeterminate as that of a Prime 
Minister. Adolphe Thiers (1871-73), who had the power 
if not the name of President, resigned because of legislative 
hostility; so did his successors, Marshal MacMahon (1873- 
79), and, in his second term, Jules Grévy (1879-87). 
President Sadi Carnot was assassinated by an anarchist in 
1894. His successor, Casimir-Périer, resigned the following 
year. President Félix Faure died in office in 1899. In the 
new century things went better. Presidents Emile Loubet 
(1899-1906) Armand Falliéres (1906-13), and Raymond 
Poincaré (1913-20) served out their full terms. But 
President Paul Deschanel, elected in 1920, resigned after 
a few months; being succeeded by Alexandre Millerand, 
who, accused of exceeding his powers as President, resigned 
in turn in 1924. Gaston Doumergue was , LOS his_, 
successor. carcrmated 1192 ¥accceded by Mhert Aelrine 
The powers of the President are exercised by a ene of v 
Ministers, appointed by himself but responsible to the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Prime Minister The 
(or President of the Council) is the real ruler of }=™!™'S*ty 
France so long as he commands a secure parliamentary 
majority. His tenure of office is apt to be much shorter 
than that of the President. During the first twenty years 
of the present century there were no less than twenty- 
three successive ministries.t But it should be remembered 
that a new cabinet often retains part of the membership of 
the old cabinet.2. Foreign Minister Delcassé retained his 
post for seven years in spite of several cabinet changes. A 
Premier forced out of office may hope to return to it again, 
perhaps many times. Thus Aristide Briand held the of- 


t For the list of ministries from 1876 to 1920 see Sait, Government and Politics 
of France, pp. 447-49. sey 

2 Clemenceau was once reproached for bringing about the downfall of so 
many cabinets. ‘‘I fought only one,’ he replied; “they are all the same.” 
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fice of Prime Minister on ten occasions. Usually cabinet 
members are chosen from a comparatively limited circle of 
politicians active in the Chamber of Deputies or Senate 
and a new ministry does not necessarily mean a ministry of 
inexperienced men. Only occasionally is a man appointed 
to a cabinet office from outside parliamentary life, though 
sometimes the Ministers of War and of the Marine are 
chosen from the army and navy. 

The legislative power of the Republic is exercised by the 
‘Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. These bodies meet 
The and vote together as a single National Assembly 
Chamber of when a new President is to be elected or a re- 
ey vision of the Constitution is to be considered. 
The Chamber of Deputies is chosen by direct and universal 
manhood suffrage.t_ It holds office for a four-year term, 
and though the President may dissolve it, with the consent 
of the Senate, before the expiration of this term, there has 
been only one such dissolution. Like the British House of 
Commons, the Chamber of Deputies has come to have chief 
control over both national finance and the rise and fall of 
ministries. 

The Senate is about half the size of the Chamber of 
Deputies; it is also a body of older men (Senators must be at 
least forty years of age). For both reasons it is 
more orderly and dignified than the Chamber of 
Deputies and many French students of public affairs say 
that it has a larger proportion of able statesmen than the 
lower House. But it cannot be compared in point of in- 
fluence with the American Senate. Senators are elected 
for nine years, one third of the Senate being renewed each 
three years. The election is not direct, but through local 
electoral colleges consisting of the deputies for each de- 
partment, the councilors of the department, the councilors 


The Senate 


2 The most discussed constitutional question during the Third Republic was 
whether members should be elected for single districts (scrutin d’arrondissement) 
as in the American House of Representatives, or by a general ticket for the 
whole of a department (scrutin de liste) as in the American Electoral College. 
In 1919 the scrutin de liste was revived, with a provision for proportional repre- 
sentation. 
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of each district (arrondissement) of the department, and the 
delegates chosen by each commune. As most of the elec- 
tors are delegates from the communes (the smallest local 
division, corresponding in a general way to the American 
township’), Gambetta once described the Senate as ‘‘the 
Grand Council of the communes of France.” 

Of local government in France not much need be said 
because there is no ‘‘state’’ or province to share the legis- 
lative authority of the central government and Goitratiza- 
-even local administration is carried on in ac- tion of 
cordance with orders received from Paris. The ®°v"™™e" 
largest unit of local government is the department. Ex- 
clusive of Alsace-Lorraine, there are eighty-six depart- 
ments; each governed by a prefect appointed by the Presi- 
dent on the nomination of the Minister of the Interior. 
The prefect is at once the executive chief of the The de- 
department, with almost unlimited powers of Partment 
supervision over the local administration, and the obedient 
agent of the central government. He is assisted by an 
elected council of very limited powers. 

With the mathematical precision so characteristic of 
French legislation, each department is subdivided into 
districts or arrondissements; each district into 

A The arron- 
cantons; each canton into communes. Each  dissement, 
district has its subprefect and district council. cartonees 
The canton is an electoral and judicial area 
without a special council. The commune is the real cell- 
unit of the body politic; it is the only existing political 
division which really touches the immediate interests and 
affections of the mass of the people. The communes, more 
than 36,000 in number, range in size from great cities to 
country villages of less than fifty inhabitants. Each has 
an elected council, the size of which varies somewhat with 
the size of the commune, and a mayor chosen by the 
council. Paris, as the capital, is more directly under the 
control of the central government than the smaller com- 
munes. 

To an American, an Englishman, or even a German, ac- 
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customed to definitely organized political parties each with 
Pontes its own machinery and platform, the political 
methods in life of France is perplexingly confused. With a 
Brance few exceptions, elections are not fought on party 
lines. Instead, a number of individuals are placed in. 
nomination by their friends in each electoral district, each 
candidate making a personal declaration of policy and 
associating himself with some political ‘‘tendency’’ of the 
times. The deputy does not lose his individual ‘‘self- 
determination’’ even in joining one of the groups in the 
Chamber, as party lines may shift issues and new alliances, 
‘blocs,’ and coalitions are arranged from time to time. 
The ministry usually includes members of several parties 
and often draws its support from individual deputies in all 
parts of the Chamber.* 

Much more significant than the ever-changing and often 
meaningless party names is the broad distinction between 
The the supporters of the present ‘‘bourgeois re- 
monarchist public’’ and its enemies to the right and to the 
Rent left. The Right or conservative group is now in- 
considerable, but in the early days of the Third Republic it 
outnumbered the republicans. It contains the remnant of 
three monarchist parties: the ‘‘legitimists,” or supporters of 
the older line of Bourbon kings, deposed in 1830; the 
“‘Orleanists,”’ or supporters of the younger Bourbon line 
which governed France from 1830 to 1848; the Bonapart- 
ists, who would revive the Napoleonic Empire of 1804-15 
and 1852-70. Associated with the three monarchist par- 
ties are a number of Frenchmen with no definite preference 
for a ruling dynasty, but who are opposed to the present 
parliamentary form of government and believe that France 
should have a strong central executive, whether monarch, 
president, or dictator. The Right is strongly nationalist 


* For those who must have statistics, the official party figures of the Chamber 
of 1914 were: Right, 16; Liberal eatin. 23; Republican Federation, 36; 
Democratic Left, 34; Republican Left, 54; Radical Left, 65; Independent Lett; 
23; Radicals and Radical-Socialists, 172; Socialist- Republicans: 23; Unised 


_ Socialists, 102; independents and non-party, 54. (See Sait, Government and 
Politics of France, p. 316.) 
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and militarist and opposed to all forms of pacifism and 
internationalism; like the corresponding parties in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia it is anti-Semitic and lays most 
evils of the present age to Jewish intrigues. The Right is 
also strongly clerical; that is, it would revive the power and 
privileges once possessed by the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Among its supporters are many brilliant literary men and 
political philosophers, as well as the descendants of the old 
nobility, and its cause is supported by able royalist journals, 
such as the famous /’ Action frangaise. 

A much stronger challenge to the existing order came 
from the Unified Socialist Party on the extreme Left. The 
Socialist Party is the best organized and most Socialism in 
rigorously disciplined of the French parties. France 
For many years it was split into many small factions of 
varying degrees of radicalism, but by 1905 Jean Jaurés, the 
ablest and most eloquent of the orthodox French Socialists, 
had succeeded in uniting all the parliamentary Socialist 
groups. The Socialists are less intent on political changes 
(since France is already a completely democratic republic) 
than on the nationalization of industry, the improvement of 
working-class conditions, and the overthrow of ‘‘militar- 
ism.’’ Some Socialists went so far as to preach immediate 
complete disarmament and to sow sedition in the army, 
but Jaurés advocated a short-term national militia on the 
Swiss model in place of the existing law of universal mili- 
tary service for three years. 

Between the Monarchist Right and the Socialist Left 
are the many parties devoted to the existing republican 
Constitution. The most conservative of these REDUBLCAD 
is the Liberal Action Party (Action Libérale groups; the 
Populaire), founded in 1902 to protect the Ro- pe Aaenoes 
man Catholic Church from hostile legislation. It corres- 
ponds in a general way to the Center Party in Germany, 
the Christian Socialists in Austria, the Popular Party in 
Italy. Like these other clerical parties the Liberal Action 
Party contains a wide range of opinion on questions unre- 
lated to the interests of the Church. Some of its mem- 
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bers are royalists at heart who accept the Republic simply 
because monarchy has become a dead issue; others are 
strongly democratic and advocate programs of social re- 
form which verge on socialism.’ 

On the other hand, the great party known as Radical and 
Radical-Socialist is a federation of groups based mainly on 
hostility to the influence of the clergy in politics. This 
party, or rather coalition, formed the heart of the “bloc”’ 
or alliance of radical republican and socialist parties which 
ruled France during the comparatively long ministries of 
Waldeck-Rousseau (1899-1902) and Emile Combes (1902- 
05) and forced through the laws restricting the monastic 
orders and separating Church and State. Until the elec- 
tion of 1919 the Radical and Radical-Socialist Party was 
the strongest political group in France and must be cred- 
ited with defending the Constitution staunchly against re- 
actionary enemies and with enacting into law many ad- 
vanced social reforms. 

The great struggle between State and Church which 
filled the first decade of the new century was largely the 
The Drey- result of royalist intrigues against the safety of 
UGS the Republic and the fact that many (though 
certainly not all) of the Catholic clergy and of the army 
officers were concerned in the reactionary movement. A 
test case arose when a Jewish captain of artillery, Alfred 
Dreyfus, was convicted of selling military information to 
Germany and banished to a penal colony for treason. 
Colonel Picquart, the novelist Emile Zola, and a number of 
republican politicians became convinced that Dreyfus was 
innocent and worked for a new trial. After prolonged and 
sensational legal proceedings Dreyfus was at last vindi- 
cated in 1906. The incident furnished an opportunity for 
bitter attacks on the republicans as enemies of religion, the 
army, and the French nation. 

The republican parties, sensing a common danger, drew 
together. They felt that a national crisis justified radical 


*For the best account in English of the Liberal Action Party, see P. Moon, 
The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in France (1921). 
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measures. By the ‘associations law” of 1901 religious 
orders unauthorized by the Government were Benen 
dissolved and their members forbidden to teach of Church 
in the schools. In 1905 the connection between a: 
the French Government and the Roman Catholic Church, 
resting on the agreement made by Napoleon in 1801 (the 
Concordat), was ended. The salaries paid to the clergy 
were discontinued, though pensions were granted to the 
older priests, and the churches, while remaining national 
property, were to be managed by religious corporations. 
The Pope objected to the separation of Church and State, 
and insisted that the organization of lay corporations (as- 
sociations cultuelles) was contrary to the principles of the 
Catholic Church, which has always insisted on the control 
of ecclesiastical affairs by the clergy. He forbade French 
Catholics to recognize the new law, and for several months 
there was a deadlock which threatened to result in closing 
churches all over France. Finally a working compromise 
was arranged, permitting the Catholic authorities to man- 
age Church property according to their traditional customs. 
France remains a Roman Catholic nation, but the French 
Government is now divorced from all religious func- 
tions. 

The army, equally with the Church, was regarded as 
hostile to the Republic. Since France has strictly uni- 
versal military service, the rank and file of the Heese 
army were republicans, but some of the higher tarism of 
officers were steeped in royalist tradition. The piel 
radical ‘‘bloc’’ secured the reduction of the term of military 
service to two years in 1905. Many officers were removed 
for suspected royalism, and some scandal was created when 
it was discovered that the Government had spied upon the 
private lives of suspected army officers to obtain evidence 
of disloyalty against them. The conduct of some officers 
in giving a political turn to the Dreyfus affair was con- 
sidered as justification for measures that under ordinary 
circumstances would have been intolerable. 

After the bitter but successful struggle with royalism, 
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open and hidden, the republican Government felt a self- 
The na- confidence that it had never felt before. At 
tional revi: each election the anti-republican vote declined * 
val, 1906-14 4nd the Socialist and radical vote increased. 
Yet the Government dealt as fearlessly with syndicalist 
rioters as with royalist conspirators. The Radical-Social- 
ist Clemenceau, the old ‘“‘tiger’’ who had wrecked so many 
cabinets, himself attained the Premiership in 1906 and for 
nearly three years ruled France as vigorously as Napoleon. 
Reproached by a revolutionary comrade for using the pub- 
lic power to put down a disorderly strike, he is said to have 
replied: ‘‘ You forget, my friend, we are now on opposite 
sides of the barricade.’’ And Briand, a former Socialist, 
when Premier told the deputies that if he had not found a 
legal way to suppress a railroad strike that endangered the 
national safety, namely by calling railwaymen to the colors, 
the Government would not have hesitated to use illegal 
measures. In 1913 the term of military service was again 
lengthened to three years in spite of vehement opposition 
from the Socialists and pacifist Radicals. Throughout the 
Great War France was ruled by the most radical Chamber 
of Deputies in the whole history of the Third Republic. 
The Republic had shown that neither in patriotic spirit 
nor in the assertion of authority was it weaker than the 
Napoleonic Empire or the Bourbon monarchy. 

The three years’ service law and the election of Raymond 
Poincaré, a “strong army’’ advocate, as President in 191 3 
were signs that France was awake to the peril of Germany’s 
increasing armaments and increasingly aggressive foreign 
policy. The French Government had won a diplomatic 
victory over Germany in the Morocco affair,? but it was not 
a “‘victory without a morrow,” for Germany had a larger 
army, a greater navy, vaster industrial resources, and a 
sixty per cent greater population than her rival to the west. 
France could no longer, as in the days of Louis XIV and 


*In 1885 there were over 3,500,000 votes cast for monarchist deputies; in 
1906 only some 600,000. 


2See Chapter IX. 
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the two Napoleons, play an aggressive part in European 
politics. The initiative now rested with Germany, but 
France was determined that the ‘‘day’’ when it came would 
not find her unprepared. All French politics, domestic and 
colonial as well as foreign, was conditioned by the danger 
from beyond the Rhine. 


ITALY 


Next in importance to France among the ‘‘ Latin sisters” 
was Italy, generally ranked among the Great Powers, 
though inferior in wealth and military strength poo vomic 
to Britain, Germany, and France. In spite of a problems 
sunny and genial climate, a quick-witted popu- ot lraly 
lation, and noble historical traditions, Italy rose to great- 
ness in the nineteenth century under heavy handicaps. 
When Rome had ruled the civilized world, and later, when 
the Italian city-states were the centers of trade and art, 
and the Mediterranean was the chief highway of commerce, 
industrial greatness depended more upon the skill of the 
individual artisan than upon rich deposits of coal and iron. 
But the development of America had shifted the main trade 
routes from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic and Italy was 
relatively poor in mineral wealth. 

Though in northern Italy, and particularly near Milan, 
there were important manufacturing industries, the ma- 
jority of Italians still depended on agriculture. Cu one 
But Italy, like Japan, was handicapped by nar- lation and 
row frontiers and the fact that much of the coun- °™8"*°" 
try was untillable highland. With a smaller area of fertile 
lowland than France, Italy had nearly as great a popula- 
tion, and, while the French population was stationary, Italy 
had the highest birth-rate in western Europe. Italy was, 
indeed, perhaps the only nation in all Europe which really 
had a ‘surplus population” which could be supported 
neither by farming nor manufacture. The natural result 
was that every year hundreds of thousands of sturdy South 
Italian peasants sought new homes in the United States or 
in the republics of South America. In the course of time 
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such Spanish-American republics as Argentina may be as 
much Italian as Spanish in racial composition. 

A consequence of the Italian’s love of his native soil is 
that emigration is slight from those parts of the country, 
amesats mainly in the north, where industries have 
and south. been developed with the aid of water power. 
uy Bans The Milanese workingman, like the Westphalian 

miner, has ceased to seek abroad the employment 
he can find at home. Far otherwise is it in southern Italy 
where a densely settled farming population strives vainly 
to wring a living from the soil. Within the frontiers of a 
single nation there is nowhere a greater contrast than be- 
tween the northern and southern parts of Italy. Northern 
Italy has a civilization akin to that of France, with a blend 
of industry and agriculture, a high standard of productive 
efficiency, a division of the land into small holdings, a fairly 
high level of popular instruction, and a politically minded 
electorate with somewhat radical tendencies. Southern 
Italy still struggles under the heritage of the centuries of 
misgovernment which preceded the unification of the na- 
tion. Illiteracy is the rule among the peasantry in spite of 
heroic efforts on the part of the Government to make edu- 
cation universal. The land is still held in large part by 
wealthy landlords and farmed by the most primitive 
methods. Worst of all, the Sicilian and the Neapolitan 
have not in all cases learned the habit of respect for law. 
Crimes of violence, brigandage, and private revenge are 
not only common but, in some cases, sanctioned by public 
opinion. This tradition of lawlessness may be expected to 
die away after another generation or so of democratic self- 
rule, as it is the product of a time when the Government 
was the enemy of its own subjects and every outlaw was 
looked upon as a potential Robin Hood. 

The Italian Government was a parliamentary democracy 
deriving its political institutions mainly from the examples 
The Italian afforded by England and France. Like Britain, 
government Ttaly retained the form of monarchy, and it may 
be that the remarkable personal qualities of the recent 
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members of the House of Savoy and the prestige which 
they have enjoyed as champions of Italian unity have given 
to the Italian Kings greater political influence than is 
common among parliamentary countries. Since 1922 both 
King and Parliament have been overshadowed by the dic- 
tatorial power of the Prime Minister, Benito Mussolini.! 

The Chamber of Deputies is chosen by practically 
universal manhood suffrage. Until 1912, however, there 
was a literacy qualification which disfranchised Extension of 
more than half of the men of voting age The the suffrage 
broadening of the suffrage has not greatly affected political 
life in Italy, as many of the enfranchised illiterates have 
stayed away from the polls, indifferent to their new priv- 
ileges and responsibilities. As a check on the Chamber 
there is a Senate composed of members appointed for life 
by the King on the advice of his ministers. Senators must 
be forty years of age and eminent for their achievements 
in public life, science, and literature or else able to meet 
high property qualifications. The Italian Senate, like the 
similar nominated Senate in Canada, is distinctly weaker 
in actual political power than the elected branch of the 
legislative body. 

The reason why many devout Catholics refused to as- 
sume the duties of citizenship was that since the unifica- 
tion of Italy in the time of Pius IX the succes- 4, «p,. 
sive Popes have regarded the Italian Kingdom as_ man ques- 
a usurpation of the rights of the Church. When on 
Italy was united, the Papal States in central Italy, including 
the city of Rome, were annexed to the rest of the Kingdom. 
The Italian Government offered the Pope complete sover- 
eignty over his palace of the Vatican and its adjoining 
grounds, the right to send and receive ambassadors, and 
a compensation from the royal treasury for the loss of 
revenue that followed the annexation of the Papal States. 
But Pius IX (1846-78) and his successors Leo XIII 


t See below, Chapter XX, for Mussolini’s dictatorship. 
2 Until 1912 the literacy qualification excluded not merely those unable to 
read and write, but all who had not an elementary school education, unless they 


were able to qualify in certain other ways. 
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(1878-1903), Pius X (1903-14), Benedict XV (1914-22), 
and Pius XI, have one and all refused to assent to this 
arrangement. They demanded international guarantees 
which would make the Papacy effectively independent of 
the good will of a single country and refused to accept 
financial compensation as an exchange for the temporal 
power once enjoyed by the Church. For a long time good 
Catholics were advised not to recognize the usurping govern- 
ment by holding office or even by voting in national elections. 
The result of this policy was to deprive the Papacy of 
influence on the Italian Government, although both King 
Quirinal and people were Roman Catholic. The voters 
versus were either the anti-clericals who paid no at- 
Yaseen tention to the interests of the Catholic Church 
or else Catholics by religion who refused to obey the Pope in 
temporal affairs. Hence the clerical point of view was not 
so strongly represented in politics as it was in the nation at 
large, and the Government, like that of Catholic France, 
was often politically hostile to the Vatican. Writers on 
international politics loved to contrast the point of view of 
the two capitals at Rome — the Quirinal, where the King 
resided, and the Vatican, where the Pope kept himself a 
voluntary prisoner. But on several occasions the Pope 
gave special permission to Catholics to take part in elections 
where great social interests appeared to be at stake, and 
recently a clerical party — the Popular Party — has been 
organized which, like the Liberal Action Party in France, 
combines a devotion to the secular interests of the Roman 
Church with an advanced program of social reform. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


A description of Italy in the early twentieth century will 
serve in many respects for a description of Spain. In both 
Acompari. Countries the dominant racial stock was the 
son of Italy dark-haired, dark-eyed ‘‘ Mediterranean” type; 
and Spain : : 5 E 

in both countries the language was derived from 
the ancient Latin; in both the Roman Catholic religion 
was the faith of the vast majority of the people; in both 
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agriculture of a somewhat primitive sort was the chief oc- 
cupation of the people; in both the greatest handicap to 
progress was the poverty and ignorance of the mass of the 
peasantry; in both parliamentary democracy had replaced 
ancient despotic government; and in both the glories of an 
historic past overshadowed in the popular imagination the 
more genuine public welfare of the present day. The most 
striking difference between Italy and Spain was that no one, 
even by courtesy, ranked Spain among the ‘‘ Great Powers.”’ 
Although Spain is much larger than Italy and indeed nearly 
as large as France, it has but half the population of either 
of the two other Latin Powers. Even more than southern 
Italy, Spain suffers from hot, dry summers and a rugged, 
mountainous soil. Nearly the whole of the interior is an 
arid plateau resembling Mexico rather than the more 
densely settled lands of western Europe. 

The limited population of Spain would in any case have 
reduced the country to second rank among the nations of 
Europe, but even for its size Spain was not a sh URRY 
powerful or prosperous state. Agricultural Spanish 
Spain is rather badly farmed, and too much of backward- 
the land is held by careless landlords. There is 
some coal in the country and fairly adequate deposits of 
iron ore, but the industrial wealth of Spain is much less 
than that of such countries as Britain, Germany, and 
France. Compulsory education exists on the statute 
books, but has not been fully enforced; a majority of the 
people are still wholly illiterate. Popular government has 
been established, but the evil effect of centuries of un- 
enlightened tyranny has not yet disappeared. Political 
conditions are most unstable and the danger of revolution 
is ever present. 

Yet if conditions in twentieth century Spain be com- 
pared with the depth of misery existing informer [Industrial 
centuries, there is ample ground for encourage- aise 
ment. In recent years there has been a rapid alist move- 
industrial development in the northeastern prov- ™°"* 
ince of Catalonia, including the great city of Barcelona. 
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This industrial revival has not been without political draw- 
backs. The Catalans have developed a local spirit of 
patriotism and have demanded a wide measure of home 
rule for the ‘“‘region”’ in which they live. It is not alto- 
gether a nationalist movement, since the Catalans are his- 
torically Spaniards, however great the difference in dialect 
and in political aspirations between industrial Catalonia 
and conservative Castilian Spain, but it goes far beyond 
the abstract and theoretical ‘‘regionalism”’ of France and 
Italy. In all three countries local government is controlled 
by a centralized bureaucracy, and in all three countries 
there is a strong movement to increase local self-govern- 
ment, but in Spain this movement has behind it a revolu- 
tionary vigor derived from the practical grievances of a 
rising industrial community. 

Spain is a parliamentary monarchy with a lower branch 
of the legislative body (the Cortes) chosen by universal 
The Spanish manhood suffrage, and a responsible ministry 
government resting ion cay Coalitionsoipartyacroupssasmn 
France or Italy. Owing to the ignorance and lack of po- 
litical experience of the mass of the population, elections 
are often ‘‘made’’ by the party bosses, and the voters re- 
turn without question the man who is nominated. The 
supporters of the existing constitution are divided into 
Conservative and Liberal parties; and these, in turn, are 
often subdivided into personal factions. The revolution- 
ary parties include the regionalists, republicans, socialists, 
and the reactionary ‘‘Carlists,’’ who (like the Jacobites of 
England who upheld the cause of the exiled Stuarts) deny 
the right of the present ruler to the throne. King Alfonso 
XIII has inclined to the liberal side in politics, though this 
has not saved him from several attempts against his life. 
His personal popularity with the masses has, with diffi- 
culty, preserved the forms of monarchy in a country teem- 
ing with unrest and situated between the republics of 
France and of Portugal. 

The close of the nineteenth century had witnessed the 

« After the war, Spain, like Italy, fell under a dictatorship. See Chapter XX. 
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loss of Spain’s colonial empire in the Pacific and the 
Caribbean by the Spanish-American War of The lost 
1898. What had once been the greatest of empire of 
world empires was reduced in the twentieth >?!" 
century to a zone of influence in northern Morocco and a 
few small holdings on the west coast of Africa. But it has 
never been shown that the loss of Spain’s overseas empire 
injured the prosperity of Spain. On the contrary, the at- 
tempt to hold Cuba and the Philippines, like the present 
attempt to hold the Spanish zone of Morocco, cost the 
Government heavily in money and in the lives of soldiers 
without any adequate return. Spain in recent times has 
had neither the capital to develop new lands nor the ad- 
ministrative skill to govern them efficiently, and the loss 
of empire has enabled the Government to do more for the 
welfare of the Spanish people, and at the same time it has 
not prevented the development of close ties of culture and 
commerce with the new world republics which had once 
been under Spanish rule. Had Spain continued to be a 
“Great Power,” the war would inevitably have forced the 
nation to take sides with one or the other belligerent 
groups; but the very weakness of Spain, her very isola- 
tion from the central conflicts of diplomacy, enabled her 
to remain at peace and reap the commercial profits of 
neutrality. 

Spain’s little neighbor Portugal, with an area and popula- 
tion about that of the state of Ohio, is still one of the great- 
est colonial Powers in the world. But Portu- ent 
gal’s African empire has been a failure from the and her un- 
standpoint of the natives, the colonists, and the Me Mead 
mother country. It has even been a menace to 
the national safety, for Germany cast covetous eyes on the 
vast, undeveloped lands under the Portuguese flag. Whether 
by taking part in the war on the side of the victorious Al- 
lies, Portugal has won permanent title to her African lands 
is still perhaps an open question. Even if no stronger na- 
tion undertakes foreclosure proceedings, the burden of ad- 
ministering Portuguese Africa may grow too great for a 
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small and very poor community and Portugal may lose her 
other colonies as she has already lost Brazil. 

Political and economic conditions in Portugal at the 
opening of the century resembled those of Spain. A popu- 
wiper lation heavily handicapped by poverty, igno- 
guese revo- rance, and political inexperience was growing 
faren more and more resentful of traditional institu- 
tions which seemed barriers to national progress. But the 
revolution, which only threatened Spain, and at worst ex- 
pended itself in petty rioting, in Portugal overthrew the 
monarchy and severed the connection between Church and 
State. 

Two political parties, the Regenerators or conservatives 
and the Progressives, alternately governed Portugal under 
fie iethermonarehy; ‘““making’’ elections in the Span- 
tion of King ish manner and achieving very little in the way 
ilce of constructive legislation. Outside this licensed 
tilting-ground of parliamentary combat revolutionary 
forces were gathering: republican, socialistic, and anti- 
clerical. King Carlos, unlike Alfonso XIII of Spain or 
Victor Emmanuel III of Italy, did not command the per- 
sonal respect of his subjects. An extravagant, unpopular, 
self-indulgent ruler, he blindly went to his doom. In 1908 
King Carlos and the Crown Prince were murdered in the 
open streets of the capital, and Manoel II, the King’s 
younger son, reigned in his stead. 

Two years later a mutiny in the army and navy enabled 
the republicans to seize control. King Manoel went into 
The Repub- exile, a provisional government was set up under 
lic estab- the republican poet Braga, and a radically demo- 
lished é 6 . 

cratic constitution was adopted. In form the 
new Government was a parliamentary republic, closely 
modeled on the institutions of France, but frequent dis- 
orders have interrupted the normal course of constitutional 
development. The Republic has had to defend its exist- 
ence, year after year, against socialistic outbreaks to the 
“‘left”’ and monarchist conspiracies to the ‘right.’ 

«For Portuguese Africa see Chapter VI. 
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As most of the Portuguese republicans were anti-clerical, 
they lost no time in copying the French policies respecting 
the Roman Catholic Church. Religious orders Struggle 
were expelled, their wealth confiscated, the between 
legal connection between Church and State was nae 
terminated, and diplomatic relations with the Portus! 
Vatican were broken off. Clerical influences, at one time 
as strong in Portugal as in Spain, were thrown to the aid of 
the royalists and new embarrassments threatened the 
Government. Nor was the attitude of foreign nations very 
friendly to the infant Republic. The Catholic Govern- 
ments frowned at the excesses of anti-clerical legislators and 
monarchist Governments were not inclined to hasty recog- 
nition of the only Republic established in Europe between 
1870 and 1917. Portugal’s gallant share in the Great War 
did much to restore the Republic to European favor, without, 
however, stabilizing the internal situation of the country. 

Something of the same tolerance that we have learned to 
extend to the Latin-American republics in their painful 
experiments at self-government must be extended to Spain 
and Portugal. Order is gradually emerging from chaos and 
democracy from despotism alike in Portugal and Brazil; in 
Spain and in Argentina. It is even possible that the task 
is easier for the American republics than for the European 
homelands, since it is easier to build right from the start in 
a virgin continent than to rebuild on ground cumbered by 


the ruins of the past. 


SWITZERLAND 


The success of democratic institutions naturally varies 
with the educational standards, the industrial efficiency 
and the political experience of the people SION Rey. 
whom they are established. Parliamentary Europe’s 
government in western Europe worked least ent 
smoothly under such adverse conditions as ex- 
isted in the Portuguese Republic; it was most successful, 
perhaps, in the Republic of Switzerland.* Nature, to be 


“Democracy is there more truly democratic than in any other country.” 
(Bryce, Modern Democracies, vol. 11, p. 449-) 
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sure, had set the Swiss many hard problems. On an area 
about twice as great, Switzerland supports approximately 
as large a population as the state of Massachusetts. But 
Massachusetts is a lowland commonwealth with excellent 
natural harbors on the greatest trade routes of the world. 
Switzerland is a landlocked country covered with rugged 
highland. Over a third of the Republic is more than four 
thousand feet above sea-level. 

But the Swiss have turned their very disadvantages to 
profit. Lacking coal, they have utilized the ‘‘white coal”’ 
meee Sroftthic mountain torrents to turn their factory 
progress of wheels. They have placed under cultivation all 
syitreiend «the valley and plateau land that could be farmed, 
extended stock-raising to the very edge of the glaciers and 
made the Alps themselves productive by extending hos- 
pitality to tourists. In 1912 the gross receipts of the Swiss 
hotels amounted to over $50,000,000, and thousands of 
shopkeepers are as dependent as the guides and hotel- 
keepers upon the tourist industry. Not all visitors to 
the ‘‘playground of Europe” are transient mountaineers. 
There are large permanent foreign colonies of Germans, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Austrians, and Englishmen who have 
been attracted to the country by the charm of its scenery, 
the healthful climate, or the organized amusements. The 
census of 1910 showed over 500,000 foreigners resident in 
the Republic or about fifteen per cent of the population. 

In addition to the natural poverty of the country the 
Swiss have been faced by the further problem of maintain- 
ath ing a common national spirit among the differ- 

e ° 
problem of ent peoples of the Republic. Though a most 
Be patriotic commonwealth, Switzerland is any- 

thing but homogeneous. A majority of the 
Swiss speak German as their native tongue, but in the 
western part of the Republic the language of the people is 
French, in the extreme south it is Italian, and in one canton 
the old “‘Romansch”’ dialect still exists. Fortunately the 
educated Swiss can usually speak both French and German, 
and sometimes many other languages, so the difference of 
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speech is not a barrier to community of thought. There is 
also a religious division between Catholic and Protestant, 
which does not at all correspond to the division by lan- 
guage, as some parts of French Switzerland are Protestant, 
and some parts of German Switzerland Catholic. 

The Swiss Government is parliamentary, but differs in 
detail from other parliamentary systems. Instead of a 
single executive head and a partisan ministry swiss 
there is a Federal Council of seven members, d¢™ocracy 
one of whom enjoys the honorary title of President, though 
he has little individual power. The members of the Fed- 
eral Council are chosen for three years by the National 
Assembly, but not necessarily on party lines. The Federal 
Assembly, like the American Congress, has one house to 
represent the nation as a whole and another to represent 
the several states or cantons. Not all legislative power is 
vested in the two houses, for Switzerland has provided a 
means for direct popular legislation through the initiative 
and referendum. 

In contrast to the French Republic, Swiss institutions 
lay great stress on local home rule. The cantons are not 
mere administrative units, but sovereign states 

pues. 5 : The referen- 
enjoying all rights not specifically delegated to dum and 
the Federal Government. In most of them ea 
there is a single-chamber legislature, chosen by 
direct popular vote, and a frequent appeal to the voter by 
the initiative and referendum. In a few of the smaller 
cantons (Uri, Glarus, Unterwalden, and Appenzell) direct 
democracy is carried to its logical conclusion and there is 
no legislative body except the mass assembly of the voters, 
resembling in form the old-fashioned ‘‘town meeting” of 
New England, but having the power to enact state legisla- 
tion of the widest scope as well as to deal with local pro- 
blems as they arise. 


BELGIUM, THE NETHERLANDS, LUXEMBURG 


Strategically located between the great Powers of France 
and Germany are three little parliamentary monarchies, 
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the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Kingdom of Belgium, 
and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg; a situa- 
The buffer : : AC A : 
states of tion full of peril from a military point of view 
SEES in the event of a Franco-German war, but eco- 
nomically most advantageous. Belgium and 
Luxemburg were until 1914 protected by treaties of neu- 
tralization, the Netherlands enjoying only such security as 
might be afforded by the principle of the ‘balance of 
power,” as none of the three nations had the population and 
military strength to fight unaided against any of the 
Powers. Because of their geographical location and nat- 
ural resources the three buffer states have enjoyed a po- 
litical and economic importance far out of proportion to 
their size. Luxemburg, smaller than Rhode Island, lay on 
the linguistic borderland between French and German 
speech and in a direct line from Paris to western Germany, 
and its importance was further enhanced by the possession 
of some of the richest iron mines in Europe. 
Belgium occupies the very heart of industrial Europe. 
Although not ranking as a Great Power in the political or 
: military sense, Belgium rankéd among continen- 
Belgium the d 2 ‘ 
workshop of tal countries immediately after Germany and 
eee i France in industrial output, had a foreign trade 
exceeding that of Italy, had a greater railway 
mileage in proportion to area than any other country in the 
world, and was the most densely inhabited of European 
nations. With an area less than that of Maryland, Bel- 
gium had a population almost as great as Pennsylvania. 
The reasons for Belgium’s industrial strength were many. 
Adequate resources of coal, broad level plains affording 
easy transit in the north, the splendid port of Antwerp, 
proximity to the great markets of France, Germany, and 
Britain, and, above all, a tradition of industrious and skill- 
ful workmanship, combined to make Belgium a leader in 
manufacture. Even in the Middle Ages the Flemish towns 
were known throughout the civilized world for the excel- 
lence of their wares. Whether the Great War will have 
permanently injured Belgian industry or simply have given 
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it a brief setback — such as that which has been caused by 
previous wars in this historic battle-ground of the nations 
— only the future can tell, but those who best know the 
Belgian workingman seem most optimistic. 

Like Switzerland, Belgium is a nation without a national 
language. Northern Belgium speaks Flemish, a language 
closely akin to the Dutch. Southern Belgium Contrast 
speaks French. Thus Belgium, like Luxem- between 

5 F . Flemish and 
burg, Lorraine, and Switzerland, lies on the Walloon 
linguistic frontier between French and the Teu- Belgium 
tonic tongues. The line of division cuts Belgium almost 
exactly in half and runs close to the capital of Brussels. 
Unfortunately for the unity of the country the difference of 
language is reénforced by other differences between the 
north and south. Northern or Flemish Belgium is ocean- 
bordered lowland, as flat as a carpet. Southern or Walloon 
Belgium is hilly and contains important coal mines. Both 
parts of the country are Roman Catholic, but Flemish 
Belgium is more inclined to clericalism in politics, while 
Walloon Belgium, like France itself, shows tendencies to- 
wards political radicalism and religious anti-clericalism. 
Nevertheless it would be a mistake to speak of two ‘“‘na- 
tionalities’’ in Belgium, since Walloons and Flemings are 
alike loyal to the existing Government and have shown little 
tendency to part company with each other. 

The Belgian Constitution follows the usual lines of 
parliamentary monarchy. In the early part of the century 
the King was the aged Leopold I, an able but The Belgian 
somewhat unscrupulous financier whose chief 8°vernment 
interest lay not in Belgian politics, but in the development 
of his commercial interests in Africa. In 1909 he was suc- 
ceeded by King Albert, who was to be during the Great 
War the most romantic and attractive figure among the 
Kings of Europe. There is a legislative chamber of two 
houses and a responsible ministry. The two most interest- 
ing features of the Constitution were the plural vote and 
the system of proportional representation. The plural 
vote was adopted as a safeguard when manhood suffrage 
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was conceded in 1893. Persons qualifying with respect to 
ownership of property or educational attainments were 
granted one or two extra votes in addition to the suffrage 
possessed by every one. The system of proportional re- 
presentation adopted in 1899 was designed chiefly to dis- 
tribute parliamentary representation among the parties in 
proportion to their popular vote. 

There are three important political parties. The 
Catholic Party corresponds to the clerical parties in other 
oaks countries, such as France, Germany, and Italy. 
politicsin It is chiefly concerned to maintain religious 
ways teaching in the schools. The Liberal Party 
has favored the secularizing of the schools and has joined 
with the Socialists in opposing the plural vote. The So- 
cialist Party is very strong among the workingmen. Many 
of the labor unions are associated with the socialist move- 
ment, though others are affliated with the Catholics and 
the Liberals. The sharp separation between political par- 
tisanship and industrial disputes which characterizes the 
labor movement in the United States does not exist in con- 
tinental Europe, which is becoming more and more ac- 
customed to strikes for political objects and to political 
parties organized on a basis of class. In addition to its 
political activities and its trades-unionism, the socialist 
movement has yet a third phase in the encouragement of 
codperation. Many wholesale and branch stores have been 
established by the workingmen for the benefit of their class 
and even a few codperative productive industries. Bel- 
gian socialism has found particularly able leaders, such as 
Camille Huysmans of the International Socialist Bureau, 
and Emile Vandervelde, who entered the coalition ministry 
during the Great War and later represented Belgium at 
the peace conference. 

Although such a small nation, Belgium is one of the 
Coin greatest of empires. The Belgian Congo in cen- 
pavblems of ‘tral Africa has about twice the population and 

some ninety times the area of the mother coun- 
try. Until 1908 it was known as the Congo Free State and 
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administered by the King of the Belgians, but gross abuses 
in the treatment of the natives roused the attention of 
Europe and led to the transfer of sovereignty to the Belgian 
nation.‘ The raw products and natural resources of this 
area will no doubt, when more adequately developed, prove 
of the greatest advantage as a basis for Belgian manu- 
factures. 


The Kingdom of The Netherlands, more commonly 
known as “Holland”’ after its most important province, is 
the successor of the famous Dutch Republic he Nether- 
which played the part of one of -the Great [ands in an 
Powers of Europe in the seventeenth century. ape 
While it no longer ranks as a naval power, Hol- Pet 
land has still one of the largest merchant fleets of con- 
tinental Europe and a share in the world’s trade far out of 
proportion to its population. The colonial empire of the 
Dutch is more populous and prosperous than in the days 
when the ships of the Netherlands monopolized the spice 
trade and roused the envy of every European nation. An 
age of peaceful economic progress has succeeded the war- 
like glories of past centuries, but as the everyday Dutch- 
man has been the gainer for the change we cannot lament 
the loss to the historian. 

The Dutch are above all a trading people. In mining 
and manufacturing they are behind their Belgian neighbors, 
not for lack of diligence, but because nature has Cone 
not given them equal resources of coal. Butas and | 
carriers of the world’s wares the Dutch have colonies 
admirable facilities in their central position, their valuable 
seaports, the level character of the country, and the net- 
work of canals to facilitate local water transportation. The 
colonial empire furnishes an excellent foundation for 
Dutch commerce. The Netherlands, a country somewhat 
larger than Belgium or Maryland, and with a population 
little greater than that of Illinois, has colonial possessions 


t For an account of the failure of the Congo Free State under the administra- 
tion of Leopold II, see pp. 143-45. 
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extending over 783,000 square miles with an estimated 
population of more than 50,000,000. Nor are the Dutch 
colonies mere paper claims to deserts or undeveloped trop- 
ical hinterlands. On the contrary, they rank among the 
best-developed and best-administered colonies in the world 
and furnish the mother country with rich supplies of sugar, 
spices, coffee, plantation rubber, copra, tobacco, mineral 
oil, and tin.? 

The Dutch have also to their credit great achievements 
in agriculture in their own country. Finding themselves 
pressed for room they have reclaimed land from 


How th 
Dutch build the shallow seas which press in upon the low- 
een lying regions of the country. Holding back the 


sea with dikes and draining it from swampy 
land, they have succeeded in establishing pasturage, farms, 
and even cities on land actually below sea-level. In case 
of necessity, such as a foreign invasion, this lowland could 
be flooded and the advance of an enemy absolutely halted 
by waters just too deep to pass with infantry and just too 
shallow to permit of naval operations. As the Dutch pro- 
verb has it, a proverb true in Holland if nowhere else, ‘‘God 
made the sea, but man made the land.”’ The latest project 
has been to fill in a large part of the Zuider Zee, the broad 
inlet of the North Sea which encroaches so much on the 
narrow frontiers of the country. 

Politically The Netherlands has always Lesa a liberal 
country, at least in comparison with most of the mon- 
The Dutch archies of continental Europe. The parliament 
Government or States General has controlled the ministry 
since 1848, and the powers enjoyed by the present ruler, 
Queen Wilhelmina (1898-), are not much greater than 
those of an English King. The individual provinces enjoy 
a wide measure of home rule; perhaps not so great as a 
“sovereign’’ canton of Switzerland, but much greater than 
a French department, as each has its cwn local legislature. 
But while constitutional traditions and habits were well 
established, democracy has been of slower growth, and, as 

1 See pp. 162-64. 
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in liberal England, the suffrage was limited by a slight 
property qualification even in the twentieth century. 

Aside from the management of a vast colonial empire, 
the problems of the Dutch have been concerned mainly with 
national defense and social welfare legislation. Bertani 
The Socialist Party is strong, although, as in Giecathe 
Belgium, it is evolutionary rather than revolu- Netiawens: 
tionary in character. The division of the population be- 
tween a Protestant majority and a Catholic minority and 
the feeling among the Liberal and Socialist parties that 
education should be altogether secular have created an is- 
sue as to religious teaching in the schools. Fortunately 
there is no serious language problem. The Dutch have 
their own national speech, closely akin to the dialect of 
northern Germany (‘‘low German’’), and as a trading folk 
they are also familiar with the languages of their best 
customers. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 


In the far north of Europe the three Scandinavian na- 
tions form a distinct sub-type of western European civiliza- 
tion. The Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians are Sh Erte 
all of the blond north European race (Nordic), vian civiliza- 
they speak closely related languages, they are ie 
with but few exceptions Lutheran Protestant in religion. 
Although the Scandinavians have retained the traditional 
forms of monarchy, they have in recent years.attained a 
very high degree of democracy; a democracy the more se- 
cure since it rests not alone upon political institutions, but 
also upon universal education and widely distributed pos- 
session of property. In one respect the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have carried democracy even further than the repub- 
lics of France and Switzerland. They have ,.. 
granted full suffrage to women and complete and ' 
equality of civil rights. Socialism is strong in “°° 
Scandinavia, but, as in Holland and Belgium, it is usually 
constructive and moderate in character. 

None of the Scandinavian nations is now able to play a 
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central part in world politics. The combined population of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark is not much greater than 
that of the state of New York. The natural poverty of this 
semi-Arctic region sent during the nineteenth century mil- 
lions of Scandinavian emigrants to western Canada and the 
Emigration northwestern part of the United States, but in 
to America recent years new industries have been developed, 
the standard of living has greatly improved, and emigration 
has decreased in consequence. The problem of poverty is 
now less serious in Scandinavia than in most parts of 
Europe. Though inferior in political and military power, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway are important factors in 
world commerce, thanks in part to the economic efficiency 
Trade of the people and in part to the seaborne traffic 
routes of the which reaches the Scandinavian ports by way of 
Far North the North Sea and the Baltic. In the great 
possibilities for trade with Russia, Germany, and Britain 
the Scandinavians have found some compensation for the 
cold climate and grudging soil of a far northern latitude. 
Warm currents from the Atlantic keep the Scandinavian 
harbors free for traffic at seasons when North American 
ports in the same latitude are walled with ice. 

Though Denmark indirectly profited through the victory 
of the Allies, recovering northern Schleswig from Germany, 
Were | none of the Scandinavian nations participated 
of the in the Great War. The common need for neu- 
norte trality bound the nations together diplomatically 

more closely than they had been united in time 
of general peace, for in spite of their common Scandinavian 
civilization the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes have pre- 
ferred national independence to the advantages of political 
union. In fact, the tendency has been away from unity, as 
is shown by the separation of Norway from Sweden and 
the home rule movement in Denmark’s overseas possession 
of Iceland. 

Denmark with about half the area of the state of Maine 
supports a population of more than three millions. Many 
industrial communities in Europe are more densely set- 
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tled, but Denmark is largely dependent on agriculture. 
A majority of the people live in the country 
and about a third are directly engaged in farm- Rec 
ing. Of course the farms are very small. More the small 
armer 
than half of them are mere market gardens 
of less than twelve acres, and about two thirds of all the 
agricultural land are in holdings of less than one hundred 
and forty-seven acres. Tenancy is much rarer than in 
other agricultural countries, as nine Danish farmers in 
every ten own the land they till. Legislation encourages 
the breaking-up of the few large estates that are still in 
existence and which were much more extensive a few dec- 
ades ago. 

While no country has carried the division of the land 
among peasant proprietors much farther than Denmark, 
yet in no country has there been more thorough- Agricultural 
going codperation in marketing agricultural ©*8@nization 
produce. There are more than a thousand codperative 
dairies, with an annual turnover in excess of $100,000,000, 
and nearly half as many poultry societies for marketing 
eggs. In addition to these sales associations there are pur- 
chasing societies, breeding associations, and coéperative 
credit organizations. In all, there are over four thousand 
coéperative agencies of various sorts uniting the interests 
of 250,000 farmers.* 

Until after the middle of the nineteenth century the Kings 
of Denmark were absolute monarchs. Even after a parlia- 
ment of two houses had been constituted, the Deo: 
ruler refused to yield the control of the execu- ment of 
tive power and exclusive control over finance to Re 
the popularly elected branch of parliament ment ey 
(the Folkething), fearing that the Radical Farm- 
ers’ Party would diminish the army below the limit of 
safety and invite attack from Germany or some other 
neighboring power. In 1901, however, King Christian IX 


*See F. C. Howe, Denmark: a Coéperative Commonwealth (1921), for a very 
enthusiastic account of the results obtained by the Danish farmers’ organiza- 
tions for mutual help- 
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agreed to appoint a ministry chosen from and responsible 
to the Danish Radicals. His successors, Frederick VIII 
(1906-12) and Christian X (1912—), have not returned to 
the old system of personal rule, but have been content to 
reign without presuming to govern. In 1915 the suffrage 
was broadened by permitting women to vote for members 
of the parliament. 

During the nineteenth century Denmark lost both Nor- 
way and Schleswig-Holstein, but still retained an overseas 
Oucteeas colonial empire. The Danish islands in the 
Denmark = West Indies were sold to the United States in 
1916 and have been rechristened the Virgin Islands. 
Denmark has in Greenland the territorial rights to a vast 
plateau of ice, valuable only for the fishing stations of its 
shore line. Iceland, with only 90,000 inhabitants, is of 
little political importance, but it is one of the most interest- 
ing communities in Europe. The Icelanders enjoy home 
rule and a completely democratic constitution. They 
have a language and literature of their own and are said 
to publish more books in proportion to their population 
than any other European nation. To a remarkable de- 
gree they have combined the primitive traditions of 
their Viking ancestors with the highest culture of modern — 
Europe. 

At the opening of the twentieth century the countries 
of Sweden and Norway formed a single kingdom. But the 
The union DONds of union were very slight and, as the issue 
of Sweden proved, easily severed. Oscar II (died 1907) 
a was King in both countries and he was assisted 
by common ministries of war and of foreign affairs. But 
each nation had its own constitution, its own ministry, and 
its own parliament. The arrangement might have worked 
smoothly enough had there been on both sides the will to 
codperate. But the two nations had little in common, save 
the characteristics common to all Scandinavian peoples. 
The Norwegian speech is much more akin to the Danish 
than to the Swedish. The high ridge of the Kiélen Moun- 
tains, the ‘‘backbone”’ of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
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divided Norway from Sweden geographically. The union 
of the two countries was comparatively recent, dating only 
from the end of the Napoleonic Wars, and had no force of 
historic tradition to recommend it to the people; moreover, 
it had been imposed on the Norwegian people against their 
strongly expressed desire for independence. The political 
institutions of the two countries were profoundly different. 
In Sweden democracy had gone far, but the nobility was 
still a powerful factor in the life of the nation. Norway, a 
land of fishermen and peasant freeholders, had no aristo- 
cratic class and was increasingly tending towards complete 
democracy. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the ferment of na- 
tionalism was at work in Norway. Incessant conflicts over 
small points of constitutional interpretation ats) 
kept up a feeling of irritation between the two nationalist 
countries. To the Swedes the Norwegians were i ewes 
a disloyal and rebeliious people, making much 
of petty grievances and forgetting that they already en- 
joyed substantial self-government. To the Norwegians the 
Swedes seemed overbearing partners bent on dominating 
the union by virtue of their privileged position and superior 
numbers. A remarkable literary revival strengthened the 
pride of the Norwegians in their native land. Whether 
their great writers, like Bjornson, were themselves directly 
involved in the movement to make Norway independent 
and democratic or, like Ibsen, distrusted the tendencies of 
the time, they alike contributed to the making of an in- 
dependent national consciousness. Some radical patriots 
went so far as to attack the literary language of the nation 
as too ‘‘Danish”’ and proposed to purify it of foreign words 
and influences, reviving in a literary form the dialect of the 
peasants. 

The final break came over the consular service. That 
Norway should establish a separate system of MOERAY 
consulships appeared to the Swedish Govern- pe in- 
Menta tatal blow to the union. On the other? 
hand, the Norwegians felt that their commercial interests 
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were being sacrificed to the very different commercial inter- 
ests of the Swedish merchants. On June 7, 1905, the Nor- 
wegian parliament (the Storthing) declared that Oscar II 
of Sweden was no longer King of Norway. For a few 
months war with Sweden seemed possible. Throughout 
history governments have nearly always sought to main- 
tain themselves by force of arms against a rebellion or a 
movement for secession, and it showed great self-restraint 
on the part of Sweden not to resort to the time-honored 
weapons of coercion. But finally it was agreed that the 
question should be settled by a direct plebiscite of the 
Norwegian people. The vote was almost unanimous for 
independence, and the Swedish Government accepted the 
situation. 

Another question remained in the background. Should 
Norway be a republic or a monarchy? Many of the na- 
Noaee tionalist leaders of Norway were republican in 
accepts their sympathies, but the foreign Powers who 
monarchy . : : : : ; 

might interfere in preventing the secession of 
Norway were all monarchies with the exception of France. 
Germany, Great Britain, Russia, and Sweden would all 
prefer an hereditary Chief of State. So partly out of 
deference to foreign sentiment and partly, no doubt, be- 
cause the people were more accustomed to kings than to 
presidents, the Norwegians voted by large majority to call 
a Danish prince to the throne as King Haakon VII. 

But in spite of their rejection of republicanism, the Nor- 
wegians remained devoted to democratic government; 
PUI indeed Norway has often been termed the most 
democratic democratic monarchy in the world. Under the 
monarayy union the nobility had been deprived of all class 

privileges and manhood suffrage established. 
After the union had been broken, direct election to the 
parliament was substituted for indirect; in 1907 the vote 
was extended to women who were taxpayers, and in 1913 
women were admitted to the vote on equal terms with 
men. 

In a most enlightened spirit the governments of Sweden 
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and Norway agreed to refer future disputes to the Hague 
Court and to leave unfortified the frontier be- 

tween the two countries. Friendly relations a 
have continued since the period of separation. Noe 
To give Norway an international security the 

new Government engaged with England, Russia, and Ger- 
many not to cede territory to any foreign Power, and they 
in turn agreed to respect Norwegian territory. The politi- 
cal position of Scandinavian Europe was further stabilized 
by the Baltic and North Sea conventions of 1908, by which 
the principal interested nations declared themselves in fa- 
vor of maintaining the status quo in the lands touching 
these two oceans. 

Sweden is the largest, most populous, and most power- 
ful of the Scandinavian nations. It is larger than Califor- 
nia and has a population of nearly six million. __ : 

: ‘ Economic 

There is a greater proportion of level land than conditionsin 
in Norway and both agriculture and forestry are Nee and 
important sources of national wealth. Though 

Norway has many farmers, the land is so rugged that it 
cannot support the whole population, and thousands of 
Norwegians have been forced to find by sea the living de- 
nied them by the land. The merchant marine of Norway 
is greater than that of Sweden or The Netherlands or any 
other State outside the rank of the Great Powers. On the 
other hand, Sweden has an industrial advantage in the pos- 
session of valuable deposits of iron ore. Both countries are 
_rich in water power and have applied it freely to manufac- 
tures. 

Sweden has a democratic Constitution of the parlia- 
mentary type. There is a legislative body of two houses 
possessed of the usual powers. Manhood suf- The Swedish 
frage for the popular branch of the parliament Government 
was established in 1909, and since the war women also have 
been admitted to the franchise. King Gustavus V, who 
succeeded Oscar II in 1907, has not been content to with- 
draw from political affairs altogether. Shortly before the 
outbreak of the Great War he demanded a reorganization 
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of the defenses of the nation and threw his influence to the 
party which supported increased military appropriations. 

The occasion for the preparedness agitation in Sweden was 
the aggressive conduct of the Russian Government, Swe- 
Hae eee den’s neighbor to the east and a very bad neigh- 
fear of bor to have. Russia was actively endeavoring 
pup to reduce the Grand Duchy of Finland into a 
mere dependent province. Sweden could not be indifferent 
to this, since Finland was once a Swedish possession and 
still contained a large minority who spoke the Swedish 
language; moreover, Finland lay directly on the frontier. 
The Swedes feared that the subjugation of Finland would 
be but the first step in the advance of the Russian Empire 
westward to the Atlantic. The danger may have been real 
or imaginary, but the panic was very real. It accounts not 
only for the strengthening of the Swedish army, but also 
for the alleged “‘pro-German’”’ sympathies of many Swedes 
during the Great War. Had Russia not been on the side of 
the Allies, Swedish sentiment might have been very differ- 
ent. 


CHARTER SLY. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


What people do know is this: Forty years ago the Germans suddenly rose from 
an existence which was insignificant both economically and politically to one of 
great strength. They have fought for and won the rank of a world power, they 
have created a mighty army, and have tremendously increased their commerce 
and their industries; they have built ships, and have now begun to demand con- 
sideration for their interests in the world at large... Germany, in the judgment 
of most people, is a mighty power but one opposed to freedom. It matters 
little whether this judgment of the world is wrong or right — in its generaliza- 
tion and exaggeration it is surely wrong — but we must realize that this view is 
universally held and that we ourselves supply in our dealings with the other 
nations some of the arguments on which it is based. 
PAUL ROHRBACH (1912) 


GERMANY, the Great Power of central Europe, has been the 
center of the world drama of the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. The reason for this lies partly in Oe 
Germany’s geographical position, intimately in modern 
touch with the affairs of both eastern and west- Co™2Y 
ern Europe, and partly in the fact that Germany combined 
the industrial development and progressive culture of the 
West with an antiquated class system and an autocratic 
polity. The historic culture of the Rhine valley is one of 
the oldest north of the Alps, the town life of medieval Ger- 
many was one of the most brilliant pages of European his- 
tory, and Germans shared to the full in the great intellec- 
tual movements of the modern time: the Reformation, the 
Renaissance, the eighteenth century ‘“‘enlightenment,”’ the 
scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century. Unfortu- 
nately the political development of Germany lagged behind 
that of other countries. The German princedoms, instead 
of being welded together into a strong national State, were 
united only by the nominal tie of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, a bond so weak that it could not even prevent the Ger- 
man princes from making war on each other. The Confed- 
eration which replaced the Empire after the Napoleonic 
Wars proved equally inefficient. 

German patriots sought to obtain national unity by 
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means of revolution, but the attempt of 1848 to create a 
pnt liberal and democratic German nation failed be- 
Bismarck Cause of the hostility of the ruling classes to any 
Denes scheme of federation that might weaken their 

political power. It was not until a reactionary 
Prussian nobleman named Otto von Bismarck pointed out 
that German patriotism could be reconciled with the auto- 
cratic traditions of Prussia that the movement for unifica- 
tion passed out of the hands of the liberals. Bismarck de- 
clared that the revolutionists of 1848 had made a mistake 
in trying to solve the problem of German unification ‘by 
speeches and resolutions of majorities’’ instead of relying 
on a policy of ‘‘blood and iron.’’ Gaining the confidence 
and support of King Wilhelm I of Prussia, he had an op- 
portunity to put his views to the test in spite of strong 
liberal opposition in the Prussian Landtag. The Prussian 
army was a finely tempered instrument ready to his hand. 
With it in three successive wars he defeated Denmark, 
Austria, and France and cleared the way for a new and 
stronger federation of all the German states except Austria. 
Henceforth in the mind of every German democratic and 
liberal ideals were associated with the failure of 1848, while 
the Prussian monarchy was dignified with the prestige of 
victory. Bismarck had “outbid” the radicals by proving 
that conservatism could mean more than mere resistance to 
change; that it could be creative and achieve great national 
aims. 

It is proper to emphasize the attainment of German unity 
as the legacy of Bismarck to twentieth century Germany 
because it seems to be the one part of his work as a creative 
statesman which was destined to outlast his age. When 
the great Chancellor left office in 1 899 the Empire which he 
Connany had brought into being had but twenty-eight 
thesneiige years more to live, and the Constitution which 
Germany he had established, the foreign alliances which 
the Empire “he had negotiated, the colonial empire which he 
had acquired, the army which he had cherished were to go 
down to a common doom with the dynasty which he had so 
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_ faithfully served. But German unity has been strength- 
ened rather than weakened by the Great War and the re- 
publican revolution which followed it * and Bismarck’s con- 
tention that ‘The German’s love of the Fatherland has 
need of a prince on whom it can concentrate its attach- 
ment’’ has already been refuted by experience. 

Still, short-lived as was the Constitution of the old 
German Empire, it merits attention because of the radical 
contrast it presented to the parliamentary 4, .;, 4: ine 
Governments of western Europe. Germany was German | 
not, indeed, an autocracy in the Russian sense, “stitution 
The personal power of the German Emperor (Kaiser) was 
limited in many ways, not only by rights granted to the 
German people, but even more effectively by the special 
privileges allowed to the lesser German states as induce- 
ments to enter into federation with Prussia. Essentially, 
the German Empire was an attempt to combine three po- 
litical principles: (1) the predominant power of the King- 
dom of Prussia, (2) the local self-government of each Ger- 
man state, (3) legislative representation of the nation as a 
whole. 

The first aim, the predominance of Prussia, was secured 
by making the Kaisership hereditary in the House of Hohen- 
zollern, the ruling family of the King of Prussia. German 
writers have laid great stress on the fact that the King of 
Prussia in his capacity as ruler of the Empire was ‘“‘German 
Emperor’ rather than ‘‘Emperor of Germany.” In 
theory he was but president of a federation; “first among 
his peers,” the sovereign princes of Germany. But if his 
legal position as the hereditary chief of a federal state was 
inferior to the undivided dignity of a King of Fees 
England or of Italy, his actual power was much 
greater. He summoned and dissolved the Federal Council 
(Bundesrat) and, with the consent of that body, the popular 
legislative body of the Empire (Reichstag). He promul- 
gated the laws and supervised their execution. He ap- 
pointed the Imperial officials. He was sole head of the 


t For a discussion of the new constitution of Germany see Chapter XIX. 
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Imperial navy and, subject to the special rights of a few 
German statest head of the Imperial army. Within Prus- 
sia itself his power as Emperor was doubled by his direct 
authority as King. In a sense he was above the law, for 
his Chancellor must bear the responsibility for his words 
and acts. To offer him insult was a heavily punishable 
crime. 

Most of the functions of the German Emperor were 
exercised through the Chancellor of the Empire (Reichs- 
The kanzler), who was also usually the Prime Min- 
Chancellor ister of Prussia. This office was created to fit 
the gigantic personality of Bismarck, and no subsequent 
Chancellor was able to cope with its full responsibilities. 
A man with the genius and energy of a Bismarck, a Riche- 
lieu, or a Cavour could in this office have been Emperor in 
all but name; but such men are rare. After his dismissal 
of Bismarck in 1890, Kaiser Wilhelm II was careful to ap- 
point only those men as Chancellors who would be un- 
questioning servants of the royal will. This was easily 
possible since the term of office of the Chancellor depended 
upon the will of the Emperor alone. He could not be com- 
pelled to accept a Chancellor with whom he was out of 
sympathy nor to dismiss a Chancellor who had his confi- 
dence. 

It is at this point that the German Constitution con- 
trasted most sharply with constitutional monarchy as it 
existed in western Europe. A Prime Minister in Great 
Britain, Italy, Spain, Belgium, The Netherlands, or the 
Scandinavian countries was a party politician chosen be- 
cause he could command the support of a legislative ma- 
Cat jority in the parliamentary body of the nation. 
constitu- The German Chancellor need not be a political 
Bee eae leader at all; in fact he usually boasted of 
Saget ee being “‘above party.’’ Frequently he held office 

in open defiance of a hostile majority in the 
Reichstag and even faced a formal vote of censure without 


tIn time of peace Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Saxony controlled their local 
contingents. 
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prejudice to his authority.t This certainly gave great stabil- 

ity to the German Government. ‘rom the founding of 
the German Empire to 1917 Germany had but five Impe- 
rial Chancellors, whereas France changed Prime Ministers 
every few months. But this stability was attained at the 
cost of democracy. Since the elected representatives of 
the German people had no power to dismiss frum office the 
chief responsible executive officer of the Empire, it followed 
that, whatever control the German people exercised over 
legislation, they had little or none over the equally impor- 
tant field of Imperial administration. 

In another respect the German Chancellor differed from 
the Premier of a parliamentary monarchy. A Prime 
Minister is usually the chief of a ministry or cabinet, and 
the views of his colleagues have much weight with him, 
since it is essential that a ministry act as a unit on all vital 
political issues. But the German Chancellor pe 
had no colleagues; there was, strictly speaking, er aneGs < 
no German ‘“‘cabinet.’’ The chief executive “Prime i 
officials of the Empire were mere administrative Minister 
experts subordinate to the Chancellor and directly de- 
pendent on him for their position. The diligence and com- 
petence of the German bureaucrats in their special fields 
have received world-wide recognition, but asa rule the initia- 
tion of new policies rested with the Chancellor, the Em- 
peror personally, or the German princes as represented in 
the Federal Council. The Secretaries of State for foreign 
+e and for the treasury enjoyed no such independent 
position as a French Foreign Minister or a British Chan- 
ccellor of the Exchequer, who may chance to overtop his 
nominal chief in’ real importance. 

The German Chancellor had also much initiative in the 
matter of legislation, but to explain this we must first 
examine the most characteristic and powerful of the po- 
litical institutions of the Empire, the Federal The 
Council or Bundesrat. Theoretically this body Bundesrat 
was the heir to the Diet of the old Germanic Confed- 


t For a striking instance of this see p. 109. 
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eration which came. to an end when Bismarck estab- 
lished German unity; it represented the sovereignty of the 
German princes and the rights of the individual states. In 
many ways it was comparable to the Senate of the United 
States, but its range of executive, legislative, and judicial 
power was far wider than that of the American upper house. 
Indeed, it seems to be the general opinion of German 
jurists that in the Federal Council was embodied the legal 
sovereignty of the German federation or ‘‘ Bund,” and that 
Germany was, in consequence, not a monarchy, but an 
“aristocratic polyarchy.’’* So greatly, however, did the 
authority of Prussia predominate even in the Bundesrat 
that this must be considered a distinction without a differ- 
ence! 

The Federal Council represented twenty-two German 
monarchies, the Senates of the three city-republics, and the 
The heart of governor of the Imperial territory of Alsace- 
the Imperial Lorraine. Each delegation voted as a unit and 
Constitution 14 der the instructions of its home government. 
In contrast to the American Senate, the states were un- 
equally represented, in a rough approximation to their re- 
lative importance. The Kingdom of Prussia cast seventeen 
of the sixty-one votes of the Council. This was far from the 
majority to which Prussia was entitled on grounds of popu- 
lation and political importanc| but Prussian influence and 
prestige among the lesser states of northern Germany 
usually sufficed to rally a nae to any policy strongly _ 
desired by the Prussian Government. Moreover, by 
special constitutional provision, Prussia had an absolute 
veto on laws affecting the army and navy or reducing cer- 
tain taxes; and since any constitutional amendment could — 
be defeated by fourteen hostile votes in the Federal Council, 
it is evident that the solid block of seventeen votes cast in 
obedience to the instructions of the King of Prussia im- 
posed an impassable barrier to radical reforms. The re- 


"For full discussions of the significance of the Bundesrat see F. Kriiger, 
Government and Politics of the German Empire, chaps. 1v, V1, and 1X; also Weal se 
Robinson, The German Bundesrat (1891). 
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presentation of other German states varied, from the six 
votes of the Kingdom of Bavaria to the single vote of the 
smaller duchies, principalities, and free towns. The duties 
of the Federal Council were so numerous and extended that 
it remained in practically permanent session. Its great task 
was the preparation of the budget and of the legislative 
program favored by the Emperor and his Chancellor. 
Though laws might originate in the popular chamber, the 
Reichstag, in practice important questions of legislation 
were first hammered into shape in the Federal Council and 
then introduced into the Reichstag by the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, himself always the chairman of the Council.t In 
any case no law could be enacted without the final assent 
of the Council. In addition to its legislative duties, the 
Federal Council declared war, approved treaties, undertook 
the coercion of German states which defied Imperial au- 
thority, enjoyed general oversight in the administration of 
Imperial laws, determined constitutional questions arising 
in the sphere of administrative law between the Empire 
and the states, supervised Imperial finance, confirmed im- 
portant appointments, and, with the assent of the Em- 
peror, dissolved the Reichstag. 

The Reichstag was Bismarck’s concession to the spirit of 
the age. It was a legislative body of 397 members chosen 
by direct, secret, and almost universal manhood suffrage. 
Admirers of the German Constitution boasted The 
that it was the most democratic parliament in Reichstag 
Europe. This was hardly the case, since there had been 
no redistribution of seats to correspond with the shifting 
population of the Empire and by the end of the nineteenth 
century a vote in a country district of stationary population 
had come to have several times the weight of a vote cast in 
an industrial suburb of Berlin. But it may be readily ad- 
mitted that the Reichstag was by far the most democratic 
piece of political machinery in the German Empire. Had 
it enjoyed the powers of a British House of Commons or a 


« Though the Chancellor might name a temporary substitute if unable him- 
self to act as chairman. 
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French Chamber of Deputies, Germany would have been 
counted, as regards its central government, a parliamentary 
monarchy of the modern type. But we have already seen 
that the Reichstag had no control over the executive gov- 
ernment of the Empire and that important measures of 
legislation were usually submitted first to the Federal 
Council. Even the control of the Reichstag over the public 
purse was limited and uncertain. Army budgets were 
usually voted over a considerable period of years, and all 
Germany remembered that Bismarck had been able to col- 
lect taxes for years in the face of a hostile Prussian parlia- 
ment (1863-67). It is unfair to dismiss the Reichstag as a 
mere ‘‘debating society,”’ since it could at least halt the 
new laws and new taxes which the Emperor and his 
Chancellor might wish to introduce, but at best its powers 
were negative. The Reichstag was important as a popular 
check on autocracy, but it was the weakest parliamentary 
body in Europe west of the Russian Duma. 

In every federal Government in the world there is a con- 
flict between the nationalist tendency to reduce the states 
Particular. tO administrative units of a centralized govern- 
ism in ment and the particularist tendency to empha- 
eermay, size ‘‘states’ rights’’ and treat the nation as a 
mere alliance of sovereign states. In some respects the 
German Empire was more centralized than the United 
States of America. For example, there was a general code 
of civil and criminal law common to the Empire. But while 
the legislative competence of the central government was 
wider in the German than in the American federation, much 
of the administration of Imperial affairs was left to the local 
authorities. Taxes and customs duties levied by the Em- 
pire were collected by officials employed by the several 
states. Bismarck, moreover, had granted certain special 
privileges to the more powerful South German states to 
induce them to enter a federation dominated by their old 
enemy Prussia. Bavaria, next to Prussia the most power- 
ful and therefore most highly privileged state, was granted 
the permanent chairmanship of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
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mittee in the Federal Council, permitted to maintain her 
own railway and postal system and her own organiza- 
tion of poor relief. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden had 
the exclusive right to levy taxes on local wines and beer. 
Some states enjoyed a very limited measure of control over 
their military establishments in time of peace, though most 
states agreed to consolidate their armies altogether with that 
of Prussia. The supreme law court of the Empire (Reichs- 
gericht) met at Leipziz in Saxony instead of in Berlin. The 
city-states of Hamburg and Bremen maintained ‘‘free 
zones”’ in their ports outside the tariff line. 

The King of Prussia enjoyed within his own dominions 
an authority limited only by the Constitution of the King- 
dom. Ministers were not in fact held responsi- 
ble to the legislative body, the Landtag, but Baan 
only to their royal master. The Landtag con- pure ae 
sisted of two chambers, a House of Lords (Herr- 
enhaus) and a House of Representatives (Abgeordneten- 
haus). The former, as its name implies, represented mainly 
the territorial nobility, though the King might appoint new 
members at will from any rank of society. The House of 
Representatives was chosen in a very complex manner. 
In theory the franchise was almost universal for adult male 
Prussian citizens. But voters were divided in each district 
into three classes according to the amount of direct taxes 
paid. Each class chose one third of the electors to which 
the district was entitled. These electors in turn chose the 
representatives. In this way the vote of an employer 
mizht outweigh that of thousands of his workingmen and a 
landlord could outvote the whole of his tenantry. It has 
been estimated that in the election of 1908 the class of 
wealthiest taxpayers represented only four per cent of the 
population, the middle class fourteen per cent, and the 
lowest class eighty-two per cent.t. To make matters worse, 
the failure to redistribute seats in conformity with the 


tF. A. Ogg, The Governments of Europe (1920), p. 662. Even so conservative 
a statesman as Bismarck called the Prussian franchise ‘‘the worst of all electoral 


systems.” 
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movements of population had caused a great over-repre- 
sentation of rural Prussia at the expense of the growing 
cities, and there was no secret ballot to protect the humble 
voter from the intimidation of landlord, employer or public 
official. 

In general the constitutions of the lesser German states 
were far more democratic than that of Prussia. But in 
Vee a nearly every instance some degree of special 
State representation was granted to property-owners, 
epi ah taxpayers, the nobility, or the professional 

classes. To this end many ingenious “fancy 
franchises’? were adopted which contrasted markedly with 
the simple and popular manner in which the federal Reichs- 
tag waschosen. The hereditary chiefs of the four kingdoms, 
six grand duchies, five duchies, and seven principalities in 
the Empire enjoyed without exception a wide range of per- 
sonal power, and even the three city-republics of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck had Senators chosen for life as part 
of their municipal machinery. The most backward states 
in the Empire, politically speaking, were the Grand Duchies 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz which 
had no written constitutions and no form of representation 
except for a medieval system of ‘“‘Estates’”’ or advisory as- 
semblies of the landowning classes. 

German political life was at its best in local administra- 
tion. It is true that the elective element in provincial and 
municipal government was always mingled with, and usually 
subordinated to, a professional bureaucracy largely inde- 
Local pendent of popular control. But the expert 
government officials entrusted with civic administration were 
men whose training had fitted them for their task. It must 
be confessed that a taxpayer of Dresden or Berlin would 
feel more confidence that the public money was being wisely 
spent than the average taxpayer of New York, Chicago, or 
Philadelphia. German municipalities ventured very boldly 
in the public ownership of public utilities, and yet there were 
relatively few instances of ‘‘graft”’ or even of incompetent 
management. It was rather the rule than the exception 
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for a German city to own its street railways, water- 
works, gas-works, electric plants, markets, docks, stock- 
yards, and slaughter-houses. In addition generous pro- 
vision was made for civic beauty and public recreation in 
the establishment of parks, museums, civic theaters and 
opera houses, bathing-houses and recreation grounds. 
Municipal savings banks, insurance societies, and pawn- 
shops were quite common. Cities were not permitted to 
grow at random; they were carefully built according to 
plan and rigid official regulations prevented any property- 
owner from erecting buildings out of harmony with the 
neighborhood. Many cities enjoyed a substantial income 
from the successful conduct of competitive industrial 
undertakings.’ 

“City air gives freedom,” says a German proverb. If 
freedom is taken in its usual meaning of exemption from 
external regulation, this was hardly the case in Germany, 
but if it be taken to mean self-expression, the proverb has 
much significance. To the foreigner perhaps the most 
pleasing feature of German life was the individuality of 
the German towns. In most European countries culture 
centers in one city and radiates thence to the provincial 
towns; this was emphatically not the case with Germany — 
as Berliners were often reminded! Not only such historic 
capitals as Dresden and Munich but even minor provincial 
cities had community traditions that were all their own. 
Jena, Nuremberg, and other towns of ancient date blended 
with charming quaintness the domestic architecture of the 
Middle Ages with the commercial energies of the twentieth 
century. 

Municipal socialism was but one phase of the “State 
Socialism”’ of Germany. The individualistic theory, 
popular in English-speaking countries, that Paternalistic 
public welfare is best fostered by private initia- ®°vernment 
tive, has never been widely accepted in continental Europe 
and least of all, perhaps, in the German Empire. It was 


1 See W. H. Dawson, Municipal Life and Government in Germany, for many 
illustrations of municipal socialism. 
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considered right and proper that the Empire and its several 
states should concern themselves with the whole range of 
human activities. Education was mainly State-directed. 
There was close connection between Church and State in 
both Protestant and Catholic Germany. Every young 
man was expected to serve in the army. The income from 
Government-owned mines, railways, forests, posts, tele- 
graphs, and public lands made up a large part of the public 
revenues. Agriculture and industry were protected against 
foreign competition by high tariff barriers. Bismarck 
when Chancellor of the Empire introduced a system of 
national insurance against accident and illness and old age 
pensions which has since been widely copied by other 
European nations. A vast army of officials was required to 
carry out the manifold activities of the federal, state, and 
local governments; indeed it has been estimated that at 
least one German out of every twenty was in civil service.” 
The salary of the German official was often inadequate by 
English or American standards, but this was in part coun- 
terbalanced by the security of a permanent position and 
the social respect which was paid by persons in private life to 
those who had the honor to give direct service to the State. 
The Germany which had defeated France in 1870 was 
still a mainly agricultural nation, but so rapid was industrial 
Es, development under the united Empire that by 
‘Gndustrial the twentieth century Germany ranked with the 
eee United States and Great Britain as one of the 
three leading industrial Powers of the world. 

In 1871 less than a quarter of the population of the Empire 
lived in towns of more than five thousand inhabitants; by 
1900 more than two fifths of the population was urban. 
But this does not measure the full extent of the change, as 
the increase was most rapid in the largest cities. Berlin, 
with its suburbs, became second to London among the 
great cities of Europe. Industrial towns on the Rhine 
grew as rapidly as American cities in the Middle West. In 
1882 of every hundred Germans forty-two were engaged in 

*F. C. Howe, Socialized Germany (1915), p. 21. 
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agriculture; in 1907, only twenty-eight. With the de- 
velopment of manufacturing came a great expansion of 
national wealth. For centuries Germany had been a 
“poor” country as compared with England, France, or 
The Netherlands. But in the twentieth century the na- 
tional wealth of Germany was reckoned as approximately 
equal to that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Germany’s industrial development was the more re- 

markable since the Empire lacked alike the 
Reasons for 

boundless natural resources of America and Germany’s 
the vast colonial domain of Britain. The Ger- eae: 
man Empire was about as large as the French 
Republic and considerably smaller than the state of 

1 Estimates vary. That by Ballod, cited in the report of the Dresdner Bank, 
1913, placed the national wealth of Germany at 270,000,000,000 marks (about 
$67,500,000,000). Fora full presentation of the material progress of Germany, 
as measured by statistics, see Germany's Economic Progress and National 


Wealth, by Dr. Karl Helfferich. This covers the period 1883-1913 and shows 
with what gigantic resources Germany was able to undertake the war of 1914. 
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Texas. Its seaports were not so good nor so favorably 
placed with regard to transatlantic trade as those of Great 
Britain or France. Neither climate nor soil was excep- 
tionally favorable to agriculture. The German colonies 
were inferior to the overseas possessions of England, France, 
and The Netherlands. The principal reasons for the in- 
dustrial success of the Empire, under so many handicaps, 
appear to have been: (1) the presence of valuable mineral 
deposits, (2) the application of science to industry, (3) the 
careful organization of manufactures and trade to capture 
the markets of the world. 

Although Germany was handicapped by nature in many 
ways, rich amends were made in the wealth of the German 
Areal mines. In 1910 Germany produced nearly one 
wealth of fifth of the world’s coal and more than one fifth 
omens of the world’s iron and steel. There were also 
within the Empire valuable deposits of zinc, lead,and cop- 
per, and the most important potash deposits in the world. 
Water-power existed also in sufficient quantity to make 
possible extensive electrical development. 

The natural resources of Germany were used as a basis 
for manufacture within the country. In I9QII over sixty- 
ne five per cent of the export trade of the Empire 
application Was in manufactured goods, only twenty-five 
ieee to per cent in raw materials for industrial purposes, 

and less than ten per cent in agricultural pro- 
ducts. On the other hand, more than half of the imports 
into Germany were of raw materials for the German fac- 
tories. Scientific research led to a remarkable develop- 
ment of the coal-tar industry and its products, such as 
drugs and dyes. In many other directions, such as the 
Krupp iron works at Essen, the optical glass of Jena, the 
porcelain of Dresden, the Bavarian breweries, the toy and 
clock manufactures of the Black Forest region, German 
skill and science turned the phrase ‘‘ Made in Germany” 
into a guarantee of excellence. 

German trade abroad was increasingly carried by 
German ships. Important transatlantic lines, such as 
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the North-German Lloyd and the Hamburg-Amerika, 
were developed under the patronage of the Gov- 

ernment. German consuls in foreign countries olead 
fostered in every possible manner the efforts of 2nd, world 
German traders to open up new territory. As 

in the United States many corporations in the large-scale 
industries, such as coal mining, united to form combines 
controlling prices and output. But whereas the American 
Government has reserved the right to dissolve “trusts” 
under the Sherman Act, the German Government has 
tended rather to encourage and regulate the ‘‘syndicates”’ 
and “Kartells’’ which dominate German industry. 

While the development of manufacturing and foreign 
trade was the most striking feature of the economic life 
of Germany during the Empire, agricultural German 
progress was by no means neglected. Nearly agriculture 
half the area of the country was under crops, and most of 
the rest was devoted to pasture and forest. Waste land 
was at an almost irreducible minimum. Germany led the 
world in the production of potatoes and of sugar beets, and 
was very nearly self-supporting with respect to all the 
principal grains and vegetables of the temperate zone.' 
Like German industry, German agriculture was very 
highly organized. By the outbreak of the Great War 
there were some 25,000 agricultural codperative societies 
of various types within the Empire. 

The German Government has been careful to conserve 
agriculture as the basis of Germany’s economic life. This 
was in part due to the anticipation of possible 
war when Germany, a beleaguered fortress, would 
need to have her own granaries. Great Britain, with the 
strongest navy in the world, could afford to become a vast 
workshop and to fetch food from afar; Germany, it was felt, 
could not take such a risk. But an even more important 
factor in the decision of the German Government to pro- 
tect agriculture at all costs was the political influence of 


Agrarianism 


: But in many parts of Germany the hardier grains, such as rye, are grown in 
preference to wheat. 
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the great landowners of eastern Prussia. Western Ger- 
many, like most of western Europe, was farmed by peasant 
frecholders, but east of the Elbe much of the land was 
divided into great estates worked by gangs of laborers. 
The ‘‘agrarian’’ or country party movement in Germany 
was therefore associated with extreme conservatism and 
was the natural support and ally of an aristocratic govern- 
ment. Serfdom in Prussia lingered till 1810 and'a hundred 
years later its impress was still felt on Prussian institutions; 
for example, in the laws punishing with imprisonment farm 
laborers and domestic servants who went on strike or failed 
to carry out their contracts.!| The poverty of rural life in 
eastern Germany and the grinding tyranny of the landlords 
were no doubt contributory causes to the rapid growth of 
the big cities. Many landlords were forced to give seasonal 
employment to Slavic laborers from Russia and Galicia to 
offset the “land flight’? of their German tenants and 
laborers. 

Except in the more stagnant rural districts the popula- 
tion of Germany showed a continuous increase during the 
The life of the Empire. In 1870 Germany and 
population France had approximately equal population; 
Ce ae by the opening of the Great War, Germany had 
a population of some 67,000,000, increasing at the rate of 
nearly a million a year, whereas France had a stationary 
population of about 40,000,000. It is needless to say that 
this change in relative population profoundly altered the 
relative strength of the two countries. The Kingdom of 
Prussia alone attained a population almost equal to that of 
all France. Yet while the increasing population of Ger- 
many caused many serious problems, such as the housing 
question in the big towns, it cannot be contended that 
Germany was becoming overpopulated or in need of wider 
territories for settlement. On the contrary, the tide of 
emigration that had set so strongly towards America in the 


‘For the best discussion in English of the legal position and economic hard- 
ships of the farm laborers of the eastern provinces see Dawson, The Evolution of 
Modern Germany, chaps. X11, XI11 and xiv. 
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nineteenth century had almost ceased by the twentieth. 
Owing to the industrial development of Germany the 
means of subsistence were increasing more rapidly than the 
population and the standard of living was rising even for 
the poorest classes. 

One great advantage enjoyed by Germany over Austria- 
Hungary and Russia lay in the fact that by far the greater 
part of its population was of a single nationality. 

The large Jewish element in Germany did not attoReiee 
form, as in Russian Poland, a ‘“‘state within the Seon 
state,” but was blended with the Christian 
population. The old Slavic, Lithuanian, and other non- 
German elements in eastern Prussia had been completely 
Germanized except in the Polish provinces.!. Only three 
alien elements of political significance existed in Germany: 
the Francophile population of Alsace-Lorraine, the Danes 
of northern Schleswig, and the Poles of eastern Prussia. 
Unfortunately the German Government decided to treat 
these alien nationalities in the Empire as conquered ene- 
mies, denying them alike an equal status with other Ger- 
mans and special rights as national minorities. A common 
and expressive phrase dismissed the French, Danish, and 
Polish elements of the Empire as ‘“‘second-class Germans.” 

The Poles were most numerous in the provinces of West 
Prussia and Posen, which had been taken from Poland by 
the partitions at the end of the eighteenth cen- The Polish 
tury. There were also Polish settlements in Problem 
Silesia and East Prussia, but in these German influences 
had been longer at work. Attracted by hopes of gain many 
Polish peasants moved westward to the industrial towns in 
the Rhine valley, but here, as mere individuals in a mass of 
German workingmen, they constituted a less serious pro- 
blem. Unquestionably the Prussian Poles of the eastern 
marches were a serious menace to German unity, so long 

t Prussia, east of the Elbe, has been Germanized in historic times; the very 
word ‘‘Prussia” isnon-German. There still exists a Slavic district in Lusatia, a 


little south of Berlin, a relic of ancient settlements of Wendish tribes. But the 
German of the east is none the less a German nationalist in spite of his infusion 


of alien blood. 
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as they were unreconciled to German citizenship. They 
were educated up to the German standard and were on the 
whole more prosperous and better organized than their 
fellow Poles in Austria and Russia. Religion reénforced 
national differences, for they were Roman Catholics and 
their Prussian neighbors were mainly Lutheran Protestants. 
Like other Slavic peoples their birth-rate was relatively 
high. The Prussian Government feared that the eastern 
frontier of the Kingdom might be Polonized and lost for- 
ever to German nationality. It might have won the Poles 
by conciliation; instead it relied on the more familiar 
method of coercion. 

In the twentieth century the Prussian Government at- 
tempted to achieve two aims: to suppress all public use of 
the Polish language and to introduce German settlers in 
Polish territory. The use of non-German languages at 
public meetings was restricted by law. Ill sorts of social, 
athletic, fraternal, and business organizations were broken 
up by the authorities as organized too much along national 
lines. The German language was used to the exclusion of 
Polish in the schools. In 1906 there was a great strike of 
school children against being forced to receive religious 
instruction in German; a strike abetted by their parents 
and many of the Polish clergy. _ After several months the 
strike was suppressed by inflicting ruinous fines and long 
sentences of imprisonment on obdurate parents, and by 
substituting German for Polish officials and schoolmasters 
wherever possible. 

Even more important than the language conflict was the 
battle for the land. The Prussian Government appropriated 
Colonizing Money to buy up Polish lands on which to settle 
within German peasants. Finding that the Poles were 
Germany! ‘ : 5 

reluctant to sell, and were even extending their 
holdings, an expropriation law was enacted authorizing the 
Government to compel the sale of land desired for German 
settlers. Even this drastic measure failed to extend Ger- 
man settlement in any marked degree, as the Poles organ- 
ized to repurchase land from the Germans, boycotted Poles 
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who sold voluntarily, and opposed to each new act of 
bureaucratic tyranny the solidarity of a patriotic peasantry; 
the same force which destroyed English landlordism in 
Ireland. 

The Danish question was the Polish question over again, 
though on a much smaller scale. When Bismarck in- 
corporated Schleswig-Holstein into the King- 
dom of Prussia he included in the new provinces 
the Danish population of northern Schleswig. Prussia’s 
promise to consult the will of these new subjects by plebi- 
scite was never fulfilled and was later formally abrogated. 
Danish was banished from the schools and public meet- 
ings, and officialism even went to such absurd lengths as 
to refuse permission to Captain Amundsen to lecture on 
Arctic exploration because as a Norwegian he spoke a 
tongue akin to the Danish! 

The question of Alsace-Lorraine was quite unlike the 
Polish and Danish national problems, since the main issue 
was not that of language. In German Lorraine, Ajsace- 
it is true, a French-speaking population had been 1°rraine 
added to the Empire, but Alsace was predominantly Ger- 
man in blood, speech, and customs even when it had be- 
longed to France. But even the Germans who favored the 
annexation of Alsace admitted that its population was 
largely French in sentiment. To quote the German his- 
torian Treitschke: 


Schleswig 


In the view of our obligation to secure the peace of the world, 
who will venture to object that the people of Alsace and Lorraine 
do not want to belong to us? The doctrine of the right of all the 
branches of the German race to decide on their own destinies, the 
plausible solution of demagogues without a fatherland, shivers to 
pieces in presence of the sacred necessity of these great days. 
These territories are ours by the right of the sword, and we shall 
dispose of them in virtue of a higher right — the right of the 
German nation which will not permit its lost children to remain 
strangers to the German Empire.* 


Bismarck and the military chiefs defended the annexation 


1 From Was Fordern wir von Frankreich? 
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on grounds of strategy, ignoring the national question en- 
tirely. 

As a military outpost of the Empire, Alsace-Lorraine 
was denied not only the democratic government desired 
by the people, but even the local home rule enjoyed by the 
states of the Empire. It was a territory (Reichsland) ruled 
by a governor (Statthalter) appointed by the German 
Emperor and responsible to him alone. The people were 
allowed to vote for the Imperial Reichstag, but their local 
legislature (Landesausschuss) was almost powerless, since 
it was subordinate to the will of the executive and to the 
superior legislative competence of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The territory was heavily garrisoned by troops 
from distant parts of Germany, Prussian officials were im- 
ported to administer public affairs, schoolmasters from 
over the Rhine zealously endeavored to stamp out all traces 
of French culture. Politicians, such as the Abbé Wetterlé, 
who criticized the German rule in Alsace-Lorraine; satirists, 
such as the cartoonist ‘‘Hansi’’ (Waltz), who ridiculed it; 
even peasants who sang the Marseillaise, wore the French 
tricolor, or smiled derisively at a German soldier were prose- 
cuted for sedition or high treason. 

In 1911 a new Constitution slightly improved the legal 
position of the Reichsland. The legislature was re- 
The new organized as a two-chambered body and given 
Constitution increased powers. The Statthalter, however, 
remained independent of all popular control, and the three 
votes in the Federal Council of the Empire cast in the name 
of Alsace-Lorraine really strengthened only the power of 
the King of Prussia. 

In 1913 two German officers, Colonel Reutter and 
Lieutenant Forstner, established a reign of terror in the 
The Zabern Alsatian town of Zabern which became a na- 
ae tional issue as momentous for Germany as was 
the Dreyfus case for France. Insults hurled at the popu- 


‘ But the votes of Alsace-Lorraine could not be counted for Prussia on con- 
stitutional amendments or to give Prussia a majority in the Federal Council 
which otherwise it would not have had. 
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lace, arbitrary arrests, the imprisonment of civil judges for 
protesting against military violence, the sabering of a lame 
cobbler were but incidents in a long campaign of outrages 
intended to break the spirit of the Alsatian people. Pro- 
tests were heard in the liberal press and echoed in the 
Reichstag. In December a formal vote of censure was car- 
ried against the Government. 

In any country of western Europe this would have meant 
the resignation of the Prime Minister and of his entire 
cabinet. But the impotence of the Reichstag 4 constitu- 
was now to be strikingly illustrated. Chancel- tional crisis 
lor Bethmann-Hollweg refused to resign. The German 
Crown Prince openly congratulated Colonel Reutter. The 
head of the Berlin police declared Alsace ‘‘the enemy’s 
country.’”’ A court-martial which had investigated the 
case vindicated the accused officers on the ground that 
military authorities could act at their own discretion ‘‘when, 
in their souls and consciences, they have the intimate con- 
viction that the civil authorities are too slow in demanding 
their intervention.”’ Thus on the very eve of the Great 
War the principle was confirmed that constitutional gov- 
ernment did not exist in Germany when civil authorities 
came into conflict with the will of military commanders. 

The political history of Germany from 1900 to 1914 was 
mainly determined by the increasingly aggressive foreign 
policy of the Kaiser and his associates, the rapid Relation of 
increase in the army and the navy, and growing forisn — 
interest in colonial development. To obtain a internal 
free hand for its imperialistic policy, however, politics 
the Government had to face a twofold task at home: to 
combat the rising power of the Social Democratic Party 
and to organize a stable majority in the Reichstag out of 
the chaos of bourgeois (i.e., non-Socialist) parties. A 
Chancellor could, as we have seen, govern even in defiance 
of a hostile Reichstag but to initiate new policies, and es- 
pecially to obtain increases in the military establishment, 
it was important to have in power a Chancellor skillful at 


the game of party politics. 
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In 1900 the Kaiser chose as Chancellor, Prince Bern- 
hard von Biilow, former Foreign Secretary, an adroit and 
Ministry of Quick-witted politician of imperialistic tend- 
von Bilow encies. He endeavored to govern by means of 
a “bloc” or coalition of the Conservative, Catholic, and 
National Liberal parties. The election of 1903 did not 
shake his power, but it embarrassed his work by returning 
to office 79 Socialists who voted against the Government 
on all issues. The Catholic or Center Party proved an 
unreliable ally and finally turned against the Govern- 
ment on the question of the African colonies.t Chancellor 
von Biilow appealed to the nation in 1907 and succeeded 
in decreasing the Socialist representation from 79 to 43 in 
the new Reichstag. But the popular vote of the Socialists 
was greater than ever before; the !oss in representation 
being due to a coalition of anti-Socialist parties, stirred by 
the patriotic appeal of the Kaiser and the Chancellor. 

Chancellor von Biilow finally met defeat at the hands of 
his closest allies, the Conservatives, who refused to sanction 
Ministry of his proposals for inheritance taxes bearing 
von Beth- : 
mann-Holl. heavily on the wealthy classes. In 1909 he was 
weg succeeded by Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
a Prussian bureaucrat of conservative temper. Unlike his 
brilliant predecessor he made no attempt to pursue a policy 
of his own devising, but was content to remain a mere 
mouthpiece of his Imperial master. Though personally 
honest and peace-loving, he was unable to oppose the drift 
of events towards the Great War and under his ministry 
was enacted the army bill of 1913 which placed the German 
army in the strongest position it had ever occupied. 

In 1912 a new Reichstag was chosen. The Socialists, 


German casting over four million votes, became the 
t : . i 

the election largest single party, with 110 representatives. 

of 1912 This party stood for the political views and 


economic interests of the organized laborers of the towns 


* The Government was accused of having blundered into a war with the 
natives of South-West Africa by pursuing a harsh and oppressive colonial 
policy. - 
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and included many moderate liberals (the so-called ‘ 
visionist’’ Socialists) who were far from up- The 
holding the extreme doctrines of Karl Marx. “lists 

Next in number to the Social Democrats were the 
Catholics, organized as the so-called ‘‘Center”’ Party, with 
go votes in the Reichstag. The main purpose The Catho- 
of this party was to protect the interests of the lic Center 
Catholic Church in Germany from hostile legislation. To 
a friendly Government it was usually willing to lend sup- 
port, but it represented the democratic tendencies of 
southern and western Germany and was sometimes allied 
with the Socialists in support of social reforms and in op- 
position to colonial imperialism. 

The National Liberals, with 44 members, and the Pro- 
gressives (Fortschrittspartet) with 41, represented the com- 
mercial and industrial middle classes. The Na- The liberal 
tional Liberals, originally a party of protest 8'°UPS 
against autocratic government, became steadily more con- 
servative in domestic policy and more imperialistic in 
foreign affairs as the great industrial magnates came to see 
the advantages of a strong navy and an overseas empire. 
The Progressives, on the other hand, continued to work 
earnestly though quite ineffectually for responsible par- 
liamentary government. 

The Conservative Party with 45 members, and its close 
allies the Free Conservatives (18) and agrarian and anti- 
Semite groups (11), stood for the existing con- 7. con. 
stitution, opposed liberal reforms, upheld mili-  servative 
tary authority and an aggressive foreign policy, agri 
and favored the economic interests of the landlord and the 
peasant against the townsman. Owing to the unfair dis- 
tribution of seats they were represented in the Reichstag 
out of proportion to their popular vote; they had few fol- 
lowers in the growing towns, but drew their support from 
the backward rural districts of the northeast. They were 
the heart of every Government coalition and yet sometimes, 
‘“‘more royalist than the King,” they voted against meas- 
ures desired by the Kaiser and the Chancellor, but which 
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were opposed to the class interests of the Prussian land- 
owners. 

Outside these four main groups were parties represent- 
ing national protest: Poles, Alsace-Lorrainers, Danes, and 
Nationalist Guelphs (protesters against the annexation of 
BEOURS Hanover by Prussia); also a few independent 
delegates. The nationalist groups were generally hostile 
to the Government except when their favor was bought by 
special concessions. The Poles and Alsatians, being Roman 
Catholics, often allied themselves on general issues with the 
Center. 

Though Germany never had party government under 
the Empire, the political parties in the Reichstag had real 

importance, since they represented permanent 
Background eek ik : 
of German tendencies in German life, and substantially the 
Bey ad same parties have reappeared under new names 

in the Republic. Modern socialism owes its 
organization and program to the Germans Marx, Engels, 
and Lassalle; the Catholicism of southwestern Germany 
represents traditions centuries old; German liberalism rests 
on the tradition of 1848 and is the mainstay of the new 
Constitution; and, finally, German conservatism has shown 
itself in recent years, and may show itself in the future, the 
most formidable foe which democracy has ever known. 


CHAPTER V 


THE RIVAL EMPIRES OF EASTERN EUROPE: AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY AND RUSSIA 


The three great military monarchies which have lately fallen to pieces — Rus- 
sian, Austro-Hungarian and German — were all based upon an aristocracy of 
large land proprietors, whereas the other European countries had become 
parliamentary and democratic states. Europe was thus divided between two 
political orders, founded on two social orders — in fact, into two different 
worlds between which the Elbe was approximately the boundary. 

CHARLES SEIGNOBOS 


AMERICANS are too apt to think of Europe as a unit and to 
apply the term ‘‘European”’ to institutions which differ 
more widely from each other thana New England The two 
town differs from a Cuban sugar plantation. Furores 
Not to speak of differences in language, race, religious con- 
fession, geographical barriers, and historic national feuds, 
there was at the opening of the twentieth century a funda- 
mental cleavage between Atlantic Europe, modernized by 
political revolution and industrial development, and the 
great plains of eastern Europe where the landed aristocracy 
still dominated political, social, and economic life. To pass 
from Paris to Moscow was to step from the twentieth to the 
seventeenth century. Germany, as we have seen, was the 
connecting link between the two social orders, taking her 
industry and culture from the West, but submitting in 
political matters to the leadership of the ‘‘East Elbe 
Junkers.” In another respect Austria-Hungary and Russia 
were in a class by themselves. Western Europe was, with 
certain minor exceptions, divided into national States in 
which patriotic sentiment corresponded closely to politi- 
cal allegiance. Austria-Hungary and Russia contained an 
even greater variety of nationalities than all western 
Europe, but they were artificially held together by the 
bureaucratic machinery of the two great military Empires. 
Once these Governments were weakened, as by the Great 
War of 1914-18, the Empires of eastern Europe fell apart 
into their national units. 
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The power of the landed aristocracy in eastern Europe 
rested on three facts: (1) agriculture was the chief industry, 
The ruling land the chief wealth, and the ownership of the 
EES land was concentrated mainly in the hands of 
the ‘‘well born’’; (2) Austria-Hungary and Russia were 
military monarchies, and the traditions of the aristocracy 
in all European countries have been military, war having 
been the regular profession of the feudal nobility of the 
Middle Ages; (3) the work of government was mainly en- 
trusted to appointed officials rather than to elected popular 
leaders, and the highest ranks of the civil service were more 
accessible to the nobility and gentry than to the people at 
large. Sometimes a man of humble birth would acquire 
wealth or office, but in that case he was usually given a title 
or some other sign of royal favor which admitted him and 
his descendants to the inner circles of aristocratic society. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Austria-Hungary belonged more completely than Ger- 
many to the civilization of eastern Europe. In former ages 
actin. the lands ruled by the House of Habsburg were 
BEE united politically with the states of modern 
Germany; in the twentieth century they formed an inde- 
pendent Empire, though closely allied by treaty and com- 
mon interests to the Germans of the north. But Austria- 
Hungary, though not much behind the German Empire in 
constitutional development, suffered from two most serious 
handicaps: lack of national unity and backwardness of in- 
custrial and social conditions. Second in size only to Rus- 
sia among the nations of Europe, with a population of more 


For an admirable discussion of the effect of the land system of eastern 
Europe on political development see The New Europe, July 24, 1919, pp. 25-30. 
Professor Seignobos recognizes eight different landed aristocracies in eastern 
Europe: (1) the Russian; (2) the Germans of the Russian Baltic Provinces; (3) 
the Rumanian; (4) the Magyar ‘‘magnates”’ of Hungary; (5) the Austrian in 
German Austria and Bohemia; (6) the ‘‘Junkers” of Prussia; (7) the Polish 
gentry in Russian Poland; (8) the Poles of Lithuania, White Russia, Galicia, 
and the Ukraine. In later chapters there will be frequent reference to the 
break-up of the social, economic, and political system of eastern Europe as a 
result of the revolutions which accompanied or followed the Great War. 
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than 50,000,000, rich in natural resources and genial in 
climate, Austria-Hungary might reasonably have aspired 
to rival the greatness of Germany instead of being content 
to remain a “‘brilliant second” to Germany’s Imperial 
policy. But in an age of nationalism and industrialism the 
power of nations is measured neither by acres nor popula- 
tion if the acres are undeveloped and the people divided by 
racial feuds. 

It would be much overstating the truth to assert that 
Austria-Hungary as a whole was unaffected by the progress 
of modern times. There were wealthy and Hestee ae 
prosperous provinces, such as Bohemia, which and social 
ranked with any part of Europe in manufactur- ©™d"s 
ing skill; great cities, such as Vienna and Buda-Pest, which 
were world famous for music, art, and literature. But even 
in German Austria there was more illiteracy than in any 
part of Germany, and in less favored parts of the Empire the 
peasantry lived as they had for hundreds of years, un- 
instructed in all things beyond the narrow life of the village. 
Within one empire were not only many races, but many 
levels of civilization. Agriculture was the leading industry 
of the country, but from some of the richest lands of the 
‘Hungarian plains, with every advantage of climate, the 
crop yield to the acre was less than in Germany. The 
economic backwardness of Austria-Hungary might soon 
have been overcome, however, had it not been for the na- 
tional barriers which divided the Empire into ‘‘culture- 
tight’’ compartments. 

Alone among the Great Powers of the world Austria- 
Hungary had no single dominant nationality; like Switzer- 
land, though on a greater scale, it was a mosaic of } 

r x National 
racial groups. It is true that the royal House of disunity of 
Habsburg was German and the court at Vienna, Monatty ; 
the center of political and social life, was German 
in type and atmosphere. But long ago the Government had 
abandoned the attempt to Germanize the polyglot popula- 
tion of the Empire. It was the policy of the Viennese court 
to preserve a sort of balance of power among the peoples 
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of the Empire by favoring some and sternly repressing 
others. One people, the Magyars of Hungary, had even 
been granted complete home rule and a position of practi- 
cal equality with the Germans of Austria. The Austrian 
Emperor was King in Hungary and his powers were limited 
by the constitutional rights of the Hungarians, much as 
were the powers of the King of Sweden and Norway (be- 
fore the division of that realm), by the constitutional rights 
of the Nerwegians. But here the parallel fails. In the case 
of Sweden and Norway two kindred peoples were united 
by allegiance to a common ruler; in the case of Austria- 
Hungary two peoples, with almost nothing in common, had 
the double task of adjusting their relations to each other 
and of ruling over millions of rebellious alien subjects of 
many nationalities. 

Austria and Hungary enjoyed separate constitutions and 
parliaments. Their relations with each other were regulated 

according to the Ausgleich (compromise agree- 
Nature of ee 5 
the Austro- ment) of 1867. In addition to the unity af- 
Hagen forded by the crown of the Emperor-King, there 
was a ministry for foreign affairs, the army, and 

finance. ‘Tariff and financial agreements were made on a 
ten-years basis; a most unsatisfactory arrangement, since 
it led to prolonged negotiations and the chances of a 
dangerous national crisis every decade. There was no 
common parliament, but equal delegations chosen by the 
legislative bodies of Austria and of Hungary discussed and 
regulated affairs of common Imperial interest. Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, occupied by Austro-Hungarian forces since 
1878 and formally acquired from Turkey in 1908, was ad- 
ministered under the joint control of Austria and Hun- 
gary. 

The Austrian lands curved around the solid mass of 
Hungary like a hand grasping a ball. Both countries lacked 


The national unity; Austria lacked even geographical 
puetiien unity. Her seventeen provinces (corresponding 
ands 


very poorly to the real racial units which made 
up the country) enjoyed a considerable measure of local 
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self-government. The barren hills east of the Adriatic, 
the bustling Italian coast towns, the Tirolese Alps with their 
sturdy German peasantry, the great cosmopolitan me- 
tropolis of Vienna, the German settlements of the Bo- 
hemian hills, the compact Slavic settlements of the Bo- 
hemian plains, the Galician lands beyond the Carpathian 
Mountains, presented every variety of European com- 
munity. The historic monarchy of the Habsburgs was not, 
however, the only bond of unity. Here, as everywhere in 
eastern Europe, administration was in the hands of a pro- 
fessional bureaucracy largely independent of popular favor 
and vested with powers which would seem tyrannical to an 
American or an Englishman. Austria has been called ‘‘not 
a State but a Government”’; all the more indispensable, 
then, was the great army of civil servants who ate the bread 
of the Crown. German critics found among them an easy- 
going slackness and proudly contrasted it with ‘‘ Prussian 
efficiency,’ but they supplied the lack of a common Aus- 
trian national sentiment by their traditional loyalty to the 
central government. 

Parliamentary institutions were a weaker bond of union. 
The Constitution itself was not illiberal; after the reform of 
the franchise in 1907 the suffrage for the lower Political life 
house of parliament (Reichsrat) was extended to i” Austria 
all male subjects twenty-four years of age. The aged 
Emperor Francis Joseph, though conservative in temper, 
asserted his personal prerogative less vigorously than did 
the energetic German Emperor; parliamentary government 
of the western European type might have been established 
had it been possible for political parties to work together 
with disregard of racial lines. But most of the political 
parties were little more than national factions and their dis- 
cord and animosity weakened the representative institu- 
tions of the country and thus indirectly strengthened the 
Emperor who was, at least in theory, above party." 


t The Reichsrat was perhaps the most disorderly legislative body in Europe. 
The German and Czech delegates in particular carried their national feuds onto 
the floor of the house. Many sessions broke up in disorder after personal 
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The most numerous of the peoples of Austria was the 
German, and yet of more than 28,000,000 Austrians only 


The Ger- 9,000,000 were Germans. By the favor of the 
a of court, and their own wealth and culture, they 
ustria 


played a leading part in Austrian life, but were 
unable to make Austria over into a German state; so hope- 
less, indeed, was such a task that some extreme national- 
ists favored severing connection with the non-German 
provinces and entering the German Empire in order to 
save what. was still German from being submerged by 
alien races. 

Next in importance were the Czechs and Slovaks of 
Bohemia and Moravia, some 6,000,000 in number, a Slavic 
het Sia people who still looked back to an ancient in- 
nationalities Gependence and demanded as the least conces- 
sion which they would accept a position of home rule equal 
to that won by the Hungarians. The Czechs of Bohemia 
were particularly prosperous and, alone among the Slavic 
peoples of Europe, they had a low percentage of illiteracy. 
In Galicia dwelt two other Slavic peoples, the Poles and 
the Ruthenians, the latter a branch of the Ukrainians or 
Little Russians. The Poles, over 4,000,000, were a compact 
population in western Galicia and the ruling aristocracy 
in the east; the Ruthenians, to the number of more than 
3,000,000, were mainly a peasant folk without political or 
social privileges, yet possibly better off than their kinsmen 
in Russia. The southern branch of the Slavic race (the 
Yugoslavs) were represented in Austria by three nation- 
alities: the Slovenes, the Croats, and the Serbs; in all about 
2,000,000. Could the Slavs have united as one people they 
would have easily outnumbered the Germans, but their 
divisions made it possible for Austria to survive by the old 
maxim ‘divide and rule.’’ Apart from the Germans and 
the many Slavic peoples there were the Italians of southern 
Tirol and the Adriatic coast, a few Rumanians in Buko- 
wina, and, as also in Hungary, a large number of the two 


combats, and in 1902 a list of 1763 abusive epithets used in parliamentary 
debate was compiled by an industrious student of political affairs! 
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cosmopolitan peoples of central and eastern Europe, the 
Jews and the Gypsies. 

Hungary was quite as much divided as Austria among 
contending nationalities, but it had two advantages over 
its partner in the Dual Monarchy. Geograph- iiouiees 
ically Hungary was fairly compact, lying within yars of 
nature’s fortification of the Carpathian Moun- Bungaty, 
tains. Hungary had also a dominant nationality which 
maintained its ascendancy more successfully than did the 
Germans of Austria. The Magyars of Hungary were a peo- 
ple of Asiatic origin, though of the European physical type, 
remotely akin by language to the Finns and the Turks, but 
not allied either to the Slavs or to the Germans. In times 
past they had been as much oppressed by the rulers of 
Austria as any people, but their stubborn adherence to 
their ancient constitution had eventually forced the Ger- 
man Austrians to recognize their equal rights. Most of the 
Magyar population was compactly grouped in the rich 
plains around the Danube River centering in the capital of 
Buda-Pest. If the census of 1910 may be trusted‘ there 
were over 10,000,000 Magyars in Hungary; nearly half the 
population of the Kingdom. 

Around the Magyar core of Hungary were other peoples; 
Slovaks, akin to the Czechs, in the north along the Car- 
pathians; Rumanians in the east in contact with the in- 
dependent Kingdom of Rumania; Ruthenians 4,,.. 
bridging the gap between Slovaks and Ru- Hungarian 
manians; Yugoslavs (Croats and Serbs) to the pena es 
south; Germans along the Austrian frontier in the west. 
Sometimes the nationalities were strangely intermixed, as 
in Transylvania, where embedded in the heart of a Ru- 
manian population was an isolated Magyar settlement 
(the Szeklers) and another of Germans. 

The Government of Hungary was constitutional and 
parliamentary but not democratic. The upper house of the 


t It should be remembered that all statistics of nationality in eastern Europe 
are challenged by nationalities which consider themselves underestimated by 
the authorities; but they are usually more reliable than unofficial estimates. 
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national parliament (the so-called ‘‘Table of Magnates’’) 
Government consisted chiefly of the hereditary nobility; the 
of Hungary |ower house was elected by a very restricted 
franchise. Even the reform of 1913 left the mass of the 
people practically unrepresented. It was feared that man- 
hood suffrage, such as had been established in Austria, 
would swamp the national parliament with delegates hostile 
to the dominant nationality and put a stop to the attempt 
to ‘‘Magyarize’’ Hungary. No effort was spared to keep 
the Rumanians and Slovaks from obtaining seats in parlia- 
ment.? So successful was the repressive policy of the Gov- 
ernment that in 1910 out of 413 deputies only eight were 
non-Magyars. Partial home rule was granted to Croatia- 
Slavonia, but the constitutional liberties of this Yugoslav 
district were often suspended because of disputes between 
the natives and their Magyar rulers. 

Since the existence of both Austria and Hungary was en- 
dangered by national divisions, the policy of the Empire, in 
foreign as well as in internal affairs, was in the 


Austro- ; z 
Hungarian literal sense of the word “‘conservative.”’ Any 
eer change in the European situation was liable to 


endanger so unstable a union as Austria-Hun- 
gary. The skillful, though often unscrupulous, diplomacy 
of the Empire was devoted to maintaining the alliance with 
Germany and Italy, so that there might be no official.en- 
couragement given to propaganda for separating the Ital- 
ian-speaking districts (‘‘unredeemed Italy’’) from Austria 
or for merging Austria into the German Empire; to weak- 
ening the power of Russia, so that Russian imperialists 
could not plan the annexation of the Slavic provinces of 
Galicia and Bohemia; and to keeping the Christian king- 
doms of southeastern Europe weak and divided, so that 
Serbia might not covet. Bosnia nor Rumania plot the con- 
quest of Transylvania. For this reason Austria-Hungary 
saw in the defeat of Turkey in the Balkan Wars a deadly 


"For amazing evidence of the fraud and violence common in Hungarian 
elections under the old régime see R. W. Seton-Watson, Corruption and Reform 
in Hungary (1911). The American reader will be reminded of the worst phases 
of reconstruction in the South after the Civil War. 
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blow at her own national security and resolved at any cost, 
even the cost of war, to crush Serbia before that kingdom 


waxed strong enough to-divorce the Yugoslav (Serb, Croat, 
and Slovene) provinces from the Empire. 
RUSSIA AND HER DEPENDENCIES 


Russia, the third of the Empires of eastern Europe, in- 
cluded not only the largest country in Europe but all of 
northern Asia; altogether more than one seventh 1, re's 
of the land surface of the globe. Nor were the gifts to 
Russian lands scattered like the colonial do- ‘SS 
mains of other European nations; they stretched in a broad 
unbroken belt from the Baltic and the Black Sea to the 
Pacific. Had they been as densely settled as most parts of 
Europe, they would have included more than the entire 
present population of the world, but many parts of Asiatic 
Russia remained still undeveloped and ‘even European 
Russia was thinly populated because of the rigor of the 
climate and the primitive agricultural methods of the 
peasantry. The tundras or frozen marshes of the Arctic 
plain were practically valueless for settlement, and the 
grassy prairies (steppes) of southeastern Russia and 
central Asia could not sustain a large population; but in 
between the frozen north and the arid south lay forest 
lands and farming country which were capable of almost 
unlimited development. 

In wheat production Russia stood second to the United 
States of America, and the other grains and vegetables of 
the temperate zone were grown in abundance. Russia 
produced the greater part of the world’s flax and (with 
Finland) ranked first in the timber trade. The richest 
petroleum deposits in the Old World were found near the 
Caspian Sea. Many metals were found in the Empire, and 

Russia enjoyed almost a monopoly in the production of 
platinum, a metal more valuable to-day than gold. 

The older nations of Europe viewed with some fear the 
boundless possibilities which seemed to lie before Russia. 
In western and central Europe the limit of population was 
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almost in sight, already the birth-rate was beginning to 
Rapid decrease; every year would increase the relative 
growth of | man-power of Russia. In spite of .an excep- 
Russia ne tionally high death-rate, due to the barbarous 
balance of | ignorance of the Russian poor, the population of 
ba the Empire which amounted to 128,000,000 by 
the census of 1897 was estimated to be over 170,000,000 at 
the outbreak of the Great War. With the industrial develop- 
ment and better conservation of infant life which might be 
expected from contact with western civilization, the rate of 
increase might be even greater. The Russian army was the 
largest in the world and, until the Japanese War, the Rus- 
sian navy was considered one of the strongest in Europe. 
Few of the friends or enemies of the Russian Empire realized 
to how great an extent the natural advantages of the coun- 
try were offset by the economic backwardness of the people 
and the manifold inefficiencies of the central government. 
Spain, in the days of its decadence, was called an ex- 
tension of Africa into Europe; with about the same degree 
gutted of permissible exaggeration it may be said that 
standards of Russia in Europe was Asia in Europe. Long 
Hein” centuries of invasion by nomad tribesmen from 
the central Asian plains may not have greatly 
modified the racial stock of the Russian people, but they 
altered permanently the course of Russian history. The 
vigorous attempt of Peter the Great to ‘‘ westernize’’ Rus- 
sia succeeded only in part. He and the rulers who suc- 
ceeded him established in Russia a centralized national 
monarchy of the type which prevailed generally throughout 
continental Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; they created a fashionable court, an all-pervasive 
bureaucracy, and a drilled and uniformed army. The Rus- 
sia of Saint Petersburg and Moscow was superficially as 
European as Vienna or Berlin. There were universities, 
museums, academies of art, music and dancing. With 
characteristic pessimism many Russian literary men of the 
nineteenth century complained that Russia had as yet be- 
queathed little or nothing to the common stock of civiliza- 
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tion, but these very men were then engaged in creating one 
of the most remarkable literatures in the world. 

Nevertheless the cosmopolitan culture of the small class 
of educated Russians but threw into darker relief the isola- 
tion of the Russian masses from European civilization. A 
majority of the adult population of the Empire was so far 
uneducated as not to be able even to read and write. Fam- 
ines occurred, not as in western Europe the result of some 
such exceptional conditions as a devastating war, but as in 
India and China, recurrent whenever the land was visited 
with floods or drouth. Peasants farmed their lands by 
primitive, traditional methods abandoned in western 
Europe since the Middle Ages. Those who know the Rus- 
sian peasant best deny that he is naturally stupid or in- 
capable of practical achievement,’ but adverse conditions 
had left him poor, illiterate, superstitious, unskilled in his 
own occupation, and wholly out of touch with the intel- 
lectual life of his country. 

Russia was handicapped also by lack of national unity, 
although, in contrast to Austria, one nationality pre- 
dominated over all the rest both in numbers and “All the 
influence. The Russians, a Slavic people, Russias” 
formed nearly two thirds of the population of the Empire. 
Three dialects of Russian must, however, be distinguished: 
(1) the Great Russian, the literary language of the nation 
an e speech of the original Muscovite “kernel” of the 
“whole Empire; (2) the White Russian, spoken by a few mil- 
lion inhabitants of the fenlands of western Russia;-(3)the 

Tittle Russian (Ruthenian or Ukrainian), spoken by the 
peasants of the southern provinces. The White Russians 
did not constitute a national problem, but among the Little 
Russians there was even before the Great War the begin- 
ning of a national agitation which was to lead in 1917 to an 
attempt to establish an independent Ukrainian govern- 


PiIlent 

t “On the whole he is honest, good-hearted, intelligent, industrious,” says M. 
G. Hindus in his admirable study of The Russian Peasant and the Revolution 
(1920). 

2See below, Chapter XIII. 
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The non-Russian peoples of the Empire may be grouped 
into two classes: those from whom Russia learned civiliza- 
Non-Russian On and those to whom Russia transmitted 
subjects of civilization. In western Russia there were 
fBe Em Pes peoples subject to Russian rule who were dis- 
tinctly more ‘‘European”’ than their rulers. The Poles, a 
Slavic people of Roman Catholic culture who had played a 
brilliant part in European history in the days of their 
national independence; and the Finns, Esthonians, Letts, 
Lithuanians, with their long contact with German and 
Swedish culture, compared favorably from the standpoint 
of economic development, intellectual culture, and political 
capacity with the Muscovites.' 

On the other hand, the Tatar and Turkish tribesmen of 
southeastern Russia and Central Asia, the isolated frag- 

Bi ments of Finnic population buried in the heart 
Russia’s ; : i 
civilizing of the Empire, the Mongolian and Tungusic 
ese in peoples of Siberia, and many other waifs and 

strays of nomadic barbarism were undoubtedly 
' benefited by being absorbed into the Russian Empire. The 
Russians were admirable colonists, physically fit to endure 
the hardships of the northern Asian winter and mentally 
able to impress the Russian civilization on the primitive 
peoples with whom they came in contact. 

The Russian policy towards the civilized minor nation- 
alities of the Empire was, in general, harsh and repressive. 
wet The Government at one time forbade any pub- 
tion of lications in the Lithuanian language, and placed 
SR ae a similar ban on the Little Russian dialect. 

Various attempts were made to compel the 
Christians of the Roman Catholic, Protestant and Ar- 
menian churches to unite with the Russian Orthodox 
Church, as established by law. 

A typical instance of “‘Russification’’ was the case of 
Finland. By law and treaty Finland was not a Russian 
province, but a self-governing Grand Duchy united with 


‘For a fuller account of the non-Russian peoples of the Empire, see Chapters 
XVII and XVIII. 
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Russia in the person of the Tsar. In spite of constitutional 
rights respected throughout the nineteenth century, an at- 
tempt was made from 1899 to 1905 to replace How Fj 

. . . . in- 
Finnish by Russian officials, to curtail the public _ land lost 
use of the two native languages of Finland (Finn- Waahee 
ish and Swedish), and to limit the powers of the Finnish 
Diet to purely local affairs. A general strike — that typical 
popular weapon of the twentieth century — in the Grand 
Duchy coinciding with revolutionary disturbances in Rus- 
sia proper forced the Russian Government to restore the 
Finnish Constitution and even to permit its reform into a 
radically democratic instrument of government. But from 
the restoration of ‘‘order’’ in Russia until the outbreak of 
the Great War the Russian Government, while respecting 
the existence of the new Diet, reduced its powers and, step 
by step, reéstablished Russian control of all Finnish affairs 
which could be of general interest to the Empire. 

Unquestionably the worst instance of racial intolerance 
in the Russian Empire was the treatment of the Jewish 
people. The Jews of Russia were more numerous dition 
than in all the rest of Europe combined; they of the Jews 
spoke a dialect of German (Yiddish), and were ™ aye 
wholly distinct in customs and national tradition as well as 
in race, language, and religion from the Slavic peoples 
among whom they lived. The law, too, treated them as a 
nationality apart; they were not permitted to enter the old 
Muscovite provinces of Russia, but were crowded into a 
‘‘Pale’’ of settlement comprising Poland, Lithuania, and 
southwestern Russia. They could not take up land in the 
country, or rise in the army and the civil service, or (except 
in limited numbers) enter the professions and the universi- 
ties. The law having shut them off from other methods of 
gaining a livelihood practically forced them to live by 
finance and retail trade. The poor peasants hated them as 
aliens and usurers and were only too ready to outdo the 
Government in acts of persecution. Many Russian and 


« The new Diet was elected by universal adult suffrage on a basis of propor- 
tional representation. 
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Polish Jews emigrated to western Europe and the United 
States; others joined the revolutionary movement against 
the Government which bore on them so harshly and thus 
earned a double measure of hate. 

One of the worst outbreaks of mob violence took place in 
Kishinieff, a Bessarabian town, in April, 1903. Goaded to 
The fury by an anti-Semitic newspaper the towns- 
Kishinieff | people raided the Jewish quarter and killed or 
ihe Ti injured hundreds of Jews. All accounts agree 
that the police and soldiers did little to stop the mob; 
they waited in a grim neutrality for the riot to burn itself 
out before taking action. Of four hundred rioters brought 
to trial only twenty-four were sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment. These massacres of Jews (‘‘pogroms’’) 
were, perhaps, not much worse in themselves than some 
lynchings and race riots in the United States; the unique 
and terrible characteristic which distinguishes them was the 
secret understanding between the mob and the authori- 
ties. 

From the days when Peter the Great crushed the inde- 
pendent power of the nobility to the revolution of 1905, 
The Russian Russia was an absolute monarchy. The Tsar, 
Government Autocrat of all the Russias, was the sole foun- 
tain of law, the “‘little father’’ of the nation. The only 
limits to his power were the weakness of his own will and 
the sullen inertia of officialdom which can nullify even the 
best reforms by lax enforcement. Unfortunately for Rus- 
sia the Tsar of the twentieth century, Nicholas II, was a 
weak, narrow-minded ruler who ‘‘meant well, feebly.” 
Under the influence of Pobiedonostsieff, the reactionary ad- 
ministrator of the State Church (Procurator of the Holy 
Synod), and Plehve, Minister of the Interior, he followed a 
policy of sheer repression until the disastrous course of the 
war with Japan provoked a general revolution and com- 
pelled a reversal of policy. 

The revolution of 1905-06 was in many respects the fore- 
runner of the greater revolution of 1917. Two classes were 
particularly active in it: the ‘‘intellectuals ”’ (intelligentsia), 
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or educated class, including university students, professional 
men, and liberal-minded aristocrats; and the factory work- 
ers of the great towns. The peasants were not 

wholly indifferent, but their interest was centered amat S 
on local affairs, the widening of their landhold- aaa 
ings or the payment of old grudges against an un- 

popular landlord. The more instructed and radical portion 
of the peasantry supported the Social Revolutionary Party, 
whose chief aim was to get the land into the hands of those 
who actually did the farming of it. The town laborers with 
but few exceptions were socialists of the school of Karl 
Marx. The Constitutional Democratic Party (nicknamed 
the “cadets’’), was constituted largely from the intellect- 
uals, who also furnished leaders for the more radical parties 
as well. There were mutinies in the army and navy, but 
as a whole the army remained loyal to the Tsar, and in this 
fact lies the great difference between the two Russian 
revolutions. 

The irresolute Tsar wavered from day to day between 
the extremes of concession and resistance. He permitted 
the troops to fire upon a crowd bearing a petition: the mas- 
sacre of ‘‘Red Sunday,” January 22, 1905. He appointed 
the reactionary General Trepoff as chief of the police. He 
authorized the exile to Siberia of thousands of men whose 
only offense was advocacy of reform. But he relaxed the 
censorship, made vast promises of personal liberties to be 
granted all his subjects, and in October, 1905, took the 
decisive step of granting a national parliament or Duma. 

The manifesto of 1905 was the first step toward the 
establishment of constitutional government in Russia. The 
representatives of the people were now called for es 
the first time to take an immediate part in the tional mon- 
work of legislation. But the principle of the anys 
responsibility of the government to parliament 
was not yet considered, and ministers continued to be 
responsible to the Emperor alone. Associated with the 
Duma in the work of legislation was the Tsar’s Council of the 
Empire, a body in part appointed by the Tsar and chosen in 
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part by certain privileged orders and official bodies. None 
the less it was important that the Autocrat of all the Russias 
should have laid down ‘‘an immutable rule that no law can 
come into force without the approval of the Duma.” 

Riding on the crest of the revolution, the new Duma de- 
manded increased powers and indulged in heated debates 
The Viborg on the abuses of the civil and military adminis- 
Manifesto tration. _The Tsar dissolved the Duma, after it 
had been in session but a few weeks, and ordered new elec- 
tions. Many deputies of the Constitutional Democrat 
Party and of the radical labor groups met at Viborg in 
Finland and drew up a protest against the hasty dissolu- 
tion of the Duma, urging the people to refuse taxes which 
had not been approved by their representatives. But the 
appeal did not meet with the expected success; the Govern- 
ment prosecuted or drove into exile many of the radical 
deputies and instituted courts-martial to try rebels and 
malcontents in all parts of the Empire. 

The second Duma met in 1907. Like the first, it was 
controlled by a radical majority and was dissolved after a 


The re- few stormy and fruitless sessions. The Tsar 
action in perceived that things could not go on as they 
ussla 


were; either monarchical power must reassert 
' itself or yield to the demands of revolution. By Imperial 
decree, without consent of the nation’s lawmakers, the 
Tsar altered the electoral law. The Asian provinces were 
disfranchised, in whole or in part; Poland lost part of its 
representation; the voting power of the landed aristocracy 
was increased at the expense of the more liberal bourgeoisie 
and workingmen of the towns. As a-result the third Duma 
was more conservative than either of its predecessors. The 
Socialist and other radical parties had been weakened by 
prosecutions and disfrachisement; the Constitutional Demo- 


crats had_been discredited by_ the failure “of the Viborg—— 


Manifesto; the dominant political group was the ‘‘Octo- 


brist,” a party. of moderate constitutional monarchists who = 


believed in conserving the reforms ; granted. by the Tsar in. 
October, 1905, but notin going beyond. them, The fourth 
Duma, chosen in 1912, was of similar character. 


ie 
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The end of the open revolution was not the end of vio- 
lence. The extreme revolutionary parties continued their 
old policy of ‘“‘terrorism,” that is, the assassination of 
public officials to inspire terror in the government and thus 
compel reforms. The Government during the period of re- 
action exiled to penal colonies in Siberia at least 35,000 
political prisoners. Reactionary gangs, the so-called ‘‘ Black 
Hundreds,” attacked liberals and massacred Jews without 
effective interference from the authorities. Personal liberties 
which had been granted or promised were again withdrawn. 
Administration remained as before in the hands of the Tsar, 
his chosen ministers, and the professional bureaucracy 
(the ‘“‘tchinovniks’’). No sufficient attempt was made 
even to reform the quality of administration; to replace 
corrupt, incompetent placeholders by trained officials of 
the Prussian type. The wasteful inefficiency shown by 
Russia in the war with Japan was again disastrously de- 
monstrated during the Great War. In the last analysis it 
was incompetence quite as much as oppression which 
brought the old régime to ruin in 1917. 

Two conservative statesmen who enjoyed, at least for a 


time, the confidence of the Tsarstand_out in recent Rus- 


sian history as nation-buil Count Witte 
Tone: a genius for Piiidedot 
_ finanite. or ten years he serve e Tsar as sae 
Minister of Finance. Dismissed from office in 
1903 by reactionary intrigues, he was called to be head of 


the first constitutional government in Russia two years 
later. His policy was to strengthen Russia by giving the 


- protective aid of the COVEMMGNe TO Russian mductry, He 
bought up private railways, nationalized the liquor traffic 
enacted high protectiv ; alld pro e_working- 


men by enlightened factory codes. Russia is, and prob- 
ably always will be, a mainly agricultural nation; but 


: Professor J. H. Robinson terms Witte ‘‘the Colbert of Russia’; Mr. E. J. 
Dillon, an exceptionally well-informed student of Russian politics, considers 
Witte ‘‘ Russia’s unique statesman.” 
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Count Witte succeeded in establishing a flourishing textile 
industry and in developing the great natural wealth o 
Russia’s mines. Since Russia lacked capital, the Govern- 
ment borrowed large sums from France to build railways 
and institute other public improvements; thus reénforcing 
the political alliance of the two nations by ties of economic 
interest. 

Count Witte performed an equally important service to 
Russia in the diplomatic field. He negotiated the Peace of 
Portsmouth with a skill which almost redeemed the mani- 
fold blunders of the Japanese War. In dealing with the 
constitutional problem he was less successful. The revo- 
lutionists regarded him as, after all, only a moderate con- 
stitutional monarchist without sympathy for a fully demo- 
cratic form of government; while to the reactionaries he was 
a dangerous liberal in that he advocated reform at all. Dis- 
trusted by both sides, he was forced to leave office with his 
constructive plans but half complete. 

_ Peter Stolypin was a a man of of very different temper from , 
Count Witte. His cruel 1 repression of the revolution made| 
Pua ~ | hin the best-hated man in the Empire; the | 
builder of i hangman’s rope was nicknamed ‘‘Stolypin’s 
Eee | necktie,’’ and he was assassinated by a rt | 
' fanatic in 1911. But he did much to revolu- 
tionize the conditions of rural life in Russia. Up to his 
time the majority of peasants in Russia, particularly in the 
old provinces of Great Russia, managed their lands in 
common. The unit of economic life in rural Russia was not 
the individual farm, but the village community or ‘‘ mir.’ 
Even the emancipation of the serfs, while giving personal 
liberty to the peasants, had not established the system of 
individual peasant proprietorships as in western Europe. 
Stolypin believed, with many economists, that communal 
control of the land, however excellent in altruistic theory, 
encouraged shiftlessness. Why should the peasant intro- 
duce improved methods if he did not reap the profits of his 
initiative? So Stolypin furthered legislation permitting 
peasants to free themselves from the control of the mir and 
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to farm their land in individual allotments. At the out- 
break of the Great War Russian agriculture was in a stage 
of transition between collective and individual ownership. 
The foreign policy of Russia under Nicholas II was de- 
termined by the geographical needs of Russian trade. With 
all its imperialistic policies it is perhaps hardly pineteel 
fair to call the Russian Government ‘‘land foreign 
hungry.” Undeveloped lands it had, and to Ta 
spare. But, for so great an Empire, Russia was ae 
singularly ill-placed to reach the trade routes of 
the world. The Arctic ports were almost always ice-choked, 
and many of the Baltic ports could be used only under 


favorable conditions. The - warm-water ports of the Black 


Sea were cut off from access to _to_the-Mediterranean_b Vee 
Turlish control of the Straits, “Therefore Russia restlessty 

pushed forward in Manchuria to gain outlets to the sea in 
presto Asta, and Tiventonel Turkish power mene Wing, 


with Japan; Russia’s Near Eastern policy, which ran counter 
to the ambitions of Germany and Austria, was one of the 
many causes leading to the Great War.’ Peace-loving as 
was the Tsar, the founder of the Hague Court, he cherished 
ambitions for the greatness of Russia which could be realized 
only at the cost of wars for which his Government was 
signally unprepared. 

The fact that the two military monarchies of eastern 
Europe were in opposite diplomatic camps proved a first- 
class danger to the peace of the world. Russia, although 
the more backward, was also the stronger of the two 
States, partly from sheer weight of numbers and partly 
because Russia could appeal to the millions of Slavs within 
the Dual Monarchy to welcome as liberators the Slavic 

« It appears from a memorandum in the Russian archives recently opened by 
revolution that early in 1914 the Russian Foreign Office had come to the con- 
clusion that Constantinople, or even the control of the Straits, could not be 
brought under Russian domination without a European war. This has been 
interpreted by those hostile to Russia to imply that Russia was preparing to 
take the risk of war to achieve this end. But the Cabinet’s decision, on the 


contrary, was that nothing could be done to change the status of the Straits, 
and no further steps were taken in the matter. 
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armies of Russia. But behind Austria stood the might of 
Germany with the most powerful army and the 
The menace : i : 
of Austro- | best-organized industrial system in the world. 
See The prize for which both contended was no less 
than the mastery of the Near East, not neces- 
sarily by open annexation, but by establishing an unshaken 
political and economic ascendancy in that part of the world. 
The origins, progress, and results of this momentous rivalry 
form the main theme of European political history in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 


CHAPTER VI 
EUROPE IN THE TROPICS 


Since the loss of colonies of settlement, such as Canada by the treaty of 1763, 
and Louisiana ceded to the United States by Bonaparte, there no longer existed 
any such colonies on the globe, so rapid had been the English acquisitions. The 
only place where it remained possible to make acquisitions was in the tropics. 
It was no longer possible to seek outlets for a French emigration; it was a ques- 
tion of finding outlets for our industries, exports, and capital.... There is a 
new form of colonization: it is that which is adapted to peoples which have 
either a mass of disposable capital or an excess of manufactures. And that is 
the modern, existing form, the most widespread and the most fruitful. 
JULES FERRY 


From the fifteenth to the twentieth centuries the energetic 
and masterful peoples of Europe have utilized the new 
means of transportation which science has The roots of 
placed at their disposal to extend their own i™Petialism 
civilization around the globe. The motives which under- 
lay this expansion of Europe have been as complex as all 
human nature, and the means to this end as varied as all 
human experience. The natives of Asia, Africa, America, 
and Australasia have been puzzled by these strange im- 
migrants coming in ever increasing numbers on ever 
swifter ships: noble-hearted missionaries, both Protestant 
and Catholic, David Livingstone fighting slavery in the un- 
known heart of Africa, or Jesuit priests dying amid the tor- 
tures of the Iroquois; Dutch traders looking for cheap furs 
along the Hudson or cheap spices in Java; English mer- 
chants in India building a vast military empire to protect 
their humble trading ‘‘factories’’; helmeted Spanish con- 
querors bearing sword and crucifix into the highlands of the 
Andes; Yankee farmers laying the untamed prairie under 
the plow; French soldiers trudging stoically under the burn- 
ing desert sun; German officials striving to adjust the rules 
of governance for trim little German villages to the life 
of the equatorial jungle. Did these interlopers come as 
friends or enemies? Sometimes the friendly missionary was 
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followed by ruthless adventurers who capitalized the good 
will he had won for their own purposes. Sometimes the 
trader who begged humbly for permission to ‘‘show his 
goods”? became transformed as by a miracle into a governor 
with armies at his command. Even good intentions did 
not always ensure good results. New diseases invaded se- 
cluded island groups and decimated the population or un- 
accustomed habits of life broke up the old tribal morale. 
What wonder that the early curiosity was often followed 
by sullen suspicion or hot resentment, flaring into rebellion 
at the first apparent opportunity? But the death of the 
European vanguard always brought the avenger and the 
process of colonial expansion continued as before. 
Sometimes the European found ‘‘white man’s country,” 
lands suitable for settlement and inhabited only by scanty 
tribes of hunters or herdsmen. Then he built 
Settlement 
colonies and a new home and planted there the language, 
aoe oe religion, and laws with which he was familiar. 
This was one type of imperial expansion. But 
sometimes he found that the new land could be no home for 
him. The climate might be against him, a steam bath of 
tropical sun and rain which drained his northern energy. 
Fevers lurked in the jungle, shortening the lives even of the 
native races long accustomed to them, and absolutely 
deadly to the intruder. Or if the climate were temperate 
the native population might already occupy all the good 
land in such numbers as to shut the door to mass immigra- 
tion. Had North America been settled like China by com- 
pact agricultural communities instead of by scattered 
tribes which could be easily swept aside into reservations, 
there might have been a European conquest, but there 
could have been no United States. But where the Euro- 
pean could not go as a farmer he could enter as trader and 
ruler. The wealth of the land could be developed by native 
labor under European supervision and brought back to the 
homeland. In this manner colonizing nations were able to 
profit by colonies which they did not inhabit. The natives 
supplied raw materials needed by the home manufacturer 
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and they learned new wants and thus became in turn cus- 
tomers for manufactured goods. 

In natural riches the tropic countries are the most 
favored part of the earth.t This is particularly true of 
vegetable wealth. The warm and constant sun- value of the 
shine and heavy seasonal rains make possible the ‘Pics 
growth of useful forms of plant life impossible to any other 
zone. In the early years of exploration the most valued 
tropical monopoly was the spice trade, centered in the is- 
lands of the East Indies. Pepper, nutmeg, clove, 

; : “Sugar and 
cinnamon, and many other products highly spice and 
valued by European chefs came from the Dutch everyting 
colonies, and still form an important item in 
world trade, although their importance has been somewhat 
diminished now that spices are no longer required for the 
preservation of meats. Sugar, from the sugar cane, was an 
even more valuable addition to the dining-table. The sugar 
trade has more nearly maintained its old importance than 
the spice trade; but not altogether so, as the recent develop- 
ment of the sugar beet, which can be grown in temperate 
climes, has broken the monopoly of the cane. Our three 
breakfast beverages, tea, coffee, and cocoa, are also gifts of 
the tropics: tea from India, China, and Ceylon; coffee from 
Brazil and the East Indies; the cacao (basis of cocoa and 
chocolate) from equatorial Africa and America. In recent 
years the yerba maté of Paraguay has offered us a fourth.? 

In our own time the development of rapid transportation 
by sea and the discovery of preservation by cold storage 
have made it possible to bring north the fruits Fruits and 
and vegetables of the warmer countries. The ‘°PT 
temperate zone is not very rich in fruits, and our North- 
European ancestors were long limited to such fruits as the 
apple, peach, and wild berries. Now the sub-tropical orange 


« Strictly speaking, the ‘‘tropics,”’ or ‘‘torrid zone,”’ includes all the land and 
sea between the tropic of Cancer and the tropic of Capricorn to the north and 
south of the equator. But as climate does not always correspond exactly to 
latitude, some geographers prefer to speak of a ‘‘heat belt” including all 
countries whose mean annual temperature exceeds 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 

2 Which runs like a refrain through the pages of E. L. White’s Paraguayan 
novel El Supremo. 
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and the tropical banana reach every northern market. The 
coconut is familiar and popular in both Europe and the 
United States. But the coconut has another importance, 
greater than its use as a dessert. The dried coconut yields 
copra, one of the most valuable of vegetable fats and used 
extensively in butter substitutes. 

Tropical forests are rich in valuable woods, such as teak, 
ebony, and mahogany, whose fiber and color cannot be 
Rubber and Obtained in the woods of the temperate zone. 
other forest But the most important forest product of the 
Eau tropics is probably rubber. This is obtained 
‘‘wild’’ from the jungles of the Amazon and the Congo, but 
the increased demand for rubber in large quantity which re- 
sulted from the rapid development of the automobile in- 
dustry in the United States stimulated rubber plantations 
in the Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, Sumatra, and various 
parts of South and Central America. Year by year the 
cultivated plantation rubber became of greater importance 
in comparison to the wild product, and as possible uses for 
rubber seem almost endless plantations are sure to be es- 
tablished wherever climatic and labor conditions make it 
feasible.* 

Cotton is not an exclusively tropical product, as it 
grows well in warm temperate regions such as the northern 
Cotton and Shore of the Gulf of Mexico. But India has 
hemp long been a cotton-growing country, and the 
British are rapidly developing the cotton production of 
Egypt, the Sudan, and eastern Africa. Many parts of the 
West Indies also produce good cotton. Manila hemp from 
the Philippines is another valuable tropical vegetable fiber. 

The main difficulties of tropical development may be 
Problems of SUMmarized as (1) acclimatization; (2) sani- 
tropical = tation; (3) transportation; and (4) racial con- 
colonization : . : 5 

flicts. The climatic problem is very complex, 
and scientists are still at odds as to whether the countries 

« The United States now (1926) uses about seven tenths of the world’s rubber 
and grows hardly any, being largely dependent on English and Dutch planta- 
tions in the East Indies and the Malay Peninsula. Rubber-growing in the 


Philippines has been considered as a possible solution for the present difficulty 
of finding an American source for the needs of the American market. 
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within the heat belt can ever be opened directly to white 
settlement or must remain as at present a region of ex- 
ploitation where the European appears only as trader, 
planter, missionary, or colonial governor. The excessive 
heat is not the greatest barrier. Few parts of the tropics 
are hotter at any season than is the Mississippi valley in 
midsummer. On the high plateaus of the tropics, such as 
Mexico, the northern Andes, and much of eastern Africa, 
the average temperature is quite within the limit of toler- 
ance. But these highlands are usually fenced off from the 
sea by hot, damp jungles which can be penetrated only with 
great risk and difficulty. Intense sunlight and the absence 
of seasonal change in temperature are hazards as great as 
the heat. The English in India have found it expedient to 
move to the mountains in the hottest weather and to return 
to Europe every few years to renew their exhausted vitality. 
Fortunately the second difficulty, that of sanitation, is in 
process of solution. The steaming climate which so stimu- 
lates organic growth multiplies many forms of Tropical 
animal and vegetable life which are inimical to “iseases 
man. ‘The tigers and cobras can be easily killed, the flies 
and ants less easily, while the microscopic germs of disease 
for centuries held all civilization at bay. Malaria and the 
yellow fever made the west coast of Africa notorious as the 
white man’s graveyard, and held up the French attempt to 
build the Panama Canal. So long as people mistakenly 
believed that such diseases were a ‘‘corruption of the air’’? 
engendered by ‘‘foul marshes,” they could do nothing to 
avoid them except by keeping away from the places where 
they were prevalent. But the discovery about AY ses 
the end of the nineteenth century that these against 
plagues came from micro-organisms borne by rae: 
two species of the mosquito suggested a solution. 
The work of the Americans in Panama and Cuba showed 
that by draining or oiling over all stagnant water and screen- 
ing the hospital windows to keep out the mosquitoes these 
dread diseases could be practically annihilated. The careful 


t Malaria means literally ‘‘bad air.” 
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boiling of drinking-water safeguards against many in- 
testinal diseases prevalent in hot climates. Perhaps the 
greatest present difficulty is the tse-tse fly which kills the 
beasts of burden in many parts of Africa. 

Science is solving also the problem of transport. Desert 
and jungle alike oppose barriers to economic development 
The trans. Which were insuperable until the later nine- 
portation teenth century. The Africa of ancient and 
ee medizeval times was the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean north of the Sahara Desert. Beyond that 
lay the Dark Continent, an unknown and impenetrable 
land. The era of colonization did little more than define 
the coasts of tropical Africa and plant a small Dutch colony 
The open. ot the southern tip of the continent. The inner 
ing-up of basin of the Congo and the eastern highlands 
eee from the sources of the Nile southward re- 
mained almost unexplored down to the time of Livingstone 
and Stanley. As late as 1890 the romancer H. Rider Hag- 
gard found plenty of room for imaginary nations in the still 
unknown parts of eastern Africa. But the building of rail- 
roads by the colonizing Powers, and particularly by the 
French, the opening of fine roads for pack-animal transport, 
and the invention of aircraft have opened up the interior of 
Africa so that European colonies are continental and not as 
formerly mere trading posts along the seaboard. 

Save in the ‘‘monsoon area’’ of southeastern Asia, where 
seasonal rains alternate with dry weather, and in a few ad- 


The vantageously situated islands, the density of 
“native” population in the tropics is less than in most 
question 


temperate countries. Jungle and desert areas are 
always thinly settled and the grasslands of Africa and South 
America are mostly given over to pasture or to the crudest 
sort of agriculture. As sanitation progresses and tribal war- 
fare is stayed, the checks on population are removed and 
numbers rapidly increase. That has been true even in 
regions of dense population and ancient civilization such as 
Egypt, India, and Java, as well as in such primitive lands as 
Nigeria. Sometimes the first contact of races caused a loss 
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to the native population, but the gap was soon closed by 
imported labor. There are fewer Indians in the Antilles 
than Columbus found, but the islands are more Migration 
populous than ever with the descendants of ° faces 
African slaves. In Hawaii and other Pacific islands the 
decline in the Polynesian population has been made good by 
immigration from Asia. Chinese labor is flooding Indo- 
China and the Malay Peninsula. Hindu labor has been 
successfully employed in Fiji, British Guiana, and eastern 
Africa. In all parts of the tropical world the standard of 
living is extremely low and population tends to increase to 
the very limit of subsistence. Under the white man’s 
régime the resources of tropical lands, once fully developed, 
may easily support a population much greater than the 
entire present population of the world. Unless the problem 
of acclimatization be affirmatively settled these native 
races must be the means through which the indispensable 
products of the tropics are made available to the world. 
The economic question, therefore, cannot be considered 
apart from the human question of maintaining efficient 
working relations between the European and the “‘native.”’ 
The first lesson for the student of colonization to learn is 
not to assume that two people are like each other because 
they are both unlike himself. The stupid habit Race and 
of the superficial globe-trotter of lumping to- ‘imate 
gether all the dark-skinned races as “‘natives,”’ ‘‘niggers,”’ 
and the like precludes success in dealing with any of them. 
Each of the myriad peoples in colonial dependencies has its 
own physical type, language, national tradition, religious 
faith, and social custom, and wise colonial administrators 
study these fine shades of difference with care and respect. 
The British, who have been more careful in this respect 
than most colonizing Powers, once nearly lost their Indian 
Empire by carelessly offending a religious prejudice." Some 
t The Indian Mutiny or ‘‘Sepoy Rebellion” of 1857, the immediate occasion of 
which was the serving of cartridges greased in animal fat to native troops. The 


Hindus feared an insult to the sacred cow, and the Mohammedans feared defile- 
ment from the unclean pig, and thus the same act offended two diverse reli- 


gions! 
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of the highest as well as some of the lowest races are found 
in tropical countries, and even the lowest have capabilities 
well worth study. In general, however, it may be said that 
most of the tropical races are so easily contented with the 
passive enjoyment of the surplus fruits yielded by Nature 
that they do not share the zeal of their white taskmasters 
for sustained and productive effort, nor codperate readily 
in affairs of public administration (at least on a scale larger 
than the single tribe or village), nor take kindly to innova- 
tions in social custom. They are not always lazy — no one 
works more steadily than the Hindu or Javanese farmer 
when the farm demands his care — but they lack the 
northern zeal for innovation, progress, and leadership. 

The first recourse of the European was the cruelest of all. 


Enslave the “‘native’’ —in this case the African — and 
malty n force him to labor. The general abolition of 
get work slavery in the nineteenth century has put this 
gut of the solution out of the question. Slavery at present 


lingers only in Mohammedan countries, and an 
active slave trade is carried on only by the Arabs in eastern 
‘Abolition Africa, and even so only in violation of an inter- 
ofslavery national ban. But forced labor in disguised 
form still exists in many parts of the world. In Java until 
recently the Dutch required a certain amount of labor on 
plantations producing export crops as a sort of tax, on the 
payment of which the native was free to spend the rest of 
(ites vabis time working for himself. In several parts of 
endiens Africa money taxes have been imposed, which 

the native must labor to be able to meet. More 
common is the device of contract labor, in which the native 
voluntarily offers his services for a fixed term of years in re- 
turn for a definite payment. Once employed he is not per- 
mitted to break his contract by going on a strike, but when 
his term of years is served he is again a free man. The 
system bears much resemblance to the old apprenticeship 
custom of Europe and colonial America. There is much to 
be said in its favor if the contract has really been voluntary, 
thoroughly understood by both parties, and carried out in 
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spirit as well as in letter. Another method is to encourage 
the native to work for himself and sell his surplus to the 
white trader. This is possible only where education has 
raised the standard of living above the usual pwaiiy 
tropical level of mere existence. If the native farming 
can be induced to desire some of the gifts of Pane 
civilization, he will then (and only then) produce the sur- 
plus needed to obtain them. Under any system there are 
some possibilities of injustice, and strong, impartial ad- 
ministrators, who have themselves no profits at stake, seem 
essential as a check on the greed of unscrupulous traders and 
employers. Some of the worst abuses have occurred under 
nominally independent ‘‘native governments” where cap- 
italistic enterprise obtained a free hand. 

The work of Catholic and Protestant missionaries in 
tropical countries is a tolerably familiar story, but its 
historic importance is usually underestimated. +. p66 
The missionary usually comes for the single of the mis- 
purpose of preaching his faith, but uncon- “” 
sciously he becomes an advance agent of all of Western 
culture. Finding that the sick clamor for healing, he brushes 
up what medical knowledge may be his, makes what cures 
he can, and writes home to the missionary board to train 
their next representative in medicine before he is sent over. 
He founds a mission school and soon finds it frequented by 
young men who have no intention of changing their religion, 
but are very eager to learn the secrets of secular civilization. 
In order to make the Word of God understood he translates 
portions of the Bible, and sometimes finds it necessary to 
invent an alphabet and so create a standard written lan- 
guage out of the tribal tongue. Often he is the sole cham- 
pion of native rights against unscrupulous exploiters and 
officials. 

The indirect effects of missionary activity have been felt 
in all non-Christian lands, but the direct conversions vary 
with the type of religion which is rival to the pojoious 
Christian doctrine. ‘‘Nature religions,” the contacts and 

é Mae conflicts 
crude myths invented by primitive men to ex- 
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plain the world in which they find themselves, seem to have 
no power of resistance. Practically the whole Pacific is- 
land area was converted from paganism to Christianity 
within a few generations and missionary success in southern 
Africa has been but little less remarkable. But “pro- 
phetic religions,’ which rest on sacred writings and revela- 
tions, yield very slowly to any missionary effort. In spite 
of much Christian teaching the vast majority in such 
countries as China, India, and northern Africa retain their 
ancient faith, Confucian, Buddhist, Brahmanic, or Mo- 
hammedan. Mohammedanism, indeed, is winning new 
converts in Africa as its missionaries press down into the 
tropical interior from the northern deserts. Most stu- 
dents of African affairs predict that within a generation 
or so the northward movement of Christian conversion 
Teens and the southward progress of Islam _ will 
tropical meet in equatorial Africa and together pos- 
ee sess the whole continent to the exclusion of 
former pagan faiths. 

Down to the last quarter of the nineteenth century the 
greater part of tropical Africa remained unclaimed by any 
The parti- European Power. The Sahara Desert is a much 
tion of more formidable barrier between civilizations 
ieee than the Mediterranean Sea, and while the Mo- 
hammedan States of Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and 
Morocco have long been intimately involved in European 
politics,? the real tropical Africa lay in complete isolation. 
Here was the center of the negro race, a main division of the 
human stock adjusted by many thousands of years of resi- 
dence to an equatorial climate. From the western coast the 
negro was brought to America as an unwilling immigrant 
because his outstanding physical and mental traits — en- 
durance of intense heat and sunlight, relative tolerance of 


t An interesting historic comparison suggests itself in the readiness with which 
Europeans gave up their nature faiths — Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, and 
Slavic — when reached by the early Christian missionaries. The persistence 
of the Jewish faith amid the come and go of less sharply defined Oriental creeds 
is another instance to the point. 

2 For the partition of Mediterranean Africa see Chapter VIII, ‘‘Europe in the 
Near East,” and Chapter IX, ‘‘The Last Stand of Peace.” 
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tropical diseases, docility, light-heartedness, and adapta- 
bility to a new environment—fitted him better The negro 
for plantation labor than the native American ‘°¢ 
Indian. No very high civilization had arisen among the 
negroid peoples to resist the encroachments of the European. 
Despotic kingdoms existed in a few parts of Africa, but 
most of the natives still lived in small tribal units, contain- 
ing at the most a few villages. 

On various points of the western coast, Britain, France, 
Spain, and Portugal had their trading stations and ‘‘spheres 
of influence.’’ Now that exploration had pierced The 
the interior of the continent these national claims scramble 

A é for Africa 
were moved inland. New competitors appeared, 
notably Germany and Belgium. In 1876 an international 
conference at Brussels planned the systematic development 
of central Africa. An International African As- +). Brus. 
sociation undertook the duty of exploration. sels Con- 
The expedition of Henry M. Stanley directed at- pee 
tention especially to the vast basin of the Congo River and 
led to the formation of the Congo Free State. 

To prevent the rapid partition of Africa from endanger- 
ing the general peace of Europe, so vast were the interests 
at stake, another international conference met The Berlin 
at Berlin in 1885. The decisions of this con- Conference 
ference condemned the slave trade, favored freedom of 
navigation on the Congo and Niger Rivers, required due 
notification to other Powers in the case of new annexations 
of territory, and the effective occupation of all land to which 
claim was made. All of these stipulations were praise- 
worthy and progressive, but not until the Brussels Con- 
ference of 1890 did the Powers take effective Fences 
measures to prevent the sale of firearms and al- Brussels 
coholic drinks to the natives. At the same time en EA 
that the Brussels Conference prohibited fire- of native 
arms and ‘‘firewater,’’ it adopted also more eid 
effective methods of suppressing the Arabian and native 
negro slave traffic. 

The history of the Congo Free State is an outstanding 
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chapter of the failure of good intentions. The original plan 
The Congo was to create a native Free State, administered 
Free State by an International Association which would 
place the talents of European explorers, scientists, execu- 
tives, and traders at the service of the Free State for the 
protection of the natives and the development of a rich 
reserve of natural resources. King Leopold II, the astute 
and experienced ruler of one of the most progressive of the 
minor States of Europe, seemed an ideal trustee as head of 
the enterprise. For a few years the Congo Free State 
seems to have maintained the original intention of the 
founders, subordinating purely commercial considerations 
to the main task of civilizing a savage jungle-empire. Even 
at the worst of times much useful scientific and adminis- 
trative work continued to be done. But the official force 
was very small and underpaid, the private companies and 
concession hunters greedy and unscrupulous, the King him- 
self had huge investments at stake. The simplest way to 
make the Congo a paying proposition was to levy taxes in 
the form of raw materials such as rubber, ivory, and other 
commodities in demand in European and American 
The Congo markets. Worst of all, the collection of the 
atrocities taxes in kind was sometimes entrusted to half- 
savage native troops, who burned the huts and killed or 
mutilated the men of villages unable to pay their assigned 
tax. 

Isolation favored abuses. Not only the Belgian Govern- 
ment, but many Congo officials remained long ignorant of 
the cruelties which took place in remote parts of the ter- 
ritory. But gradually the truth reached Europe from ac- 
counts of the missionaries and from foreign consuls sta- 
tioned in the country. Great Britain took the lead in de- 
manding an inquiry into the administration of the Congo 
Free State. The British Government contended that all 
the Powers which had joined in the Berlin Act of 1885 had 
The Belgian a right to protest against the distortion of an 
Genge international enterprise into a private monop- 
oly. Belgium, resentful of foreign criticism and suspecting 
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that British jealousy of Belgian commercial privileges in 
the Congo had much to do with the demand for reform, 
delayed action for a discreditable time. At last in 1908 the 
sovereignty of the Congo Free State was transferred to the 
Kingdom of Belgium. Henceforth the direct responsibility 
for colonial affairs lay not with the King but with the 
people, for Belgium is wholly a democracy. The new 
régime introduced many reforms and promised others. 
Consular reports show that the abuse of native labor is less 
common than formerly and more vigilantly noted and 
punished. But Belgium as a colonizing State is still on 
trial and it may be many years before the Congo recovers 
from the demoralizing effect of the latter part of the Leopold 
administration. 

Germany was one of the last of the colonizing Powers 
because until the problem of national unity had been first 
solved expansion outside of Europe was impos- German 
sible. Bismarck, whose whole career had been “!rica 
spent on the crowded but narrow stage of European di- 
plomacy, long viewed with indifference the advance of 
France and Britain in Africa and was very slowly converted 
to the idea that Germany should have an African as well as 
a European empire. Once convinced, however, he acted 
with characteristic energy, advising German explorers and 
merchant adventurers that the protection of the flag would 
be accorded to their legitimate enterprises. In 1883 a 
merchant from Bremen established a station at Angra 
Pequena in southwestern Africa. This led to a long diplo- 
matic correspondence with Great Britain, the chief coloniz- 
ing Power in South Africa. In 1884 an agreement was 
reached, assigning to Germany the western coast north of 
Cape Colony and south of the Portuguese possession of 
Angola, with the exception of the British port at Walfish 
Bay. In 1884 Germany also acquired a foothold on the 
western coast of equatorial Africa at Togoland and Kam- 
erun. In eastern Africa a commercial company under the 
direction of Dr. Carl Peters acquired a dominion, whose 
eventual extent was greater than that of all Germany, by a 
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series of treaties with native chieftains. Here again there 
British and “W@S Some antagonism of British and German 
German _ interests, but by 1890 the claims of the two Pow- 
Bast Alrica ors were adjusted. The British obtained a free 
hand in developing eastern Africa north of the great inland 
sea of Victoria Nyanza; the Germans enjoyed similar rights 
south from the British line to the Portuguese colony of 
Mozambique. The British also obtained the island trading 
post of Zanzibar in exchange for the island fortress of Helgo- 
land in the North Sea. 

German Africa was not the national asset that en- 
thusiasts had hoped. For many years the cost of adminis- 
Beets failare tration far outweighed the direct profit or even 
of German the indirect commercial benefits of possession. 
colonization The Germans had no such long experience in 
tropical development as the English, French, and Dutch, 
and many of their officials were both inefficient and unsym- 
pathetic. A harsh native policy provoked rebellions, such 
as the uprising of the Hereros in Southwest Africa in 1904, 
which cost more to put down than all the wealth which the 
colony could produce for many years. The ruthless mas- 
sacre of the native rebels, thousands of whom were driven 
into the desert to perish of thirst, left a deep resentment on 
the part of many tribes against their German rulers. Many 
opponents of the German Government, among the So- 
cialists and the Catholic Center, contended that it were 
better to abandon colonization altogether rather than let 
the colonies remain a continuous fiscal and moral deficit 
against the nation. Even with wiser administration the 
German colonies could never have ranked in value with the 
French or British possessions. Except for the southern 
part of Southwest Africa, a region mainly desert, the whole 
of the German colonial domain lay within the tropics and 
was thus unsuited for white settlement. Even as tropical 
colonies they were inferior in extent and natural wealth to 
colonies appropriated by nations earlier in the field. 

Since 1907 the Colonial Office, thanks largely to the new 
impetus given by the able administration of Dr. Dernburg, 
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tackled its problems with renewed confidence. Though 
_ Germany had not made her African empire P2Y, The German 
the expensive investments in buildings, roads, colonial 
railroads, and scientific surveys laid a solid Revive 
foundation for future progress. The swelling demand for 
tropical products — notably rubber and copra — converted 
the commercial classes to an almost unanimous faith in 
colonial enterprise. As the price for conceding French 
claims in Morocco,t Germany obtained an extension of 
Kamerun to the Congo River. Great Britain gave assur- 
ances that if the Portuguese colonies should ever come into 
the market Germany would have full opportunity to bid 
for a share.2. The strongest side of German colonial ad- 
ministration was unquestionably the ‘work of her men of 
science in studying the country and people with that 
painstaking accuracy characteristic of German scholarship. 
Even on its weakest side, the treatment of the native races, 
- the German record, while measurably worse than the Eng- 
lish or French, can bear comparison with the Belgian or 
Portuguese. Only the future can tell whether Africa has 
lost or gained by the expulsion of Germany from the conti- 
nent. 

France is the greatest landlord in Africa. In 1914 France 
held in one form of tenure or another the Mediterranean 
States of Algeria, Tunis, Morocco (barring a French 
small zone of Spanish influence), the immense “!*i*@ 
expanse of the western Sahara, the equatorial jungle-land 
of the French Congo, numerous outposts on the western 
coast, such as Senegal and Dahomey, and the great island 
of Madagascar, a total of more than 4,500,000 square miles. 
With the exception of Madagascar off the eastern coast, the 
French colonial empire forms a united and continuous do- 
main covering the greater part of western Africa. Nearly 
all of this empire was acquired under the Third Republic 
(since 1870). Before the Franco-Prussian War France 
held only Algeria in the north and a few trading posts on 
the western coast. Even this much of investment in 


t See pp. 254-55. 2 See P2500. 
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African real estate, however, gave France an earlier start 
than most of the colonizing Powers. The conquest of 
The con- Algeria led naturally to the military occupation 
Ce ad of the neighboring realm of Tunis, where a 
ern Africa’ French protectorate was established in 1881, 
much to the disgust of Italy whose statesmen had marked 
out Tunis as a possible future colony of their own.* The 
gradual absorption of Morocco was accomplished in the 
first twelve years of the twentieth century in spite of native 
resistance and German diplomatic hostility.? Algeria was 
directly incorporated into the French Republic and sends 
representatives to the Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate; but in Tunis and Morocco native rulers have retained 
their thrones under French “protection.’’ The French col- 
onies on the Mediterranean have been an expensive bur- 
den on the French treasury, and their warlike, fanatical 
Mohammedan tribesmen have often endangered French 
sovereignty from the first conquest of Algeria down to the 
Moroccan rebellion of 1925. But there have been compen- 
sations. The establishment of public order and sound gov- 
ernment in northwestern Africa has stimulated trade, the 
temperate climate has offered a home for French colonists, 
and the native soldiers have fought valiantly in the wars of 
the Republic, and notably in the Great War of 1914. 

The Mediterranean colonies are linked with tropical 
colonies by the trade routes across the Sahara Desert. The 
Franceon desert itself is, of course, of relatively little com- 
the equator mercial value. The equatorial colonies are rich 
in forest products such as rubber and palm oil. The French 
tropical empire arose on the wreckage of several native 
kingdoms, but as these were slave-trading despotisms they 
need be little lamented. In spite of occasional abuses by 
unscrupulous concession hunters the French record in 
general is good. The’ French have shown marked zeal in 
exploration and the opening of traffic routes by road and 


‘ Italy’s disappointment in Tunis caused her to seek a German rather than a 
French alliance. 


2 See pp. 249-51, 254-55. 
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railway. In general they have dealt tactfully with na- 
tive peoples and have admitted a greater equality of the 
black and white races than have the English, Germans, or 
Dutch. They have not hesitated to raise colored regiments 
from tropical Africa and employ them on European battle- 
fields, and while this policy may be a questionable one from 
the standpoint of European interests and world peace, at 
least it testifies to the success of the French in making loyal 
soldiers of their most recently conquered subjects. 

At one time the hope of a great tropical empire led 
France to the very verge of war with Great Britain. South 
of Egypt is a vast region where desert merges The Sudan 
into grassland and grassland into jungle as one SS 
passes southward from the dry ‘“‘horse latitudes”’ towards 
the equator. Here also the “ white”’ races of northern Africa 
(white by racial origin but black-skinned from the intense 
sunlight) merge with the true negro, and the Mohammedan 
culture of the Arab impinges on heathen barbarism. An 
insurrection in the Sudan led by a Mohammedan fanatic 
swept aside every vestige of Egyptian overlordship and 
brought the death of General Gordon, the British veteran 
who had undertaken to protect British interests in the im- 
periled region. For several years, from the death of Gordon 
in 1885 to the reconquest of the Sudan by Lord Kitchener in 
1898, the country was a welter of anarchy, a no-man’s-land 
of robbery and murder. As Egypt and the British pro- 
tectors of Egypt had seemingly relinquished effective con- 
trol France saw an opportunity for adding the Sudan to her 
own dominions. 

The dream of British imperialism in Africa has been ex- 
pressed in the formula ‘‘the Cape to Cairo,” signifying that 
all of eastern Africa from the Mediterranean Cape to 
ports of Egypt down the Nile to the Sudan and {iro versus 
then overland through tropical Africa to the Nile 
Cape of Good Hope should form a continuous commercial 
route under exclusive British control. This involved a con- 
tinuation for an indefinite period of the Egyptian protec- 
torate, the reconquest of the Sudan, the development 
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of Uganda in the hinterland of British East Africa, the 
extension of British control over German East Africa, the 
development of Rhodesia, the conquest of the Boer re- 
publics of the Transvaal and Orange Free State.* But 
France had another dream which ran counter to the British. 
The western frontier of French Africa, which then lost itself 
in the sands of the Libyan Desert, should be extended to the 
Nile and thus tap the Egyptain trade route back again to 
the Mediterranean. In 1898 the intrepid explorer Major 
Marchand reached Fashoda on the Nile and there erected 
the French flag. But Sir Herbert Kitchener was then at war 
with the wild dervishes of the Sudan and in September he 
annihilated their chief army at the battle of Omdurman. 
On behalf of Egypt, the nominal suzerain of the Sudan, 
Kitchener reclaimed the country and informed the French 
leader when he arrived that his claim based on exploration 
and conquest was invalidated by existing legal rights. The 
Foreign Offices of Britain and France plunged into heated 
The Anglo. controversy. But the British apparently had 
aVitaae of Ot only the clearer title but the better military 
the Sudan backing to make it effective, and so France re- 
Ee luctantly abandoned the Nile, receiving in com- 
pensation enough of the western Sudan to ensure contact 
between the French Sahara and the Congo. 

The British established a joint rule (condominium) of 
Egypt and Great Britain over the Egyptian or eastern 
The future ©Udan. But since Egypt, in turn, was in reality 
eb te to dependent on Britain, the condominium was 

little more than a polite disguise of British rule. 
On the whole the establishment of British authority was of 
undeniable benefit to the Sudan. The anarchy of dervish 
rule gave way to orderly policing, natural resources, such 
as the growing of cotton, were actively encouraged, and 
schools established in a country hitherto almost solidly il- 
literate. A touch of sentiment was given to the work of 


«So far as possible this East African empire was to be strung on a rail-route. 
But it would be a serious mistake to imagine that “through traffic” from Egypt 
to South Africa was the chief object of the plan. Much more important was 
the development of local resources and commerce all the way along the route. 
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education by naming Gordon College after the soldier-hero 
of Khartum. The bulk of the Sudanese had less national 
consciousness than the Egyptians and therefore resented 
less the imposition of an alien rule. In British East Africa 
and Uganda British rule has also been notably successful, 
and the conquest of German East Africa (1918) has filled in 
the last missing link of the chain of British colonies which 
span the length of Africa. Cecil Rhodes, the Imperial 
dreamer whose policy did so much to provoke the Boer 
War,’ achieved a less dubious success in extend- Uganda and 
ing British authority over the sparsely settled Rhodesia 
elevated grasslands to the north of the Boer States. Much 
of this region now bears his own name — Rhodesia — and 
justly so, for without his initiative it might readily have 
fallen into the hands of Portugal or Germany. 

In eastern Africa the British power is now decidedly 
dominant. In western Africa British interests are second 
to the French, and yet the British hold many 4. prcsn 
valuable strips of the Guinea coast and in Ni- in West 
geria possess a ‘‘model colony,” excellently ac 
governed and developed. British Nigeria, like Rhodesia 
and other parts of British Africa, was first developed by a 
chartered company, but later directly by political authority. 
This authority, however, has been mainly exercised through 
native rulers whose ways and customs have been carefully 
respected. This was especially important in northern 
Nigeria, where fierce Mohammedan tribesmen would have 
resented too much innovation. Sir Frederick Lugard, the 
first High Commissioner for northern Nigeria, with only a 
few score white men to aid him, pacified and organized the 
whole of a region larger than Germany and with a popula- 
tion of some ten millions, during the first twelve years of the 
new century. Nigeria as a whole hasa population of more 
than 17,000,000. In the south near the coast palm oil is a 
main export, while the northern interior is being developed 
as a cotton country. 

British Africa in 1914 had an area, exclusive of Egypt, of 


t See pp. 23-27. 
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more than three million square miles. In extent this was 
British less than French Africa, but in value probably 
Africaasa superior, as so much of the French domain was 
eee desert waste. The Great War added German 
East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory), German South- 
west Africa and parts of Kamerun and Togoland, besides 
freeing Egypt from nominal dependence on Turkey. The 
relative success of the British in Africa may be attributed 
in part to the existing strength of the Empire in commerce 
and sea power, in part to the long experience which the 
British have had in colonial administration, and in part to 
the high quality of the men who have represented Britain 
in the tropics. To undertake the administration of an 
African empire larger and more diversified than the United 
States and more populous than the British Isles is a task 
which will tax, perhaps overtax, the resources of British 
statesmanship and which would surely have passed the 
power of any nation of inferior resources or less ably served. 
Portuguese Africa is considerable in extent and valuable 
in its reserve of tropical wealth, but Portugal has been too 
Aa poor and too distracted by internal political 
Powers in troubles to develop properly her colonial em- 
ae. pire. Labor abuses in the cacao plantations 
have been almost as notorious as the rubber slavery of the 
Congo Free State. The Spanish outposts along 
the western coast are of even less importance, 
and the zone of Spanish influence in northern Morocco has 
brought with it little but a legacy of war. Italy 
has recently entered the race, with superior re- 
sources and energy, but with little better success. The 
Italian conquest of Tripoli from Turkey in 1911- 
12 * may lead to a development of that country 
on lines similar to the French administration in Tunis and 
Algeria, although Tripoli is handicapped by the excess of 
desert land almost to the coast. Italy’s tropical colonies of 
Eritrea and Somaliland in eastern Africa have thus far not 
been of great commercial importance, and her attempt to ‘ 
tSee Chapter VIII, for the Tripolitan War. 
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conquer the highland plateau of Abyssinia ended in com- 
plete failure. 

Two parts only of the entire African continent retain 
fully independent governments, although native rulers still 
exercise nominal authority under European pro- ,, Teer 
tection in many places. Abyssinia (Ethiopia) Africa: | 
is an isolated, half-civilized monarchy in north- oe 
eastern Africa, shut off from the sea by British, French, 
and Italian Somaliland. The people are mainly of the 
“‘“white’’ race and profess a curious local type of the Chris- 
tian religion. Only the rugged character of the country 
and the warlike skill of its inhabitants have saved it from 
being added to Italian Africa; much as similar causes have 
saved Afghanistan from absorption in British India. 
Liberia is a republic on the west coast founded by liberated 
negro slaves from the United States. The British and 
French have encroached on the Liberian fron- 
tiers, but they have refrained from annexing the 
country out of respect for American sentiment. Great 
Britain also has a freedmen’s colony, Sierra Leone, but it is 
subject to the authority of the Empire, whereas the United 
States has hitherto refrained from exercising any police 
power over Liberia. Some negro enthusiasts in the United 
States have dreamed of establishing a great African Empire 
or Republic under native rule, but neither Abyssinia nor 
Liberia possesses the power to form even the nucleus of such 
a State, and it will be long before the present colonizing na- 
tions abandon any part of their African possessions, except 
possibly to each other! What is much more 7, future 
probable is the gradual growth of efficiency and _ of the 

b African 

self-respect among the Africans under European 

tutelage till they are able to demand a chief share in the 
government of their native countries. The vitality of the 
negro race and its adaptation to the African climate seem 
to guarantee that it will never die out, as have some of the 
tribes of Polynesians and American Indians, and the ad- 
vance of education will prevent a permanent acceptance of 
either political or economic servitude. But many genera- 
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tions may elapse before the temperate zone ceases to send 
out rulers to the tropics. 

The Asiatic tropics, in contrast with the African, do not 
so much present the contact of native barbarism with in- 
one trusive civilization as contact between civiliza- 
shadows of tions of different types. India has an older 
ye culture than England, though a culture which 
has specialized along a different line. India is the home of 
many important religions; Europe has borrowed her relig- 
ious ideas from Asia. India ranks the sage and priest above 
the warrior and the ruler. Even in the more practical 
branches of science India has made essential contributions, 
such as our common “ Arabic’’ numerals, which the Arabs 
transmitted from India to Europe. A few centuries ago the 
luxuries of life, the gold, silks, and jewels which ornament 
the lives of the very rich, might be found in greater abund- 
ance in the palaces of India than in the courts of European 
monarchs; and even to-day a native prince can make a more 
impressive show for some formal state occasion than most 
Occidental rulers, and act his personal part in the pageantry 
with far greater grace and dignity. But the civilization of 
India, remarkable as it is, has not been able to hold its own. 
The English conquest was but the latest of a series of con- 
quests by “hardy northern barbarians,’ and even if the 
British flag should be withdrawn from India no one would 
care to predict that another conqueror would not soon ap- 
pear. The curse of the tropics lies even upon this brilliant 
and attractive people. The great masses of the population 
are so poor that a single crop failure may mean death by 
starvation for several million farmers. Their horizon is 
bounded by petty village affairs, the world of books and 
newspapers is far away, harmful superstitions are cherished 
as part of ancestral piety, knowledge of the laws of hygiene 
simply does not exist, and political codperation is made al- 
most impossible by the mutual hostility of races, religions, 
and social classes. The political activity of India is intense, 
but it is mainly confined to a very small class of educated 
men — journalists, lawyers, students, or public officials — 
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who have had opportunity to come in touch with European 
or American institutions. 

British India, like so much of the British Empire, was 
a splendid accident. The East India Company began as a 
purely commercial undertaking, a middleman The British 
to exchange the manufactures of Europe for the ™ India 
luxuries of the Orient. Forced to fight by the hostility of 
French traders and unfriendly native rulers, the Company 
found itself through the military genius of Clive the re- 
sponsible governor of several large provinces. Ambitious 
agents of the Company sought trade by intervention in 
native politics and discovered, rather to their dismay, that 
each extension of influence brought with it new responsi- 
bilities of administration. In 1858 the British Government 
assumed directly the responsibilities hitherto exercised 
through the agency of the East India Company. The work 
of expansion continued until by the end of the nineteenth 
century the whole peninsula was either directly under 
British rule as ‘‘ British India’’ or indirectly under British 
control in the so-called “native States.’’ A special member 
of the British cabinet, the Secretary of State for India, and 
a Viceroy in India, are the main links between the sovereign 
British Parliament and the local administration. Parlia- 
ment, on the initiative of the ministry of the day, sometimes 
decrees a general plan of reform for British India, but the 
details of everyday government are left almost wholly to the 
discretion of the officials on the spot. The Indian Civil 
Service has a high reputation for efficiency. Educated men 
willingly enter it as a lifetime career, and the higher ranks 
are selected more carefully and paid more liberally than is 
common in colonial services. The lower ranks of the local 
administration are to an increasing degree filled by native 
clerks. In similar fashion the army of India is a mixture of 
British and of native Indian troops, with British officers in 
the majority even of native regiments. 

The task of administering India is not like that of ruling 
a foreign nation; rather of administering the affairs of a 
whole continent. British India has a population of nearly 
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250,000,000, the native States, for whose welfare the 
British are almost equally responsible, more than 70,000,000. 
If the native States are included India represents about 
three fourths of the entire British Empire.t The Complexity 
differences of race and language in different ° their task 
parts of the peninsula would of themselves suffice to prevent 
national unity, but they are of less importance than the 
religious division. Over 200,000,000 adhere to the Hindu 
faith, a native interpretation of the universe which in the 
course of centuries has developed every shade of religious 
-thought from the loftiest spiritual creed of the learned 
Brahmins to the crudest popular idolatry. The Mo- 
hammedans, over 60,000,000 in number, are violently 
hostile to the Hindus and their militant creed has won the 
allegiance of most of the warlike nations of India. In 
Burma and some other districts there are over 10,000,000 
Buddhists; but the main conquests of the faith of Guatama 
Buddha, the gentle prophet of India, have been outside his 
native country, and especially in China and Indo-China. 
Christian missionaries have won a few million converts, 
divided into many sects. The warlike Sikhs, the Parsee 
traders, the wild folk of the inland jungles, with their myriad 
forms of nature worship, add to the barriers of faith which 
divide India. The Hindus, the largest single element, are 
again divided by hereditary lines of ‘‘caste,’’ social classes 
sanctioned by religious custom. The Brahmin or priest 
stands apart from the world and may be contaminated by 
the mere close presence of an inferior. The warrior or 
ruler is next on the social scale, then the ‘‘middle class’’ 
merchant or peasant, then the humble laborers in various 
grades, while certain lowly outcasts might perform only the 
most degraded tasks. 

Faced by difficulties of such magnitude, the British made 
Aspects of | no attempt to impose European institutions on 
British rule India as a whole. Save for putting down such 
customs as the suicide of widows, infanticide and ritual 

‘In the British Empire as a whole Christianity is but the third religion in 


number of adherents, Christians being exceeded by the Hindus and Moham- 
medans, 
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murder (thugee), the Government has left religion severely 
alone, refusing to appear even as the direct patron of mis- 
sionary effort. Instead of attempting the almost impossibly 
exigent task of educating the whole nation, they gave higher 
education to a select few in the hope that in turn the edu- 
cated Hindu would do something to enlighten his poorer 
fellow countryman. The main task of British rule was 
simply to preserve order and maintain justice in the courts. 
The ending of tribal warfare and the capricious tyranny of 
native despots has undoubtedly been a great blessing to 
India, though there is always some loss in accepting the 
routine security of an alien rule in exchange for the possi- 
bilities of initiative, variety, and experiment. Many of the 
princely caste undoubtedly mourn the “good old times’”’ 
when empire might reward the efficient ruler and fighter, 
whose sword must now remain forever in its sheath. The 
British have striven also to upbuild the economic structure 
of the country by establishing railroads, highways, canals, 
and factories. They have undertaken huge re- Debit and 
lief works in time of famine. Yet famines are credit 

as common and almost as deadly as ever,’ because the rapid 
increase in population keeps even pace with the growth in 
wealth. Taxes are heavy, and the natives complain that, 
although all the revenue raised in India is spent on India, 
much of it goes to pay and supply a foreign army of occupa- 
tion. The British reply that they must have a strong army 
to hold the northern frontier against raiders from Afghanis- 
tan and, some day, perhaps, from Germany or Russia. 
Another grievance, not without a measure of justification, 
is that skilled native industries have been crushed out of 
existence by the competition of the cheap manufactured 
goods of Lancashire. Undoubtedly the development of 
India as a market for manufactures has recompensed the 
British nation many times over for the expenditures under- 
taken on behalf of India by the British Government. 


t Some Hindu nationalists declare that famines are more severe than in the 
days of native independence. But since the modern period is the only period of 
reliable statistics, such assertions must be discounted as incapable of proof. 
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Many of the Indian peoples, proud of their ancient civil- 
ization, resented the British overlordship of their country 
The nation. 2nd strove by various methods to amend or to 
alist move- endit. The resulting nationalist movement be- 
mE came more active as the spread of western educa- 
tion awoke a larger class to the ideal of political democracy, 
but like all radical movements it tended to split into diver- 
gent groups. Many moderate Hindu leaders were content 
to demand “‘home rule within the Empire,” a status of Do- 
minion self-government comparable to that of Australia or 
Canada. This they hoped to achieve by peaceful political 
agitation and moral pressure upon British public opinion. 
A more extreme party desired complete independence, even 
though violence might be necessary to attain it. These 
political factions merged and blended in curious ways with 
religious ideals, sometimes representing a progressive Re- 
formation, such as the Arya Somaj group, who wished a 
purified Hinduism, sometimes representing mere reaction- 
ary prejudice against any innovation on ancient custom.*? 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of the recent na- 
tionalist movement was the propaganda carried on by 

é Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi was a critic of 
Gandhi and <n A 5 ; 
the non- British India whose point of view was much that 
ee of Tolstoy towards the Russia of his time. 
Gandhi held that British imperialism was but 
the symptom of a disease, the real evil being the western 
cult of materialism and brute force. He condemned all that 
was the product of western science and invention, even 
modern hospitals and railroads, and urged that India return 
to the simpler life of ancient times, reject all imported 
products, revive native handicrafts, and live austerely as 
befitted a spiritual nation. His political program forbade 
the use of violence and proposed to attain national inde- 
pendence by passive resistance and a systematic boycott 
(“‘non-coéperation’’) of all governmental activities. None 
of his followers should hold public office, attend public cere- 
monies, bring cases into British courts, or pay obedience to 


* For example, the agitation against laws restricting child marriage. 
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British legislation. The personal sincerity and saintly 
simplicity of Gandhi won him thousands of followers, and 
many Hindu and Mohammedan nationalists, including even 
those who doubted his policy of non-resistance, attached 
themselves to his party. 

The British Government, faced by the growing demand 
for self-government, has cautiously introduced reforms in 
the political institutions of British India. Lord The Mores: 
Curzon, the Conservative Viceroy who ad- Minto re- 
ministered India from 1898 to 1905, was the last ‘ones 
to maintain the old system of exclusive British rule, though 
it is due to him to admit that British rule in his day was 
competent and conscientious. Some acts of his adminis- 
tration, however, such as the partition of Bengal in 1905, 
roused nationalist resentment, and Earl Minto, his Liberal 
successor, began a policy of concessions to native sentiment. 
Lord Morley, the Secretary for India, supported his reforms. 
The number of elected members in the Legislative Councils 
of the provinces was increased (1909), and native Indians 
admitted to the Governor General’s Council and to the ad- 
visory Council of the Secretary for India. Three years 
later, in 1912, the capital was transferred from Calcutta to 
the ancient city of Delhi. Hindus were admitted more 
readily to executive positions. But these cautious conces- 
sions only whetted the appetite for more. In fact, po- 
litically minded Hindus found it more than ever exasperat- 
ing that their delegates could discuss public policies in the 
legislative bodies, but could not control the real work of ad- 
ministration. 

The more violent nationalists appealed to force. At- 
tempts were made against the life of Earl Minto and his 
successor Lord Hardinge. The British Govern- 5.05, mani. 
ment turned to coercion and enacted severe laws festations of 
against sedition. Though the Mohammedans a 
in the main kept aloof from the agitation of the Hindu 
students, with a lofty aristocratic scorn for the phrases of 
democracy, and had turned a deaf ear to the German- 
Turkish cry of ‘‘a holy war against the English” in 1914, 
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they felt concern at the downfall of the Ottoman Empire 
and agitated for a more friendly British foreign policy to- 
wards Moslem interests. Another grievance was the dis- 
crimination against Hindu immigrants by the British 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, and South Africa. ‘‘We 
are British subjects,’ thought the Hindus; “why, then, 
may we not settle where we please within the Empire?”’ 
The climax of discontent was reached in 1919 when General 
Dyer broke up an illegal mass assembly in the city of 
Amritsar by instantly firing a volley into the crowd and 
continuing to shoot until all were dispersed. Though Par- 
liament condemned the ‘‘Amritsar massacre,” it left re- 
sentment against British rule which still continues. 

Faced with such serious unrest the British Government 
resolved on a much more radical reform than had ever been 
ventured. The proposals of Mr. Montagu, then 


The Mon- ‘ : 
ern * Secretary for India, and Lord Chelmsford, who 
pperaiord had experience as Viceroy, received the approval 


of Parliament. For British India as a whole 
there was to be a legislature consisting of a Legislative As- 
sembly, with a large majority of elected members, and a 
Council of State, in part appointed and in part elected. The 
viceroy still retains power in case of emergency to over- 
rule the legislature on vital issues, such as finance. Still 
more significant was the reform of the provincial Legislative 
Councils. The franchise was widened to include some five 
million voters, mainly of the wealthier classes, in place of the 
small oligarchy of thirty thousand who had previously en- 
joyed the vote. With the exception of certain ‘‘reserved”’ 
subjects, such as military and police affairs, the Legislative 
Councils and the ministers responsible to them will have 
complete control, subject only to certain emergency powers 
of the Provincial Governors, over local government. Be- 
cause of this distinction between the matters ‘‘reserved”’ 
to the British officials, and the matters ‘‘transferred” to 
the control of the elected Councils, the new form of provin- 
cial government is called a ‘‘dyarchy”’ or dual control. 
After a period of ten years the whole plan is to be examined 
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and abandoned, modified or extended at the will of Parlia- 
ment according to the experience of its practical 
working. There can be but little doubt that 
the new liberties of India will tend to broaden rather than 
contract, for a grant of national self-government, once 
made, is difficult to recall. 

Britain-in-Asia includes several colonies outside the 
Indian Empire. The island of Ceylon, immediately south 
of India, is governed as a separate crown colony. Calan 
It is a main center of the tea export. Near the 
equator the port of Singapore, the southern gateway to the 
Far East, dominates the Malay States under Mati 
British protection. In part the Malay Penin- Settiements 
sula is ruled like British India directly by British aisrener 
officials; in part, like the native States of India, 
indirectly through British advisers to native monarchs. In 
northern Borneo there are some peculiarly interesting ex- 
periments in colonial administration. One part of the is- 
land is governed by a chartered company, the British North 
Borneo Company; another part is ruled as an hereditary 
monarchy with a British dynasty. ‘‘Raja’’ Brooke of 
Sarawak took the throne at the bidding of the native Malay 
and Dyak tribesmen, and he and his successors Borneo and 
have since enjoyed a remarkably peaceful rule.t New Guinea 
British New Guinea, including the old colony of Papua and 
the recently acquired ‘‘mandate”’ of German New Guinea, 
are administered by Australia. 

France is an important colonial Power in the Far East as 
well as in Africa. In Indo-China the French conquered an 
empire in the nineteenth century which has in French 
some degree compensated for the loss of the Mdo-China 
greater prize of India in the eighteenth. The colony of 
Cochin-China, and the protectorates of Cambodia, Annam, 


t Alleyne Ireland, a well-known writer on comparative colonial politics, 
declares that ‘‘ With such knowledge of administrative systems in the tropics 
as may be gained by actual observation in almost every part of the British 
Empire... I can say that in no country which I have ever visited are there to 
be observed so many signs of a wise and generous rule, such abundant indica- 
tions of good government, as are to be seen on every hand in Sarawak.” (The 
Far Eastern Tropics (1905), pp. 61-62.) 


Dyarchy 
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Tonkin, and Laos have a combined area a little greater than 
that of France and a population of about 20,000,000. The 
conquest of these colonies cost France many expensive 
wars, and until the present century they were looked on as 
mere costly encumbrances, paying dividends in political in- 
fluence, perhaps, but certainly not in revenues. The recent 
progress of Indo-China is all the more remarkable. A com- 
mon government was established for the whole country, 
hitherto administered in too piecemeal a fashion, a better 
grade of civil servant introduced into the administration, 
valuable public works completed, and the budget placed 
on a sounder basis. French Indo-China is still a relatively 
little known part of the world, but it has immense possi- 
bilities of future economic development. Its rice crop is one 
of the chief present sources of wealth. 

Squeezed between British India and French Indo-China, 
and sadly encroached on by both, is the one fully inde- 

pendent kingdom of tropical Asia. The recent 
Siam, the 3 : 
“Landof | native monarchs have been wise enough to learn 
ne Pane from their colonial neighbors and they have 
called into service able European scientists and 
administrators. The tolerably efficient Government of 
Siam, and the fact that the kingdom forms a useful ‘‘ buffer 
State’? between the French and British colonial frontiers, 
have thus far preserved Siam from the usual European con- 
quest. 

While Britain and France administer important parts of 
the Farther Indies, the great prize of the Far Eastern 
The Dutch tropics has fallen to The Netherlands. The 
East Indies Dutch East Indies are a product of the older 
colonial movement of the early seventeenth century, when 
the Dutch East India Company, thanks to the temporary 
naval supremacy of The Netherlands, obtained a mono- 
poly of the spice trade. For a long time the larger islands, 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Dutch New Guinea, were neglected, 
while all the attention of the colonial administration was 
focused on the island of Java and the smaller spice islands. 
The resources of Java were so thoroughly exploited that the 
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island became, for its size, perhaps the most valuable piece 
of tropical property in the world. The Dutch officials, al- 
though overgiven to routine and ‘“‘red tape’’ and often ab- 
surdly underpaid, showed the conscientious attention to the 
minutest details of their labors so characteristic of their 
nation. The greatest weakness of Javanese administra- 
tion was the purely commercial attitude of the Company, 
and later of the Dutch Government, to the native Malayan 
population. Taxes were collected in the form of labor on 
the coffee, sugar and spice plantations, yielding immense 
profits to the Government, and the native rulers or Regents, 
acting as agents of the Dutch administration, too often were 
guilty of gross oppression. 

In recent years attention has shifted from the merely 
financial aspect of colonial rule to general problems of 
public welfare. The “‘culture system”’ of forced Modern 
labor has been abolished, native rights to the J@v@ 
land are carefully safeguarded, and all officials are required 
to pass stringent examinations on the geography, institu- 
tions, and languages of Netherlands-India. Though the 
Dutch Government no longer expects to extort direct 
profits from the administration, the rewards of trade have 
continued to increase. Coffee and sugar are important 
staples for export, and in recent years the commercial im- 
portance of copra and plantation rubber has much increased. 
Spices, quinine, and many other forest products of minor 
importance come to the market. On an area of 50,000 
square miles, about the size of New York State, Java sup- 
ports a population of 35,000,000, five times that of The 
Netherlands in Europe, and yet Java is almost entirely de- 
pendent on agriculture and exports a large proportion of 
the annual produce. If the whole of the Dutch East 
Indies were as populous as Java they would have an ag- 
gregate population equal to that of all Europe! But at pre- 
sent the population of Sumatra, the Dutch parts of Borneo 


t The evils of forced labor were exposed in Dekker’s novel Max Havelaar, 
which from its popularity and influence has often been termed the ‘‘ Dutch 
Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
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and New Guinea, and the other islands of Netherlands- 
India is less than half ‘that of Java alone. The smaller 


OUR: islands have been continuous spice producers 
utlying 


parts of since their first discovery by Europeans, and in 
reer dia recent years rubber and copra plantations and 


mineral resources, such as tin mines and oil 
wells, have been developed in various parts of the East 
Indies. 

The myriad groups of islands scattered throughout the 
tropical Pacific, though not individually so large or wealthy 
as the East Indies, have a variety and extent which 
The parti. Yanks them as one of the most important fields 
tion of the of colonial expansion. Sometimes these islands 
frais are collectively termed Oceania, as though they 
formed an insular continent of their own. Like Africa, 
Oceania was divided among the colonizing Powers in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Great Britain, with 
the island continent of Australia as a base for operations, 
obtained her usual lion’s share in the partition of the 
Pacific. In 1874 the Fiji Islands, whose plea for admission 
to the Empire had once been rejected, were placed under 
British protection. A High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific is also Governor of Fiji, and the annexation of the 
Fiji group led inevitably, though almost reluctantly, to the 
absorption of other hitherto independent groups, such as 
British the Gilbert, Ellice, Tonga, and British Solomon 
Oceania archipelagoes, and New Zealand’s acquisition of 
the Cook Islands and many less important islets. Pitcairn 
Island was added to the Empire by the accident of being 
the landing-place of shipwrecked mutineers. France ob- 
tained the Society Islands, with Tahiti, the Marquesas, and 
French and the Tuamotu groups; also New Caledonia, 
German which at one time was used as a penal colony. 
et eta Germany acted in time to secure, through Bis- 
marck’s vigorous diplomacy, the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Ladrone Islands north of the equator, and the Bismarck 
Archipelago and western Solomons near the coast of New 
Guinea. The United States acquired Tutuila in Samoa, 
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Wake, Midway, Guam, and, most important of all, the 
native Polynesian Kingdom of Hawaii. The American 
American islands form, as it were, a series of Oceania 
stepping-stones across the Pacific to the Philippines. Since 
the war the German islands have been divided among 
Japan, Great Britain, and the British Dominions of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand.* 

Particularly interesting in the politics of the Pacific are 
the attempts which have been made to administer islands 
jointly by two or more nations. The idea of Condomin- 
partnership in tropical administration has much Me age 
to commend it in theory, but to the present it New Heb- 
has rarely succeeded in practice. Samoa was "4 
an independent native kingdom, practically dominated by 
the white plantation owners and the consular representa- 
tives of Germany, Britain, and the United States.2 The 
natives, stalwart in body but gentle and unambitious in 
spirit, permitted the independence of their island home to 
become a mere shadow while their native ‘‘kings”’ (tribal 
chieftains would be a more accurate term) were crowned or 
deposed at the will of rival traders. At one time consular 
intrigues almost brought on war between the Germans on 
the one part and the British and Americans on the other. 
To prevent further conflict, Samoa was placed by diplo- 
matic agreement under the joint administration of the three 
interested Powers. In 1899 this period of “condominium” 
was ended by treaty, as experience with it had caused 
general dissatisfaction to the natives and to all of the gov- 
erning Powers. Great Britain relinquished all her rights, 
in return for compensation elsewhere, and Germany and the 
United States divided the group between them. The Ger- 
man islands have since fallen to New Zealand as prize of 
war. Inthe New Hebrides group Britain and France have 
long exercised a joint governorship, but many proposals 
have been brought forward to terminate this arrangement, 
which seems to please no one. 


«See Chapter XV. 

2 A very vivid and detailed, if not quite impartial, account of the Samoan 
troubles may be read in the writings of Robert Louis Stevenson, long a resident 
of Samoa and the well-beloved champion of Samoan rights. 
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Until the political authority of the colonizing Powers was 
established throughout: the Pacific, the natives were often 
cate Rke es kidnaped into virtual slavery (‘‘blackbirding’’) 
the Pacific by white traders. This evil has been restrained, 
ori but the economic problem of the tropical Pacific 
remains a difficult one. Neither the dark, negroid Melane- 
sian natives of Fiji and western Oceania generally, nor the 
brown, smooth-featured Polynesians of Hawaii, Samoa, and 
the farther island chains, are particularly well adapted to 
plantation labor. They accepted Christianity with amaz- 
ing readiness and have adapted themselves to the usages of 
civilization within a single lifetime. Men are still alive who 
can remember when cannibalism was rife in these now de- 
corous, well-ordered communities. But contact with the 
white man has greatly decreased the numbers of the natives 
of Oceania, chiefly through the spread of contagious dis- 
eases. Just as the English and Spaniards imported negro 
slaves to work the plantations in the West Indies, which 
work the American Indians either would or could not per- 
form, so the British have had to use Hindu contract labor- 
ers in Fiji and the Americans to use Japanese labor in 
Hawaii. The natives now are usually treated like ‘‘reserva- 
tion’”’ Indians and are protected as wards of the State even 
against their own iimprovidence. 


CHARTER SVL 
EUROPE IN THE FAR EAST 


The truth is, that at present foreigners are powerful and the Chinese feeble. 
And whence arises the power of the former? It certainly is not innate in them, 
but depends upon the fact that ‘‘ The requisites of Government are sufficiency 
of food, sufficiency of military equipment, and the confidence of the people in 
their ruler’? (Confucian Analects). 

Li HUNG-CHANG (1867) 


SEPARATED from the civilizations of Europe, India, and 
America by the broadest deserts, the highest mountains, 
and the widest ocean in the world, the three 

f : The “Old 
nations of the Far East, China, Japan, and Régime” in 
Korea, have for many centuries formed a world oe ae 
of their own. Until late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury these countries were isolated as much by their own 
policy as by distance and natural barriers; they at once 
despised the foreigner as a barbarian and feared him as a 
possible conqueror and exploiter. They were content with 
their own civilization, dignified by ancient tradition and the 
sanctions of religion and adjusted to their racial desires by 
ages of social experience. Perhaps too much has been said 
of the natural conservatism of the Asiatic. In ancient days 
both China and Japan have experienced profound changes 
in political institutions and habits of life. But at least it is 
true that at the time when the Far East was thrown open 
to the trade of the rest of the world and forced to adopt 
European methods of war and diplomacy, the public life of 
eastern Asia was stagnant and unprogressive. 

Japan, once forced to abandon the old policy of isolation 
and exclusion, rapidly adapted herself to the new condi- 
tions. No other Asiatic people has so com- Japan takes 
pletely understood and mastered the principles fe 
of Western civilization as the Japanese. The place in the 
recognition of Japan as one of the ‘‘civilized na- Yr" 
tions” is part of nineteenth century history; the twentieth 
century shows the rise of Japan to the position of a “Great 
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Power,” the first non-European nation to rank as such since 
the Turks were defeated before Vienna in the seventeenth 
century. No foreign Power in the twentieth century has 
ventured to regard Japanese territory as open to conquest 
and colonization. 

China and Korea have been less fortunate. Korea, 
though nominally independent, was little more than a buffer 


The parti. | State between the rival empires of Russia and 


Hee of 2 Japan, and the only question as to its future that 
nina an . . 
chonnnecs puzzled European observers was to which empire 
ee - the prize would fall. China, also, was con- 

orea gen- ; : A i 
hee ex- sidered a possible field for colonial expansion. 
pecte 


But this prize was so great that there were many 
claimants. .No one nation would have been permitted to 
rule all China, as England ruled India. But so inefficient 
was the native Government in upholding the integrity of 
China that few expected an early national revival similar 
to that which had taken place in Japan. The alternative 
to such a national revival would be partition among the 
Powers. Mutual jealousies might delay the actual an- 
nexation of Chinese territory, might even lead to wars 
among the would-be colonizers, but could not save China 
from the consequences of weakness and misgovernment. 
The future of China is still as dubious as ever, but it is no 
longer a foregone conclusion that this ancient empire will 
Why China follow the destiny of India, Africa, and Turkey. 
is still in- | China has won a reprieve, if not a pardon. 
dependent ; ‘ 
Japan secured independence by developing a 
stable central government and a formidable army and navy; 
China has not yet attained either political stability or 
military strength. But four political developments of the 
twentieth century have worked to the advantage of China: 
(1) there has been a patriotic revival, which has still to 
perfect its constructive work, but which has at all events 
swept away many antiquated customs and institutions of 
the old régime; (2) the Russo-Japanese War, the Great War, 
and the Russian Revolution have eliminated the two most 
predatory European Powers, Russia and Germany; (3) the 
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United States has consistently championed the independ- 
ence and integrity of China from the time when Secretary 
Hay declared for the ‘‘open door”’ to the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921; (4) China’s membership in the League of 
Nations affords additional guarantees against foreign ag- 
gression. 

Whatever may be the destiny of China, it cannot fail to 
have the profoundest effect on the rest of the world. The 
Chinese Empire with its dependencies covers an 
area greater than that of the continental United of Chine ie 
States. It is the world’s greatest reservoir of woud poli. 
man power. No accurate census has ever been 
taken, but most estimates grant a population of more than 
400,000,000, or approximately one fourth of the human race. 
This population may easily be doubled in another century, 
since the birth-rate is exceptionally high, the death-rate 
(which at present is said to balance the high birth-rate) 
will probably decrease with the growing knowledge of 
sanitation and modern medicine, and vast tracts of terri- 
tory in the outlying portions of the Empire still await set- 
tlement. As a people the Chinese are industrious, thrifty, 
and enduring. ‘They thrive in all climates from the rigor- 
ous winters of northern Manchuria to the perpetual sum- 
mer of Java and the Philippines. The chief reason that has 
been put forward for excluding them from Australiay. 
Canada, the United States, and other thinly settled coun- 
tries is that they can endure conditions of poverty which 
would be intolerable to races accustomed to a higher stand- 
ard of living. They have little of the Japanese skill in war, 
and few people to-day cherish the old nightmare of the 
‘yellow peril’”’ embodied in armies of tens of millions bent 
on the conquest of the white man’s world. But in the 
peaceful wars of commerce the Chinese have every ad- 
vantage except the technical engineering knowledge of 
the West, and that knowledge they are rapidly acquir- 
ing. 

The resources of China are adequate for almost limitless 
industrial development. Both coal and oil are found in 
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considerable quantities and there are immense deposits of 
Pe mes MTOM, Ore and other valuable commercial min- 
conditions erals. As the best European and American 
ip Ching mines are exhausted, the comparatively un- 
touched resources of China will become of ever increasing 
importance. At present the wealth of China is still mainly 
agricultural. The vast majority of the people are small 
farmers, tilling their tiny patches of land along the great 
rivers of the eastern plains. The margin between success- © 
ful farming and famine is very narrow. No American 
farmer and no European peasant west of Russia can easily 
imagine the intensity of the struggle for existence in China. 
When the rivers rise, tens of thousands are killed by the 
floods; during a dry season millions die of hunger. In the 
almost universal absence of hygiene, pestilence spreads un- 
checked. Many of the most terrible epidemics which have 
swept over Europe are believed to have originated in eastern 
Asia. Under such conditions human life ceases to be greatly 
valued, and it is not surprising that a fatalistic indifference 
to death is one of the characteristic Chinese traits." 

The old Chinese civilization, with all its defects, was in 
many ways as remarkable as the civilization of Europe. 
Chinese The Chinese were acquainted with such luxuries 
civilization as silks and porcelain (‘‘ China” ware) at a time 
when our North-European ancestors were skin-clad bar- 
barians. They knew of the printing-press, gunpowder, and 
the compass. They had a written language of their own in 
which each word was represented by a distinctive character. 
In the decorative arts the Chinese, and the Japanese as well, 
achieved miracles of painstaking skill which surpass in their 
own kind the best European work. Daily life was enriched 
with an elaborate ritual of politeness which would have done 
credit to the court of Louis XIV. Even those Chinese who 
admit the superiority of the West in science and invention 
do not concede to us any superiority in the ‘‘art of living.” 


‘During the Tai-ping Rebellion in the nineteenth century some twenty 
million Chinese were killed or died of famine; more than twice as many as were 
killed in all the theaters of the Great War. There have been many similar 
episodes in Chinese history. 
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Nor was the Chinese civilization wholly a matter of ex- 
ternals. The whole life of the people has been shaped by 
the teaching of a group of philosophers who lived The 
several centuries before the Christian era and spiritual 

é foundation 
preached the virtues of courtesy, benevolence, of Chinese 
fair-dealing, reverence, and filial piety. Con- Hae 
fucius was the most influential of these philosophers and his 
works are still studied as the classics of the language. 
Whether or not we can speak of a Confucian ‘‘religion”’ is 
a difficult question. Confucius was indifferent to the super- 
natural; he did not deny the gods, but he showed little 
interest in them. Asa nation the Chinese are practical and 
prosaic and little given to theological speculation. Under 
the old Imperial Government there was a government cult 
of ceremonial in honor of ‘‘Heaven’’; many Chinese pro- 
fessed Buddhism or Taoism, and some were converts to 
Mohammedanism or Christianity. But no very hard and 
sharp logical lines were drawn between the various cults, 
and the Confucian principle of reverence for ancestors, 
parents, wise men, and rightful authority pervaded all 
Chinese religions alike. It is characteristic of the ethical 
basis of Chinese life that many Imperial decrees were not 
in the form of commands with penalties attached, as would 
have been the case in a European country, but were moral 
exhortations to the people. The weakness of Chinese 
religious life was in the confusion between ethical conduct 
and merely prudential or conventional conduct, and the 
absence of any appeal to the imagination. It is asif we had 
no Bible except the Book of Proverbs. 

The political principle taught by the Chinese philoso- 
phers was ‘‘enlightened despotism.” ‘The rule of kings and 
princes was taken for granted, but it was under- mae 
stood that they should be fathers of the people tempered by 

HG : revolution 
and ever solicitous to promote their moral and 
material welfare. A ruler who misgoverned his subjects 
beyond the point of endurance might be rightfully deposed. 
“He who puts an unrighteous judge to death,” said 
Mencius, ‘‘is no regicide but a minister of justice.”’ The 
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republican revolution of the twentieth century was there- 
fore no novelty in Chinese history, except in the failure 
to establish a new hereditary dynasty in place of the old. 

The ruling dynasty of the nineteenth century was not 
of Chinese origin. In the seventeenth century the Man- 
The chus, a branch of the yellow race rather remotely 
Manchu akin to the Chinese, overran the more civilized 
Emperors Chinese provinces and established their own 
dynasty, also forcing on the Chinese people some novel 
customs, such as the wearing of the pigtail. But in the long 
run the Chinese absorbed their conquerors, as the English 
absorbed the Norman knights and barons who conquered 
them in 1066. It has often been the fate of the unwarlike 
Chinese to pass for a time under foreign rule, but they have 
clung tenaciously to their old institutions. In theory the 
Emperor was absolute monarch over the whole Chinese 
Empire. The ceremonial of the court was of the most 
elaborate Oriental sort and even European ambassadors 
were compelled to perform acts of submission before being 
admitted to the august presence of the ‘Son of Heaven.” 
But despotism in China, like despotism in Russia and in all 
extensive empires with inferior means of communication, 
amounted in practice to bureaucracy, the rule of a trained 
official class. 

The Chinese officials were selected in part by the favor 
of the court, but very largely on the basis of civil service 
et examinations. This modern-seeming system is 
service ex- Many centuries old. Those who survived a 
amaons threefold series of rigorous competitive examin- 

ations were sure of a position in the public 
services. The subject-matter of the examinations was en- 
tirely literary; it tested only familiarity with the classic 
authors and ability to write graceful essays on suggested 
topics. Not until the present century was the system 
modified to include more modern and immediately practical 
subjects. As, after all, for centuries the higher schools in 
Europe and America taught little but the Greek and Latin 
classics, it should not be hard for us of the West to under- 
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stand the conservatism of the Chinese system of public 
examinations. 

The worst feature of the old Chinese Government was 

the corruption that pervaded every department. Officials 
were not expected to live on their salaries, and eee 
seldom did so. Bribery, grafi, and extra-legal of Chinese 
fees were a matter of course. Even aman like ©" 
Li Hung-chang, the greatest of modern Chinese statesmen, 
took good care to feather his own nest. Judges were often 
dishonest and the legal system was so inefficient and cruel 
that foreigners would consent to trade in China only on 
condition that they be exempted from the jurisdiction of 
Chinese courts. Torture was practiced freely to extort 
evidence and to punish atrocious crimes. The public 
finances were badly administered and the whole system of 
taxes and customs dues needed to be straightened out by 
honest and capable officials. 

The merits and defects of the Chinese, their devotion to 
peace, and their lack of public spirit, alike handicapped the 
Empire in dealing with such warlike and pa- aa tas 
triotic nations as Japan and the European French, and 
Powers. The latter part of the nineteenth cen- elie do 
tury was filled with successful aggressions against Chinese 

. eNere ° territory 

China. Great Britain forced Chinese ports open 

to foreign trade and annexed the important port of Hong- 
kong (1842). France conquered Annam, which China 
claimed as a dependency of the Empire, and drove a 
Chinese garrison from Tonking (1885). Germany took 
advantage of the murder of two missionaries to demand 
from China a leasehold for ninety-nine years of the port of 
Kiao-chau and special privileges for developing the mines 
and building the railway lines in the province of Shan-tung 
(1898). It was this high-handed seizure of Kiao-chau by 
Germany which led England and France to preserve the 
“balance of power,” at the further expense of China, by 
obtaining the leases of Wei-Hai-Wei and Kwang-chow 
Wan. : 


Russia and Japan were even greater dangers to Chinese 


. The Chino- 
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independence. China, in complacent ignorance of her own 
extreme military inefficiency, had blundered 
Japanese into war with Japan and suffered a complete and 
mse humiliating defeat. By the terms of peace 
(1895) China gave up all claim to suzerainty over Korea, 
ceded to Japan the important island of Formosa, paid a 
heavy war indemnity, and, most important of all, per- 
mitted Japan to occupy the Liao-tung Peninsula in southern 
Manchuria. Japan’s success was complete. At one stride 
she had taken a place among the military Powers of the 
modern world and alone among Asiatic nations dealt on 
equal terms with the nations of Europe. But such success 
carried with it the penalty of rousing the jealousy of other 
claimants to the spoils of China. Russia, Germany, and 
France made a joint diplomatic protest against the Japan- 
ese annexation of the Liao-tung Peninsula and Japan was 
‘forced to give way. 
Russia, in protesting against the Japanese occupation of 
“southern Manchiiria, was_ putting in one-word. for China 


nore and two for herself, The German seizure of 
ussila 


replaces Kiao-chau was followed by a Russian lease for 
Ne eee twenty-five years of Port Arthur and Talien- 


wan (Dalny) in the southern tip of Liao-tung. 
The advantages of the new acquisition were very great. 
Port Arthur was the first entirely ice-free port which Russia 
“had ever-had in all her vast Asi mpire. It “would be an 
“excellent naval base for the Russian fleet in the Far East. 
But Russian ambition did not stop there. The annexation 
of Port Arthur was to be but the beginning of a great empire 
of the Pacific. Railroads were to be built throughout Man- 
churia and linked with the trans-Siberian line, exclusive 
commercial concessions negotiated with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment (with the aid of considerable military pressure) 
would bring all Manchuria within the Russian sphere of 
influence, and when the time was ripe Manchuria would be 
added to the domain of Russia-in-Asia. In 1902 Russia 
promised the gradual evacuation of Manchuria, but in- 
vented pretexts for delay. In spite of protests from China, 
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Japan, and other nations Russia strengthened her hold on 
Manchuria until it was plain that a Russian evacuation 
would never take place unless Russian armies were driven 
out by war. 

China was profoundly stirred by the danger of partition 
among the colonizing Powers. It is true that in Korea and 
Indo-China the Empire had lost claims rather P 
than effective rights, and that even the loss of redtipmetre 
the outlying dependencies still attached to the dee in 
Empire — Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, and 
Turkestan — would leave the great mass of Chinese popu- 
lation under the dragon flag and loyal to the Imperial 
throne. But more menacing than the loss of outlying de- 
pendencies or the sacrifice of a few ports along the coast 
was the growing tendency of the Powers to mark out eco- 
nomic spheres of interest within which the fortunate pos- 
sessor would have a monopoly of mining rights, railway 
routes, banking facilities, and commercial concessions. In 
a weak or backward country, such as China, Turkey, or the 
native States of Africa, commercial zones often harden into 
zones of political dominance and foreshadow the lines of 
eventual partition. Germany held a sphere of interest in 
the province of Shan-tung, the most densely settled pro- 
vince of the Empire, the home of the immortal Confucius. 
France claimed special rights in the southern provinces 
bordering on the French colonies of Indo-China. Great 
Britain had a somewhat vaguer claim to commercial 
privileges in the populous valley of the Yangtze. Japan 
aspired to a sphere of influence in the province of Fukien. 
‘“‘Tn all there were eighteen provinces of the Chinese Em- 
pire, and of these eighteen thirteen were preémpted by the 
Powers, the thirteen most populous, most wealthy, and 
most desirable, including within them all the important 
waterways, harbors, mines, and economic centers that were 
possible of access to foreign commerce.”’* 


t P, H. Clements, The Boxer Rebellion (1915), p. 36. For asketch map of the 
present spheres of interest in China see R. F. Millard, Our Eastern Question, 


(1916), p. 381. 
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One alone of the Powers with interests in the Pacific 
stood apart from the scramble for exclusive concessions and 
The Open commercial privileges, acquired no leased port, 
oe and hoped for no share in any partition of 
Chinese territory. That Power was the United States of 
America. John Hay, Secretary of State, had declared that 
the two principles guiding American diplomacy in the Far 
East were the golden rule and the “Open Door.’ The 
policy of the Open Door was a protest against abusing 
“spheres of economic interest’? to create monopolistic 
privileges which would injure the commerce of unprivileged 
nations. The main purpose of the American declaration for 
the Open Door was to prevent American commerce from 
being driven out of the Chinese market, but since com- 
mercial privilege frequently leads to political dominance, 
one incidental result of Secretary Hay’s policy was to pre- 
serve China for the Chinese.t On September 6, 1899, 
Secretary Hay requested assurances from the interested 
foreign Governments on the following points: 


The recognition that no Power will in any way interfere with 
any treaty port or any vested interest within any leased terri- 
tory or within any so-called “sphere of interest’’ it 
may have in China. 

That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being 
shall apply to all merchandise landed or shipped to all such ports 
as are within said “sphere of interest’’ (unless they be “ free 
ports’’), no matter to what nationality it may belong, and that 
duties so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

That it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another 
nationality frequenting any port in such “ sphere”’ than shall be 
levied on vessels of its own nationality, and no higher railroad 
charges over lines built, controlled, or operated within its ‘‘ sphere’ 
on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of other nation- 
alities transported through such “ sphere’’ than shall be levied on 
similar merchandise belonging to its own nationals transported 
over equal distances.? 


The ‘‘Hay 
Doctrine”’ 


‘For a full discussion of the question see Shutaro Tomimas, The Open Door 
Policy and the Territorial Integrity of China (1919). 
2 Foreign Relations of the United States (1899), p. 129. 
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The incessant encroachment of foreign Powers on Chinese 
territory, arousing a deep and sullen resentment against all 
foreign governments, their civilization and their religion, 
was one of the principal causes of that strange _. 
outbreak of Chinese fanaticism known to history ee 
as the Boxer Rebellion. Another cause was the "form 

; movement 
failure of the reform movement of 1898 initiated 
by the well-meaning Manchu Emperor, Kuang Hsii. His 
career is one of the most pathetic in history and proves once 
more how little can be accomplished by an ‘‘enlightened 
despot” whose enlightenment is not shared by his subjects. 
Like Joseph II of Austria, he thought that a whole nation 
could be modernized by Imperial decree. He struck at the 
root of the old bureaucracy by substituting practical civil 
service examinations for the old-fashioned literary essays. 
He abolished sinecures and useless offices, reorganized (on 
paper) the national finances, introduced Western methods 
in the army and navy, turned many temples into schools, 
and granted the right of free petition and a free press to his 
subjects. At every step he made fresh enemies and a large 
reactionary party gathered around the Empress Dowager 
Tzu Hsi. 

To crush reactionary intrigue, the Emperor selected one 
of the ablest of his officials, Yuan Shih-kai, who was later’ 
to be President of the Chinese Republic, to behead Jung 
(Lu, the chief of the military leaders of Tzu Hsi’s party, and 
then to arrest and imprison the Empress Dowager herself. 
Yuan Shih-kai was quite awake to the need of reform in 
China, but he mistrusted the impulsive young Emperor and 
he desired to save the life of Jung Lu. He therefore exposed 
the plot, and instead of the Emperor putting Tzu Hsi in 
prison, she forced him to resign his authority into her hands 
and to retire from active political life forever. The Dow- 
ager Empress — the “Old Buddha”’ as foreign journalists 
familiarly called her — abolished most of the reforms in- 
stituted or projected by the Emperor, drove into exile Kang 
Yu-wei, the leader of the reform party, and executed several 
of his associates. Prince Tuan, father of the adopted heir- 
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apparent, openly patronized the anti-foreign fanatics. The 
old régime was to make a last stand against twentieth 
century civilization. 

The ‘‘shock troops” of the reactionary movement were 
the members of societies organized for anti-foreign propa- 

ganda, the most famous of which bore the name 
The Boxer : c 59 
movement Of ‘‘Fists of Righteous Harmony,” later west- 
begins as@ ernized as ‘‘the Boxers.” At first the Manchu 

Government stood ostentatiously aloof from the 
movement, condemning the anti-foreign riots and the 
murder of Christian missionaries in pompous proclamations. 
Yuan Shih-kai was instructed to crush the disorders in 
Shantung, where the Boxer Rebellion first became formid- 
able, and that he did his best to maintain law and order is 
the testimony of nearly all foreign observers. Many other 
Provincial Governors were equally loyal. 

But as time went on and the riotous outbreaks gained in 
extent and violence, the authorities at Peking began to 
The waver. Secret instructions sent to local officials 
ee contradicted the public proclamations flaunted 

in the face of Europe. Large bodies of the 
regular army joined the mobs against the foreigners. In 
June, 1900, Baron von Ketteler, the German Minister, was 
murdered by Chinese troops and the other foreign ministers 
were besieged in their own legations at the capital. Yet 
while the aid given by the Imperial Government to the 
Boxer movement is beyond question, there seems always 
to have been some fear in Peking that the foreigners might 
crush the Boxers after all. The pretense was kept up 
throuchout the whole course of the Boxer movement that 
the Dowager Empress and her ministers lacked only the 
power and not the will to put down the “rebellion.”’ To 
this day it is uncertain whether — from a strictly legal 
point of view — the foreign Powers made war on China or 
simply aided the native authorities to restore order. 

« A curious evidence of the perplexed and inconsistent policy of the Chinese 
Government was the gift of food supplies sent to the defenders of the legations 


by the Chinese authorities at the very time when Chinese regular troops were 
besieging them! 
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The imminent peril to thousands of foreign traders, mis- 
sionaries, and officials in China forced the Powers to act 
together in spite of their mutual rivalries and The relief of 
jealousies. The whole civilized world was the foreign 
afraid that the next news from Peking might epeations 
tell of the massacre of all the foreign refugees in the lega- 
tions. An international relief expedition of Japanese, 
Russian, British, American, and French troops, com- 
manded by a German general, Count Waldersee, advanced 
-on Peking and entered the city. The heroic garrison of the 

legations was still holding out against odds of hundreds to 
one. With the occupation of Peking, the Boxer movement, 
so far as it enjoyed official support, was at an end. The 
Imperial Government at once abandoned its defiant atti- 
tude and sought only to avert the wrath of the victorious 
foreigners. 

That wrath was very terrible. For months the people 
of Europe and America and Japan had been horrified by the 
cruelties of the Chinese mob to their fellow na- 4, ae 
tionals and disgusted by the hypocrisy and ance of the 
treachery of the Chinese Government. Ger- iss 
many, justly incensed at the murder of her Minister, was 
particularly urgent for severe punishments and heavy in- 
demnities. The German Kaiser has never lived down the 
speech in which he incited the German army to make them- 
selves as feared as the Huns of Attila. There is only too 
much evidence that Russian, German, French, and Italian 
troops repaid the Boxer atrocities in kind. The German 

‘Government was not ashamed to share in the plunder won 
by its armies, but it is pleasant to note that as one result 
of the Great War Germany was compelled to return to China 
the astronomical instruments stolen from Peking. Perhaps 
the most shameful incident in the suppression of the Boxer 


1 For example (one of many) see the testimony of Herbert Hoover, then a 
mining engineer in China, concerning the massacres at Tien-tsin cited in The 
Independent, November 22, 1900. Mr. Hoover commented on the misbehavior 
of the Russian and French troops and declared that the Americans were ‘‘the 
only decent ones.’ But even American, British, and Japanese troops, though 
under the best discipline of the allied forces, were sometimes guilty of plunder. 
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movement was the massacre of some five thousand Chinese 
civilians by Russian troops in the Siberian town of Blago- 
vestchensk. It must be admitted that the Russians, like 
the Chinese, have the Oriental tendency to hold life cheap. 

The terms of peace imposed on the Chinese Government 

for permitting the massacre of foreigners were sufficiently 
: severe to teach a lasting lesson, although the 
Li Hung- : ; 
chang veteran Chinese statesman Li Hung-chang per- 
an ars formed a last service to his countrymen in 
undertaking the negotiations with foreign 
Powers. All his life he had preached peace with the for- 
eigners, not from any desire for innovation, since at heart 
he was a conservative disciple of Confucius attached to 
ancient ways and patriotically indignant at the aggressions 
of the European Powers, but because he alone fully real- 
ized China’s military weakness. He bluntly rebuked the 
Empress Dowager for encouraging the Boxers, and de- 
clared with matchless civic courage that ‘‘Under any en- 
lightened sovereign these Boxers, with their ridiculous 
claims of supernatural powers, would most assuredly have 
been condemned to death long since. .. . You should take 
steps immediately to appoint a high official who shall purge 
the land of this villainous rabble, and who shall see to it 
that the foreign Ministers are safely escorted to the head- 
quarters of the allied armies.”” No doubt the confidence 
foreign diplomats felt in the grand old man of China saved 
the Empire from still harsher terms that might have been 
imposed. 

After long discussion the allied Powers agreed upon a 
joint ultimatum to China demanding: (1) Public apology 
Terms of | for the murder of the German Minister; (2) 
PE punishment of officials guilty of directly aiding 
the Boxer riots; (3) reparation to Japan for the murder of a 
Japanese official; (4) indemnities to foreign Governments 
and individuals who suffered from the Boxer movement; 
(5) military precautions, such as the dismantling of the 
Taku forts and the establishment of permanent guards for 
the foreign legations at Peking; (6) abolition of anti-foreign 
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societies, such as the Boxers. The indemnity was fixed at 
450,000,000 taels (nearly $334,000,000). The United 
States was entitled to about $25,000,000 indemnity, but 
later voluntarily remitted to China about half of this sum. 
In gratitude for this act of unexpected generosity, almost 
without precedent in diplomatic history, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment decided to use the money returned by the United 
States in sending Chinese students to American universi- 
ties. From among the American-trained Chinese students 
have come many of the statesmen of the present Republic, 
whose friendship for the United States is our greatest diplo- 
matic asset in the affairs of the Far East. 

In a well-meant effort to check the aggressions of Japan 
in Manchuria, Li Hung-chang had relied perhaps too much 
on the support of Russia. Now it appeared that : 

: : a Russia and 
this great dependency of the Chinese Empire Japan clash 
would become Russian. It was a prize well Qioichuria 
worth fighting for, if conquest is ever worth the 
cost of war. Manchuria is a thinly settled region with a 
population of only 17,500,000, but it can support a popu- 
lation, on the Asiatic standard of living, of at least 
100,000,000.t There are enormous undeveloped resources 
of timber, minerals, and farming lands. Japan, already 
badly overpopulated, looked with covetous eyes towards 
Manchuria, not so much as a field for colonization as for 
commercial exploitation. Port Arthur, in particular, the 
Japanese regarded as rightfully their own, and deeply re- 
sented its military occupation by Russia. But the Russian 
Government continually evaded the fulfillment of its 
promise to evacuate Manchuria and even challenged the 
claim of Japan to a sphere of influence in Korea. The 
Russian Tsar, a sincere lover of peace, but hopelessly ig- 
norant of the realities of politics, probably believed that 
Japan would yield without a fight and permit the realiza- 
tion of the Russian plan for a new empire in the Far East. | 
His agents in Manchuria, such as Admiral Alexieff, ap- 


t For Manchuria’s capacity to support such a population see S. K. Hornbeck, 
Contemporary Politics in the lar East (1910), p. 272. 
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pointed in 1903 as ‘‘ Viceroy of the Far East,” held no such 
delusion. They knew that Manchuria and Korea must be 
won by battle, but they underestimated the military 
strength of Japan and expected a short, one-sided war with 
an inevitable victory. When had an Asiatic people ever 
been able to resist one of the Great Powers of Europe? 

The world at large, still ignorant of the latent capacity 
Factors of | Of the Japanese people, agreed with the Russian 
ne srony in statesmen that the odds were on the side of the 
Japanese Russians. Russia excelled Japan in area, in 
We population, in military resources, in wealth, and 
in experience of the European style of warfare. The one 
obvious advantage of Japan was in the theater of war. 
Russian troops could reach Manchuria only over the trans- 
Siberian Railway and a large part of the Russian navy was 
stationed in the Baltic, half a world away from Japan. The 
other advantages of the Japanese, their more efficient 
military organization, their more wisely directed Govern- 
ment, and the keener military spirit among their people, 
were not appreciated until the war revealed them un- 
mistakably to the world. 

The rise of Japan to a place among the military Powers 
is due to a double cause: the old military tradition and the 
National adoption of Western methods of training and 
traditions of equipment. The Japanese have borrowed much 
Japan of their culture from China, but never were two 
neighboring people fundamentally less alike. China at the 
time when it was first opened to foreign influences was a 
huge, amorphous Empire with little patriotic spirit and a 
rooted contempt for the soldier’s trade. Socially it was 
a democracy and politically a bureaucratic despotism. 
Japan at the same period was a unified national State, 
feudal in organization and aristocratic in temper. Political 
power was held chiefly by the daimios (feudal lords) and the 
samurai (military retainers or ‘‘knights’’). The Emperor 
or Mikado was reverenced as an absolute ruler and an al- 
most divine personage. But his actual power was slight, 
for the turbulence of the great lords and the usurped au- 
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thority of the line of hereditary Prime Ministers (the 
“Shoguns’’), practically limited him to religious and 
ceremonial functions.  Religiously Japan shared with 
China the rites of Buddhism and the tradition of reverence 
for ancestors. But the ethical basis of Japanese life was in 
many respects the opposite of that of China. Instead of 
the practical, prosaic, ‘‘business man’s” ethics taught by 
Confucius, the Japanese were stirred to deeds of nobility 
and patriotic heroism by the chivalric code of bushido, the 
personal honor and loyalty of the warrior. Japan from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth century resembled in a thou- 
sand ways western Europe from the tenth to the sixteenth 
century. 

But, unlike Europe, Japan was compelled to pass in a 
single generation from the Middle Ages to modern times. 
The independent power of the feudal nobles was The modern 
overthrown, the Mikado recovered authority as J@P4" 
monarch of a centralized national State, constitutional gov- 
ernment was introduced, the army was reorganized on a 
basis of universal military services, the laws were rewritten 
to conform to modern ideas of legal right, factories were 
established, railway and steamship lines mstituted, uni- 
versities were founded and education made more general, 
the cities were policed and lighted and made sanitary, and 
reforms of every sort which had been incubating in Europe 
for four hundred years were transplanted without delay to 
Japanese soil. 

Two great compliments were paid to Japan by the 
Western nations in recognition of Japan’s adoption of 
Western civilization. One was the abolition of 
a 5 ide Soy yAOeeh ep Pee The Anglo- 

consular jurisdiction”? and “‘rizhts of extra- Japanese 

territoriality’’; the special privileges by which Pangea oe 
civilized nations protect their citizens from the 

native law of half-civilized countries. One by one the na- 
tions of Eurone and America agreed that in all parts of 
Japan the authority of the Japanese courts should be un- 
limited by exceptions in favor of foreign residents. An- 
other tribute to the growing importance of Japan was the 
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alliance with England in 1902. This was all the greater 
compliment, since the, British Government had for the 
greater part of the previous century refused all alliances and 
maintained a policy of ‘‘splendid isolation.” The avowed 
purpose of the alliance was ‘‘to maintain the status quo and 
general peace in the extreme East,” and in defense of this 
policy to protect each country if attacked by two or more 
foreign Powers. Thus Great Britain was not obliged to 
join Japan in the war against Russia, but had some other 
Power, for example, France or Germany, leagued with 
Russia against Japan, the British would have been drawn 
into the conflict. With mighty Britain as a ‘“‘second”’ to 
warn intruders off the field of conflict, the Japanese were 
more confident of a favorable result in their duel with 
Russia. 

In February, 1904, the Japanese ended their long and 
futile negotiations to force Russian withdrawal from Man- 


Japan churia and Korea by diplomatic methods. In 

naewe deciding for war Japan decided also that from the 

ein very first the Japanese forces must take and hold 
ussla 


the offensive. In the immediate theater of war, 
the Far East, the Japanese outnumbered the Russians by 
both land and sea, but the ultimate man power of Russia 
was so much greater than that of Japan that a few months’ 
delay in conducting the Manchurian campaign would mean 
a certain Russian victory. The first blows were struck at 
sea. On February 8, 1904, a Japanese fleet under Vice- 
Admiral Togo struck the Russian fleet at Port Arthur and 
inflicted a severe defeat. This act of hostilities marked the 
opening of the war. Simultaneously with the naval demon- 
stration at Port Arthur, General Kuroki landed an army in 
Korea and began his advance to the Yalu River, the Man- 
churian frontier. 


_ The Russo-Japanese War was exceptional am the 
| SST ; ° 
\__great wars of history in that the whole campaign took place 
_on neutral soil. Korea and China (the overlord of Man-— 


cra 


‘churia) furnished the battle-fields for Russia and Japan, 
but did not themselves intervene on either side. The 
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Japanese speedily made themselves masters of Korea and 
by April faced a Russian army along the Yalu aS 

River. Henceforth the war by land was lim- igoaneee 
ited to Manchuria. While one Japanese army Koby g 
crossed the Yalu, another closely besieged Port invade . 
Arthur and Dalny in the Liao-tung Peninsula, Malle 
and a third advanced northward into the heart of Man- 
churia. A series of naval victories destroyed what was 
left of the Russian navy in the Far East. General Kuro- 
patkin, the Russian commander, withdrew before the 
Japanese ‘and held to the defensive, knowing that time 
fought on his side and that every mile of the Japanese ad- 
vance took them farther from their base of supplies. 

Port Arthur, besieged by land and sea and isolated from 
all Russian support, held out for several months in the face 
of furious assault. It was one of the strongest +. , abe 
fortresses in the East, and the Russian Govern- of Port 
ment hoped that it would sustain the severest SME 
attacks until a relief expedition could be sent to its aid. 
When General Stdssel surrendered in January, 1905, the 
disappointment in Russia was great, and General Stdéssel 
was later prosecuted for surrendering too easily, but for all 
that the heroic endurance of the Port Arthur garrison 
through seven months of bombardment and assault is the 
one episode of the war which the patriotic Russian can re- 
member with any pride. 

In the meantime several Japanese armies under the 
general leadership of Marshal Oyama were converging upon 
the Russians in central Manchuria. General ae 
Kuropatkin with 180,000 men made his stand campaign in 
at the fortified railway town of Liao Yang. The cone en 
Japanese with only 140,000 soldiers attacked 
the strong Russian positions and forced the Russian army 
back upon the city of Mukden. A little south of Mukden 
both armies entrenched and awaited reénforcements. The 
fall of Port Arthur set free another Japanese army, and 
when the battle was renewed the Japanese confronted the 
Russians with approximately equal forces, 300,000 on each 
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side. The Japanese were once more victorious. General 
Kuropatkin lost about a third of his entire army and was 
compelled to retreat to the north. 

But the decisive action of the war was still to come. 
Russia had a great fleet in being, safe in European waters. 
Could that navy be sent to the Pacific, the 


Th 3 s e ° . 
Russian Japanese armies in Manchuria might be isolated 
asi te from the homeland and thus deprived of all 


re hope of reénforcements and supplies. The 

venture was doubtful, but the need was des- 
perate. So in March, 1905, Admiral Rozhestvensky left 
the Baltic for Asiatic waters. In May it encountered Ad- 
miral Togo’s fleet in the greatest naval battle which the 
world had ever known (the battle of Tsushima Straits). 
Nearly the whole of the Russian fleet was destroyed by the 
superior tactics and gunnery of the Japanese. 

Important as was the naval battle which decided the fate 
of the war, one trivial incident of the voyage of the Russian 
ah fleet came near to causing a war between Great 
“battle” of | Britain and Russia which would have dwarfed 
Dogger into insignificance the whole Manchurian con- 

flict. The Russian fleet in passing through the 
North Sea came upon a number of British fishing vessels. 
In a moment of inexplicable panic some of the Russians 
decided that Japanese torpedo boats were hidden among 
the fishing boats and fired, killing several men. Asa 
matter of fact there were no Japanese within many thou- 
sands of miles of the North Sea, but the Russian com- 
manders were in a state of ‘‘nerves”’ and willing to believe 
in any danger. The indignation of the British public was 
great, but at last it was agreed to refer the whole matter to 
a special naval commission. Russia made peace by the 
payment of an indemnity to the fishermen and _ their 
families. The Dogger Bank incident is memorable as one 
of the most significant victories ever won in the cause of 
peace and international conciliation. 


* “Tt was in fact an arbitraton sui generis, of a kind new and unprecedented 
in the history of international relations; for it was not only applied, at a time of 
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After the battle of Mukden and the destruction of the 
Russian fleet, the war had reached a deadlock. It is true 
that Japan had enjoyed an almost uninterrupted The war 
series of victories and was entitled to all the drags on to 
honors and glory of the war, but — and thisisa * oe 
fact too often overlooked by the civilian public — wars are 
not won by “‘points,’’ but by ultimate staying power and 
the final knockout blow. This blow Japan could not de- 
liver. An invasion of Siberia, still more of Russia, was a 
physical impossibility; the distances were too vast and the 
means of communication too poor. Had the Russian 
Government enjoyed the same unhesitating popular sup- 
port which the Mikado and his generals were accorded by 
the people of Japan, the war might have been prolonged for 
several years and ended finally in a Russian victory. But 
the Russian Government was shaken to its very founda- 
tions by rebellion. Troops were mutinying and refusing to 
go to the front, not from fear of the bullets of the enemy, 
but from sheer disgust at the incompetence of their leaders 
and the corruption and tyranny of their rulers. Until the 
internal crisis had passed, Russia could not effectively re- 
sume the war in Manchuria. 

Both nations wished peace; each feared that to ask it 
would be interpreted as a sign of weakness. President 
Roosevelt of the United States saw that now was president 
the time when a friendly neutral Power could Hieatan 
offer its mediation without offense to either war by 
side. American public opinion had been some- ™&¢i@tion 
what in favor of Japan throughout the war, partly because 
Russia was regarded as the aggressor and partly because of 
the admiration felt for the courage, patriotism, and military 


great excitement, to a question affecting the national honor and vital interests 
of both parties to the dispute, but it introduced into our administration of 
international justice a new method of procedure in cases of alleged violations of 
the law of nations. It has set a precedent for the establishment of tribunals 
combining the functions of an International Court of Arbitration with those of 
a Court of Inquiry for the investigation and trial before the bar of the public 
opinion of the world, of those charged with international crimes and misde- 
meanors.’”’ (A. S. Hershey, International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo- 


Japanese War (1906), pp. 240-41-) 
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efficiency of the Japanese. President Roosevelt had given 
his personal assurance’of the friendly good offices of the 
United States in case Japan’s rights were so injured as to 
endanger the general peace of he East. On the other hand, 
there was an old tradition of friendship between Russia and 
the United States dating back to the friendly attitude of 
the Tsar’s Government during the American Civil War. In 
August, 1905, peace negotiations opened at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. Japan was represented by Baron Ko- 
mura and Mr. Takahira, Russia by Count Sergius Witte, 
leader of the reform party at the Tsar’s court, and Baron 
Rosen. The Russians had the more difficult task. In the 
eyes of the world Russia was a beaten nation trying to win 
back by diplomacy some part of what had already been lost 
by war. 

The two chief points of controversy were the payment of 
a war indemnity, demanded by Japan, and the cession of 


The the island of Saghalien off the coast of Siberia. 
Peace of For a time there was real danger that the peace 
Portsmouth 


conference might break up on these issues, but 
President Roosevelt continued to urge the need for com- 
promise, and at last Japan agreed to drop the demand for 
an indemnity and to accept part of the island of Saghalien 
in place of the whole. On September 5, 1905, the final 
terms of peace were signed. Russia recognized the “pre- 
dominant political, military, and economic interests’ of 
Japan in Korea and agreed not to interfere with ‘‘any 
measure of direction, protection, and supervision’”’ which 
Japan might adopt in that country. Both nations agreed 
to evacuate Manchuria and restore it to Chinese adminis- 
tration, but the leased territory of Port Arthur and its en- 
virons in the Liao-tung Peninsula was transferred from 
Russia to Japan together with certain railway concessions 
and mining rights. 

Japan’s victory yielded very substantial results, though 
Fruits of the Japanese public intoxicated by triumph was 
We inclined to blame its negotiators for not obtain- 
ing more. The little Kingdom of Korea now lay entirely 
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at the mercy of Japan. In Manchuria Japan had obtained 
700 miles of railway, over 7000 miles of railway zone, some 
valuable mines, 1300 square miles of land in the leased ter- 
ritory, the important fortress of Port Arthur, and every 
strategic advantage for the exploitation of the Manchurian 
market. That part of the island of Saghalien south of 50 
degrees north latitude, renamed Karafuto, became a part 
of the Japanese Empire. More important than territorial 
gains and commercial advantages was the improved posi- 
tion of Japan in world politics. Russia now respected and 
feared the rival whom she had despised and entered will- 
ingly into agreements respecting the commercial interests 
of the two Powers in Manchuria. Great Britain renewed 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and extended its scope to the 
protection of British interests in India as well as in the Far 
East. 

The ‘‘Hermit Kingdom”’ of Korea had now, of course, no 
more chance of independence than a mouse caught between 
the paws of acat. During the Russo-Japanese ie 
War the Korean Government had been forced absorbs 
to accept a Japanese protectorate and to consult oe 
Japan before taking any action with respect to foreign 
policy. In 1905 a Japanese Resident General took charge 
of the foreign affairs of Korea. The dormant patriotism of 
the Koreans was awake at last, too late. An insurrection 
against the Japanese, fomented by the Korean Govern- 
ment, and a protest to the Hague Peace Conference of 1907 
were in vain. The Emperor of Korea was forced to resign 
and Japan extended the powers of the Resident General to 
all departments of the internal administration of the coun- 
try. In 1909 Prince Ito, former Resident General of Korea, 
was assassinated. Angered by repeated attempts at in- 
surrection, the Japanese Government gave up the pre- 
tense of Korean independence and in 1910 annexed the 
country outright to the Japanese Empire, renaming it 
Chosen. 

In Manchuria also the Japanese have improved the po- 
sition won by the Treaty of Portsmouth, with the differ- 
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ence that there has been —as yet — no actual annexa- 
tion save for the leasehold of Port Arthur. 


China’ : A _ ls 
Porter By special agreements with China and Russia, 
lands: Japan has secured virtual control of the coal 
Manchuria 


mines, timber concessions, and railway projects 
in southern Manchuria. Mongolia is another outlying 
Chinese dependency which hes been all but lost 
to the foreizner. It is a wild, hungry land of 
desert, prairie, and plateau from which for thousands of years 
nomadic tribes have gone forth to conquest.’ Russia of the 
Tsars supported a movement for independence among the 
tribesmen of Outer (western) Mongolia. Though the revo- 
lution of 1917 weakened Russian influence for a time, the 
ties are very slight which bind Mongolia to China. Tibet, 
the high plateau which lies between China and 
India, was long unknown to Europe, and until 
recently it was death for a European to attempt to visit the 
sacred capital of Lhasa.2_ In 1904 Colonel Younghusband, 
on behalf of the Government of British India, menaced by 
Tibetan raids on northern India and Russian intrigues be- 
yond the frontier, entered Lhasa and compelled the Tibet- 
ans to open trade and to refrain from making agreements 
with foreign Powers unsanctioned by the British Govern- 
ment. In 1907, when Russia and Britain were more 
friendly, both agreed not to seek special concessions from 
Tibet and to respect there the sovereign rights of China. 
But the real weakness of the Chinese Empire was not at 
the extremities, but at the heart. The Manchu dynasty 
might have recovered prestige after the loss of territory 
in Manchuria, Mongolia, or Tibet, but it could not sur- 


Mongolia 


Tibet 


‘Scientific attention has recently been attracted to Mongolia by the dis- 
covery there of dinosaur eggs and other unique fossils. Many believe that the 
Mongolian highland was an early home of the human race. F. Ossendowski’s 
Beasts, Men and Gods (1922) contains unforgettably vivid pen-pictures of the 
barbaric life of modern Mongolia, possibly colored a little too brightly by the 
author’s imagination. 

? Tibet is chiefly interesting for the dominant power of the Buddhist priests, 
who have almost transformed the country into a vast monastery. Tibetan 
Buddhism is so corrupted by many superstitions and formal usages that Gau- 
tama Buddha would hardly recognize his own religion if he should visit earth 
again. 
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vive the revelation of its own inefficiency during the Boxer 
outbreak. Every intelligent Chinese was now 

: : 5 The revo- 
convinced that the ‘foreign devils’? must be lutionary 
fought with their own fire; that China was ee 
doomed unless she followed the example of head in 
Japan and adopted such Western methods as ee 
were essential to national survival under twentieth century 
conditions. Even the Empress Dowager was convinced by 
the failure of the Boxer movement that China could not 
resist Europe by clinging to outworn institutions. Re- 
forms that had once been rejected when proposed by the 
Emperor Kuang Hsii, such as the introduction of modern 
subjects into the civil service examinations, were now 
adopted and accepted as inevitable even by the reaction- 
aries. A constitution and a parliament were promised. 
But it was impossible for the Manchu dynasty to regain 
the lost obedience of the Chinese people. The old bottles 
could not hold the strong new wine. 

Other causes contributed to the republican revolution. 
Although the Manchus had mingled with the Chinese 
people, adopted many Chinese customs, and National 
admitted into the ranks of the bureaucracy na- moren ees 
tive Chinese who could pass the necessary ex- Manchu 
aminations, they were still disliked as foreigners, ‘!* 
and the revival of national spirit in China could not but 
injure the prestige of a foreign dynasty. The Manchus 
were not a numerous element in China; they held only about 
one fifth of the posts in the civil service, and their privileges 
were few and slight. On the other hand, their pretensions 
were offensive to the democratic spirit of Young China. In 
each provincial city there was a garrison of Manchu “ ban- 
nermen,’’ military pensioners who loafed at the cost of the 
State and formed one of the least efficient military organiza- 
tions in the world. A few distinguished families had titles 
and the members of the Imperial clan, the descendants of 
the founder of the Manchu dynasty, wore girdles of the Im- 
perial yellow. A most pretentious court at Peking scarcely 
veiled the corruption and incompetence of the dynasty and 


its courtiers. 
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Had the Chinese remained indifferent to the political 
teachings of the West, there might still have been a revolu- 


oe tion, for revolution is part of Chinese tradition. 
1ibera 


ideas of Except for the valor and military skill of 
pice ‘Chinese Gordon”’ and other European officers, 


the Manchu dynasty might have crumbled half 
a century earlier during the Tai-ping Rebellion. But an 
old-style Chinese revolution would merely have replaced 
one dynasty with another, perhaps more vigorous and 
efficient at first, but certain to relapse sooner or later into 
complacent self-indulgence and indifference to the public 
welfare. Twenty-six dynasties had thus risen and fallen 
without effecting any permanent change in Chinese institu- 
tions. But contact with the more progressive and change- 
ful public life of western Europe and America had taught 
the Chinese students who supported the revolution that 
something more might be effected than a change of dynasty. 
Their war-cry was ‘‘ Down with the Manchus,”’ a slogan to 
which even the illiterate peasant would respond, but their 
own ideal was better expressed by “‘ Long live the Republic!” 
China was to have not another revolution, but a new type of 
revolution; an attempt to win reforms, not merely to punish 
abuses. 

The most prominent leader of the republican revolution 
of I91I was Sun Yat-sen, a stormy petrel of Chinese politics 
The first who had been actively engaged in plots against 
tiverient the Manchu dynasty for over fifteen years. 
Republic of Much of his life was spent abroad for the very 
ee: good reason that to land in China meant a death 
sentence. Even in London he had been kidnaped and im- 
prisoned in the Chinese Legation, and but for the remon- 
strance of the British Government he would have been 
shipped to China for execution. When the republic was 
proclaimed in various cities of southern China, Sun Yat-sen 
returned to his native country and was chosen by a revolu-+ 
tionary convention the first President of the Chinese na+ 
tion. With him were associated many students from 
American universities and a former Minister to the United 
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States, the wise and witty Wu Ting-fang, sometimes termed 
“the Franklin of the Chinese Revolution.” Politicians of 
narrower vision and generals discontented with the Manchu 
service leagued themselves with the idealistic students of 
Young China and within a few months the new régime was 
solidly established throughout southern China. 

In the North where the monarchists still held sway there 
was panic. The Emperor was a child and none of his 
family, his courtiers, or the high officials then in yuan shin- 
service could cope with the rebellion. At last it antag Hae 
was decided to recall to office the ablest of the Manchu 
conservatives, Yuan Shih-kai, the man who had @"°5*Y 
protected foreigners during the Boxer outbreak in Shan- 
tung and who had aided the Dowager Empress Tzu Hsi 
to overthrow the reformer-Emperor Kuang Hsii. Yuan 
Shih-kai had later been dismissed from office by the friends 
of the ex-Emperor, the dismissal being camouflaged in the 
courteous Chinese fashion by pretending that he had re- 
signed of his own will for reasons of health — to nurse an 
imaginary ‘‘lame leg’’! Now asa last resort the Manchus 
turned to the man whom they had cast aside. He refused 
to reénter the public service, remarking with grim humor 
that his leg was not yet well, until an offer of supreme com- 
mand over the Imperial armies at last restored his health. 

Yuan Shih-kai, though a friend to reform, was no believer 
in republics. Had it been possible he would have crushed 
the revolution and saved the dynasty. But he y,,,, cpin- 
saw that it was now too late tosave Manchurule kai becomes 
in China and he entered into negotiations with TY 
the revolutionists of the South. President Sun Yat-sen 
sacrificed his own ambition for the unity of the Republic 
and resigned his office in favor of Yuan Shih-kai. The Im- 
perial family resigned their powers, offices, and dignities 
and were pensioned off and allowed to retire gracefully, 
making a virtue of necessity and assuming to confer on the 
people the republican liberties which they could no longer 
deny them. 

Thus far everything had gone as smoothly as revolution- 
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ists in any country could expect. There had been com- 
sam paratively little fighting, the Manchu Govern- 
triumph of ment had offered little resistance to the will of 
me bi; the people, and the radical South was united 
epublic ‘ : 
with the conservative North under a common 
President. It became fashionable for Chinese men to aban- 
don the pigtail, now regarded as a symbol of subjection, and 
for Chinese women to throw aside the bindings which had 
confined their feet for centuries and made cripples of all the 
wealthy class. The picturesque old flag of the dragon was 
replaced by a new emblem of five horizontal stripes, symbol- 
izing the five nations of the Republic — Chinese, Manchus, 
Mongols, Tibetans, and the Mohammedans of Turkestan. 
China, which in all other respects had lagged so far behind 
Japan in the adoption of Western institutions, had at almost 
a single step passed from a bureaucratic despotism like that 
of Russia to a democratic republic like the United States, 
while Japan still remained in the same stage of political 
evolution as Germany, a monarchy, constitutional, but not 
yet democratic. 
China, however, was to pass through a long period of 
probation before the Republic of 1912 became established 


The on a permanent basis. The fundamental diffi- 
ines culty with the republican movement in China 
not yet was that which has hampered the republics of 
sepolivicalias 


Latin America and spoiled many promising 
democratic movements in Europe from Portugal to Russia: 
the unbridged chasm between the intellectual minority who 
made the constitutions and the illiterate masses who had to 
use them. The Chinese people, though democratic by na- 
ture, had no experience of self-government on a large scale 
and had, of course, no share in the ‘‘Western learning”’ 
which had so greatly influenced the student class. The 
peasants were glad to see the Manchus go, but they had 
few ideas as to what further changes the revolution might 
bring. Politics remained a question for the students, the 
officials, the professional politicians and — most unfortu- 
nately — the generals of the army. 
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Hardly had the new Parliament met before conflicts 
broke out between the President and the radical parties. 
The President was distrusted, not without some Di ese 
reason, as a monarchist at heart, an adherent of against Par- 
the Manchus, a conservative of the North. SG 
Every attempt was made to reduce his power and confirm 
the supremacy of Parliament. But Yuan Shih-kai was not 
the man to play the part of a French President, an orna- 
mental headpiece to the Government. He insisted on 
choosing his own cabinet ministers and negotiating foreign 
loans without sanction of Parliament. The radical re- 
publicans of the southern provinces rose in revolt against 
what they considered the usurpation of power by Yuan 
Shih-kai. The revolt was unfortunate in every way. It 
gave the President an opportunity to oust his political 
opponents from Parliament on charges of treason and 
to establish a military dictatorship under republican 
forms. 

President Yuan Shih-kai was not content with the power 
of an Emperor; he wished also to enjoy the name. Very 
cautiously he sounded public opinion as to the es 
possibility of reviving the Empire under a new revive the 
dynasty. As the deposed Manchus had few monary 
partisans, he had little to fear from them. The convinced 
republicans who could be counted on to resist any ruler who 
bore the title of Emperor seemed to be in the minority; at all 
events, they lacked the military force to oppose the armies 
of Yuan Shih-kai. With great personal ambition Yuan 
Shih-kai united a fine native sense of caution and a desire 
to do what was best for China. It was only after months of 
delay and with apparent hesitation that Yuan Shih-kai an- 
nounced the restoration of the monarchy. 

But President Yuan Shih-kai discovered that he had 
underestimated the strength of the republicans. Political 
methods which met no opposition in Peking gutp 
roused fierce hostility in Canton. In I9I5 a against 

: : : North 
rebellion broke out in the southernmost province 
of China, Yunnan, and spread within a few months over all 
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the provinces of the South. More than once during the 
confused period of revolution which has followed the over- 
throw of the Manchu dynasty there has been a virtual 
separation between the two halves of the Republic. Then 
a compromise would be patched up, enabling China for the 
next few months to present a united front to foreign 
Powers. The difference in political outlook between the 
northern and southern provinces may be compared to the 
very similar differences between Prussia and southwestern 
Germany which delayed the unification of the German 
Empire. Northern China, like Prussia, is conservative, 
militarist, agrarian, traditionally loyal to a central gov- 
ernment, and but slightly affected by foreign influences. 
Southern China, like Rhenish Germany, is commercial, 
democratic, inclined to revolution, and more devoted to 
local self-government than to the unity of the nation. Yuan 
Shih-kai embodied the spirit of the North, the traditions of 
the mandarins of old China, just as Sun Yat-sen embodied 
the enthusiastic hopes of the young rebels of Canton. 

The deadlock between these antagonistic forces was 
solved for the time being by the death of President Yuan 
Civil war «~Shih-kai in’) r916/'— Vice-President * Li’ Yuan- 
renewed hung, who succeeded him, upheld the republi- 
can cause. But civil war soon broke out again. General 
Tuan Chi-jui, the Prime Minister, led an army against 
President Li Yuan-hung, who had dismissed him from 
office. Another of the political generals who had usurped 
the rightful authority of the civil government, Chang Hsun, 
attempted to restore the Manchu dynasty, but was easily 
defeated by Tuan Chi-jui. The southern provinces in the 
meantime once more threw off their allegiance to Peking 
and set up a provisional government on their own account. 
General Tuan Chi-jui, once more Premier, remained the 
dominant power in northern China under three successive 
Presidents. He had rendered a great service to China in 
defeating the attempt to restore the Manchus, but he proved 
unable to reconcile the rebel South or to keep all the 
_ *Li Yuan-hung, Feng Kuo-chang, Hsu Shih-chang. 
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Provincial Governors and generals even in the North loyal 
to the central government. 

But it would give a wrong impression of the Chinese 
revolution merely to state that China has not yet established 
a true republican government with unques- 3 

5 ee Le aes The intel- 
tioned, peaceful jurisdiction over the whole na-_ {ectual 
tion. There have been many incidental bene- seve ot 
fits of the revolutionary movement which 
probably outweizh all the disorders which it has caused. 
A great mass of obsolete traditions and customs was swept 
away with the Manchu dynasty. The new China is eagerly 
learning from the West, not only to master such material 
affairs as military equipment and factory management, but 
to discover the spiritual forces which have given to Europe 
and America the mastery of the world. Christian missions 
are regarded in a very different spirit from that which pre- 
vailed in the days of the Boxers. Thousands of eager 
Chinese students have undertaken the task of mastering the 
science and philosophy of the West for the benefit of their 
fellow countrymen. ‘The teachings of such philosophers as 
John Dewey and Bertrand Russell have been accorded as 
attentive a welcome as if Confucius and Mencius had come 
to life again in their persons. 

' A wholesome symptom of growing public spirit in modern 
China has been the war on the opium traffic. In the nine- 
teenth century the Chinese Government, awake The war 
to the terrible misery and degradation caused against 
by the national vice of opium-smoking, tried to oral 
prohibit imports of opium from British India. To the dis- 
credit of Christian civilization Great Britain and other 
European nations not only tolerated the exportation of the 
poisonous drug to China, but resisted the measures taken 
by China to prevent the traffic. In the present century a 
more enlightened spirit has resulted in an agreement be- 
tween the European Powers and the Chinese Government 
to codperate in the suppression of opium imports. Great 
Britain agreed to cut down exports from India in the same 
degree that the Chinese Government succeeded in reducing 
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the production of opium within China itself, and by a series 
of agreements at The Hague, confirmed by the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919 (article 295), the ban on opium was made 
practically world-wide.!| Within China the activity of the 
Government has been supported by an enlightened public 
sentiment with the result that the opium vice has become 
a very minor evil in Chinese life. Enforcement of the law 
is not yet perfect, but an opium addict is a rarer sight in 
modern China than a drunkard in any European country. 

The young Chinese Republic has had as much difficulty 
with its foreign relations as with rebellion and civil war. 
The ‘‘six The overthrow of the Manchu dynasty was re- 
power loan” garded with much sympathy in Europe and 
America as an evidence of national progress. To be sure, 
Russia took advantage of the disorders of the revolution to 
strengthen her influence in Mongolia, and Japan to extend 
her power in Manchuria, but neither nation showed any 
ill-will towards the Republic as such. ‘The financiers of six 
foreign nations — Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Japan, and the United States — joined in an offer to China 
of a great loan for national reorganization. But so many 
restrictions were imposed on the Chinese Republic as to the 
use of money that President Wilson withdrew the support 
of the American Government from the project, fearing lest 
participation in the loan ‘‘ might conceivably go the length 
in some unhappy contingency of forcible interference in the 
financial and even the political affairs of that great Oriental 
State.” American bankers then withdrew from the ‘‘six 
power loan,’’ but European bankers made loans which 
temporarily freed China from financial difficulties, but in- 
volved her more than ever in the entanglements of foreign 
influence.? 

The Great War brought many difficulties to neutral 


‘This article was inserted in the Treaty very largely at the insistence of 
Mr. Lansing, then Secretary of State and member of the American Peace Com- 
mission. It is another boon American diplomacy has conferred on China. 

2 Readers interested in questions of international finance should consult 
the list of foreign loans made to China from 1898 to 1915 in Modern China, by 
Sihgung Cheng (1919), pp. 211-27. 
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China. Japan, as the loyal ally of Great Britain, demanded 
that Germany evacuate Kiao-chau in the Shan- 

tung Peninsula. On Germany’s refusal Japan jee 
seized the leased port and thus became master of Sees 
“nine points of the law.” This was the origin 

of the Shan-tung question which was later to haunt the 
peacemakers at Paris and contribute to the defeat of the 
Treaty of Versailles in the United States Senate.t For the 
present purpose it is enough to note that just as Japan had 
succeeded to the claims of Russia in Manchuria as a result of 
the Russo-Japanese War, so she succeeded to the claims of 
Germany in Shan-tung as a result of the Great War of 1914. 
Thenceforth China regarded Japan as the most dangerous 
of foreign Powers: the most influential, the most aggressive, 
and the nearest! 

Japan took advantage of her improved strategic position, 
and the fact that all rival Powers, except the United States, 
were involved in the European conflict, to press a7), 
on China a far-reaching series of demands de-_ twenty-one 
signed to establish definitely the Japanese pte: 
sphere of influence in Manchuria, Shan-tung, eastern Inner 
Mongolia, and the province of Fukien. An additional list 
of demands, which were later abandoned, would have given 
Japan preference over other nations in the whole of China. 
China was asked to appoint Japanese ‘‘advisers in po- 
litical, financial, and military affairs’’; to grant the right of 
land-ownership to Japanese hospitals, churches, and schools; 
to admit Japanese police into the Chinese police service in 
“important places’; to buy munitions of war from Japan; 
to grant to Japan railway contracts in the Yangtze valley, 
hitherto reserved for British enterprises, and to permit 
Japanese missionary propaganda throughout China. It is 
evident that some at least of these demands conflicted with 
the American principle of the Open Door and would have 
provoked controversy with other Powers had Japan in- 
sisted on them. 

The Chinese people were roused to an unwonted patriotic 
- For discussion of the Shan-tung question see Chapters XV and XX. .— 
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fervor by the Japanese proposals. Students rioted in the 
Growthof streets and held huge anti-Japanese demonstra- 
piece tions. Merchants boycotted Japanese trade. 
feeling in The Peking Government protested, and was 
Be widely blamed for not supporting its protests 
with vigorous action. But President Yuan Shih-kai knew 
that China could do nothing to resist the superior might 
of Japan and that no foreign Power in 1915 could come to 
China’s aid. As Japan agreed to abandon her more general 
demands, the Chinese Government thought it best to com- 
ply with the rest. These related to: (a) recognition by 
China of rights acquired by Japan as successor to Germany 
in Shan-tung; (0) extension of the Japanese lease of Port 
Arthur and Dalny to 1997, extension of the Japanese lease 
of the Manchurian railways, preference to Japan in the 
financing of Manchurian railway projects and mining enter- 
prises, and in general the recognition of Japanese interests 
in the commercial development of southern Manchuria and 
eastern Inner Mongolia; (c) recognition by China of the 
rights of the Hanyehping Company, financed by Japanese 
capital, in developing the iron and coal resources of the 
Yangtze valley; (d) an agreement not to grant concessions 
to foreign nations within the province of Fukien where the 
Japanese claimed a sphere of influence. 

The humiliations which Japan inflicted on China in 1915 
have left a certain antagonism between the two great na- 


China tions of the Far East which it must be the first 
distrnste task of Japanese statesmanship to remove. It 
apan 


is the aim of Japan to establish what has been 
called a ‘‘Monroe Doctrine for eastern Asia’’; that is, to 
warn European and American Powers not to extend their 
present colonial holdings to those parts of eastern Asia still 
independent of foreign control. But China does not accept 
Japan in the réle of protector. To the Chinese of to-day 
Japan is classed not as a comrade in the cause of ‘‘ Asia for 
the Asiatics,’’ but as just such another predatory Power as 
Germany or Russia. Of all the Great Powers the United 
States alone has earned and held the confidence of the 
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Chinese. A remarkable proof of this was the entrance of 
China into the Great War following the example of the 
United States. 

Japan had entered the war from the very first as an ally 
of Great Britain and had earned the gratitude of all the 
nations fighting Germany by protecting the «.., 
Pacific waterways from German raiders. China enters the 
had no obligation to enter the war and remained marist 
neutral until Germany declared for unrestricted submarine 
warfare. Thereupon China followed the lead of the United 
States in breaking off diplomatic relations with Germany 
(March, 1917) and five months later declaring war. No 
Chinese army was transported to Europe, but in the pro- 
duction of munitions, the supply of laborers for work behind 
the trenches, and the suppression of German intrigues in 
the Far East the Chinese contributed all that was possible to 
the final victory. When China and the little Kingdom of 
Siam had joined the Allies, together with Japan and the 
British, French, and Russian Asiatic empires, almost the 
entire continent of Asia was solidly united in a common 
cause with America and western Europe. Participation 
in the Great War meant for Japan the highest peak of 
international prestige as a Great Power which she ever at- 
tained; it meant for China that the most ancient of civilized 
nations had been reborn to the twentieth century and was 
for the first time hailed as equal and comrade by the 
younger and stronger nations of the West. 


CHAPTER, VIII 
EUROPE IN THE NEAR EAST 


He found himself in a dreadful underworld — in a new moral dimension — where 
foulest vices were the only way to honors: where acts of the most noble virtue 
were punished worse than our gravest crimes: where the machinery of civiliza- 
tion —the railway, the telegraph, the police — were instruments for the de- 
struction of all that makes for civilization: where the only hopes of progress lay 
in the success of dynamitards and banditti. He came back from his excursion 
a sadder and a wiser man, and set to work to revise his views on the Eastern 
Question and the Lower Regions. 
GEORGE YOUNG 


Tue ‘‘Eastern question” is the legacy to European di- 
plomacy of the conquest by Mohammedan nomads of 


The western Asia, northern Africa, and the south- 
Eastern eastern quarter of Europe. The faith of Islam, 
Question 


the Arabian culture and tradition, the Turkish 
capacity to conquer and incapacity to govern, have left 
their impress on the nearer East and widely sundered its 
civilization from that of Western Christendom. During the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries northern Africa, Asia 
south of the Anatolian highlands, and southeastern Europe 
with the exception of the immediate vicinity of Constan- 
tinople have been liberated from the overlordship of the 
Ottoman Turks, but they still retain the impress of their 
centuries of subjection. 

Mohammedanism, though a creation of the Arabs, re- 
ceived its greatest extension at the hands of warlike tribes 
om from the grasslands of central Asia. One of 
Ottoman these tribes, the Osmanli or Ottoman Turks, 
peat overran Asia Minor in the Middle Ages and 

ventured at last to wage equal war with the By- 
zantine Empire, the sole surviving relic of the Mediter- 
ranean Empire of ancient Rome. Constantinople, capital 
of the Eastern Empire, fell to the Turks in 1453 a.p. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth century the Turks ruled, or at least claimed 
tribute, over a greater variety of peoples than any Chris- 
tian State. All of Asia west of Persia, including Arabia, 
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Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Armenia, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
the Caucasus region, was Turkish. In Europe, Greece, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Mace- 
donia, Thrace, Croatia-Slavonia, Wallachia, Moldavia, 
Transylvania, Hungary, the Crimea, and the Tatars of 
southern Russia acknowledged the overlordship of the 
Sultan at Constantinople. In Africa, Egypt was held as 
a dependency, and Tripoli, Tunis, and Algeria paid tribute. 
As Khalif (“‘successor’’ to Mohammed) the Sultan enjoyed 
also a primacy, half religious and half political, among all 
Islamic rulers not unlike that of the Holy Roman Emperor 
among the princes of medizval Christendom. 

The Ottoman Empire, however, never became a Turkish 
national State. The Turks were numerous enough to 
dominate, but too few to settle, the lands which Hiptaeet: 
they had conquered. Even the Turkish lan- of the 
guage prevailed only in Asia Minor and the Gionan 
neighborhood of Constantinople, and the lan- 
guage was spoken by many who had no claim to descent 
from the original invaders.! The subject ‘‘nations”’ of the 
Empire were grouped not by language but by religious 
sects, and the Turk ruled them not as a conquering race 
but as the foremost champion of the privileged religion. 
The form of government was the absolute despotism of the 
reigning Sultan, exercised through a bureaucracy of his 
personal dependents. The chief practical limit on the 
Sultan’s power was the law of Islam, codified in the holy 
writings of the Koran and interpreted by the religious 
officials of the Empire. No strong feudal aristocracy arose 
to check the Sultan’s power; his officials were for the most 
part palace slaves who held office at the Imperial pleasure. 
The conquest of Constantinople led to the adoption of some 
of the worst traditions of the Byzantine court, such as an 
elaborate ceremonial contrasting sharply with the primitive 
simplicity which is generally characteristic of Turkish life. 


t Many historians say that the “Turk” of to-day has little more true Turkish 
blood than the average:modern Englishman or Anglo-American has Norman 
blood from William the Conqueror and his warriors. 
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Many of the Sultans after the sixteenth century were weak 
in character and intellect, and the tasks of government fell 
to officials, courtiers, and favorites. Palace intrigues and 
mutinies of the Janizaries disturbed the central government 
and the distant provinces became more self-assertive.* 

The civilization of the Ottoman State, save in so far as it 
borrowed from the conquered Greeks, was borrowed from 


The the Arabs. Islam, like Christianity, is more 
Islamic than a theology. It is also a civilization, a body 
tradition 


of common ideas, traditions, and institutions. 
The creed of Mohammed was simple: ‘‘There is one God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet.’”’ Islam aimed at simplicity 
in church as well as in creed. A separate priesthood, in the 
European sense, hardly existed, although there were 
teachers of the law of the Koran (Mohammed’s “‘Bible’’), 
custodians of the churches or mosques, and self-devoted 
hermits, prophets, and missionaries. Four observances, 
however, were enjoined by Mohammed on his followers: 
(1) daily prayers, (2) an annual fast, (3) almsgiving, (4) a 
pilgrimage, at least once a lifetime, to Mecca, the birth- 
place of Mohammed. Many usages common to Moham- 
medan countries have a religious origin; such as the ban on 
“graven images’’ and the use of human or animal forms in 
decoration, the prohibition of alcoholic drinks, and the 
dating of the calendar from the flight of Mohammed to 
Medina (622 A.D.) which began the active period of his 
ministry. Many secular elements of Arabian culture have 
also been carried along with Mohammedan influence, al- 
though only indirectly connected with religion; for example: 
(1) slavery, (2) polygamy, (3) the seclusion and subordina- 
tion of women, (4) the Arabic alphabet and a literary culture 
derived from Arabia and Persia, (5) characteristic archi- 
tecture, of which the best examples appeared in Moorish 


« The janizaries were an infantry bodyguard, recruited largely from Christian 
children of the subject nations. The lack of a universally accepted law of 
succession to the throne had a most deplorable effect on the Sultanate. The 
janizaries, like the Pretorian Guard of ancient Rome and the Varangian Guard 
of the Byzantine Empire, would sometimes rise against the reigning Sultan and 
place on the throne a candidate of their own. In the early nineteenth century 
the janizaries were abolished as a greater menace than protection to the State. 
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Spain; (6) Arabian science, especially in mathematics, 
geography, medicine, and chemistry. 

The emblem of the Mohammedan religion is the crescent 
moon, and it is a most appropriate symbol. The Turkish 
Empire, having no national character and no ; 
determinate boundaries, continued to grow until Hs zs 
it touched the limit of its military strength and Otionae 

Z E mpire 

from that time onward it waned, slowly relin- 

quishing province after province to the advancing forces of 
Christendom. In 1571 the destruction of a Turkish fleet at 
Lepanto marked the passing of naval supremacy in the 
Mediterranean. In 1683 a Polish army rescued Vienna from 
Turkish besiegers. In 1699 Hungary definitely passed to 
the Austrian Habsburgs. During the eighteenth century 
Russia conquered the northern shores of the Black Sea. 
During the nineteenth century the break-up of the Otto- 
man dominion proceeded more rapidly, as the Christian 
people of the Balkan Peninsula awoke to a sense of na- 
tionality. The Ottoman Turks, with contemptuous toler- 
ance, had permitted the Christian peasants (rayahs) to 
worship as they pleased, to keep their national traditions, 
and to administer public affairs on a village scale. The 
general Government did not conceive its duty to include 
the regulation of the daily routine of life; it was rather a ma- 
chine for taxing the submissive and terrorizing the insur- 
gent than for administering public business. 

After 1820 the Greek insurrection, long smouldering in 
secret, burst into open flame. Insurrections broke forth in 
various places, Albania, the Peloponnesus, Thes- ieee 
saly, and Rumania. Enthusiastic liberals from Greece 
the West, such as Lord Byron, volunteered in °° ™°'° 
the Greek cause. Defeats were as frequent as victories, 
however, until the Great Powers intervened directly; 
France and Britain moved by political sympathy and Rus- 
sia by desire to advance the interests of the Greek Ortho- 


t Some idea of the Arabic contributions to our own civilization may be ob- 
tained by listing words in English beginning with the Arabic prefix “al” (= 
“‘the’”’), such as alchemy, alcohol, alcove, algebra, alkali, almanac. 
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dox Church. Southern Greece obtained independence, and 
in 1832 a Bavarian prince was placed on the throne of a new 
constitutional kingdom under the protection of the chief 
European Powers. Even earlier than Greece, though less 
noticed by Europe at large, the Serbs along the Danube 
rose against Turkey in 1817 and obtained practical auton- 
Garbinands omy, fwhich&wassitormally, contirmeds by sre 
Montenegro Treaty of Adrianople in 1829. Yet Serbia, 
though enjoying the substance of independence, continued 
to pay tribute to the Sultan till 1878. The little Serb 
principality of Montenegro, perched high among the moun- 
tains of the Adriatic shore, had never really been conquered 
by Turkey and continued to retain independence and along 
with it the-old barbaric simplicity of life. 
Russia remained a steadfast foe of the Ottoman Empire, 
which held the gateway between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean. But the other Christian Powers 


Policy of 5 : tie 
the Great | pursued a less consistent policy. Great Britain, 
Fogle “France, and Austria were influenced particu- 


nineteenth larly by fear of Russian expansion, preferring 
century 3 . 
that Constantinople and the narrow Straits 
which joined the Black Sea with the Mediterranean should 
be held by a weak nation like Turkey rather than by one of 
the Great Powers. From 1854 to 1856 a league of Western 
nations (Britain, France, and the Italian Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia) fought with Russia in the Crimean War to preserve 
the Ottoman Empire from dismemberment, and succeeded, 
at least, in winning for it the respite of a generation. In 
1877 Turkish misrule in the Bulgarian provinces afforded a 
pretext for renewed Russian intervention and once more 
placed the Ottoman Empire in peril of immediate partition. 
But the diplomatic exertions of Britain and Austria, who 
feared that at last Russia might win control of the Straits, 
succeeded in placing the Bulgarian question before a Con- 
gress of all the chief States of Europe. 
The Congress of Berlin has the same significance for the 
modern history of the Near East that the Congress of Vienna 
two generations earlier had for the history of western and 
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central Europe in the nineteenth century. The whole 
Balkan area was to be remapped by interna- The 

tional agreement; the status of each province Congress of 
was to be determined definitely and finally; the sage a 
interests of each Power were to be recoznized so far as com- 
patible with the equal interests of other Powers. Little at- 
tention was paid to the wishes of the Balkan peoples; it was 
assumed, rather erroneously, that they had no such strong 
national aspirations as had wrecked the work of the Con- 
gress of Vienna in the West. The main features of the 
settlement reached at Berlin were: (1) Confirmation of the 
complete independence of Serbia, Rumania,. and Monte- 
negro, already virtually free from Turkish control; (2) 
slight territorial gains for Serbia and Montenegro; (3) the 
promise of a “rectification’’ of the northern frontier of 
Greece; (4) the partition of the ‘‘big Bulgaria’’ planned by 
Russia into three provinces; (5) ‘the establishment of the 
northernmost of these provinces as a self-governing prin- 
cipality, paying an annual tribute to the Sultan; (6) the 
establishment of a central Bulgarian province — eastern 
Rumelia — as an autonomous State under a Christian Gov- 
ernor, but subject to military occupation by the Turkish 
army; (7) the return of the southernmost Bulgarian pro- 
vince, under the name of Macedonia, to direct Turkish rule; 
(8) the transfer of southern Bessarabia from Rumania to 
Russia; (9) compensation for this loss, by awarding to 
Rumania a district between the Danube and the Black Sea 
(Dobrudja); (10) a slight enlargement of Russian Armenia 
at the expense of Asiatic Turkey; (11) a British leasehold of 
the island of Cyprus; (12) the awarding to Austria of an 


international ‘‘mandate”’ to administer the affairs of the) 


provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina and to police a narrow 
strip of territory separating Serbia and Montenegro (the 
Sandjak of Novi-Bazar). 

The greater part of the Berlin settlement remained in- 
tact down to 1908. There had, of course, been some changes 
during the intervening thirty years. Bulgaria and east- 
ern Rumelia had merged into a single sovereignty in 1885, 


. 


] 
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in spite of the protests of Turkey, the jealousy of the other 
The Balkan nations, and the hostility of Russia, dis- 
Pee in appointed at the failure of Bulgaria to play her 
twentieth expected rdle as grateful agent of Russian pol- 
sya icy. The Greek-speaking island of Crete after 
a long series of insurrections had attained a considerable 
measure of self-government, though the Powers still denied 
permission to unite with the Kingdom of Greece. In 1897 
Greece had made an attempt to extend her frontiers to the 
‘north, but had met with sharp defeat at the hands of a 
superior Turkish army. But the most important changes 
since 1878 did not appear on the surface and ran counter 
to the spirit, rather than to the letter, of the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

A new spirit of national assertion and self-respect had 
developed alike among the Ottoman Turks and among their 
Tier eind Christian neighbors. The more progressive 
Turk element of the Turks, influenced by English 
movement constitutionalism and by German ideals of 
efficiency, desired to bring to an end the personal rule of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II, the wily despot who had long since 
“‘shelved’’ the promised national constitution. They 
viewed with grief and indignation the manner in which 
provinces still nominally Turkish were in reality being lost 
to the Empire. Bulgaria had become in everything but the 
name an independent kingdom; Austria in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and Great Britain in Cyprus and Egypt had trans- 
formed military occupation into virtual annexation; even 
Macedonia, the heart of European Turkey, was gradually 
passing into the control of administrators chosen by the 
Christian Powers. Ottoman finances were to some extent 
under the supervision of creditor Powers, and extensive 
special privileges (‘“‘capitulations”) had been granted by 
treaties old and new with the nations who shared the trade 
of the Near East. In short, Turkey, like contemporary 
China, enjoyed nominal suzerainty over a vast empire 
which was in part divided into foreign “spheres of in- 
fluence”’ and in all parts subject to foreign interference; an 
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empire permitted to exist because no agreement had yet 
been reached as to its partition. To make Turkey a nation 
amonz the nations by adopting so much of Western military, 
administrative, and economic methods as would suffice to 
free the country from European guardianship was the aim 
of the Young Turks. Japan had attained such an aim; re- 
formers in China were striving to accomplish it; why should 
the nation of the Prophet lag behind, the last relic of mediz- 
valism in an age of progress? 

The most immediate problem in the regeneration of 
Turkey was the condition of Macedonia. Turkey in 
Europe, as it existed at the opening of the ,, 
twentieth century, may be divided into three Macedonian 
main regions — not political divisions — with auptiion 
respect to the provinces still administered from Constanti- 
nople. North of the A*geaf and to the south and east of 
Bulgaria lay Thrace, important because of its proximity to 
the capital and the Straits. Here Bulgarian, Greek, and 
Turkish elements in the population were in jealous rivalry, 
but held together under rather effective Turkish mili- 
tary control. Farther west, including approximately the 
provinces (vilayets) of Kossovo, Monastir, and Saloniki, 
was Macedonia. Most of this region had been included in 
the greater Bulgaria sketched by Russia in 1877, and the 
fact of its return to Turkish rule did nothing to end Bul- 
garian aspirations to add it to their nation. Turkish au- 
thority was not strong enough in Macedonia to hold in check 
the rival aspirations of Bulgars, Serbs, and Greeks to stamp 
their respective ‘‘national ideas”” on the bewildered poly- 
glot Christian peasantry of that unhappy region. Still 
farther to the west, on the shores of the Adriatic, Albania 
maintained a proud, barbaric isolation from all modern in- 
fluences. Turkish officials visited Albania to levy taxes, 
but for the rest the wild highlanders lived the narrow 
tribal life of their ancestors of a thousand years before. As 
many of them were Mohammedans, they were not so direct 
a menace to Turkish ascendancy as the mingled Christian 
peoples of Macedonia, but the geozraphical position of the 
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two regions implied that the loss of Macedonia would in- 
volve the further loss of Albania. 

Who were the Macedonians? No one can say exactly 
and the Macedonians themselves were by no means agreed. 
y By majority they were Christian in religion, al- 

The most 3 . “ 

distracted | though a Mohammedan minority dominated the 
Pearce land, and the chief seaport, Saloniki, contained 
yet was a large Jewish colony. By language, the Mace- 
donians of the A°gean coast were Greeks, but 
those of the interior were mainly Slav. The Bulgarians 
claimed them all as fellow countrymen, but really they 
represented a variety of transition dialects between the 
Bulgarian and the Serb. Perhaps the Bulgarian element 
was the more considerable, but it is impossible to speak 
dogmatically on this point.‘ Mingled with the Greek, 
Bulgarian, Serb, and nondescript Slavic settlements were 
little patches of Albanian, Turkish, Rumanian (“‘Vlach”’), 
and Jewish population. The Bulgarians spread their na- 
tional idea by means of their separate church organization, 
the national Bulgar division of the Greek Orthodox faith 
(the ‘‘exarchate,’’ organized in 1870); by the establishment 
of schools in which Bulgarian was the language of instruc- 
tion; and, when moral persuasion failed, by terrorizing the 
Macedonians with bands of armed propagandists. Greeks, 
Serbs, and Albanians imitated the Bulgarian example. The 
ineficient Turkish officials could not pacify the regions, 
though they kept it from open rebellion by impartial per- 
secution of all the Christian inhabitants. The name of 
Macedonia became sinister in all Europe as the most dis- 
orderly of countries, where the unwary traveler was likely 
to be seized by bandits — half highwaymen and half pa- 
triots — and carried to the mountains for ransom, and 
where the distracted peasantry were constant victims of 
raids, village burning, and unspeakable atrocities. 

« “The well-known recipe for making a Macedonian Slav village Bulgar is to 
add -ov or -ev onto the names of all the male inhabitants, and to make it Serb 
it is only necessary to add further the syllable -ich; -ov and -ovich being respec- 


tively the equivalent in Bulgarian and in Serbian of our termination -son.” 
Wevill Forbes, The Balkans, p. 68.) 
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Such conditions could not continue indefinitely without 
European intervention. The Powers had permitted mas- 
sacres in Armenia in 1894 and for several years y,,o-vention 
thereafter to pass with merely formal protests, of the 
but, while Armenia is tucked away in the most ~°""* 
inaccessible corner of Asia Minor, Macedonia occupies a 
strategic position on the Vardar valley, the main artery of 
trade from the Danube valley to the A‘'gean. The most 
drastic solution, and perhaps the only final one, would have 
been the creation of an independent Macedonia or the parti- 
tion of the region among the Christian nations of the Bal- 
kans. But to permit this was to risk a general Balkan 
war, perhaps a general European war, and so the Powers 
pledged themselves to the policy of the ‘‘integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire” — what was left of it. Reforms from 
within would, it was hoped, bring Macedonia to a condition 
of tolerable order. In 1903 Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
the two chief rivals for influence in the Balkan Peninsula, 
agreed to the establishment of an international police force, 
led by foreign officers, to restore order in Macedonia (the 
“Miirzsteg program’). Hampered by Turkish mis- 
government and the divergent policy of the rival European 
Powers, the little force of gendarmes in Macedonia failed 
to cope with the growing anarchy of the countryside, and 
the principal result of the experiment was to increase the 
fear of patriotic Turks that Macedonia was about to follow 
the path already taken by Serbia, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 
first a Turkish province, then a protected district under 
European tutelage, then an autonomous dependency, and 
at last an independent nation. 

Stirred by rumors that British and Russian statesmen 
were planning for the Macedonians autonomy under a 
Christian Governor, the Young Turks at Salo- 7,, wae 
niki raised the standard of revolution. The Turk | 

: Revolution 
success of a revolution usually depends on the 
attitude of the army, and on this occasion the more capable 
Turkish officers, many of them trained in foreign military 
schools, sympathized completely with the aims of the Com- 
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mittee of Union and Progress which directed the insurrec- 
tion. Abdul Hamid bent to the storm and in July, 1908, 
promised to restore the constitution which he had promised 
early in his reign and call without delay a parliament of the 
whole Ottoman Empire. In the following year he at- 
tempted to restore absolute rule, but his reactionary coup 
d'état failed and he was forced to abdicate. Mohammed V, 
brother of the deposed Sultan, was placed on the throne, but 
never enjoyed the independent power misused by his pre- 
decessors. The real authority passed to the inexperienced 
young Ottoman patriots of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. 

The news that the Ottoman Turks, the most backward 
of the world’s ruling races, had declared for constitutional 
Anfaleé government roused great enthusiasm throughout 
dawn liberal circles in Europe and America. The 
initiative for reform had come not from the oppressed 
Christians of Macedonia, who might be understood to wel- 
come almost any change as an improvement, but actually 
from the dominant Mohammedan minority. Some saw in 
this fact a coming awakening of all the Mohammedan 
peoples, in Persia, Africa, and India as well as in Turkey. 
Others hoped for a regenerated Ottoman Empire in which 
a common spirit of national loyalty would transcend the 
differences of creed. The new Parliament met in an at- 
mosphere of immense good will. Few saw that the work of 
national regeneration could not be considered a hopeful 
enterprise while three great problems still remained un- 
solved: (1) the conservatism of the Mohammedan peas- 
antry; (2) the national hopes cherished by the Christian 
races of the Balkans; (3) the imperialistic aims of the 
European Powers. 

The first obstacle to success was the abyss of misunder- 
standing between the ‘‘ Young Turks” and the old. De- 
Niebiee votedito.the cause of the Ottoman Empire they 
geld, both were, but their conceptions of patriotism 

had little in common. To the traditional Turk 
with his Asiatic mental background Turkey was important, 
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not as a nation among the nations, but as the embodiment 
of the faith of Islam. He could never bring himself to re- 
gard a Christian of the Ottoman Empire as a fellow citizen. 
The creed which a man professed seemed to him — perhaps 
logically — as of more importance than the language in 
which he professed it.‘ The nationalism and constitutional- 
ism of the Young Turks seemed alien, half-infidel concepts. 
Many of the new leaders were reported to be lax in the faith, 
favorable to such irreligious innovations as the unveiling 
of women and the drinking of wine. Even the new army 
discipline, based on the German principle of compulsory 
service for all subjects alike, suited oddly with native 
military traditions and institutions. On the other hand, 
the Young Turks, with all the tactlessness of the enthusiastic 
reformer, pushed forward their program alike indifferent 
to the protests of Moslem and of Christian. 

While the mass of the Mohammedan population of the 
Empire viewed the activity of the Young Turks with in- 
difference or vague distrust, the opposition of the Christian 
nationalities was unmistakable. They had welcomed the 
overthrow of Abdul Hamid and the unenlightened tyranny 
which he had represented, but they had no mind to abandon 
their old national customs to become “good Ottomans.”’ 
Their secret wish was for complete independence from all 
things Turkish; failing that, they preferred to remain 
quiescent within the Empire while enjoying as wide a 
measure as possible of local home rule. They had little 
feeling of loyalty to the Government in Constantinople and 
no desire to adopt the language or fight the battles of a 
Turkish nation. In this attitude of resistance they were 
supported by the independent Balkan States. The Otto- 
manization of Macedonia and Thrace would mean to them 
the toss of every hope for national expansion. Instead of 
attempting the difficult task of transforming Macedonian 
rebels into patriotic subjects by a policy of conciliation, the 


«A European of the sixteenth century would have understood this. The 
exaltation of national differences above differences of creed is a very modern 


tendency. 
4 
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Young Turks resolved to coerce them into obedience. Mas- 
sacre and banditry again prevailed as in the days before the 
revolution. Balkan statesmen renewed their projects for 
a ‘‘war of liberation’’ and the final partition of European 
Turkey. 

The same patriotic urge which had inspired the Young 
Turks to attempt the regeneration of the Ottoman Empire 
Bulsera was at work in the other Balkan nations. Bul- 
declares in- garia, though still in name a dependent prin- 
Se siis cipality of the Sultan’s realm, was for all prac- 
tical purposes as independent as Serbia, Montenegro, or 
Greece, and had in fact made greater strides towards po- 
litical stability than any of them. Europe was hardly sur- 
prised, therefore, when Prince Ferdinand took advantage of 
the revolution in Turkey to proclaim the complete in- 
dependence of Bulgaria, and thus put an end to any pos- 
sibility of a reassertion of Turkish authority in his princi- 
pality. On October 5, 1908, less than three months after 
the Young Turk Revolution, Prince Ferdinand assumed 
the title of ‘‘Tsar,”” and the Powers, forgetful of the Treaty 
of Berlin, soon recognized the position of Bulgaria as an in- 
dependent Kingdom on the easy condition of Bulgaria’s 
payment of a small indemnity to the Sultan. Armed with 
the new dignities of kingship and independence, Ferdinand 
proceeded to strengthen the Bulgarian army, to press more 
vigorously than ever Bulgarian interests in Macedonia, and 
to enter into negotiations with neighboring States for an 
alliance against the Turk. 

Serbia, though an independent Kingdom of older creation, 
was in an inferior political and economic position. Bul- 
garia, with twice the area of Serbia and a fifty per 


Serbia . 
compared Cent greater population, had a frontage on the 
Buleari ‘ Black Sea which gave access to the trade routes 


of the world. Serbia was landlocked and her 
foreign trade lay at the mercy of unfriendly neighbors. 
Both countries had democratic constitutions and all the 
machinery of parliamentary government; but in neither 
country did the reality of politics correspond to the form. 
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There was no native aristocracy to direct the public life 
of the young kingdoms and the peasant voters were too 
inexperienced to establish stable democracies. Foreign 
affairs, therefore, were left to the initiative of the ruler, 
while domestic politics became the forum of the professional 
politician. The long reign of Prince Ferdinand (Prince 
1887-1908; King 1908-18) and the dictatorial power of his 
greatest minister, Stambulov (1886-94), had imparted a 
certain stability to Bulgarian policy which was entirely 
lacking in Serbia. In the latter country King Alexander 
Obrenovitch (1889-1903) provoked his subjects to revolu- 
tion by his tactless and overbearing conduct. 

King Alexander was unpopular on many counts. The 
partisans of the rival house of Karageorgevitch hated him 
as the descendant of a usurper; the army and the cathe 
ardent nationalists viewed with suspicion his Serbian 
intimacy with Austria; liberals objected to his Ra 
autocratic disregard of the rights of the parlia- : 
ment; conventional royalists viewed with horror his mar- 
riage with a divorced lady-in-waiting at the court. A 
military conspiracy was formed to overthrow him. On 
June 10, 1903, the conspirators broke into the palace and 
butchered King Alexander, Queen Draga, and several 
courtiers. Peter Karageorgevitch (1903-21), who had been 
living in exile, succeeded to the vacant throne as Peter I. 
Although the revolution was not of his making, he had 
gathered the fruits of it and his reign thus began under a 
cloud of disapproval. The European Powers, horrified at 
the cruelty of the palace revolution, refused for several 
months to recognize the new ruler. Many years elapsed 
before Serbia had recovered from the ill repute of being a 
nation of assassins. 

Serbia’s relations with Austria-Hungary were partic- 
ularly bad. Austrian statesmen had long cherished am- 
bitions for expansion to the south, and the first 7, 
step in this direction had already been taken at Bosnian 
the Congress of Berlin. Bosnia and Herzegovina, UA 
occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary, had be- 
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come in everything but name annexed provinces. Austrian 
rule had done something to improve the material condition 
of the Bosnians, at least as compared with what it had been 
under Turkish misgovernment, but from the point of view 
of Serbian nationalists the change was for the worse. As 
most of the inhabitants of the lost provinces were themselves 
Serb there was always hope, so long as Turkish sovereignty 
prevailed, that some day war or revolution might unite 
them to the Serbian fatherland. But what hope was there 
of wresting them from a great European Power like 
Austria? 
There were other causes of discord between Austria 
and Serbia. An Austrian army, stationed in the Sandjak of 
1 Novi-Bazar until 1908, had kept Serbia from 
Serbia lis ; . ; 
barred seizing that narrow corridor of Turkish territory 
soe Mee which separated her from the little Serb state of 
Montenegro on the Adriatic. Austrian diplo- 
macy, reaching farther than Austrian arms, was concerned 
to prevent any Serbian advance into Albania or southern 
Macedonia. In secret agreements with Russia and with 
Italy the Austrians made known their intention of erecting 
an autonomous or independent Albania as a barrier between 
Serbia and the Adriatic should the need arise.t The exports 
of swine and swine-flesh on which Serbian prosperity largely 
depended could reach the general European market only 
through Austria-Hungary and could be held up at the 
frontier by quarantine regulations imposed at the will of 
the latter Power.2 Following the policy of the Obreno- 
vitches, Serbia might have accepted the situation, aban- 
doned all her ambitions of union with the Bosnian Serbs 
and all hope of an outlet to the Adriatic or the A*gean, and 
become a client state, a virtual dependency, of the Dual 
Monarchy. But after the revolution of 1903 the national 
pride was too keen and the anger against Austrian policy 
too great to permit of such a solution. Serbia under King 


‘For Austrian policy in the Balkans see Pribram, The Secret Treaties of 
Austria-Hungary (1920). 


? This form of coercion was appropriately called Schweinpolitik (“pig 
politics’’). 
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Peter was almost openly hostile to her powerful neizhbor 
and lent encouragement to revolutionary movements in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and the Slavic provinces of Austria 
and of Hungary. 

The tension between Austria-Hungary and Serbia first 
came to a crisis when the occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina was transformed into annexation. Aus- 

E The annex- 
trian statesmen had some reason to fear that ation of 
the Young Turks might desire to restore Otto- Hobe 
man authority in Bosnia-Herzegovina. So on 
October 7, 1908, they proclaimed the annexation of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, serving the last ties that bound the 
provinces to Turkey. As a partial solace to Turkish sus- 
ceptibilities, the Austrians coupled the annexation of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina with the evacuation of the Sandjak of 
Novi-Bazar.t Turkey replied with a boycott on Austrian 
goods, but eventually recognized the annexation on con- 
dition of a small indemnity. Although the Turks alone 
had any “‘legal”’ title to the sovereignty over Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina, they were really less displeased by Austria’s ac- 
tion than the Serbs. To the Turks, it meant only the 
formal abandonment of what had long been practically 
lost; to the Serbs it meant a deathblow to their national 
hopes. 

Serbia alone, or supported only by Montenegro, could 
hardly venture on any open opposition to Austria-Hungary. 
Russia, however, was also an interested party, Thecrisis — 
as signatory to the Treaty of Berlin; as cham- °% 19°9 
pion of Serbian interests, and as one of the greater Powers 
of Europe. For a time Russia hesitated whether or not to 
challenge Austria’s action. But Germany came to the aid 
of her ally (‘‘in shining armor”’ as the German Emperor 
put it) and announced that she would make Austria’s 
cause her own. Russia, unprepared for war, gave way. 

« There may have been other reasons for Austria’s self-denying policy. For 
instance, Italy would probably have insisted upon ‘‘compensation”’ if Austria 
had annexed the Novi-Bazar corridor as well as Bosnia-Herzegovina. This 


evacuation had the very important effect of permitting Serbia and Montenegro 
to establish a common frontier after the Balkan wars. 
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In March, 1909, the Serbian Government accepted an 
Austrian ultimatum couched in most humiliating terms: 


Serbia recognizes that the situation created in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina does not involve any injury to the rights of Serbia. In 
consequence, Serbia will conform to the decision which the Powers 
are going to take in regard to article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Serbia, conforming to the advice of the Powers, agrees to re- 
nounce the attitude of protest and opposition which she has taken 
since the month of October of last year. She agrees to modify the 
line of her political conduct in regard to Austria-Hungary and to 
live in the future on good terms with her. 


Montenegro shared in the humiliation of 1909, but won 
some compensation the following year when old Prince 
Picnted ens N icholas, who for fifty years had ruled the war- 
pee a like clans of the Black Mountain, was at last 

permitted to call himself King. Patronized by 
both Italy and Russia, the new Kingdom seemed favorably 
placed from an international point of view, and its internal 
problems were simplified by the small size of the country 
and the primitive life of the people. Yet ambition urged 
the Montenegrins as well as the other Balkan peoples to at- 
tempt by diplomatic intrigue and warlike adventure to in- 
crease their importance in the world. Barred by Austria’s 
ultimatum from any hope of expansion to the north, they 
turned covetous eyes to Albanian seaports to the south. 
Any call to arms against the Turk would find Montenegro 
instant in response 

Greece, like Serbia, spent the first decade of the twentieth 
century in slow recovery from a phase of extreme national 
Greeceand disorganization. Her ambitious foreign policy 
her dreams oytran the actual strength of the common- 
wealth. Permeating and coloring all Greek policy was the 
dream of Greater Greece, centered in Constantinople and 
comprising every shore of the A*gean and all the islands 
within its scope. But in actual warfare the Greeks had 
failed to liberate even Thessaly and Macedonia, and their 
frequent unsuccessful attempts to conquer the island of 
Crete furnished a standing diplomatic problem to the 
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courts of Europe. In 1908, encouraged by the example of 
Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary, Greece made one more at- 
tempt to merge Crete with the Kingdom of Greece, but the 
opposition of the Powers again postponed the union. 
Probably the most important result of the struggle of Crete, 
first for autonomy and then for union with Greece, was to 
give political training to.the Cretan rebel-patriot Eleu- 
therios Venizelos, later the most influential of Balkan states- 
men. ste 

The internal situation in Greece was unhappy. Like 
Serbia and Bulgaria, Greece was a parliamentary monarchy 
with a democratic franchise, and the Greek iitsecd 
people, keen-witted and fond of discussion, took needs a 

to politics with exceptional eagerness. But the ee 
case of Greece proves that an aptitude for politics is not the 
same thing as a matured capacity for self-government. A 
Danish prince, King George (1863-1913), had succeeded 
Otto of Bavaria as ruler, but neither King had the ability to 
make headway against the confusion of party strife. Until 
Venizelos was summoned from Crete to the mainland in 
1910 Greece had rarely known a strong and consistent 
Government. The army and navy had been strengthened 
after the defeat in the Turkish war of 1897, but civil govern- 
ment still remained chaotic. Apparently foreign policy 
dominated the minds of the Greek people to the almost 
total exclusion of necessary domestic reforms. 

Like other Hellenic statesmen, Venizelos put first on his 
program the liberation of the Greeks beyond the frontier, 
. all the more so that he himself had been a Cretan Nenitelon 
and hence a “Turkish subject.”” But unlike the modern 
most of his countrymen he saw that an aggres- "> 
sive military and diplomatic policy must have as its basis a 
sound administration of civil affairs. He revised the Con- 
stitution, held in check the chauvinistic ‘‘ Military League”’ 
which had usurped the civil power, repressed the outlaws 


1 Banditry still prevailed in the mountains, and a delightful anecdote is told 
of a Greek village which refused to pay taxes on the ground that the political 
party which it favored had been victorious in the last elections! “To the 
victors belong the spoils.” 
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in the mountains, reorganized the national finances, and 
encouraged education. Greece is a nation partly com- 
mercial and partly agricultural, and Venizelos took equal 
care in fostering the growth of the merchant marine and in 
helping the peasants. Had his foreign policy accomplished 
nothing, he would still deserve a place in modern Greek 
history as the chief builder of national prosperity. 

The fundamental principle of the diplomacy of Venizelos 
was that of Bismarck and of Cavour: Be sure that the 
foreign situation is what you want it to be at the moment 
you choose to act. His chief difficulty was to restrain the 
ardent enthusiasm of Grecian patriots until he had ce- 
mented an alliance with Bulgaria and Serbia and chosen a 
moment and a cause of quarrel which would insure the 
neutrality of the greater European Powers. He did not 
wish for Greece alone to face the full power of the Ottoman 
Empire and he knew that the other Balkan States would 
never venture war unless their own national interests were 
involved as well as those of Greece. Fortunately for his 
plans, Serbia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria were as concerned 
as Greece in the partition of Macedonia. Venizelos, acting 
for Greece, King Ferdinand and Premier Gueshoff for 
Bulgaria, King Peter of Serbia and King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro were active in furthering the Balkan Alliance. The 
necessary casus belli was furnished by the repressive tactics 
of the Young Turks in Macedonia, and the favorable mo- 
ment for action came (somewhat earlier than the allies had 
anticipated) after Italy’s war in Tripoli and an insurrec- 
tion in Albania had weakened the position of Turkey. 

The Balkan Alliance included a series of separate secret 
agreements. An open alliance was impossible, as it would 
The Balkan have provoked an immediate Turkish attack. So 
a well were the intentions of the new allies hidden 
that down to 1912 many European ‘‘experts” declared 
a general coalition of the Christian States against Turkey 
impossible on the ground that the mutual hatred and dis- 
trust of the Balkan peoples would always prevent con- 
certed action. By March, 1912, a defensive alliance was 
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concluded between Bulgaria and Serbia. It contained an 
annex providing for the respective spheres of interest in the 
event that a partition of Macedonia became necessary and 
proposed the Tsar of Russia as arbitrator of all disputed 
points. It was followed by an agreement between Bul- 
garia and Montenegro, and in May by the alliance between 
Bulgaria and Greece. In form this was a purely defensive 
agreement for mutual protection against a Turkish attack 
and for reforms in Macedonia. The Bulgarians even ap- 
pended a special declaration to the treaty that they would 
not go to war with Turkey over the Cretan question which 
was of interest only to Greece. But Venizelos knew well 
that the Turkish policy in Macedonia would soon enough 
transform a defensive alliance into a military coalition. 
These treaties were succeeded by military conventions 
which defined the part to be played by each army and navy 
in the event of war. It is interesting to note that one of 
these agreements provided for Bulgarian aid to Serbia in 
case Austria-Hungary should intervene against the latter 
nation. Of all the States of southeastern Europe Rumania 
alone, which had no frontier common with Turkey and 
therefore nothing to gain from a Turkish defeat, remained 
outside the coalition. 

In geographical strictness Rumania is not a ‘‘Balkan”’ 
nation. It lies in the lower Danube valley north of the 
Balkan highland, and its inhabitants, proud of 7, 
their Roman origin (or, if this claim be con- attitude of 
tested, at all events their Romance language), pe ear 
refuse to be classed with the Bulgarian or Serbian Slavs. 
Without aspiring to be a great Power, Rumania had a 
greater population and a larger army than any of the Balkan 
States (excluding, of course, the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey), and was further strengthened by an alliance with 
Austria-Hungary and a ruling prince of the House of 
Hohenzollern, a remote relative of the German Emperor. 
Yet for political purposes the Kingdom on the lower Danube 
must be classed with the Balkan Kingdoms. Like them it 
has an historical background of Turkish servitude and very 
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recent national revival. Like them it has a mainly peasant 
population, stalwart and patriotic, but illiterate and im- 
poverished. In fact, the prevalence of large landed estates 
placed the Rumanian peasant on a somewhat lower level 
than the Serbian swineherd, who at least owned his own 
farm. Politically Rumania was a fairly stable parlia- 
mentary monarchy in which the landed aristocracy played 
a dominant part. The numerous Jewish element in the 
population was practically deprived of civil and political 
rights in spite of stipulations in the Treaty of Berlin that 
they should be admitted to Rumanian citizenship. The 
‘unredeemed lands’’ beyond the Rumanian frontier lay not 
in Turkey but in Russia (Bessarabia) and in Hungary 
(Transylvania). Until Russia and Austria became foes in 
1914, Rumania had little hope of attaining complete na- 
tional unity. The Balkan policy of Rumania was that of 
the ‘‘ balance of power’’; to prevent any Balkan State from 
becoming powerful enough to menace Rumanian safety. 
Behind the rivalries of the petty Balkan Kingdoms lay 
the more formidable jealousies of the Great Powers, trans- 
The storm forming all Balkan questions into major dip- 
center of lomatic crises. It is hardly too much to say 
diplomacy that the immediate cause of the Great War of 
1914-18 lay in the fact that the Balkan area was sufficiently 
backward and disorderly to invite foreign interference and 
that no Balkan State was strong enough to resent such inter- 
ference. By the twentieth century all other European na- 
tions had attained at least an apparent political stability, 
either as parts of some powerful empire or as highly civilized 
little commonwealths which gave no cause of offense to 
their neighbors. Southeastern Europe was the weak spot 
of the European State-system. The diplomats of older, 
stronger nations had little respect either for the decadent 
Ottoman Empire or for the upstart kingdoms and prin- 
cipalities which had fallen heir to former Turkish provinces. 
The Balkan area was not, of course, the only chessboard of 
diplomacy. Africa was another, China a third, and but for 
the Monroe Doctrine Latin America would have been a 
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fourth. But the peculiar mischief of the Balkan situation 
lay in the fact that in this instance the backward and ex- 
ploitable area lay in Europe, in immediate contact with the 
frontiers of the interested Powers. That is why the ques- 
tions of Bosnia, Macedonia, and Constantinople more 
deeply imperiled the general peace than the disputes over 
Manchuria or Morocco. 

Of the eight World Powers, Japan had no interest in the 
Near East and the interests of the United States were com- 
mercial and philanthropic only. France, Italy, Policy of 
and Britain had a negative interest in the pre- the Great 
- servation of peace and the “‘balance of power.” sees si 
They intervened frequently in Turkish and_ twentieth 
Balkan affairs, but mainly to prevent the ag- eSairg 
grandizement of other Powers. To this generalization the 
African dependencies of the Ottoman Empire form an ex- 
ception. Here the three west-European Powers have found 
tempting fields for colonial expansion. Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, nearest to the Balkan area, have been consistently 
and directly interested in all that happened withia it. Their 
rivalry for influence over the Balkan States has at every 
turn dominated the policy of these States themselves. 
Germany deserves a special word. In the days of Bismarck 
the least interested of all the European Powers in Near 
Eastern affairs, Germany became in the twentieth century 
the protector of the Ottoman Empire and cherished hopes 
of a German sphere of influence extending from the North 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. 

When Bismarck presided over the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, he assured the Powers with apparent sincerity that 
his part was only that of an “honest broker”’ ie 9 
carrying out the commissions of others. From jnterest in 
the German standpoint “the whole Eastern See 
Question was not worth the bones of a single 
Pomeranian grenadier.’’ Not until the reign of William IT 
did the Near East become a region of major interest to 
German diplomacy. In part this change of view was due to 
the growing commercial interests of Germany in the eastern 
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Mediterranean, but also in part to ambitious hopes of Im- 
perial expansion. With the colonizable areas of Africa, the 
Pacific, India, and the East Indies already preémpted; with 
Latin America protected by the Monroe Doctrine, and 
China protected by British and American support to the 
policies of the ‘‘Open Door” and the ‘balance of power in 
the Far East,’’ not much of the world was available as a 
German sphere of influence. There remained the Near 
East: the Balkan States, European Turkey, Asia Minor, 
and Mesopotamia. This region could be reached by over- 
land rail routes; it was not, like most areas of colonization, 
at the mercy of the superior British fleet. There was also 
the further advantage that German policy in the Balkans 
and the Ottoman Empire would strengthen and be strength- 
ened by Austria’s interests in the same field. 

The phrase ‘Berlin to Bagdad”’ has unfortunately been 
applied in two different senses. Sometimes it is used with 
aes reference to a purely commercial enterprise, the 
meant by completion of railroad connections between 
are £0 Mesopotamia and the Straits, which would 

connect with other routes, completed or pro- 
jected, from Constantinople to central Europe. Sometimes 
it is used to imply all the imperialistic ambitions which the 
completion of such a route might render possible. British 
and French investors, as well as German, sought railroad 
concessions in Asiatic Turkey, an excellent field for foreign 
capital, since the Turkish Government lacked the wealth 
and the technical skill to develop its own rail routes. In 
1899 a private company, controlled by German capital 
and backed by German diplomacy, obtained permission to 
extend the railroad system already existing in Asia Minor 
into Mesopotamia. In 1903 financial terms acceptable to 
the Ottoman Governmént were negotiated and construc- 
tion begun. The road was not yet completed at the out- 
break of the Great War. 

Russia, France, and Great Britain at first strongly op- 
posed the German railroad concession. No one questioned 
that railroad extension was badly needed in all parts of 
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Asiatic Turkey, nor that German capital was entitled to 
its share of the development of this backward Why the 
region. No doubt British and French capital-_ British 
ists felt some chagrin that so rich a prize as ePicoed 
the economic mastery of Mesopotamia had fallen into 
German hands.’ But the real objections to the plan were 
strategic. Behind German private enterprise stood the 
German Government. The German Kaiser had twice 
visited the Ottoman Empire, and on the second occasion 
(1898) he had proclaimed that ‘‘the three hundred million 
Mohammedans that are scattered throughout the world 
may rest assured that the German Emperor will eternally 
be their friend.”” The German Government had refused to 
take any part in the European protests against the mas- 
sacres in Armenia and Macedonia. German officers and 
military experts played a great part in the reorganization 
of the Ottoman army under Abdul Hamid and later in 
co6peration with the Young Turks. The Bagdad Railroad 
concession was one of the results of the diplomatic entente 
between Germany and the Sultan. 

The proposal to carry the Bagdad Railroad as far as the 
Persian Gulf seemed a direct threat to British India. As 
the British Foreign Secretary phrased it in bens 
1903, Great Britain ‘‘would regard the estab- question of 
lishment of a naval base or fortified port in the Has erie 
Persian Gulf as a very grave menace to British 
interests, and would certainly resist it by all means at her 
disposal.’’ A rail route from central Europe to the Persian 
Gulf, broken only by the narrow, well-fortified Straits at 
Constantinople, would be a far quicker and securer route for 
moving large bodies of troops than the British sea routes by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope or the Suez Canal. More- 
over, railway connections in Syria and Arabia would enable 
the Germans to shift their menace at will from India to 
Egypt. There was another side to the question. Many 


«The Bagdad line was probably the most valuable single prize still un- 
appropriated in our day in the colonial world.” (F. Schevill, History of the 
Balkan Peninsula (1922), p. 448.) 
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Germans sincerely regarded the British hostility to the 
Bagdad Railroad as based on colonial jealousy, “the dog- 
in-manger policy” of a nation which had many colonies 
and yet begrudged to Germany the opportunity to exploit 
Mesopotamia. Particularly were they angered when the 
British secured a virtual protectorate over the little Mo- 
hammedan district of Koweit at the head of the Persian 

Gulf, thus blocking the terminus of the proposed route. 
By the Potsdam Agreement of 1910 and treaties con- 
cluded the following year, Russia agreed to oppose no 
further obstacle to the Bagdad route, and Ger- 


Settlement 


of the many agreed in turn to respect the sphere of in- 
aeons fluence claimed by Russia in northern Persia. 


Temporarily Germany consented not to extend 
the Bagdad line to the Persian Gulf. In 1914 the British 
conceded to Germany full control of the route beyond Bag- 
dad and as far as Basra, reserving only the narrow strip of 
jand between Basra and the Persian Gulf as a zone of Brit- 
ish interest. 

Next to the Ottoman Empire, the largest independent 
Mohammedan country was Persia. Persia is an arid, 
rugged highland, about three times as large as 


Russia and ; 2 
Britain in France, but with a population of probably not 
Head ag more than ten million. Those who read their 


Old Testaments do not need to be reminded 
that Persia has had her day of glory as the greatest of 
Oriental Empires. But in modern times Persia has been 
the anvil and not the hammer. Weakly administered by a 
line of despotic Shahs, shut off from the vivifying contacts 
of world commerce, plundered by robber bands, with a 
peasantry sunk in ignorance, superstition, and sloth, Persia 
at the opening of the twentieth century presented a typical 
study of national degeneracy. The country was kept alive, 
like the neighboring realm of Afghanistan, as a convenient 
“buffer” between Asiatic Russia and British India. But 
the new century was to witness a Persian revival compar- 
able to the work of the Young Turks in the Ottoman Em- 
pire; though at first it seemed that both experiments would 
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lead to national partition before reform could place national 
independence on a secure foundation. 

In 1906 the agitation of Persian reformers, humiliated at 
the low position to which their fatherland had fallen, forced 
the Shah to grant a constitution and arepresent- The Persian 
ative assembly (the Mejliss). Three years Revolution 
later the Shah was dethroned and his eleven-year-old son 
crowned in his stead. Foreign advice was sought to place 
the tangled national finances on a sounder basis, and a 
young American financier, Morgan Shuster, accepted the 
task. He found his position an impossible one, not only 
because of the intrigue and corruption in Persian Govern- 
ment, but even more because of foreign interference. The 
Russians supported the reactionary elements in Persia 
against the Mejliss and the party of reform, apparently 
with the deliberate intention of keeping Persia weak and 
dependent. The British Government, with its hands tied 
by the Russian entente, offered Mr. Shuster no support. 
After a few months’ struggle with the diplomatic network 
in which Persia was enmeshed, Mr. Shuster resigned and 
Persia fell again under Russian influence. 

In 1907 Russia and Great Britain, ancient rivals in Asia, 
were brought to friendship by the common menace of the 
growing power of Germany. Both nations were 
: $ : The Anglo- 
interested in the oil resources which are the chief Russian 
natural wealth of Persia, and now that the two pee 
nations were agreed there was no longer any 
necessity to preserve a wholly independent Persia as a 
buffer State between them. Russia was granted a sphere 
of influence over northern Persia, including Teheran the 
capital and the wealthiest and most populous parts of the 
country. Britain obtained a smaller sphere of influence, 
bordering on Baluchistan and Afghanistan, as a safeguard 
to the Indian frontier. In between the Russian and the 
British zone lay a ‘‘neutral’’ zone facing the Persian Gulf, 
where neither Power claimed a monopoly of commercial 
concessions or predominant political influence. Nominally, 
Persia remained an independent nation, but was too weak 
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to keep control of her mines, railways, national finances, 
and policing. Under pretext of restoring order, Russian 
armies occupied northern Persia. The Great War inter- 
rupted the process of assimilation, and after the Russian 
Revolution the Soviet Government of Russia repudiated 
all claims based on old treaties and thus gave Persia a new 
opportunity to realize independence. British capital is 
still interested in Persia as one of the chief sources for fuel 
oil used by battleships. 

Another stage in the partition of the heritage of Islam 
was the Italian seizure of Tripoli. Tripoli was the last of 
ee the Mohammedan States of northern Africa 
expansion | Where the Sultan exercised any real authority. 
eee Morocco, an independent nation, gradually fell 

under French influence, each stage of absorption 
marked by a serious international crisis, until in 1911 the 
ascendancy of France was definitely established. Algeria 
and Tunis, sometime dependencies of the Ottoman Empire, 
had long since been annexed to the French overseas em- 
pire; Algeria, conquered in a series of wars beginning in 
1830, was incorporated into the central administration of 
France, while Tunis, annexed in 1881, was considered as a 
‘‘protectorate”’ with a native ruler still permitted to retain 
the empty honors of sovereignty. Egypt was long the most 
valuable Turkish dependency, but the Khedives, nominally 
vassals of the Sultan, acted as practically independent 
rulers throughout the nineteenth century until the country 
fell under European domination. The extravagance of 
Ismail, one of the Egyptian Khedives, had led to two 
momentous events: the purchase by the British Govern- 
ment of a controlling interest in the Suez Canal Company 
and the establishment of a joint Franco-British control of 
Egyptian finances. A native insurrection against foreign 
interference led in 1882 to the intervention of the British 
army and the establishment of what was in fact, though not 
in name, a British protectorate. Not until the Turkish 
Government entered the Great War, however, did Egypt 
cease to grant formal recognition of Turkish suzerainty. 


_ +For the annexation of Morocco see Chapter IX. 
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Because of her geographical location, Italy is of all the 
Powers the most directly interested in northern Africa. The 
French seizure of Tunis was a great disappointment to the 
Italians, who had marked out that country as Italian pol- 
a future Italian protectorate. Because of the ‘Yim Tripoli 
Mediterranean activity of France and Britain only Tripoli 
remained unappropriated. Italy, which had entered into 
alliance with Germany and Austria-Hungary very largely 
on account of the French annexation of Tunis, forced her 
allies, as a condition of renewing the Triple Alliance, to 
grant her a free hand in Tripoli. Although Germany and 
Austria-Hungary had long been wooing the favor of Tur- 
key, they could not well protest against an action of their 
ally to which they had already given sanction. France, 
Britain, and Russia had their own reasons for desiring the 
friendship of Italy, as an additional safeguard of the Triple 
Entente. Thus Italy was secured against interference from 
any quarter when, in 1911, she decided that the time was 
ripe for action. The war was certainly one of aggression, of 
conquest, but Italy had as many reasons to justify her ac- 
tion as France in Morocco or England in Egypt. All the 
Powers had recognized Tripoli as an Italian sphere of in- 
terest; Italy had invested heavily in the peaceful develop- 
ment of the country; Turkish interference with Tripolitan 
affairs was likely to retard the peace and prosperity of 
Tripoli. 

If the Turkish fleet had been as strong as the Turkish 
army, Italy would have faced a serious war. But Italian 
naval superiority kept Turkey from sending any 7, 
considerable aid to the native garrisons in Tripoli Tripolitan 
and so the war was localized. The fierce desert ““ 
Arabs gave the Italians much trouble in penetrating the 
interior of the country and the war dragged on for months 
to a weary, costly, but inevitable conclusion. Against the 
home territories of the Ottoman Empire the Italians 
(anxious to avoid a general Balkan war) sent no forces until 
Tripoli had been fairly well subjugated. Then to compel 
the Turkish Government to make peace the Italian fleet 
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seized Rhodes and a group of small islands in the A¢gean 
(the Dodecanese). By.the Treaty of Lausanne, signed in 
October, 1912, Turkey agreed to withdraw all her forces 
from Tripoli, and thenceforth Tripoli (including Cyrenaica) 
became the Italian colony of Libya. Most of the interior of 
the new colony is sandy desert, incapable of much develop- 
ment, but the Mediterranean coast has some commercial 
possibilities. Italy also retained the A*gean islands taken 
during the war. 

What finally brought the Ottoman Government to sur- 
render Tripoli was the Albanian Insurrection and the be- 
ne ginning of the First Balkan War. The Albanian 
iAtpenian rising was unexpected, as the Albanians, though 
pevolen of stubbornly conservative and tenacious of their 

local liberties, were in large part Mohammedan 
and less disaffected than the Christians of Macedonia, 
Thrace, Armenia, and other parts of the Empire. The 
cause seems to have been the undue hurry of the Young 
Turks to impose their reformed national institutions on an 
unready people. Even the Mohammedans in Albania were 
not Ottoman Turks; they were willing to accept their re- 
ligion from Constantinople, but not an alien constitution or 
the Turkish language. Rebellion simmered in the Albanian 
highlands during the entire period of Young Turk rule, and 
at last the Government decided to offer local autonomy to a 
“big Albania,” including the vilayets of Scutari, Janina, 
Monastir, and Kossovo. This pleased the Albanians, but 
it infuriated the Balkan Kingdoms, who claimed that much 
of the territory in question was inhabited by Macedonian 
Serbs, Bulgars, and Greeks. 

The Balkan States were now ready to bring their alliance 
into action. Probably both the Greek and Bulgarian Goy- 
ade ernments would have preferred to wait a little 
Macedonia longer for their military machines to reach a 
eee state of perfect preparedness, but the people be- 

hind the Governments would not wait. Rumors, 
much exaggerated, but with a terrible basis of truth, of 
Turkish massacres in Macedonia had inflamed public 
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opinion to the point where it could not be longer controlled. 
The military setbacks of Turkey in the Italian War and the 
Albanian Rebellion seemed to make the moment favorable. 
News of the Balkan Alliance commenced to leak into the 
press. The Austrian Government, fearing the possible 
effects of a Balkan War, proposed home rule (‘‘progressive 
decentralization’’) for Macedonia. The Turks concen- 
trated troops for the ‘‘autumn maneuvers.’’ A more con- 
servative ministry supplanted that of the Young Turks, 
but the exasperation which the Young Turk policy in Mace- 
donia had caused was in nowise lessened. The Balkan 
allies demanded guarantees that the Macedonian reforms, 
promised by the European Powers, would actually be car- 
ried into effect. The Powers, still bent on averting war, 
warned the Balkan States that: 


If, despite this note, war does break out between the Balkan 
States and the Ottoman Empire, we shall not admit, at the end of 
the conflict, any modification of the territorial status quo in Euro- 
pean Turkey. 


This warning the Balkan allies wisely ignored. They knew 
by long experience that the Concert of the Powers always 
adjusts its program to an accomplished fact. 

On October 8, 1912, Montenegro, the smallest and most 
primitive of the Balkan Kingdoms, declared war on the 
Ottoman Empire. Montenegro did not have to The first 
‘“‘mobilize’’; in that country every man was a Boleea 
soldier, and the field of battle was within walking War of 
distance of his home. A week later Bulgaria, biPeration 
Serbia, and Greece joined in an ultimatum to Turkey. The 
reforms in Macedonia Turkey might have conceded; the 
right of the Balkan States to oversee the administration of 
these reforms could not have been granted without virtually 
yielding her sovereignty in those provinces. So the Turk- 
ish Government, having hastily patched up peace with 
Italy, now bent all its energies to the Balkan War. Most 
students of European diplomacy and of military science 
predicted a Turkish victory; the Turks themselves were 
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certainly of that opinion. The Ottoman army had a 
glorious military tradition centuries old, resting on the valor 
and endurance of the average private soldier from Asia 
Minor, and to this ‘will to victory’? had now been added 
the science of the West: the instruction of German officers 
and equipment with German cannon. 

The Balkan statesmen were not so rash as they appeared 
to be. Many factors were on their side. In discipline, 
Why the leadership, equipment, and patriotic enthusiasm 
Balkan they were at least the equal of the Turks, and 
BURP we" theie strategic situation was much superior. 
European Turkey had so long and winding a frontier that 
no army which the Empire could put into the field would 
suffice to protect every part of it. The Greek navy domin- 
ated the A®gean, not only permitting the Greeks to annex 
at their leisure the A*gean islands, but preventing Turkish 
reénforcements from reaching Macedonia. Only by way 
of the narrow Straits could the Ottoman Empire draw help 
from its Asiatic provinces. The difficulty of bringing 
Asiatic troops to the European battle-fields in time for de- 
cisive action practically nullified the advantage in numbers 
claimed for Turkey. Moreover, many of the levies from 
Asia Minor did not understand the new ways of fighting. 
They objected to the presence of Christians in the ranks, as, 
indeed, many of the Christian Ottomans objected to serving 
against their fellow Christians of the Balkan States. The 
“new model” army which the Young Turks had organized 
proved less efficient than the old Turkish army simply be- 
cause the soldiers had not yet had time to become ac- 
customed to European methods of organization, discipline, 
and equipment. In the Great War of 1914-18, after the 
army reforms had become familiar, Turkey recovered most 
of the military prestige lost in the Balkan War. 

Forces from Serbia and Montenegro at once occupied the 
Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, thus uniting the two Serb King- 
The war in doms, to the utter disgust of Austria-Hungary 
the west whose diplomacy had long been directed to 
keeping them apart. Montenegro and Serbia attempted 
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also to seize seaports in Albania, opening up westward 
“windows on the Adriatic.’”” Macedonia, caught between 
Serbian armies advancing to the south and Greek armies 
marching northward, was overrun in a few weeks. The 
Serbians won a great victory at Kumanovo, captured the 
important city of Monastir, and marched into Albania to 
seize the port of Durazzo. The Greeks advanced to 
Saloniki, the chief Macedonian seaport, laid siege to Janina 
in the Greek-Albanian borderland of Epirus, and added 
Crete and other A*gean islands to their Kingdom by naval 
action. The northern Albanian fortress of Scutari, be- 
sieged by Montenegro, and Janina in the south held out a 
few months longer. 

From the military standpoint the interest of the first 
Balkan War centers chiefly in eastern Thrace, where the 
main Ottoman armies were gathered, resting on 7, ° 
Constantinople and Adrianople as their base. campaign in 
Here the Bulgarian armies, supplemented later anal 
by a contingent from Serbia, hammered the Turkish front. 
At Kirk Kilisse and Lule Burgas the Bulgarians triumphed 
and drove back the Turkish army behind the fortifications 
of Constantinople (the Tchataldja lines). But the Bul- 
garians, who had already sacrificed more lives than any 
of the other Balkan allies, were still held at bay before 
Adrianople, and their attempt to pass the Tchataldja en- 
trenchments proved a costly failure. The Thracian cam- 
paign had reached a temporary deadlock, although all 
the military honors rested with Bulgaria. In December 
Turkey and Bulgaria agreed to an armistice, which was 
accepted by the other belligerents with the exception of 
Greece. 

Delegates of the belligerent nations met in London to 
discuss terms of peace where they could keep in touch with 
each other and with the Great Powers, who were raat 
bound to have their own opinion on a question London 
so important as the remapping of the Balkans. Petes shyt 
The Powers abandoned their original position 
that there should be no change in the territorial status of 
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European Turkey. On the contrary, it was now taken for 
granted that Macedonia was to be partitioned by the Balkan 
allies, and Turkish offers of ‘‘autonomy” were laughed 
aside. Albania and Thrace presented greater difficulties. 
Austria-Hungary was insistent that Albania must not be 
partitioned by Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece. Albania 
must be made into an independent State, on grounds of 
nationality (the Albanians speak a language of their own 
quite distinct from Greek or Slavic) and to prevent Serbia 
from becoming a rival of Austria on the Adriatic. The 
Turks saw that they would have to yield Albania, Mace- 
donia, and western Thrace, but they were determined to 
retain Adrianople. The mere rumor that Adrianople would 
be surrendered brought back into office the Young Turks 
(Committee of Union and Progress), who were resolved to 
see the war through to the end. Negotiations came to an 
end and hostilities were resumed. 

Throughout February and March the Turks attempted 
to regain their lost ground in Thrace, but on March 26th 
The second Adrianople was forced to surrender. The 
London Greeks were already in Janina, and in April 
Gopierencs Montenegro achieved the conquest of Scutari. 
The Powers, however, had already reached an agreement 
on Albanian independence and forced Montenegro to sur- 
render her prize. As Turkey had now lost everything in 
Europe except Constantinople and the Straits, even the 
Young Turks were convinced of the necessity of suing for 
peace. A second conference met in London, warned by the 
Powers to hasten the conclusion of peace. On May 30, 
1913, the Treaty of London was concluded, ending the first 
Balkan War. European Turkey was limited to the zone of 
the Straits, lying east of a line drawn from Enos on the 
AEgean to Midia on the Black Sea. The island of Crete 
went to Greece, but the status of the other A¢gean islands 
was left to the decision of the Powers. Albania was to be 
independent with frontiers to be drawn at the will of the 
Powers. 

Unfortunately no decision had been reached by the 
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Balkan allies as to the partition among themselves of the 
spoils of victory. Bulgaria claimed Thrace as 4. pa, 

° 4° . 5 e Dalkan 
far as the Enos-Midia line by right of conquest Alliance 
and geographical proximity, and the claim was sy 
allowed by her allies. Bulgaria also claimed the greater 
part of Macedonia on the ground of nationality and the 
existing treaty between Bulgaria and Serbia, but this claim 
was contested. Both Greeks and Serbs challenged the 
Bulgarian contention that the majority of Macedonians 
were Bulgars. As for the pre-war treaty, the Serbian 
Government now asked that it be set aside on the ground 
that when it was made Serbia expected to obtain an Al- 
banian seaport, such as Durazzo, which was now denied to 
her by the intervention of the Powers. Disappointed in 
Albania, Serbia demanded compensation in Macedonia. 
Bulgaria obstinately adhered to the letter of her treaty 
rights, refusing to admit that Serbia’s disappointment, 
which was in no way the fault of Bulgaria, should result in 
a diminution of Bulgarian Macedonia. To make confusion 
worse, Rumania, which had taken no part whatever in the 
war, put forward a claim for ‘‘compensation”’ to restore the 
‘balance of power” in the Balkans. Bulgaria, in all the 
elation of her greatest victory, was expected to yield west- 
ern Macedonia to Serbia, southern Macedonia (the Saloniki 
region) to Greece, and a strip of land between the Danube 
and the Black Sea to Rumania, while Turkey eagerly 
awaited a pretext for reconquering Adrianople. Thus be- 
set on four sides Bulgaria should in wisdom have yielded 
something, but national pride counseled resistance. 

Two ominous events hastened a second Balkan war. A 
Greek fanatic assassinated King George, and his successor 
Constantine was expected to follow a more ag- ,, 
gressive national policy. In Bulgaria the mod- Macedonian 
erate and conciliatory Gueshoff was compelled on ef 
by public sentiment to resign office to the more 
chauvinistic Daneff. Militarist sentiment rode high in 
both countries. Greece and Serbia formed a secret al- 
liance to protect their holdings in Macedonia from a Bul- 
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garian attack. In a last effort to avert war, the Tsar of 
Russia demanded the submission of the whole Macedonian 
question to him as arbiter, threatening Serbia and Bulgaria 
with Russia’s displeasure if either should break the peace. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government, not sorry, perhaps, to 
see the Balkan league broken into rival groups, refused to 
support the Russian move for peace. Greek and Serbian 
armies already occupied the greater part of Macedonia, as 
was natural, since the main military effort of Bulgaria had 
been in Thrace, and thus held ‘‘nine points of the law”’ as 
against Bulgaria. The temptation for a sudden attack was 
too great for the Bulgarians to resist. They looked upon 
Macedonia as theirs by right and felt strong enough to 
seize the disputed territory by force of arms. Thus the 
perennial Macedonian question, which had already brought 
about the Young Turk Revolution in 1908 and the Balkan 
War of Liberation in 1912, was destined to bring about a 
Balkan War of Partition in 1913. 

Up to this point Bulgaria could rightly count on much 
foreign sympathy. She had borne the greatest burden of 
The second the war, her national claims in Macedonia were 


eae at least as good as those of Serbia or Greece, and 
War of her diplomatic attitude, while stubborn and un- 
Partition 


generous to her allies, conformed at least to the 
letter of her rights. But now Bulgaria put herself entirely 
in the wrong. Without any declaration of war, and ap- 
parently even without sufficient authorization from his own 
Government, General Savoff ordered an immediate attack 
on the combined Greek and Serbian armies. Hostilities 
began on June 29, 1913. Montenegro, naturally in sym- 
pathy with Serbia, joined the Serbian forces. Rumania had 
already been promised the town of Silistria, on the Bulgarian 
frontier, but now saw a chance to win by force of arms the 
entire southern Dobrudja. The Turks recaptured Ad- 
rianople. Within less than a month the whole -military 
structure of Bulgarian policy had collapsed and Bulgaria 
agreed to accept a peace based on the terms demanded by 
her opponents. 
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The second Balkan War, arising as it did from the bitter 
rancor of nations but recently in alliance, was characterized 
by exceptional ferocity. In their retreat from Gyiduct of 
Macedonia the Bulgarians burned the Greek the war; 
villages and put to death many of their in- ‘ie to 
habitants, sometimes with frightful cruelty. The Greeks 
published to the world the evidence of the ‘‘ Bulgarian atroc- 
ities’’ to discredit their foe in the court of world opinion. 
Investigations made after the war confirmed many of the 
Greek charges, but showed also that the Greeks had been 
themselves guilty of similar offenses. In fact all of the 
Balkan peoples, Turks, Greeks, Bulgars, Serbs, Albanians, 
Rumanians, have in recent years suffered under the re- 
proach of inhuman deeds, and the massacres in Macedonia 
by partisan bands (komitadjis) in time of so-called “peace” 
were quite as cruel, if not quite so extensive, as the mas- 
sacres of the second Balkan War. But Europe, not fore- 
seeing what events would take place next year in the more 
civilized parts of the continent, was genuinely shocked at 
this revelation of what warfare in the Balkans meant. As 
one diplomat phrased it, the war of liberation had de- 
generated into a war of partition, and that in turn into a 
war of extermination. 

Peace was made at Bucharest (August 10, 1913) between 
Greece, Serbia, Rumania, and Montenegro on the one part 
and Bulgaria on the other. Rumania obtained The 
the entire southern Dobrudja from Silistria to Mahheated 
the Black Sea, the richest farming section of and of Con- 
Bulgaria. Serbia annexed western Macedonia as senting pe 
far as the new Greek frontier and including the important 
city of Monastir and the upper Vardar valley. Greece 
obtained a great extension of territory in southern Mace- 
donia, including the whole A2gean coast from Saloniki to 
beyond Kavalla. Turkey, regarding the Treaty of London 
annulled by the second Balkan War and by the fact that it 
had not been formally ratified, imposed a new treaty on 
Bulgaria at Constantinople, September 29, 1913. ‘bhe 
frontier was still to run from Enos to Midia, but was to be 
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bent inland between those points in such a way as to give 
Adrianople and eastern .Thrace generally back to the Otto- 
man Empire. 

The most important and permanent result of the Balkan 
wars was the end of Turkey as a European State. Al- 
A balance though the Turks still kept their hold on Con- 
sheet of the stantinople, Adrianople, and the zone of the 
be Straits, this was but an outpost of Asiatic 
Turkey. Less than a third of the population and less than a 
sixth of the area of European Turkey in 1912 
remained in 1913. Henceforth the “center of 
gravity” of the Ottoman Empire was in Asia Minor. 

Of all the Balkan allies Greece gained the most. The 
area of the Kingdom was practically doubled and its 
population increased by two thirds (from about 
2,750,000 to 4,750,000). Greece now included 
all of Thessaly and southern Epirus, southern Macedonia, 
Crete, and all of the A“gean islands except those held by 
Italy since the Tripolitan War and a few retained by 
Turkey to protect the entrance to the Dardanelles. There 
were still a few Greek settlements outside the Kingdom in 
southern Albania, Bulgarian Thrace, Turkish Thrace, and 
western Asia Minor, but substantially the Greeks had 
achieved their ideal of a reunited nation. Almost equally 
welcome to the Greeks was the strategic mastery of the 
Aegean Sea and the prestige won in two victorious wars. 

Serbia had almost doubled in area likewise, adding to her 
former territories western Macedonia (including the district 
Serbiaand known as ‘‘Old Serbia’’) and that part of Novi- 
Montenegro Bazar not given to Montenegro. The popula- 
tion of both Serbia and Montenegro increased by about 
one half, giving Serbia a population of nearly 4,500,000 and 
Montenegro nearly half a million. Serbia was still disap- 
pointed of a seaport, but there was now only one frontier 
between Serbia and the A°gean — the Greek — and Greece 
was now a friend and ally. 

Bulgaria could hardly place the Balkan Wars in the profit 
column. Her net increase in area was less than one fifth; 


Turkey 


Greece 
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as against her acquisitions in eastern Macedonia and west- 
ern Thrace must be set the southern Dobrudja, py mania 
transferred to Rumania. Her net gain in popu- and |. 
Jation was probably not more than one twen- Boles 
tieth, though the total population, even so, remained as 
great as that of Greece. The possession of a coastline on the 
ZEgean was not of as much value to Bulgaria as one might 
think, as Greece held all the best northern 4:gean ports and 
the railroad line to the Bulgarian port of Dedeagatch ran 
through territory reclaimed by Turkey in the second Balkan 
War. Asan offset to these gains we must reckon the heavy 
losses of Bulzaria in both Balkan Wars, the loss in the 
second war of the military prestize and European favor 
gained in the first, and the legacy of a permanent feud with 
Serbia, Rumania, and Greece. 

The new country called into existence by the will of the 
Powers had an area about equal to that of European 
Turkey — or the state of Maryland. Its pop- ay 

° ania 

ulation was reckoned at 800,000. Of all the 

Balkan Kingdoms Albania was the wildest and most back- 
ward; in fact the country remains to-day rather a con- 
federacy of highland villages than a true national State. 
The Powers, however, treated Albania like other Balkan 
States and followed thcir usual expedient of placing on the 
throne a German prince, borrowed for the purpose. Prince 
William of Wied in 1914 took the title of Mpret of Albania 
and endeavored to Europeanize his troublesome little 
principality. But he had been on the throne only a few 
months when the Great War swept his sovereignty aside, 
and Albania, nominally neutral, became a battle-ground of 
Austrians, Italians, and Serbs. Under various native dic- 
tators and provisional governments Albania has managed 
to maintain her national existence and even to repel Serbian 
claims to the northern part of the territory and Greek 
claims to the south. Albania persists as a proof that a 
state of anarchy seems quite as natural and tolerable to a 
half-civilized people as any elaboration of government. 

The events of the first and second Balkan Wars had a 
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most disturbing effect on the delicate adjustments of the 
i ance European balance of power. The basis of Ger- 
Warsand man and Austrian policy in the Near East had 
er Ehone been the military and political strength of the 

Ottoman Empire. Now the Turkish power 
had almost been swept from Europe, and at a time, too, 
when the Turkish Government had placed reliance on 
German artillery and German leadership. Before the Bal- 
kan Wars the plan of a Near Eastern sphere of influence, 
based on the Bagdad Railway project, had seemed easy to 
accomplish, since the Austrian frontier was in touch with 
European Turkey; now between them lay two Balkan 
Kingdoms, Serbia and Bulgaria, both hostile to Turkey and 
to each other, impossible to unite in any general plan of 
alliance. As ill luck would have it, the victor in both phases 
of the Balkan struggle was Serbia, now more than ever 
hostile to Austria-Hungary because barred from the Adriatic 
by Austrian diplomacy. In August, 1913, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government proposed to Germany and Italy 
the “intention to act against Serbia,’”’ but receiving no en- 
couragement from either ally postponed aggressive action 
for another year. Russia, resolved to protect her Balkan 
interests against Austrian rivalry, now appeared almost 
openly as the champion of Serbia. Italy, held in suspense 
between dread of a southern Slav movement and jealousy 
of Austrian mastery of the Adriatic, hesitated as to where 
to place her sympathies. France rejoiced at the apparent 
check to German ascendancy in Turkey. All congratu- 
lated themselves that the Balkan Wars were concluded 
without directly involving a conflict of the Great Powers, 
even while they recognized that the Treaty of Bucharest 
contained as many dangers for the future peace of Europe 
as had the Treaty of Berlin. 

In spite of the needless bloodshed and frustrated hopes 
The yropet which have marked the history of southeastern 
anization of Europe in the century which has elapsed since 
the Balkans A : 

Europe at large began to take an interest in 
the emancipation of the Balkan nationalities, it is allow- 
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able to end on a note of hope. Greece, Serbia, Bulga- 
ria, Rumania, Montenegro, and Albania have been raised 
from enslaved provinces to free and self-respecting peasant 
democracies. Even Turkey has been awakened for all 
time from the Byzantine sloth which marked the stages 
of her long degeneration. The force of nationalism has 
brought no peace to the Balkans, but it has brought some 
measure of freedom, and with it the fruits of freedom, in- 
dustrial activity, and social experiment. The faults of the 
Balkan States to-day, Turkey included, are frontiersmen’s 
faults, the crudities of young communities, and with them 
goes a hopeful energy which is the virtue of youth. 


CHAP DE REIS 
THE LAST STAND OF ‘PEACE 


The Conference is of opinion that the restriction of military charges, which are 
at present a heavy burden on the world, is extremely desirable... . 

The Signatory Powers undertake to organize a permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, accessible at all times and acting, in default of agreement to the contrary 
between the parties, in accordance with the rules of procedure inserted in the 
present Convention. 

Resolutions of the First Hague Conference 


Tue Great War of 1914-18 was not a more remarkable 
chapter in the history of mankind than the generation of 
peace which preceded it. It is safe to say that 
The Great 5 
Peace of never before had the nations of central and 
ea sf western Europe enjoyed so prolonged a truce 
among themselves. Wars there were, but always 
“marginal” wars, fought either in the half-barbarous 
Balkan highlands or outside Europe altogether in South 
Africa, Manchuria, or Cuba. No great industrial nation 
had to protect its own towns from bombardment, its own 
frontier from invasion. Considering how many diplomatic 
crises arose to give the cabinets apprehension and cause 
flurries on the stock exchanges, considering how sharp were 
national rivalries and how deeply ingrained were old hatreds 
and humiliations, the long peace was a blessing hardly to be 
expected, and perhaps hardly deserved. For the task of 
diplomacy, as most statesmen then conceived it, was not 
to make all nations friends or compel them to submit to a 
common public law, but to preserve the peace by leaguing 
the nations together in alliances so powerful that no foe 
would venture to attack. Up to a certain point this plan 
of securing peace by a ‘‘balance of power’’ worked success- 
fully. But one drawback of a peace based on a system of 
opposing alliances was that if war did come it could no 
longer be limited to a single battle-ground and a simple 


issue, but would tend to involve most of the States of 
Europe. 
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The starting-point of the whole scheme of alliances was 
Bismarck’s conviction that France would never forgive 
Germany for the Franco-Prussian War and the pismarck’s 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine. Prince Bismarck was ™ghtmare: 
a statesman who loved to convert his foes into German 
friends and allies— once he had thoroughly ‘ition 
beaten them. He had incorporated South German States, 
former enemies of Prussia, into his new Prussianized Ger- 
man Empire. He had vanquished Austria and then wel- 
comed her into alliance. In spite of many quarrels, he 
strove always for the friendship of England and Russia. 
When his military advisers convinced him that it was his 
duty to annex French territory, he did so with a heavy heart, 
for it meant that henceforth he would always have to reckon 
with one great European nation as an unchangeable enemy. 
The rest of his life was devoted to a single purpose, to sur- 
round Germany with powerful friends and to keep France 
isolated and impotent for harm. France without allies he 
did not fear. Germany had met and defeated her in single 
combat and could do so again, especially since every year 
added to the wealth and power of the new Empire. But 
Bismarck was haunted by a ‘“‘nightmare of coalitions.’”’ He 
dreaded that a revengeful Austria or an ambitious Russia 
or a jealous England united with France might overbear 
the strength of Germany. 

Bismarck’s most cherished dream was a triple alliance of 
the three autocratic Empires — Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany. But the divergent aims of Russia The Triple 
and Austria-Hungary in the Balkans made it ‘!ince 
impossible to keep both countries into one alliance. So 
Bismarck was forced to content himself with a defensive 
alliance with Austria-Hungary (1879) and with Italy (1882). 
If Germany were attacked by Russia, or another nation 
supported by Russia, Austria-Hungary would come to her 
aid, and similarly Germany would aid the Austrians in a 
defensive war against Russia. Italy, momentarily jealous 
of French colonial expansion, joined the alliance as an 
additional guarantee against France. To supplement this 
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triple alliance of the three Powers of central Europe, Bis- 
marck made a special agreement with Russia (the so-called 
‘“‘reinsurance treaty’’) by which Russia pledged herself not 
to join France in an offensive war against Germany and 
Germany promised in turn not to support Austria-Hungary 
in an offensive war against Russia. Rumania, not a great 
Power certainly, but a small State strategically located on 
the frontiers of Russia and Hungary, was attached to the 
Triple Alliance by special treaties. 

It can hardly be said that a true ‘“‘balance of power”’ 
existed in the days of Bismarck’s Chancellorship. Ger- 
The Dual many dominated European diplomacy and 
Alliance bound to herself by treaty, diplomatic under- 
standing, or the coercive power of fear all the continental 
Powers with the exception of France. Great Britain and the 
United States, secure behind the ocean and their navies, 
were outside Germany’s sphere of influence, but not at all 
inclined to champion France against her. But with the 
passing of Bismarck from the political stage, Germany had 
no longer a statesman who could contrive to remain on 
friendly terms with both Russia and Austria-Hungary. 
Russia, now free from any diplomatic obligations and no 
longer assured of German neutrality, entered into al- 
liance with France. The balance of power was redressed. 
The military power of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy was offset by the military power of France and 
Russia. A military convention of 1893 bound France to 
support Russia if attacked by Germany, or by Austria- 
Hungary supported by Germany, and bound Russia to sup- 
port France if attacked by Germany, or by Italy backed 
by Germany. Never were two countries more unlike than 
France, the most radical of republics, and Russia, the most 
autocratic of monarchies. Their alliance was no ‘“‘love 
match,’’ but rested on the purely diplomatic consideration 
that both nations were afraid of Germany and resentful of 
her dominance. It seemed natural to the diplomatic mind 
that the three Powers of central Europe should be opposed 
by the two great Powers situated at the extremities of 
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Europe and thus be compelled to guard both their eastern 
and their western frontiers.* 

Such was the diplomatic situation at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The opening of the new century 
brought one of the most remarkable diplomatic The 
revolutions-in history. Great Britain, which diplomatic 
had held proudly aloof from the diplomatic geen 
quarrels and alliances of continental Europe, 1°” 
interested only in the upbuilding of her own far-flung 
colonial empire, now became an active partner in the coali- 
tion of nations opposed to Germany. Italy and Rumania, 
still nominally allied to Germany, became completely alien- 
ated in sympathy, chiefly because of their rivalry with 
Austria-Hungary. Now it was Germany that complained, 
as France had complained a generation earlier, of ‘‘diplo- 
matic isolation.’ In all the world Germany could count 
securely on but one ally, Austria-Hungary; all other nations 
were at best uncertain friends and in many cases dangerous 
rivals and potential foes. 

Certainly politics makes strange bedfellows, and inter- 
national politics most of all. If it was surprising to find 
France and Russia in firm alliance, it was doubly 
surprising to find Great Britain joined with them, friends and 
not indeed by formal alliance, but by a diplomatic ee 
friendship (entente) which proved in practice no less firm a 
bond. Diplomatic isolation, which France and Germany 
had found so irksome, was congenial to the British, securely 
reliant on naval power. France was England’s rival in 
Egypt, in the Pacific, in the Mediterranean. As recently as 
1898 France and Britain stood almost on the verge of war 
over the control of the Egyptain Sudan.?_ Russia was still 
less trusted than France. Great Britain had fought Russia 
in the Crimean conflict of 1854-56, and had forced her by 
sharp diplomatic pressure to abandon her policy of crush- 
ing Turkey in 1878. British sympathy was lavishly given to 

1 “Tt is an example of what may be termed checkerboard diplomacy: all the 
red squares have a natural tendency to join in alliance against the black 
squares.” (Charles Seymour, The Diplomatic Background of the War, p. 41.) 

2 See pp. 149-50. 
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the Finns, the Poles, the Jews, the political exiles in Siberia, 
and every other victim of Russian tyranny. Above all, 
England feared for India. One has only to read the early 
stories of Rudyard Kipling, written from the standpoint of 
an Anglo-Indian, to see how generally officers in that out- 
post of empire took for granted a coming conflict with 
Russia, while back in Europe publicists were writing nu- 
merous articles on such subjects as ‘‘ Will the future world 
be Slav or Saxon?”’ On the other hand, the English tradi- 
tion was one of friendship for Germany in general and 
for Prussia in particular. Queen Victoria was of Ger- 
man descent; her husband was a German prince. Such 
able Conservative statesmen as Joseph Chamberlain and 
Lord Salisbury were friends of the new German Empire, 
and the leading light of British liberalism, Gladstone, de- 
clared in the House of Commons: ‘If Germany becomes a 
colonizing Power, all I can say is, ‘God speed her.’ She 
becomes our ally and partner in the execution of a great 
purpose of Providence for the benefit of mankind.” 

The Anglo-German friendship, though often interrupted 
by passing disputes such as the Prussian seizure of Schleswig- 
ese Holstein from Denmark in 1864 and the later 
seizes the dispute over the Samoan Islands, did not ter- 
ucr minate until Germany attempted to rival British 
power at sea. It has often been said that Germany and 
England could no more have quarreled than an elephant 
and a whale. The small professional standing army which 
policed rather than defended the British Empire could not 
be compared to Germany’s armed hosts recruited on the 
Prussian principle of universal military service. On the 
other hand, so long as the British held the seas and guarded 
the landward approaches to India, they had little to fear 
from any army that Germany could muster. But Germany, 
with extensive colonies in Africa and the Pacific, with a 
great and growing merchant marine, with a foreign trade 
vital to the prosperity of the Empire, and, more than all, 
with a pride which would not admit that the Fatherland 
should take second place in any line of human endeavor, 
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determined to create a navy which would be commensurate 
with the greatness of the nation. The Kaiser was im- 
mensely pleased with the idea. ‘‘Our future lies on the 
water,” he declared, and the ‘‘trident must be in our 
hands.” 

The building of the German navy was entrusted to Ad- 

miral Tirpitz, appointed in 1897 as secretary of State for 
the Navy. In 1898 a Navy League (Flotten- The new 
vere) was organized to carry on propaganda for German 
a big fleet and an aggressive naval policy. In "*”” 
1898 the Reichstag approved a shipbuilding program which 
practically doubled the naval strength of the Empire. In 
1900 this program was amended to provide for a still 
greater expansion of the German fleet. The purposes of 
the German Government were announced at the time the 
new appropriations were voted: 

To protect Germany’s sea trade and colonies, in the existing 
circumstances, there is only one means: Germany must have a 
battle fleet so strong that even for the adversary with the greatest 
sea power a war against it would involve such dangers as to im- 
peril his own position in the world." 


Of course the ‘‘adversary with the greatest sea power” was 
Great Britain. The British understood this public threat 
and felt that for the first time since Waterloo they were 
really in danger. 

But while the British would certainly never have per- 
mitted Germany, or any other Power, to outbuild their 
navy, they would not have been so alarmed if Cente 
in other respects Germany had shown a friendly quarrel with 
spirit. The United States at that very time ae 
was also building a sreat navy and so was Japan, yet the 
British press showed very little alarm at these developments. 
Unfortunately a very distinct current of hostility towards 

‘Ingland was observed in the German press, in The Kruger 
the debates of the Reichstag, and in the declara- te!esram 
tions of the German Government. One of the first open ex- 


tA, Hurd and H. Castle, German Sea Power (1913), gives the text of the 
German navy laws. 
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pressions of this hostility was the Kaiser’s famous telegram 
of congratulation to President Kruger of the Transvaal on 
the defeat of the Jameson Raid: 


I express to you my sincere congratulations that without ap- 
pealing to the help of friendly Powers, you and your people have 
succeeded in repelling with your own forces the armed bands 
which have broken into your country and in maintaining the 
independence of your country against foreign aggression. 


That the Jameson raid was a foolish and discreditable ad- 
venture has been admitted even by Englishmen; the real 
sting in the Kruger telegram was the assumption that 
Germany as a “friendly Power’’ might claim the right to 
intervene in behalf of the Boer republics. During the en- 
suing war in South Africa the German Government re- 
mained formally neutral, but German public opinion was 
furiously and almost unanimously hostile, and from that 
time forward sincerely cordial relations between the two 
peoples were never restored.t An even more significant 
cause of Anglo-German hostility was the German project 
for dominating Turkey, strategically as well as commercially, 
in such a way as to threaten the British position alike in 
Egypt and in India. 

Great Britain had been uncomfortably friendless during 
the Boer War, when not only the Germans but continental 
The Entente Europe generally had been distinctly pro-Boer. 
ber azale With the rapid expansion of the German navy 
isolation was no longer safe. Reconciliation with Germany 
seemed for the time being an impossibility. Reconciliation 
with Russia seemed no less out of the question until the 
Russo-Japanese War had put an end to Russian dreams of 
imperial expansion in the Far East. But it was possible to 
bring about a friendly understanding (the so-called entente 
cordiale) with France in spite of ancient enmities and recent 


*B. E. Schmitt, England and Germany, p. 145: “ That struggle, which put an 
end to German aspirations for the incorporation of South Africa in a Greater 
Germany, was the great landmark in Anglo-German relations.” 

2 For the Berlin—Bagdad project see pp. 223-26. 

3 Tentative overtures for an Anglo-German alliance had come to nothing. 
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quarrels. The French were becoming reconciled to the 
British occupation of Egypt and even of the Sudan and 
they desired in return the good will of the British for their 
own policy in Morocco. Théophile Delcassé, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs from 1898 to 1905, was desirous of a close 
diplomatic agreement between the two countries. The 
new ruler of the British Empire, Edward VII, was very 
friendly to France. No doubt his share in the diplomatic 
events of his reign has been much exaggerated, alike by 
German opponents and English eulogists. He was in no 
sense the author of the entente, which was really the com- 
bined work of the French and British cabinets. But his 
position and prestige and his personal tact and charm were 
very useful aids to the diplomats. 

The Anglo-French entente never included a definite de- 
fensive alliance, such as united Russia with France, or 
Italy and Austria-Hungary with Germany. yy. entente 
The British have always claimed that in 1914 was not an 
they were free from any treaty obligation to give NS 
military aid to France. They were free to decide when 
circumstances called for aid. The entente really involved 
three factors: (1) a general arbitration treaty, concluded 
October 14, 1903, by which both countries were to submit 
all disputes to peaceful arbitration unless they concerned 
“honor,” “vital interests,’’ or the rights of other nations; 
(2) a series of important agreements respecting conflicting 
colonial rights, concluded April 8, 1904; (3) an unwritten 
understanding that England and France would henceforth 
strive in all matters to bring their foreign policy into har- 
mony and would stand by each other if either were wantonly 
assailed. England’s position in Egypt was formally recog- 
nized and France was supported in her policy of ‘‘benevo- 
lent assimilation” in Morocco. The German Government 
declared that it saw no peril in the settlement of outstanding 
colonial disputes between Great Britain and France, but it 
resolved none the less that France should never have 
Morocco, unless Germany received adequate compensation 
elsewhere, and further resolved that either Russia or 
Britain should be forced to desert France. 
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The weak point in the French case was that the actual 
annexation of Morocco could not yet be openly avowed, 
but could only be hinted at in secret agreements. 
Germany i ; : 
challenges Spain, expecting that a small strip of Moroccan 
Wcaeg abd territory would ultimately fall to her, and Italy, 
content to recognize France’s position in Mo- 
rocco in return for recognition of her own ambitions in 
Tripoli, might consent to look the other way while France 
strengthened her position in northern Africa. Not so 
Germany. The Kaiser, acting on the advice of von Biilow, 
paid a flying visit to Morocco and informed the native 
Sultan that he was resolved to maintain the complete in- 
dependence of Morocco and to defend the interests of 
- Germany in that country. The moment was well chosen. 
France was unprepared and unwilling to fight Germany 
at that time and on that issue and consented to lay French 
claims before an international conference. France also 
dismissed from office the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Delcassé, doubly offensive to Germany as the principal 
author of the entente with England and as the most ener- 
getic advocate of French imperialism in Morocco. 

An international conference met at Algeciras in 1906 to 
establish the future status of Morocco. It is interesting to 
The note that the United States was represented, as 
peor well as the chief European nations, and that 

President Roosevelt took a keen personal inter- 
est in the course of negotiations. The independence of 
Morocco was reaffirmed and the principle of the ‘‘open 
door,’”’ equal commercial rights to all foreign nations, was 
established. On the other hand, it was recognized that so 
backward and disorderly a country needed foreign help 
and it was provided that France and Spain should under- 
take the task of preserving order. But the Act of Al- 
geciras did not prove to bea final settlement of the question. 
France did not abandon her old ambition of adding Mo- 
rocco to her colonial empire, and the continuous disorder and 
bad government gave her many a pretext for extending her 
authority. It must be admitted that the gradual increase 
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of French ascendancy has benefited the average Moroccan, 
even though it may have violated the spirit of the Act of 
Algeciras and thereby given to Germany just grounds of 
complaint. 

In order to restore to the full the supremacy which the 
German Empire had enjoyed in Bismarck’s time, the 
Kaiser resolved to renew Bismarck’s policy of 

F A German- 
_ a direct understanding between Germany and Russian 
Russia. The Russo-Japanese War afforded an ue d 
opportunity. Though Britain was not directly 
involved in the war, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the 
Dogger Bank incident * had left a legacy of distrust between 
the British and the Russians. The Kaiser hoped to pre- 
pare an alliance of continental Europe against what he 
termed the ‘‘Anglo-Japanese group.” He insisted that the 
treaty must be kept secret from France until +,. 
it was concluded, lest France betray it to Eng- Bjork 
land. Ina private interview at the Baltic town haat 
of Bjérk6 on July 24, 1905, the Kaiser presented the fol- 
lowing proposals to the Tsar: 


I. If any European State attacks one of the two Empires [i.e., 
Russia and Germany], the allied party engages to aid the other 
contracting party with all his military and naval forces. 

II. The high contracting parties engage not to conclude with 
any common enemy a separate peace. 

III. The present treaty will become effective from the moment 
of the conclusion of the peace between Russia and Japan and may 
be denounced with a year’s previous notification. 

IV. When this treaty has become effective, Russia will under- 
take the necessary steps to inform France of it and to propose to 
the latter to adhere to it as an ally. 


The treaty, although approved by both Tsar and Kaiser, 
never went into effect, because the Tsar’s advisers, Count 
Lamsdorf and Count Witte, persuaded him that the whole 
plan was inconsistent with the existing French alliance. 
The very existence of these secret negotiations was not 
generally known until after the Russian revolution of 1917. 


_ 7See pp. 186-87. 
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The most sinister feature of the whole plan was an under- 
standing that “In case of war and impending attack on the 
Baltic from the foreign Power... Russia and Germany 
will immediately take steps to safeguard their interests by 
laying hand on Denmark and occupying it during the war.” 

The close of the Russo-Japanese War and the rejection of 
the alliance with Germany left Russia free to come to an 
Bs 6 OR agreement with England. The same diplomatic 
Rasen: method was followed as in the case of the Anglo- 
ieee of French entente, the clearing-up of outstanding 

colonial disputes and the removal of causes of 
friction. In the case of France, Great Britain had settled 
the questions of Egypt and Morocco, had determined the 
extent of French fishing rights on the Newfoundland coast, 
had delimited African boundaries and respective spheres of 
influence in Siam, and had established a joint government 
over the islands of the New Hebrides. In the case of Rus- 
sia, Great Britain reached an agreement safeguarding the 
independence of Afghanistan, recognizing Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet, and establishing Russian and British 
spheres of influence in Persia. 

The Triple Entente was now complete. France and 
Russia were bound together by a defensive alliance and 
The Triple Great Britain was bound to both by diplomatic 
Entente and policy. The combined armies and navies of the 
ecu Triple Entente greatly outnumbered those of 
the Triple Alliance. Moreover, Italy could no longer be 
relied on as a member of the Triple Alliance. Cherishing 
the hope of annexing Tripoli, an ambition realized in 1911, 
the Italians were inclined to forgive France their old dis- 
appointment of 1881 when France had established a pro- 
tectorate over Tunis. Italy was now a cordial friend of 
France; she had never been otherwise with England. Italy 
also viewed with undisguised alarm the aggressive policy of 
Austria-Hungary in the Balkans which seemed to threaten 
Italian interests in the Adriatic. Serbia was openly hostile 
to Austria-Hungary, particularly after the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908. Rumania showed increasing 
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discontent at the oppression of Rumanian subjects in 
Hungary. Belgium was so apprehensive that Germany’s 
next invasion would pass through her territory that as early 
as 1906 Belgian military representatives carried on secret 
conversations with the French and British for the protection 
of their neutrality in case of attack by Germany. » Portus 
gal was bound to Great Britain by an old alliance, and the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902, originally directed against 
Russia, now brought Japan into the diplomatic group op- 
posed to Germany.? This alliance was renewed in 1905 
and extended to the protection of India as well as of 
Japanese and British interests in the Far East. In IQII 
it was again renewed for a period of ten years with a spe- 
cial clause inserted to prevent Great Britain from being 
dragged into a war with the United States on behalf of 
Japan.’ 

The German Government was resolved to test the 
strength of the ‘Iron Ring’ and discover whether its 
diplomatic isolation was as complete as it feared. 
Austria-Hungary’s successful annexation of Bos- anne : 
nia-Herzegovina in the face of the combined pod aaa 
opposition of Serbia, Turkey, and Russia seemed 
reassuring. Germany was successful also in winning the 
friendship of the Young Turk Party, which had come into 
power by the Turkish Revolution, in spite of the support 
formerly given by Germany to the deposed tyrant Abdul 
Hamid. The Balkan Wars discomfited Germany by weaken- 
ing Turkey and strengthening Serbia and Rumania, but 


t These documents were discovered by the German authorities after they had 
occupied Belgium and published as a belated justification of their invasion, con- 
tending that they amounted to a defensive alliance with France and England. 
But a nation which has the duty to protect its neutrality would be foolish to 
neglect any precautions or ignore any known menace. See J. B. Scott, Diplo- 
matic Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the European War, 2 vols. (1916). 

2 At one time it was proposed to admit Germany as a third partner into the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but Germany showed little interest in the matter, 
probably from fear of being dragged into a war with Russia. 

3 ‘Should either high contracting party conclude a treaty of general arbitra- 
tion with a third power, it is agreed that nothing in this agreement shall entail 
upon such contracting party an obligation to go to war with the power with 
whom such treaty of arbitration is in force.” A general arbitration treaty was 
at that time being considered between Great Britain and the United States. 
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German and Austrian diplomacy won a partial victory in 
erecting Albania as a*barrier to keep Serbia and Monte- 
negro from gaining seaports on the Adriatic. 

What finally convinced Germany that her old predomi- 
nance in Europe had departed was the outcome of the Mo- 

rocco question. On at least three occasions that 
Morocco : 
again a ill-omened country brought Europe to the verge 
AEA of a general war. The first crisis was ended, as 

we have seen, by the Algeciras Congress. In 
1908 the French authorities captured some army deserters 
who had sought refuge with the German consul at Casa- 
blanca and an acute international crisis arose, which was 
ended in 1909 by Germany’s recognizing ‘“‘the special po- 
litical interests of France’’ in Morocco in return for im- 
portant commercial concessions. But Germany did not 
intend to let France establish an actual protectorate in spite 
of the convention of 1909. Taking advantage of some 
disorders which in 1911 had provoked a French military in- 
tervention, Germany sent a warship — the Panther — to 
Agadir ‘“‘to protect the important German interests in the 
territory in question.’”’ As Germany’s commercial interests 
at Agadir were very slight, this declaration evidently meant 
to raise once more the whole Moroccan issue. 

France unsupported by England would have been unable, 
perhaps, to resist Germany’s new move and would have 
Laue been forced either to abandon the plan to con- 
British lion vert Morocco into a French protectorate or else 
Panther the to allow Germany a generous share of Morocco 

for herself. But the British were as reluctant as 
the French to see a German colony in Morocco, near Gibral- 
tar and the entrance to the Mediterranean. Besides, they 
believed that Germany’s action at Agadir meant more than 
a blow at France’s colonial policy, that it was an attempt 
to separate France and Britain and to prove that the entente 
cordiale could not survive a German threat. In order that 
there might be no misunderstanding of the British position 
in the matter, Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
warned Germany in a public address that: 
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If a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace could 
only be preserved by the surrender of the great and beneficent 
position Britain has won by centuries of heroism and achieve- 
ment — by allowing Britain to be treated, where her interests are 
vitally affected, as if she were of no account in the cabinet of na- 
tions — then I say emphatically that peace at that price would 
bea humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours to endure. 


These words were all the more impressive from the fact that 
Lloyd George was the most prominent anti-militarist in the 
cabinet, a lover of peace and an advocate of a good under- 
standing with Germany. 

The German Government had found out what it wanted 
most to learn, whether or not the entente would really bring 
Great Britain to the side of France in time of 

; hat 

danger. French and German diplomats now followed the 
tried to reach a direct agreement, while England, pea : 
having spoken, stood aside. On November 4, 
IQII, negotiations were concluded. France at last ob- 
tained what she had desired for many years, a pro- 
tectorate over Morocco, save for a strip of coastland re- 
served to Spain. Germany was compensated by a large 
part of the French Congo. Officially the German Govern- 
ment declared itself satisfied with the settlement, but at 
heart it felt that Germany had suffered a defeat and had 
lost prestige in the councils of Europe. Public opinion in 
Germany was very bitter and threats of war were openly 
spoken. It is not impossible that war might have come 
during the Morocco negotiations had not the fear of war 
caused a financial panic in Germany and also roused the 
labor and socialist elements alike in France and Germany 
to protest against a European conflict on a colonial issue. 

The British Government realized that the end of the 
Morocco crisis had left Germany in a very dangerous 
temper. It wished to avert war, and to that .,, 
end was willing to concede the German demand Haldane 
for a ‘‘place in the sun”’ (a share of colonial em- """"°" 
pire) where it could be granted without peril to the strategic 
points of the British Empire; also to give assurances that 
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the Triple Entente did not intend to take the offensive 
against the German Empire. The British Government 
commissioned Lord Haldane, who was a statesman of ripe 
experience and a lover of German life and culture, to re- 
assure the German Government as to the course of British 
policy. The German Chancellor requested him to pledge 
the unconditional neutrality of Great Britain in the event 
that Germany was “‘forced to go to war.” The British 
cabinet refused to accept this formula, but proposed in- 
stead a pledge that ‘Aggression upon Germany forms no 
part of any treaty, understanding, or combination to which 
England is now a party, nor will she become a party to any- 
thing which has such an object.’’ In other words, England 
would desert France and Russia if they attacked Germany, 
but would not pledge herself to remain neutral if Germany 
attacked them. Germany would not accept the British 
pledge, though it is difficult to see what more could reason- 
ably have been demanded. The natural result of the failure 
of the Haldane negotiations was to make the British Gov- 
ernment fear that Germany was contemplating an offensive 
war. 

Colonial negotiations were carried on with greater success, 
thanks very largely to the tact and friendliness of Prince 


The Lichnowsky, German Ambassador to Great 
Sem Britain. As far back as 1898 there had been a 
in Africa secret agreement between Germany and Great 
and Asia 


Britain for the division of the Portuguese colo- 
nies between the two Powers in case they ever came upon 
the market. This was thought a very possible case, since 
Portugal was a weak, poor, and backward nation totally 
unable to develop the resources of her vast African empire. 
This treaty was now revised to give Germany a much larger 
share: a great part of Angola, northern Mozambique, and 
the islands of San Thomé and Principe. The Bagdad 
Railway question,’ which had caused more bad feeling be- 
tween Germany and England than anything else except 
naval rivalry, was also finally settled to the satisfaction of 
tSee pp. 223-26. 
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both parties. Germany was allowed to extend the Bagdad 
Railway as far as Basra and granted important commercial 
concessions which almost transformed Mesopotamia into a 
German sphere of interest. The British retained their in- 
fluence on the shores of the Persian Gulf, thus preventing the 
Germans from threatening India from their new point of 
vantage. Both the African and the Turkish agreements 
were, of course, soon invalidated by the Great War. 

There is abundant evidence that in the early months of 
1914 relations between England and Germany were better 
than they had been for the past ten years. 

England was still alarmed over the growth of abate ee 
the German fleet and distrustful of German moves om 
intentions towards France and Belgium. Ger- Sea to the 
many was still irritated over the Moroccan settle- be tee’ 
ment. But at least the two Powers had reached anger 

: . 5 center 
agreement on the chief issues on which they 
were directly divided. In February, 1914, the German 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs told the Reichstag that Anglo- 
German relations were ‘‘recht gut’”’ (very good). The Brit- 
ish cabinet was also optimistic. The storm center was no 
longer in Africa or Mesopotamia, but in the Balkans, where 
the Powers chiefly interested were not Germany and Great 
Britain, but Russia and Austria-Hungary. But all this 
afforded no security for peace, since Germany had made 
Austria-Hungary’s cause her own, and Great Britain and 
France were convinced that behind Germany’s support of 
the Austrian policy lay ambitions that extended far beyond 
the Balkans and menaced the peace of all Europe if not of 
the whole world. 

The succession of diplomatic crises which had created the 
opposing alliances of the Powers continued to influence 
European politics and caused the existing al- “Tighten- 
liances to be made more specific and to assume ing”’ the 

alliances 
a more aggressive character. France and Rus- 
sia worked out in some detail military and naval conven- 
tions. Italy, the disaffected member of the Triple Alliance, 
was promised more active support for her colonial policy. 
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Thus diplomatic agreements, in origin wholly defensive and 
perhaps to the very verge of war defensive in intention, 
came to bristle with armament and threat of war. 

Coincident with the rivalry of alliances and coalitions 
which engaged the attention of the Foreign Offices of the 
The European Powers was an equally eager compe- 
armament tition among the War Offices and the Admi- 
Dae ralties. Nearly every European nation had 
adopted in some form the Prussian principle of universal 
military training in time of peace. Great Britain alone of 
the greater Powers continued to rely on volunteer enlist- 
ment, and in spite of the fact that the British Isles were 
protected by the greatest navy in the world there was active 
agitation in British military circles for compulsory training. 
During 1912 and 1913 important increases were made in 
the military establishments of Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
France, and Germany. The German Army Bill of 1913 
added 60,000 additional recruits to the men summoned 
each year for training; France, almost simultaneously, re- 
stored the three-year term of compulsory military service, 
which had been reduced since 1905 to only two years.* The 
armed peace had become almost as costly as war. 

Naval rivalry was keenest between Great Britain and 
Germany. The Russian navy had been badly shattered 
Naval in the war with Japan and had never recovered 
even its former relative position. The United States 
and Japan had powerful fleets, but they were not expected 
to act in European waters. The French gave up the at- 
tempt to rival Germany in the North Sea and concentrated 
their fleet in the Mediterranean, where they had no effec- 


t Count Max Montgelas, in The Case for the Central Powers, pp. 105-06, con- 
cedes that ‘‘There is no certain proof that this [three-year term] had been de- 
cided upon before the terms of the German Army Bill were known in Paris,” 
but he points out that both measures had been for some time at least under con- 
templation. He estimates the peace establishment of the continental Powers 
in 1914 as: 

Russia, 1,445,000; France, 794,000; Germany, 761,000; Austria-Hungary, 
478,000; Italy, 273,000. But the Russian army, though the largest in the 
world, was rendered partly ineffective by inadequate railroad equipment which 
hampered mobilization. 
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tive rival except Italy. Until the German navy became a 
menace, it had been the British custom to scatter their 
ships all over the world in order to defend every distant 
colony and maintain British prestige wherever British 
traders went. This easy-going policing of the seas was 
ended under the vigorous administration of Admiral Fisher, 
one of the most picturesque old sea-dogs who ever directed 
anavy. He ruthlessly scrapped obsolete ships, introduced 
modern equipment, withdrew warships from distant out- 
posts and concentrated the great bulk of the British navy 
in the North Sea ready for an instant blow at Germany. 
It was no use pretending any longer, with Germany and 
Great Britain filling their home waters with ever larger fleets 
within striking distance of each other, that these fleets 
were built for the world at large and without special refer- 
ence to an expected Anglo-German war. As one British 
imperialist ironically said: ‘“‘Our power is concentrated, 
watching our dearest friends, those Germans who have 
no intention whatever of coming near England!”’ 

In 1906 the British launched the Dreadnought, the first 
large warship fitted with turbine engines and ten twelve- 
inch guns. Never was a vessel more ironically The Dread- 
named, for the launching of this warship pre- nousht era 
cipitated the greatest naval panic in history. It so greatly 
outclassed all previous types of battleship as to render al- 
most obsolete the existing British capital ships. The Ger- 
mans saw their chance and accelerated their building pro- 
gram. They had the great advantage over the British in 
building their navy ‘‘right’’ on modern lines from the very 
start; they were not encumbered like their rivals by having 
a vast amount of capital sunk in old-fashioned boats. If 
they could lay down ships of the new type faster than Great 
Britain, they would have command of the seas in spite of 
the British superiority in total tonnage. In 1908 Germany 
was alleged to be building new warships more rapidly than 
Great Britain. The British public took alarm and a wide- 
spread agitation was started for eight new Dreadnoughts 
(“We want eight, and we won’t wait!” was the campaign 
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slogan). From 1909 on the British Government built ships 
more rapidly than Germany, resolved to meet any cost 
rather than the cost of unpreparedness at sea. 

The naval race was, however, most distasteful to the 
British taxpayer and the British Government repeatedly 


The besought Germany to agree to a “‘naval holiday,” 
British , either in the form of a total cessation of new 
propose S ° 

“naval construction for a period of years or an agree- 
holiday”’ 


ment based on a fixed ratio of capital ships be- 
tween the two Powers. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the British Prime Minister, invited Germany to discuss the 
limitation of naval armament, but Chancellor von Biilow 
returned a refusal. In 1908 King Edward VII asked the 
German Kaiser to end the naval rivalry which was costing 
both nations so dearly; the Kaiser would not even consider 
the matter. New British proposals were answered con- 
temptuously by Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg in 1911 
with the remark that ‘‘any one who seriously considers the 
question of universal disarmament must inevitably come to 
the conclusion that it is insoluble so long as men are men 
and States are States.’’ Lord Haldane in his negotiations 
raised the question of limitation of navies, but without 
result. Sir Edward Grey, British Foreign Minister, and 
Winston Churchill, at the head of the Admiralty, made still 
further efforts to reach a basis of understanding with Ger- 
many, but the most that they could effect was a working 
agreement that for the present Germany would not exceed 
a ratio of ten capital ships to sixteen of the British. 

An even more sinister omen of threatened war than either 
diplomatic alliances or the race of armaments was the at- 
een titude of public opinion in the chief European 
ness countries. The literature on the Great War 
Boe seene a before it happened includes many hundreds of 
books and thousands of articles.t The German invasion of 

« The curious reader will find very accurate predictions of such developments 
as trench warfare and military aviation in The Last Shot, by Frederick Palmer, 
and Anticipations and The War in the Air, by H. G. Wells. Early in 1914 Sir 


Arthur Conan Doyle, in an article ‘‘ Danger!” thinly disguised as fiction, pre- 
dicted submarine attacks on merchantmen as deciding a war against England. 
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Belgium, for example, was not only a matter of discussion 
for the military experts of France and Britain, but was 
openly canvassed in the public press. In 1906, eight years 
before the war, an article in the Fortnightly Review * declared 
that: 


The British Government cannot ignore the probability, verging 
on absolute certainty, that apart from any inducement on general 
grounds for it to combine with France, the next Franco-German 
struggle will commence with an act of violation at the expense of 
Belgian neutrality that will render it compulsory for us to inter- 
vene for the defense of Belgium. 


More ominous than the literature of preparedness was the 
actual glorification of war by a certain type of political 
philosopher. Very seldom did the militarists Modern 
contend that war was good in itself, but very militarism 
frequently that every nation must be either ‘‘hammer or 
anvil” and that a people who had ceased to conquer were 
already decadent. The popular enthusiasm for nationality 
was blended with the legal doctrine that independent States 
are sovereign and have no superior, with Machiavelli’s 
principle that the moral law applies only to private and not 
to public life, and with biological teachings of the “ survival 
of the fittest” in the “struggle for existence.”” These doc- 
trines received their most systematic EXPOSI-  NDo¢ con- 
tion in Germany and may therefore best be fined to 
studied with reference to that country. But the eaierry 
same doctrines, more sketchily expressed, can be found in 


A series of imaginary invasions of England by Germany began in 1871 with 
The Battle of Dorking, and a rather inferior drama on this theme, An English- 
man's Home, played a really important part in the naval panic of 1909. The 
French and German predictions of war were even more frequent than the 
English. Sometimes they took the form of essays on foreign policy, such as 
General Bernhardi’s notorious book Germany and the Next War (1911); some- 
times they were in the form of fiction, such as Frankretch’s Ende, Le Partage de 
l Allemagne, and many others. The number of technical books on military 
affairs and the science of strategy bought by the French and German civilian 
public in the years immediately preceding the Great War was really extra- 
ordinary. Men who had served their term in the army in time of peace, and 
feared to be soon called to the colors in time of war, felt a personal interest in 
the dry details of military science. 

t Fortnightly Review, August I, 1906. More detailed studies were printed in 
the same periodical in February, 1910, and February, 1914. 
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the literature of every country. Von Moltke’s famous 
saying that peace was not even a beautiful dream finds 
exact parallel in the remark of the Englishman Cramb that 
“In the light of History, universal peace appears less as a 
dream than as a nightmare.” * England’s sole superiority 
in the matter was that few Englishmen took such teachings 
seriously. In France chauvinistic journalists, especially 
those attached to the fading cause of monarchy, advocated 
a war to regain Alsace-Lorraine. In Russia imperialism 
took the form of Pan-Slavism, interpreted by some to mean 
merely that Russia should be the friendly ‘‘big brother” 
to all Slavic peoples, but others insisted that the Slavic 
parts of Austria-Hungary and the Balkans, with Con- 
stantinople and the Straits for good measure, must all come 
under Russian dominion. 

Of the greater Powers of Europe, Germany was the least 
content with her position in the world. The great and 
German growing population and trade of Germany, her 
imperialism new fleet and merchant marine, her potential 
military strength contrasted too markedly with the narrow 
confines of Germany-in-Europe and Germany overseas. 
The annexation of Kiao-chau from China, the attempt to 
keep France out of Morocco, the establishment of German 
influence in Turkey, the negotiations with Great Britain over 
the Portuguese colonies, and the effort to win from the 
British the dominion of the seas were so many attempts to 
make up for lost time in the colonial field. Grandiose am- 
bitions were much encouraged by the propaganda of the 
Pan-German League (Alldeutscher Verband), the Defense 
Association (Wehrverein), and numerous other patriotic 
societies, and were echoed in army circles and to a certain 
extent in the universities. That Germany must expand 
was agreed on all hands. Where? Opinion on this point 
was hopelessly divided. Perhaps we may recognize five 
types of German imperialism in the twentieth century. 


: J. A. Cramb, The Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain (written 1900, re- 
published 1915), p. 154. 

? A good discussion of the various schools of imperialism may be found in 
Edwyn Bevan’s The Method in the Madness (1917), one of the better-balanced 
“war books.” 
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One school of expansionists desired above all overseas 
colonies, particularly in Africa. ‘‘A German India in 
Africa’ expresses their ideal. Dr. Solf, Colo- 1. Colonial- 
nial Minister, and Professor Delbriick of Berlin, He 
were leaders of the colonialists. Another, and frequently 
more belligerent, group objected to the colonial plan on 
the ground that while England held the seas no German 
colonial empire would be secure. Their program was de- 
struction of the British fleet and annexation of II. High 
the Channel ports of Holland, France, and Belair’ Party = 
gium as a basis for colonial expansion. Quite different was 
the point of view of those who looked to central Europe and 
prefigured a German Empire which would at least include 
the existing States of Germany and Austria-Hungary and 
might in time comprise Switzerland, The Nether- 111. Mzt- 
lands, Scandinavia, and the Balkan States as well. slouropd 
Mitteleuropa, by Friedrich Naumann (1915), is the best- 
known exposition of the ideaof aconfederated central Europe. 

Most Germans, however, who accepted the idea of ex- 
pansion by land rather than by sea, looked farther than the 
Danube and wished to unite under German IV. Berlin- 
leadership central Europe, the Balkans, Bale Gueloe eae 
Ottoman Empire. This plan depended on the Bagdad 
Railway project, but it involved ultimately the German- 
ization of the Turkish lands and of all countries that lay on 
the road. Dr. Paul Rohrbach was one of the chief advocates 
of a German-Turkish alliance, though he hoped that war 

with England might be avoided. Lastly, a group of fanat- 
ical extremists (who, it must emphatically be said, did not 
represent either the Government nor the people v. World 
as a whole) grasped at nothing short of World ssomniae 
dominion. General Bernhardi, with his motto “World 
power or downfall,” is the best-known of the group, but his 
proposals of conquest were vague compared to those ex- 
pressed in Tannenberg’s Grossdeutschland (191 1), advocat- 
ing a combination of the central Europe, Berlin—Bagdad, 
and colonial plans, together with the annexation of a large 
part of South America and China! . 
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To every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. 
If the twentieth century was the age of most extensive and 
systematic militarist propaganda, it was also 
the great age of the peace movement. Some 
pacifists, like the old-time Quakers, denounced all wars, 
whether of offense or defense, on religious grounds. Count 
Tolstoy, the outstanding figure in Russian life and litera- 
ture, carried the principle of non-resistance to the point of 
objecting even to police power within the nation as well 
as to armies opposing other nations. A second group of 
pacifists rested their case on economic arguments. Norman 
Angell (Ralph Lane) argued very ably, in his famous book 
The Great Illusion (1910), that the prime motive of im- 
perialism, the increase of wealth by the annexation of new 
territory, was a fallacy, since nations grew rich by trade and 
not by dominion and small States were often more prosper- 
ous than heavily armed Great Powers. A third type of 
pacifism centered its attention on political methods and 
advocated disarmament, arbitration treaties, international 
conferences, and a world court for the final settlement of 
international disputes. Finally, the international socialist 
movement represented a type of pacifism all its own, the 
substitution of the class struggle for national rivalry, and 
preached the brotherhood of the workingmen of all nations. 

The peace movement was well organized. In every im- 
portant nation there were peace societies and periodicals 
eee devoted to international friendship. Some men 
work to of wealth contributed lavishly to peace propa- 
avert war ganda; among them Alfred Nobel, the Swedish 
inventor of dynamite, who provided prizes in his will for 
eminent achievements in science, idealistic literature, and 
the promotion of world peace, and Andrew Carnegie, the 
Scotch-American steel king, who built the Peace Palace at 
The Hague. The universities of America and of Europe 
exchanged professors and students with each other and thus 
contributed largely to international understanding. The 
Rhodes scholarships by which German and American 
students studied at Oxford were but the most conspicuous 


Pacifism 
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instance of a growing educational internationalism. Scien- 
tific and scholarly associations were more often than not 
organized on an international plan. At each new inter- 
national crisis protests against war arose alike from 
bankers and traders who dreaded loss of trade, from the 
labor unions and the socialists, and from the whole liberal 
and radical wing of the newspaper press. The fact that 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and many of the Protestant de- 
nominations were scattered among rival nations made 
religious sympathy a counterweight to excessive national- 
ism, and the teachings of the New Testament worked as a 
subtle but continuous influence for peace in all parts of 
Christendom. 

The most important single step towards political inter- 
nationalism prior to the Great War was the establishment 
of the Hague Court. This originated from an 74. frst 
international conference at The Hague, the Hague 
capital of the Netherlands, summoned by ABA eee 
Nicholas II in 1898. The Russian autocrat, although too 
weak a man to keep his country at peace either at home or 
abroad, was attracted by the ideal of universal peace and 
much disturbed at the rising cost of armed preparedness 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary.’ His invitation 
was accepted by the other European nations and the United 
States. No one of the Powers wished to rebuff so altruistic 
a project as an international peace conference, though some 
diplomats had little faith in disarmament or arbitration. 
The Conference of 1899 achieved part of its task, the estab- 
lishment of a permanent arbitral tribunal and a code of 
international customs designed to keep in bounds the hor- 
rors of warfare. But in the more important aims of making 
arbitration compulsory in certain cases and of diminishing 
the burden of armaments the Hague Conference failed al- 


rE. J. Dillon, in The Eclipse of Russia (1918), traces the whole plan to a pro- 
posal of the Russian War Minister, General Kuropatkin, for an agreement with 
Austria-Hungary to stop expenditure on new artillery. Count Witte broadened 
this suggestion into a general proposal for a disarmament conference to which 
all nations would be invited. The Tsar was pleased with the idea and the re- 
sult was the Hague Conference. 
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together. The best that could be achieved was the ex- 
pression of a pious wish for the limitation of armaments 
which the Powers were at liberty to accept or disregard as 
they chose. 

The second Hague Conference which met in 1907 ac- 
complished little more. International law was still further 
The second Codified and defined, but no practical steps were 
Hague taken for disarmament and arbitration remained 
Conference 45 before a matter of voluntary agreement. The 
Conference of 1907 was more representative than the first, 
since it included representatives from Latin America in 
addition to those from Europe, the United States, and 
several Asian lands. A third Conference would have been 
held had it not been for the outbreak of the Great War. 

The attitude of Germany was the great obstacle to both 
ane limitation of armament and compulsory ar- 
opposes dis- bitration. One of the German delegates at the 


oemament Conference of 1899 replied to the argument that 
pulsory | the increased cost of military preparedness was 
arbitration 


crushing the naticns of Europe: 


The German people is not crushed under the weight of charges 
and taxes — it is not hanging on the brink of an abyss, it is not 
approaching exhaustion and ruin. Quite the contrary, public 
and private wealth is increasing, the general welfare and standard 
of life is being raised from one year to another. So far as com- 
pulsory military service is concerned, which is so closely con- 
nected with those questions, the German does not regard this as 
a heavy burden, but as a sacred and patriotic duty. 


Germany threatened to withdraw from the Conference if 
any agreement looking towards compulsory arbitration was 
insisted on, and since German participation was essential to 
any world agreement the matter had to be dropped. 

The Hague Conference of 1907 instituted an Interna- 
tional Prize Court, but the attempt to codify international 
The London 12W relating to national rights at sea by means 
Naval of a special naval conference was a failure. 
Conference : = ave 

Representatives of the chief maritime Powers, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Russia, 
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Japan, Austria-Hungary, The Netherlands, and the United 
States, agreed in 1909 on the so-called Declaration of 
London, comprising such points as blockade rights, contra- 
band, prizes, convoys, right of search, and the like, but this 
agreement was not ratified by Great Britain or several 
other Powers and therefore never went into effect. Al- 
though the British Government had called the conference, 
great opposition developed in England to some provisions 
of the Declaration, on the ground that it too greatly limited 
belligerent rizhts and rendered ineffective the power to 
blockade. Of special interest were the clauses exempting 
the raw material of manufactures (except of war munitions) 
from the list of contraband, and placing some other imports, 
such as foodstuffs, on the ‘‘conditional”’ list as contraband 
only if probably destined for military purposes. 

Two elements of international codperation the Hague 
Court failed to supply: a means of enforcing international 
law and a means of adjusting disputes which +, 
were not legal in character and could not be Concert of 
settled by a Court. Until the League of Na- ded efor 
tions was instituted in 1919, no formal provision had been 
made for either need, but the want was met in some degree 
by the occasional voluntary action of the Great Powers, the 
“Concert of Europe.” In dealing with Turkey and the 
_ Balan States particularly, it was the custom for Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, France, and Great Britain 
to take no action until they had reached an agreement as to 
the policy to be pursued. The practical result was too often 
_ to let matters drift while the Turk continued to misgovern 
and his Christian subjects to plot and carry on petty wars, 
but even this was better than to make the ‘‘ Near Eastern 
Question” the cause of a general European war. The par- 
tition of Africa was also peacefully effected by agreement 
among the Powers, and the crushing of the Boxer movement 
in China brought into codperation not only the European 
Powers, but also the United States and Japan. 

The Concert had many faults. Like other concerts it 
was inharmonious and apt to be disorganized by a false 
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note. It represented none of the small countries and 
tthe was often cynical and brutal in its dealings. 
Concerta It had no legal basis and no stated times or 
crude fore- places of meeting. But because, after all, it 
Reagusict stood for the common interests of Europe in- 

stead of the selfish interests of a single Power, it 
was a better basis for world peace than a balance of power 
maintained by the rivalry of hostile alliances. If events had 
so fallen out between 1900 and 1914 that all problems which 
could not be settled by judicial arbitration or the ordinary 
processes of diplomacy had been left to the common action of 
Powers instead of being used to test the power and prestige 
of rival groups, it is probable that history would not have 
had to tell of the Great War and it is possible that it might 
by this time be able to tell instead of the founding of a 
United States of Europe. 


GHAR TE Rox 
THE STORM BREAKS 


The upshot of all this is, that on the Continent all the Great Powers most con- 
cerned in this crisis were thinking of war in terms of previous experience, and 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century. We were alone in foreboding that 
war in the twentieth century would be unlike anything that had preceded it. 
The abyss was not generally seen even when Governments came to the edge of 
it.... When once we were in the diplomatic crisis we were so occupied in 
searching for practical expedients for solution that there was no time for ab- 
stract argument about the catastrophe of modern war. 
VISCOUNT GREY (1925) 


FRANCIS FERDINAND, nephew of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph and heir to the perilous dignity of the Austrian and 
Hungarian thrones, was rash enough to visit the Francis 
Bosnian city of Sarajevo on June 28, 1914. Al- pediiand 
though since 1908 Bosnia had been a part of his ‘loyal city 
uncle’s realm, there was no foreign city where anf S3™4Jevo” 
Austrian prince, and Francis Ferdinand in particular, would 
have been in greater danger. To patriotic Slavs who wished 
to unite into a single kingdom the Serbian peoples the an- 
nexation of Bosnia had come as a deathblow to their hopes. 
Serbians had the further grievance against Austrian di- 
plomacy that so recently as the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 
_ Austrian influence had prevented Serbian access to the 
Adriatic, condemning Serbia to remain a landlocked State 
economically at the mercy of her powerful neighbor. In 
Bosnia there were many fanatics who saw in the cold, im- 
perious Austrian prince not a gracious sovereign of the next 
reign, nor even a fellow human being, but a political ob- 
stacle to be blasted aside to open a path for national unity 
and economic liberty. 

During his official visit the Archduke was met by a bomb 
hurled at his automobile. One of his suite was wounded, 
but the Archduke himself escaped. He then The 
went to the town hall to hear a formal address HEURES 
of welcome from the mayor. Again he entered his auto- 
mobile. A Bosnian youth, hardly more than a boy, fired a 
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revolver at the passing car and killed both the Archduke 
and his wife. The assassin was arrested and the Austrian 
authorities began their investigation of the antecedents of 
the crime. Historians are still continuing the work begun 
by the Austrian police, but all of the evidence is not in yet 
and much may have perished forever during the years of 
war.t The Serbian Government as such seems clear of any 
direct responsibility for the plot, though indirectly it may 
bear some responsibility for permitting Serbian subjects to 
unite in revolutionary conspiracy with Bosnian rebels. 
The patriotic society Narodna Odbrana carried on the main 
work of anti-Austrian agitation, while a more violent group, 
commonly nicknamed the ‘‘ Black Hand,”’ plotted the crime 
with a Bosnian organization centered at Sarajevo which 
took the initiative and carried it out. Some prominent Ser- 
bian military men, including Colonel Dimitrijevich, of the 
General Staff, were directly involved in the murder plot. 
The responsibility for the murder was one thing; for the 
declaration of war that resulted, quite another. Austria 
acted largely on suspicion and without even our present 
knowledge of Serbian complicity. 

Without realizing it, Gavrilo Prinzip, the Bosnian assas- 
sin, had played into the hands of the enemies of Serbia. 
ee We now know that ever since Serbia’s victory in 
resolveson the Balkan Wars certain influential Austrian 
~ pipitive statesmen had favored a war to put an end to 

Serbian intrigues against the Dual Monarchy. 
The Italian Government revealed during the Great War 
that in 1913 Austria had notified the Italian Government of 
“her intention of taking action against Serbia,’’ but was de- 
terred from war by the unwillingness of Italy and Germany 
to act with her. But the murder of 1914, encouraged by 
Serbians if not by Serbia, furnished an excuse for decisive 
action. The ‘man in the street’’ in Vienna or Buda-Pest 
could be counted on to support the diplomats now that his 


t For example, we do not know why the Austrian authorities took such in- 
adequate precautions to guard Francis Ferdinand on his perilous visit; nor how 
many in the governing circles in Serbia had guilty knowledge of the conspiracy. 
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fatherland had suffered a concrete, human grievance.t The 
German peorle, with their racial pride and contempt for the 
backward, illiterate Balkan Slavs, fully shared this senti- 
ment. We find the German Kaiser declaring on June 30, 
1914, “‘The Serbs must be cleaned up and that quickly,” 
and later commenting on a British proposal for media- 
tion between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, ‘Grey commits 
the mistake of putting Serbia on a level with Austria and 
other Great Powers! This is unheard of! Serbia is a pack 
of robbers and has to be held accountable for its crimes!” 
Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, was inclined to be 
content with a diplomatic victory, pointing out that the 
hostile attitude of Russia and Rumania would endanger the 
safety of Austria-Hungary if war were forced on Serbia. 
On the other hand, Count Berchtold, Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, resolved from the first that Serbia must 
have military punishment, whatever the risk. His view 
prevailed.’ 

In an Austrian punitive expedition against Serbia Ger- 
man support was essential to keep Russia from intervening 
on Serbia’s behalf. So Austria notified the Germany 
German Kaiser on July 5th that the aim of the ers 
Austrian Government ‘‘must lie in the isolation Hungary a 
and diminution of Serbia’”’ and suggested an al- ‘ee hand 
_liance with Bulgaria. The German Government pledged 
full support to whatever action Austria-Hungary might find 
it necessary to take. The Kaiser consulted a few military 
and naval experts as to the readiness of Germany for a Rus- 
sian war — if it should come to that — and then departed 
on his yacht for a cruise in Norwegian waters.3 Germany’s 


To get the Austrian point of view the American reader should imagine 
the assassination of a Vice-President of the United States by an American 
of Mexican descent arising from an ‘‘over-the-border’”’ conspiracy to reannex 
Arizona and New Mexico to the Mexican Republic. Would there not be an 
immediate cry in Congress and the press for a punitive expedition against 
“barbarous Mexico’? 

2 A careful student of the German and Austrian archives, opened since the © 
war, declares that Berchtold ‘more than any one else was responsible for the 
World War.” (Sidney Fay, American Historical Review, July, 1920, p. 619.) 

3 No formal ‘‘Crown Council” took place at that time. 
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motive in supporting the Balkan policy of Austria-Hungary 
appears to have been twofold. One phase was defensive: 
Austria-Hungary was considered Germany’s first line of de- 
fense against Russia and the Slavs in general, and must 
therefore be supported as an indispensable ally. The other 
phase was imperialistic: Serbia was the one obstacle to the 
Berlin—Bagdad project, or a sphere of German influence ex- 
tending from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. Turkey 
and Bulgaria were open to German influence, but Serbia 
would enter no political combination including her enemy 
Austria-Hungary. Therefore to Germany, as much as to 
her ally, Serbia was an obstacle on the path to empire. But 
the German Government certainly hoped that the war would 
be confined to the Balkans. As late as July 18th Foreign 
Minister Jagow wrote to the German Ambassador at London 
““The more determined Austria shows herself, the more 
energetically we support her, the more likely it is that Rus- 
sia will keep quiet. Some blustering at Petersburg will not be 
wanting, no doubt, but Russia is not really prepared now.” 
On July 23d, nearly a month after the assassination of 
Francis Ferdinand, Austria-Hungary sent an ultimatum to 
The Serbia embodying the demands which Foreign 
ultimatum Minister Berchtold and his associates had agreed 
of July 23d i 
to make. A complete acceptance was de- 
manded by the evening of July 25th. The Serbian Govern- 
ment was asked to print an official apology for anti-Austrian 
propaganda and to pledge good behavior in the future. 
Other demands were: (1) to suppress all publications hostile 
to Austria-Hungary; (2) to dissolve the Narodna Odbrana, 
the Serbian patriotic association which had carried on active 
propaganda against Austria-Hungary, and all similar so- 
cieties; (3) to remove from the schools anti-Austrian 
teachers and schoolbooks; (4) to remove from the civil and 
military services all officials objectionable to Austria- 
Hungary; (5) to admit Austro-Hungarian officials into 
Serbia to ‘‘codperate in the suppression of a movement 
directed against the territorial integrity of the monarchy”’; 


’ 


(6) to admit Austro-Hungarian officials into the judicial 
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inquiries regarding anti-Austrian conspiracies; (7) to arrest 
certain Serbian officials, accused of abetting the Sarajevo 
murders; (8) to dismiss officials who had failed to prevent 
conspirators crossing the Bosnian frontier; (9) to apologize 
for the unfriendly remarks of “‘high Serbian functionaries.”’ 

The drastic character of these demands, the threatening 
language in which they were couched, and, above all, the 
brief time limit of forty-eight hours caused general alarm 
outside Germany and Austria-Hungary. Sir Edward Grey, 
British Foreign Minister, declared that he “had never be- 
fore seen one State address to another independent State a 
document of so formidable a character.’’ Nevertheless, he 
advised Serbia to return a conciliatory answer to the ulti- 
matum. Other Powers gave similar advice and the Serbian 
Government made up its mind to submit. 

A very submissive reply was sent just before the expira- 
tion of the time limit. Serbia accepted in substance all 
demands except the participation of Austro- : 
Hungarian officials in suppressing anti-Austrian haoaey 
propaganda on Serbian soil and in the judicial beets Bee 
investigation of the conspiracy which led to the 
Sarajevo assassination. Even these points the Serbian 
Government offered to refer to the Hague Court or to the 
Mediation of the Great Powers. Statesmen in England, 
France, Russia, Italy, and even Germany thought that an 
Austro-Serbian war had been averted. The German 
Kaiser himself, who up to that time had been urgent in ad- 
vocating extreme measures against the Serbs, declared that 
after the Serbian reply ‘‘capitulation of the most humili- 
ating kind is thereby announced to the whole world and 
through this every cause for war disappears.” To the 
general consternation of Europe, Austria-Hungary pro- 
nounced the Serbian reply unsatisfactory, refused to re- 
open negotiations, and on July 28th declared war against 
Serbia. The next question was, what would Russia do? 
Should Russia remain quietly neutral while Serbia was oc- 
cupied by Austrian armies there would be no danger of a 
general European war until some new international crisis 
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arose, as no other Power was disposed to risk a war to rescue 
Serbia. But should Russia become embroiled with Austria- 
Hungary, Germany would stand by her ally and all hope 
of ‘‘localizing the conflict’? would be gone. 

Russia was in no submissive mood. The conquest of 
Serbia by Austria-Hungary appeared to the Russians at 
Racsx once an outrageous oppression of a small nation, 
Ours allied to Russia by race and language and diplo- 
matic friendship, and a direct injury to Russian influence in 
the Balkans. Belated assurances from Austria-Hungary 
that no annexation of territory was intended did not satisfy 
the Russian Government, since even if these assurances had 
been trusted, without annexing Serbia, Austria-Hungary 
could reduce her to a vassal State. Rather than permit 
that, Russia would go to war with Austria-Hungary and 
even, if need be, with Germany. But Russia wished to 
avert such a contingency if possible. Therefore, while pre- 
paring to use the threat of military force if necessary to 
coerce the Austrians, Foreign Minister Sazonov repeatedly 
urged a peaceful settlement of the Austro-Serbian crisis, 
even offering a cessation of Russian military preparations if 
Austria would agree to recognize the question as one ‘‘of 
European interest’’ and permit examination of the Austro- 
Serbian crisis by the Powers. 

England was now awake to the peril of a general European 
conflict. Sir Edward Grey deluged Germany with pro- 
Sadead posals for friendly mediation and a conciliatory 
Paes eae settlement. He suggested a conference of the 
tional ambassadors of the Great Powers to examine 
conference the whole situation and find some basis of agree- 
ment which would avert the impending war (July 26th). 
Even after Germany had rejected this proposal and Austria- 
Hungary had actually begun war against Serbia, he con- 
tinued to suggest expedients for a peaceful settlement. He 
went so far as to announce (July 29th) that England left 
it to Germany to avert war by any form of international ° 
action which Germany might prefer, whether mediation 
arbitration, or direct negotiation between the parties con- 
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cerned.* He endorsed the German suggestion of Austro- 
Russian negotiation, and when this seemed ineffective pro- 
posed that Austria halt her troops on Serbian soil and sus- 
pend hostilities until the resources of diplomacy had been 
exhausted. 

These appeals did not leave Germany wholly unmoved. 
At least two men high in the German service were now ac- 
tively and honestly working for peace. Prince 4 givided 
Lichnowsky, who was indeed opposed to giving awe Ws 
any support to the Balkan policy of Austria-_ the critical 
Hungary, continued to urge the German Gov- > 
ernment, which he represented in London, to accept the 
British proposals for mediation. Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg was not willing to go so far as Lichnowsky, 
since he held it would be contrary to Germany’s dignity 
and prestige to abandon her ally or permit foreign media- 
tion and, especially, a conference at London, between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia. But privately he urged 
moderation on the Austro-Hungarian Government and 
tried to persuade it to meet Russia halfway. Unfortu- 
nately for the peace of the world, Lichnowsky was without 
influence in Berlin and Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
was a man of weak character, willing to carry out a policy 
which he himself recognized as wrong. The military party 
was demanding instant action on the ground that if Russia 
were given time to mobilize on the German frontier the 
war, if it came, must end in a defeat for Germany. The 
Kaiser was daily more and more of their opinion; he had 
also been intensely irritated at the British suggestion of 
mediation, since he had taken the position that Austria- 
Hungary must have a free hand in dealing with Serbia and 
that no foreign nation must be permitted to interfere. But 
he desired to prevent a general European war. His own 
plan for preserving peace was to go over the head of all 
officials and diplomats and appeal to the Tsar directly to 


t Mediation was ready to come into operation by any method that Ger- 
many thought possible if only Germany wouid ‘press the button’ in the inter- 
ests of peace.” 
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stop mobilization and keep Russia neutral in the Austro- 
Serbian conflict. When this failed, he finally went over 
without reservation to the militarists. 

The decisive factor in Germany’s resolution for war was 
the mobilization of the Russian army. Mobilization is 
The not in itself an act of hostility (history shows 
Russian instances of mobilization during a diplomatic 
mobilization isis that was none the less passed over without 
war), but it is the most serious threat, short of war itself, at 
the command of diplomacy. Russia had authorized mo- 
bilization in the south, as a threat to Austria-Hungary, as 
early as July 25th, though final measures were delayed till 
July 29th. But as Germany was giving diplomatic support 
to Austria-Hungary in the Serbian crisis and was certain to 
follow it with military support in the event of an Austro- 
Russian war, the Russian military authorities found it ad- 
visable to take measures preparatory to a general mobiliza- 
tion, north as well as south, in spite of the assurances of 
Russia’s desire for peace which the Tsar sent to the Kaiser. 
On July 30th general mobilization was decreed. 

Russia’s mobilization threw Germany into panic. The 
military party were sure that Russia now intended war. 
Cutting short negotiations, the German Govern- 


Germany 3 

dedaies ment on July 3ist sent an ultimatum to Rus- 
ar on ‘ - 5 3 ane : 

Russiaand sia demanding immediate demobilization of the 

France Russian army, and followed it by measures of 


preparedness, and on the next day (August Ist) by full 
mobilization and a formal declaration of war. France was 
Russia’s ally, and Germany therefore took for granted that 
a war with Russia would mean a war with France also. The 
German Ambassador even received secret instructions to 
demand, in case France promised neutrality, that the 
French fortresses of Toul and Verdun be occupied by Ger- 


* Diplomatic inquiries addressed to Germany convinced Sazonovy and his col- 
leagues that Germany would not exert any influence to halt Austria’s own 
mobilization against Serbia which had been the cause of Russia’s partial mo- 
bilization. As a matter of fact, only a few hours later Germany did put pres- 
sure on Austria, but Russia was not aware in time to halt her own prepara~ 
tions. 
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man garrisons till the end of the war with Russia, a demand 
which the French Government would, of course, never have 
accepted. In order to appear to the world, and especially 
to Great Britain, as clearly on the defensive, France with- 
drew her troops ten kilometers from the frontier and prom- 
ised to respect the neutrality of Belgium. The German Gov- 
ernment gave as an excuse for declaring war immediately 
against France that French military aviators had thrown 
bombs near Nuremberg. The rumor was later contra- 
dicted by the Mayor of Nuremberg himself, but the real 
justification for the German declaration of war on France 
was the practical certainty that France, which had given 
Russia diplomatic support, would in any case have gone to 
the aid of her ally. On August 3d Germany began war 
with France. 

The question naturally arises why did Germany assume 
the burden of responsibility for initiating the war in western 
Europe instead of following the French ex- why 
ample of withdrawing troops from the frontier eomeey 
and respecting Belgian neutrality? The reason against the 
was purely military. As France could mobilize 
more quickly than Russia, the prearranced plan (the 
“Schlieffen plan’’) of the German General Staff was for a 
rapid thrust at Paris with all the force which Germany 
could muster while defending the eastern frontier against 
Russia with a mere handful of troops. Then, when the 
Russians had fully mobilized and become aggressive, the 
Germans, already victorious in France, could shift their 
main forces to the east. From the strategic point of view 
this was possibly a sound decision, but it left altogether out 
of the reckoning the effect on public opinion of the neutral 
and belligerent countries. 

In France the effect of the German attack was to destroy 
all remnant of party division and anti-military agitation. 
The Socialists rallied to the flag without excep- pas itic 
tion in spite of their natural resentment at the rally in 

, R : France 
murder of their leader, Jaurés, by a fanatical 
“‘natriot.’”’ At the other extreme, royalists who had spent 
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their lives in futile dreams of overthrowing the Republic 
were proud to accept service in its ranks. 

The German attack on France had an almost equally pro- 
found influence on public opinion in Great Britain. As long 
Pagland as the crisis remained an eastern European 
warns affair, confined to Russia and Serbia, the British 
ae, public was not greatly concerned. Newspapers 
gave more space to the Irish situation than to the rising 
storm in the Balkans. Sir Edward Grey informed the 
French Ambassador that ‘Even if the question became one 
between Austria and Russia, we should not feel called upon 
to take a hand in it’’; but on the same day (July 29th) he 
warned the German Ambassador that, if Germany attacked 
France, ‘I did not wish him to be misled by the friendly 
tone of our conversation into thinking that we should stand 
aside.’”’ But the German Government had already made 
the decision for war with France. This is shown by the 
German Chancellor’s proposal of July 29th that if Great 
Britain would remain neutral Germany would promise not 
to annex any part of France, but that he could not promise 
that Germany would not annex the French colonies or re- 
frain from invading France by way of Belgium. This 
proposal was at once rejected, but Sir Edward Grey 
promised that, if Germany would coédperate with Great 
Britain to avert war, ‘‘My own endeavor will be to promote 
some arrangement to which Germany could be a party, by 
which she could be assured that no aggressive or hostile 
policy would be pursued against her or her allies by France, 
Russia, and ourselves, jointly or separately.’’ Such ap- 
peals were too late. The Kaiser wrote the following com- 
ment on a dispatch of July 3oth, ‘‘Our consuls in Turkey and 
India must incite the whole Mohammedan world to a wild 
revolt against this detestable, lying, and unscrupulous na- 
tion of shopkeepers, for if we are to bleed to death, then 
England shall at least lose India.” 

The exact extent of England’s obligation to aid France 
has been a matter of much discussion. Tiere was no treaty 
of alliance, but in 1912 Sir Edward Grey assured the 
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French Ambassador in London that ‘if either Govern- 
ment had grave reason to expect an unpro- 
voked attack by a third Power, or something ee 
that threatened the general peace, it should im- "te pad 
mediately discuss with the other whether both 
Governments should act together to prevent aggression and 
to preserve peace.” In the Morocco crisis of 1911 the Brit- 
ish Government had virtually pledged military support to 
France should Germany push her demands to the point of 
declaring war. The French had concentrated their fleet in 
the Mediterranean in 1912, abandoning the North Sea and 
the English Channel to the policing of the British fleet. In 
view of all these facts the French were justified in consider- 
ing that England had a moral obligation, even if not a legal 
one, to sustain France in a war with Germany, unless the 
responsibility lay clearly with France and not with Ger- 
many. Yet up to the time when Germany invaded Bel- 
-gium, the British Government refused to give France a 
definite pledge of aid. In the cabinet, in Parliament, in the 
press, and in the country at large there was a division of 
opinion. Every one sympathized with France, but many 
peace-lovers shrank with instinctive horror from plunging 
into the vortex of a great European war. The British 
fleet, assembled for review, remained ready for action, but 
the word of command was not given. All that Sir Edward 
Grey could inform the German Ambassador was that Our 
attitude would be determined largely by public opinion 
here,” that he could give no promise of neutrality even if 
Belgium were not invaded, and that “we must keep our 
hands free.” 

All this hesitation and indecision, which might have 
lasted for many days, came to an end with the German in- 
vasion of Luxemburg (August 2d) and the simul- sre 
taneous threat to invade Belgium. On the Haetaees 
same day the British Government, still reluctant Co aany 
to declare war, gave a qualified promise to pro- 
tect French shipping in the Channel and the North Sea. 
On August 4th German troops crossed the Belgian frontier, 
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and the British Government recalled its Ambassador from 
Berlin and announced that it would take all necessary 
measures ‘“‘to uphold the neutrality of Belgium.” This 
amounted to a declaration of war. Excitement in Berlin 
was intense. In spite of the efforts of the German Govern- 
ment to protect it, the British Embassy was stoned by 
a mob. The Kaiser, with a characteristically theatrical 
gesture, divested himself of all honors and decorations he 
had received from the British Government in past times. 
The Chancellor expressed his horror that Great Britain 
should have gone to war “‘just for a scrap of paper’’ (the 
treaty guaranteeing Belgian neutrality). All over Ger- 
many burst a wave of fury against England which lasted 
for months. 
The invasion of the neutral States of Luxemburg and 
Belgium had been for fourteen years at least an integral 
: part of the plans of the German army in the 
Why 5 oars 
Germany event of a war with France. Of course this in- 
Belin tention was not openly avowed by the German 
Government, but the German strategic rail- 
roads leading to the Belgian frontier, the secret ‘‘conver- 
sations’”’ of Belgian officers in 1906 with British military 
experts for defensive action against Germany, the public dis- 
cussions in the press of Germany’s military plans show that 
the invasion was no last-minute resolution.t The frontier 
between France and Germany is short; it is guarded by a 
chain of the strongest fortresses in the world, and behind it 
lies a rough, hilly country through which it is impossible to 
move armies vast enough to overwhelm the French defense. 
Worst of all, from the standpoint of the invader, the sharp- 
est, steepest slopes of these hills face towards the Rhine. 
Nature has protected Paris by her own inimitable system of - 
earthworks. The plains of Belgium, on the contrary, are 
almost as level as a carpet and form an ideal terrain for 
maneuvering millions of soldiers. This was what the Ger- 
man Chancellor meant when he justified the invasion of 
neutral Belgium and Luxemburg on the ground that ‘we 


* For a discussion of these topics, see pp. 253, 261. 
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are now in a state of necessity and necessity knows no law.” 
The western battle-front now extended from Switzerland to 
the Dutch province of Limburg. The Germans were careful 
not to violate Swiss or Dutch neutrality, because to extend 
their front unduly, and open it to attack on too many sides, 
would be as great a handicap as to narrow it to the French 
frontier. 

The neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed by an inter- 
national treaty of 1839 in which the five Great Powers of 
Europe at the time — Austria, France, Great 

iets C 5 The legal 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia — pledged them- aspect of 
selves to respect and to maintain against viola- eaviae 
tion the neutrality and territorial integrity of 
Belgium. Luxemburg was neutralized by a diplomatic 
agreement in 1867. Germany inherited the obligations of 
Prussia and never publicly disavowed them. It is clear, 
therefore, that the invasion of 1914 was, from the stand- 
point of international law, a threefold crime: (1) it is an 
established principle that no neutral nation may give aid to 
the military operations of a belligerent country or permit 
its territories to be used for the transportation of troops, 
and therefore no belligerent has a right to make this de- 
mand of a neutral; (2) Belgium and Luxemburg were not 
only neutral States —like Spain or Sweden — but neu- 
tralized States placed under international protection and 
forbidden to take part in any war unless directly attacked; 
(3) Germany had promised, with the other guarantor 
Powers, not only to respect, but to support, by force of 
arms if need be, the neutrality of the two neutralized 
countries. Luxemburg protested, but did not resist the 
German invasion, which is scarcely surprising considering 
the tiny proportions of the Grand Duchy. Belgium, though 
a small kingdom, had a regular army and put up a gallant 
resistance which had a vitally important effect on the 
fortunes of the war. As Belgium had the means to resist, 
to have permitted a German march through Belgium into 
France would have been a violation of her own obligation to 
defend her neutrality and a virtual act of war against 
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France. Belgium was not offered a choice between peace 
and war, but only a choice of foes. 

The obligation resting upon Great Britain to defend 
Belgian neutrality seems on its legal side absolute and in- 
Why Eng- escapable. From the moral point of view, no- 
land was _‘ thing in the whole war appealed more strongly to 
interested in British sympathies than the conduct of Belgium 
econ of in facing terrible odds at the call of CuUty amelie 

mingled with these altruistic sentiments was a. 
well-grounded belief that British interests were directly in- 
volved in the fate of Belgium. For centuries it has been a 
cardinal principle of British policy not to permit the little 
countries across the narrow seas to become absorbed into. 
a great imperial system hostile to Great Britain. It was 
largely on this ground that England aided the Dutch. 
against Philip II of Spain, took part in the coalitions 
against Louis XIV of France, remained implacably hostile 
to Napoleon, insisted during the Franco-Prussian War that 
both sides respect Belgian neutrality,’ and threw the entire 
resources of the British Empire into the Great War. Rea- 
sons have been given why Great Britain might have entered 
the war in 1914 to save France even if Belgium had not 
been involved. But it was the invasion of Belgium which 
moved the hesitating Government in London to instant and 
decisive action and which rallied behind that Government, 
with only individual exceptions, all classes and parties of 
the British people. 

Other nations were soon drawn into the great coalition 
bikecns against Germany. Montenegro entered the war 
Rontusgt on August 7th from sympathy with Serbia, a 
Montenegro natural step, since the two kingdoms were of 
enterthewar the same race and speech and shared common 
political aspirations. Japan and Portugal became involved 


* Bismarck was so wise a man that he not only respected Belgian neutrality 
during the Franco-Prussian War, but took care to alienate British sympathy 
from France by revealing a plot of Napoleon III to annex Belgium. If Ameri- 
cans will imagine some great European Power seizing and fortifying Cuba 
and filling its harbors with hostile submarines, they will get some idea of the 
strategic interest of England in the safety of Belgium from foreign occupation. 
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as allies of Great Britain. During the first month of the 
war Japan demanded that Germany evacuate the leasehold 
of Kio-chau, and, on Germany’s refusal, proceeded to at- 
tack the fortification of Tsing-tao. In November the 
fortress fell and with it Germany’s last hope for a military 
base in eastern Asia. Portugal did not formally enter the 
war until 1916, but at various times acknowledged her readi- 
ness to aid the British cause if her ally should request her 
aid. The vast colonial domain of Portuguese Africa was 
thus added to the spoils of war which might have been 
claimed by a victorious Germany. 

One weakness in the coalition against Germany was that 
it consisted of so many nations, diverse in policy and inter- 
ests. If all else failed, Germany could hope to rier 
win by persuading an important enemy to con- Entente 
clude a separate peace. To safeguard them- pecs an 
selves against this peril the British, French, and 
Russian Governments agreed on September 4th not to 
make peace separately and to reach a common understand- 
ing as to the terms of peace. This agreement transformed 
the coalition of the Triple Entente into a war-time triple 
alliance, and henceforth the nations opposing Germany 
were commonly called the ‘‘Entente Allies,” or, simply, the 
‘* Allies.” 

Germany and Austria-Hungary were not so fortunate in 
finding allies as were the Entente Powers. The only re- 
cruits which they were able to win were Turkey 

; : Turkey and 
and Bulgaria. Turkey entered the war in No- Bulgaria 
vember, 1914, as a consequence of giving refuge pam 
to German cruisers and sanctioning hostile acts 
against Russia, but Turkish intervention sooner or later 
was inevitable, owing to Germany’s great diplomatic in- 
fluence at Constantinople and the natural fear that a power- 
ful and triumphant Russia would be a dangerous neighbor. 
Bulgaria did not openly enter the war until October, 1915, 
but for many months past King Ferdinand’s Government 
had been planning an attack on Serbia in which Bulgaria 
might reconquer the part of Macedonia lost in the second 
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Balkan War. Bulgaria’s entry into the war and the military 
occupation of Serbia filled in the gap between Austria-Hun- 
gary and Turkey and united into one alliance all the lands 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. ‘‘ Berlin—Bagdad”’ 
was no longer an ambitious dream, but a realized fact. 

After August 4, 1914, only one of the Great Powers of 
Europe remained neutral. Italy from the first had refused 
The to support her allies, Germany and Austria- 
position of | Hungary, in what she regarded as an offensive 
te, war against Serbia, Russia, and France. Her 
neutrality was of great advantage in the first days of the 
war, since France could with full confidence transfer all her 
armies to the German front without leaving a force to watch 
the Alpine passes in the south. But there was a long step 
from friendly neutrality to active participation in the war 
on the side of the allies. Germany hoped to keep Italy 
neutral throughout the war and with this aim induced the 
Austro-Hungarian Government to promise compensation 
as a reward for neutrality. Italy was promised the south- 
ern part of the Tirol, a slight rectification of frontier in the 
northeast, and a sphere of influence in Albania. Trieste 
would remain Austrian, but enjoy local self-government and 
have an Italian university. These were fairly generous 
concessions, but the Entente Allies could afford to offer 
Italy far better terms. 

On April 26, 1915, Italy made a secret treaty at London 
with representatives of Great Britain, France, and Russia. 

Italy agreed to declare war on Austria-Hungary, 
The most : : 5 
iaroasot and in return would receive, in the event of a 
the eeret_ common victory: (1) the Trentino and southern 
Tirol as far as the Brenner Pass; (2) Italia Ir- 

redenta east of the Adriatic including Gorizia, Gradisca, 
Istria, and the islands of the Gulf of Quarnero; (3) northern 
Dalmatia and islands off the Dalmatian coast; (4) the port 
of Valona in Albania and its hinterland; (5) full title to the 
A*gean islands of the Dodecannese, already occupied by 
Italy; (6) a sphere of interest in Asia Minor; (7) a right to 
an increased colonial domain in Africa if France and Britain 
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annexed the German colonies; (8) a claim to share in war 
indemnities and facilities for a war loan; (9) an agreement 
not to permit any diplomatic action by the Papacy con- 
trary to the wishes of the Italian Government. 

In spite of the opposition of the advocates of neutrality, 
under the able leadership of the veteran politician Giolitti, 
Italy declared war on Austria May 23d. On taly joins 
September 5th Italy adhered to the agreement of the Allies 
the Allies not to make a separate peace. But, curiously 
enough, it was not until August, 1916, that Italy declared 
war on Germany. Italy’s quarrel was much more with 
Austria-Hungary than with the German Empire. The 
Italian people, as a whole, had sincere sympathy with 
England, France, and Belgium, and a real dislike of Prussian 
militarism, but their immediate national interests were far 
more concerned with the balance of power in the Balkans 
and the Adriatic than with Poland or the Rhine. 

In 1916 the Allies won another recruit. Rumania like 
Italy had an “‘Irredenta.”’ Eastern Hungary had a popu- 
lation largely Rumanian, though the Rumanian  pymania 
element was mixed with considerable minorities inne 
of Magyars, Germans, Jews, and Serbs. The two op-. 
Austrian province of Bukowina had a mixed Pormtumtes 
population of Ruthenians and Rumanians. In Russia, 
Bessarabia was a mixture of many nationalities including a 
million Rumanians. By siding with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, Rumania might hope to win Bessarabia. By 
joining the Allies, Rumania would obtain, in case of victory, 
~ the much greater prize of all the lands of Rumanian speech 
in Austria-Hungary.t On August 27, 1916, Rumania de- 
clared war on Austria-Hungary. As in the case of Italy, 
national interests coincided with national sentiment. Ever 
since the second Balkan War, Rumania had been in sym- 
pathy with Serbia and hostile to Bulgaria, and the Ru- 

« By a secret agreement of August 17, 1916, Rumania was promised Buko- 
wina, Transylvania, and the Banat of Temesvar. Fortune was to prove kinder 
to the Rumanians than either group of belligerent Powers. The victory of the 


Allies gave Rumania the Rumanian lands of Austria-Hungary and the col- 
lapse of Russia enabled Rumania to annex Bessarabia also. 
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manians had a heavy-score against Hungary because of the 
mistreatment of their fellow nationals in Transylvania by 
the dominant Magyar race. 
The reasons which led the United States to enter the 
Great War belong to another chapter. But even before the 
United States entered the war, and while China 
aegis and the countries of Latin America still re- 
ie mained neutral, the coalition of the Entente 
Allies included five of the Great Powers — 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and Japan — and 
five of the smaller nations of Europe — Serbia, Montenegro, 
Portugal, Belgium, and Rumania. In all human history 
no such alliance had been formed. It included approxi- 
mately half the population of the world and more than half 
of the armies and navies. The command of the sea was as- 
sured from the day that Great Britain entered the war, and 
this brought with it not only the power to blockade the 
coastlines of the enemy, but the opportunity to trade with 
neutral nations overseas. Germany and her allies had in the 
main to depend on their own resources for all the thousand 
needs of war; the Entente Allies could import what Europe 
did not supply from Asia, Africa, the Americas, and the 
island world of the Pacific. Until the collapse of Russia in 
1917, the mood of the Entente Alliance was optimistic. 
Germany, it was conceded, might win victories at the start 
owing to her high degree of military preparation, but each 
month would exhaust her wealth and reduce her man power, 
while Russia and Great Britain were gradually augmenting 
the resources of their vast empires. ‘‘Time,” it was said, 
‘fights on our side.” 
But Germany and her allies had advantages, perhaps less 
obvious, but of equal importance. Their resources were 


dwantaces inferior, but more easily available. Geography 


of the was their friend. The name given to the al- 
Seeley liance, the Central Powers, is the clue to this 


advantage. Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and the Turkish Empire formed a compact and con- 
tinuous block of territory. This territory was soon rounded 
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out by important conquests — Serbia, Montenegro, Rus- 
sian Poland, Belgium, Luxemburg, northeastern France. 
Troops and munitions could be rapidly shifted to any front 
where they were needed. With this geographical unity 
went the corresponding advantage of unity of command. 
The very weakness of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key was in a way an advantage to Germany because it 
meant that Germany’s allies left to her the unquestioned 
military and diplomatic leadership. The warfare on every 
front from Flanders to Mesopotamia was conducted as part 
of a single campaign, the defense of particular turrets of a 
common fortress. 

The Entente Allies, on the contrary, fought the war as a 
succession of isolated campaigns. Russia could not readily 
send troops to the aid of France nor could the western Allies 
easily come to the aid of Russia. Great Britain had to send 
her armies by sea to any war zone where they were needed 
and the protection of her transports absorbed a large part 
of her energies. Japan confined her activities to eastern 
Asia and the Pacific. The British Empire overseas was at 
such an immense distance from the principal seat of war 
that only a small part of the potential wealth and man power 
of India, Canada, Australia, or British Africa could be di- 
rectly utilized. Not until the last stage of the war did the 
Entente Alliance achieve a perfect codrdination of military 
effort." 

How will the Great War of 1914-18 seem to the historian 
of a hundred years hence who can look back on its diplo- 
macy, its strategy, and its net effect on human 25) ray 
progress as impartially as we to-day view the of the 
wars of Napoleon? No doubt he will have bash cnpn 

fore him much evidence still buried in official archives or 
unofficial diaries that will serve to correct the partial judg- 
ments of to-day. But then, as now, historians will prob- 
ably widely differ, not so much as to the actual sequence of 


« There is a grim truth in the saying, “Napoleon was not such a great general 
after all; he only had to defeat coalitions!” The marvelous success of such 
generals as Frederick the Great and Napoleon was due in part to the disunity of 
their enemies. 
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events as to the importance which must be attached to them. 
Apologists for the Central Powers declare that the funda- 
mental cause of the war was Russia’s mobilization, which 
transformed a Balkan crisis into a general European crisis. 
Apologists for the Entente Allies would lay greater stress 
on Austria’s determined insistence on crushing Serbia, on 
Germany’s ‘‘blank check” promise of diplomatic support 
to Austria, and on Germany’s sudden declarations of war 
against Russia and France while negotiations were still in 
progress. Two things seem fairly clear. First, that no 
European Civil Government desired a general war in 1914, 
though in every country some of the military regarded war 
as inevitable. Second, that the war could have been averted 
if the Central Powers had accepted at any stage of the nego- 
tiations the British proposals for a general conference on the 
whole situation. 

Quite apart from the special warlike initiative of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary in 1914 is the deeper question of re- 
sponsibility for the whole tangled diplomatic situation in 
which Europe was enmeshed. For this all the Powersmust 
bear some responsibility, as they had all sought hie re in 
special alliances and secret understandings sure to provoke 
apprehension in the opposite diplomatic camp. Foreign 
Minister Jagow’s defense of Germany’s refusal of an inter- 
national conference in 1914 is enlightening: ‘‘A fresh di- 
minution of our prestige was not endurable for our posi- 
tion in Europe and in the world. The prosperity of States, 
their political and economic successes, are based on the 
prestige that they enjoy in the world.” This dangerous 
philosophy of a national prestige which must- not make con- 
cessions, most clearly dominant in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, but too much in evidence in every Foreign Office, 
lay back of every diplomatic and international rivalry which 
led to the Great War. 


GAPE R xX 
THE GREATEST WAR 


We are aghast that a single group can put ten million soldiers under arms, but 
is it not significant that so large a part of mankind can make common cause? 
Even concede that this community of action is due to the pressure of a common 
danger, and that it cannot be relied upon to outlive the present situation, it still 
means much that so large a number of men have seen this common danger and 
have been able to lay aside old jealousies and make mutual sacrifices to avert 
it. And this community of action did not begin with the war, and is not likely 
to end with it. Look at a map of France in the twelfth century, or of Germany 
even in the early nineteenth century, and see if men have made no progress to- 
ward cohesion and regular community of action. It is just because men have 
so greatly widened their horizon and have developed so much community of 


action, that these latter-day conflicts are so terrible. 
H. H. Powers 


Durinc the Great Peace of 1871-1914 science and invention 
had vastly altered the arts of civilization, and of all these 
arts none had been more completely revolu- A new type 
tionized than the art of war. The military CAE: 
academies still studied the campaigns of Napoleon as il- 
lustrative of the eternal principles of strategy, but on such 
topics as the mobilization and equipment of a modern army, 
the use of railroads in transportation, the effect of modern 
artillery, the use of aviation, Napoleon’s campaigns were 
as out of date as those of Julius Caesar. Even the Franco- 
Prussian War seemed to the up-to-date military engineer a 
quaint historical pageant, like the Crusades. The wars of 
the early twentieth century gave hardly a hint as to what a 
general European war would be like. The Boer War was a 
cavalry campaign in a distant grassland country; the Russo- 
Japanese War was a colonial struggle between a rising 
Oriental nation and the most backward of European 
Powers; the Turkish-Italian conflict was a mere ‘ aftairLO 
police” in barbarous Tripoli; the two Balkan Wars did not 
involve a single Great Power. Such conflicts provided 
valuable hints to the European War Offices and confirmed 
or upset the abstract theories of experts, but they furnished 
no real precedents for the Great War. 
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Perhaps the greatest innovation of the new type of war 
was the virtual abolition of the old distinction between the 
The armed army andthenation. Inthe eighteenth century 
Hono an army was a small group of highly trained 
professional soldiers, recruited from stolid peasants, ad- 
venturers and the unemployed of the city slums. It con- 
tained a large proportion of foreign mercenaries who had no 
possible patriotic motive in their service, and who were 
equally dreaded by the civilian population of the country 
they served and the inhabitants of the country they were 
fighting against. The Napoleonic Wars intensified the 
patriotic impulse, making war an affair of nations as well as 
of kings. Soldiers were now usually recruited from the na- 
tion which they served, and in some countries, as in Prussia, 
military duty might be asked of any one. But there was 
still a broad distinction between the army and the civil 
population. Armies remained small and highly specialized, 
and the great mass of the people, even in war-time, carried 
on ‘‘business as usual.” Even patriotic and well-inten- 
tioned civilians in Great Britain and France thought it no 
sin to smuggle goods across the Channel while their coun- 
tries were at war. Munitions consisted of guns, powder, 
bullets, and war-horses. Science had still to reveal what 
could be done with apparently innocent commercial sta- 
ples, such as rubber, copper, and cotton, to defeat an en- 
emy. The army represented the nation as a picked foot- 
ball team represents a college. The civilian public cheered 
its ‘“‘team” to victory, mourned with it in defeat, willingly 
paid its expenses, and volunteered whenever necessary to 
fill gaps in the ranks. But beyond that there seemed no 
way to serve. 

Modern war has proved much more exacting. The 
obligation of service escapes no one, and there are but few 
Mobilizing lines of civilian activity that cannot be turned 
every one ~~ to the purposes of war. Are you a chemist? 
They can use you in the nearest factory. A photographer? 
Learn to be an aérial scout. A baker? Run a field oven 
for the army. A dentist? You can repair the wounded 
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jawbones of soldiers in the hospital. A landscape painter? 
Just the man for designing “ camouflage” (protective color- 
ation) for cruisers and motor trucks. Do you speak Rus- 
sian or Portuguese? You can be an interpreter or a censor 
of correspondence. Women were no longer confined to the 
old tasks of farm work, hospital service, and the knitting of 
socks. They were employed to make shells, to run auto- 
mobiles and trolley cars, to take the places of men in office 
work, to prepare entertainments for soldiers wearied by 
overwork or bored to inefficiency by prolonged waiting in 
camp, and for every other possible post of usefulness from 
acting as elevator “‘ boy” in an office building to the manage- 
ment of business enterprises and branches of government 
administration. It is probable that every belligerent na- 
tion at least doubled its military efficiency by using women 
in the fields, in the factories, and for a thousand services 
behind the lines. Even little children could contribute 
their mite to victory by farm work, messenger service, and 
petty economies. From the Indo-Chinese coolie mending 
roads in France to the subtle literary artist turning his pen 
to war propaganda there was not a talent too great or too 
small or too remote from the business of fighting to find 
employment during the course of the war. 

Civilian life as such practically disappeared. There were 
strictly military activities such as fighting and nursing the 
wounded, and there were sub-military activities War 
such as agriculture, manufacture, transportation, socialism 
and commerce; but all were directed by order of the Govern- 
ment to definite ends. You could be punished for selling 
grain above a certain price, or failing to give priority on a 
railroad to certain necessary commodities, or correspond- 
ing with an enemy subject, or trading abroad without a 
license, or traveling without a passport, or printing uncen- 
sored military information in a newspaper. Every Gov- 
ernment used the freest hand in fixing prices and regulating 
trade, condemning and confiscating private property, sup- 
pressing strikes, taxing profits out of existence, forbidding 
the collection of debts (the moratorium), and interfering 
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with what used to be called ‘the rights of property”’ and 
“the natural laws of economic competition.”’ Even neutral 
rights, as we shall see, were more and more disregarded as 
the war continued. 

This universal mobilization and war-time socialization 
of industry deserves special emphasis, for it underlies most 
Increasing Of the peculiarities of the Great War. It ex- 
ruthlessness plains why belligerent nations were able to con- 
ee tinue the fight to the point of exhausting all 
their available wealth instead of surrendering as soon as 
the soldiers had shot off the existing supply of ammunition 
and as soon as the Government had run short of funds. It 
explains the fact that victory depended in the long run as 
much upon civilian morale as upon the courage of the army. 
“We will win,’ ran the French soldier’s proverb, ‘‘if those 
civilians can hold out!’’ Finally, it explains to some degree 
the cruelty and ruthlessness which gives the Great War a sad 
preéminence among the conflicts of civilized nations. In 
most wars of modern times the civilian was granted special 
immunities as a “‘private citizen.’’ Unless he forfeited his 
status by spying or engaging in irregular warfare, he could 
not lawfully be mistreated or killed or despoiled of his 
property. But in the Great War this distinction disap- 
peared. Bombardments were as often directed against 
railroad stations, munition factories, and government 
offices as against fortresses. Invading armies confiscated 
or destroyed private property without compensation when- 
‘ever the slightest military advantage could be gained. 
Merchant ships, since they contributed indirectly to the 
economic efficiency of the enemy, were sunk as readily as if 
they had been hostile cruisers. 

Another distinctive characteristic of the Great War was 
the development of the science of military transportation. 
A war of Since the Franco-Prussian War not only had 
SARINESIS railway mileage been greatly increased, but a 
new instrument of warfare, the automobile, had transformed 
the ordinary roads to routes of rapid transport. It became 
possible for the first time in history to place in the field 
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millions of men and keep them amply fed and equipped for 
years in succession. On the western front both groups of 
belligerents were amply served by rail routes and broad 
level roads for motor transport. On the eastern front 
Germany had such a superiority over Russia in railway 
mileage and quantity of rolling stock as to nullify Russia’s 
greater man power. As the demands of war increased, the 
chances of victory depended more and more upon the rail- 
roads (every American veteran will remember the French 
freight cars guaranteed to transport ‘‘40 men or 8 horses”’), 
the endless stream of motor lorries along the white French 
roads, and the converted merchant ships plying as trans- 
ports across the English Channel and the Atlantic. No 
other war has depended so greatly on the ‘‘services of 
supply.” 

The most picturesque development of the war was the 
new science of military aviation. Both airship and airplane 
were still in the experimental stage in 1914. The The war 
Germans pinned great hopes on Count Zeppe- in the air 
lin’s invention of a large dirigible balloon with a rigid metal 
framework. These battleships of the air carried large crews 
for hundreds of miles and made spectacular raids on Lon- 
don and other important cities. Their usefulness was 
limited, however, by the fact that they made good targets 
for airplane attacks and anti-aircraft batteries, and once 
hit were apt to catch afire as their hydrogen escaped and 
burned in the air. A much more important instrument of 
war was the airplane. The airplane, being heavier than the 
atmosphere, had not the lifting power of the airship. Itdid 
not rise so rapidly nor cruise over so wide an area nor carry 
so large a crew. But it had advantages of its own. Air- 
planes were so cheap that they could be built by the thou- 
sand; they could fly at enormous speeds, rising to one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour, and perform complex 
maneuvers in the air; they could be as effectively equipped 
for fighting with machine guns and for dropping bombs on 
the enemy as the larger and costlier airships. Many types 
of airplane were developed, some specialized for aérial com- 
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bat with enemy airplanes and airships, some designed for 
bombing, others constructed for scouting and artillery ob- 
servation. Not until the very end of the war did either 
group of belligerents have so marked a superiority in air- 
planes as to gain a command of the air, in the sense in which 
we speak of the British fleet commanding the sea. Each 
innovation in aérial warfare was studied and imitated by 
the enemy in a keener spirit of competition than the com- 
mercial rivalries of peace will ever know, for to fall behind 
in this new weapon would mean certain defeat. 

The reason why the supremacy of the air was so vital to 
the fortunes of war was not the incidental damage which an 
The cavalry airship or airplane could inflict by bombing, but 
OF nasal the far more important function of scouting. 
The aviators were the eyes of the army. They could map 
out the whole system of hostile entrenchments and direct 
artillery fire where it could inflict the greatest damage. 
Most important of all, they could detect a concentration of 
troops behind the enemy lines and thus inform their com- 
manders of an expected attack. Like cavalry scouts of 
olden times they were an insurance against surprise. An 
army without aircraft under modern conditions would go 
into action blindfolded. All of its plans for an offensive 
would be plain to the enemy, but its own measures of de- 
fense would have to rest largely upon guesswork. If either 
belligerent group had possessed in 1914 anything approach- 
ing the great aérial fleets of 1918, the war could hardly have 
lasted six months. 

The development in artillery was on more familiar lines, 
and yet this department of military science produced some 
Supercan- | Of the most surprising novelties of the war. The 
non British and French were well equipped with light 
artillery and machine guns, but the Germans astonished 
the world by moving heavy artillery of unprecedented 
dimensions. In their first campaign on the western front 
they attacked French and Belgian fortresses with siege 
howitzers varying from 28 to 42 centimeters caliber 
(11.2 to 16.8 inches) and in their last campaign, in 1918, 
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they shelled the city of Paris from a distance of more than 
seventy miles, three or four times the maximum distance 
attained by earlier types of long-range cannon. 

Other new instruments of warfare, such as poisonous 
gases and the armored “‘tank,’’ were special developments 
of trench warfare and will be considered in that >. man 
connection. Like no other war in history, the behind the 
Great War was a conflict of machines, of in- a 
genious mechanisms on land, on sea, below the waves and 
above the clouds. Such mechanisms were indispensable 
to victory against a foe similarly equipped, and yet, by 
themselves, they did not suffice. Nothing is stranger than 
the way the old survived in the midst of the new. Aircraft 
could dominate a country from above, submarines could 
threaten it with starvation, artillery could blast a way to 
victory, but the infantryman lost nothing of his former im- 
portance. He alone could occupy and police the land which 
the new war machines had opened to him. Behind the 
shell barrage and the cloud of poison gas came the man with 
the bayonet to destroy in hand-to-hand conflict the last 
resistance of the enemy. Old-fashioned devices, such as 
the steel helmet and the hand grenade, long obsolete in 
war, again came into practical use. Earthwork entrench- 
ments protected with barbed-wire entanglements proved 
more valuable means of defense than the elaborate Brial- 
mont fortresses of concrete and steel which lined the French 
frontier. Man power remained one of the cardinal factors 
of war. 

The demands of the new warfare on the man behind the 
gun were greater than at any time in the past. Owing in 
part to the vast size of the armies engaged and Continuous 
the speed with which railroad and automobile battle 
could spread them over a whole countryside, and in part 
to the deadlock of trench warfare which soon replaced open 
battles in the field, the armies of the Entente Allies and of 
the Central Powers were in constant touch from the first to 
the last day of the war. In all former wars battles were 
isolated incidents in a long campaign. Two armies would 
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go out to seek each other. They would spend weeks, per- 
haps months, in slow strategic movements and at last meet 
on some limited plot of open country, the “‘battle-field.” 
Within a few hours the battle would be over and a defeated 
army fly in wild rout from the pursuing victors. But 
the Great War was one unbroken battle. For the sake of 
convenience it may be divided into campaigns and opera- 
tions, but even on the quietest sectors of the line (where the 
daily dispatches chronicled ‘‘nothing to report’’) there was 
always more or less fighting and a slowly growing casualty 
list. In an active sector the strain of battle might be main- 
tained for weeks without intermission. ‘‘Waterloo?”’ said 
one British soldier. ‘‘We are fighting five Waterloos a 
week.’’ Since human nature cannot endure incessant labor 
and nervous tension, it soon became the custom to shift 
troops frequently from the front trenches to reserve en- 
campments behind the line or to quieter sectors of the front, 
replacing them with fresh and rested men. But even with 
this relief the soldier’s physical endurance and moral cour- 
age were tested as never before. 

In one respect, at least, science wrought an important 
alleviation of the soldier’s lot. In the wars of the nine- 
Medical teenth century, even down to the American cam- 
PEOSECSS paign in Cuba, disease usually claimed many 
victims for every death on the battle-field. The Japanese 
in their war with Russia were the first to show, on a con- 
siderable scale, that even under the hard conditions of an 
active campaign an army could be kept in normal health. 
In the Great War all the principal belligerents took such 
careful hygienic precautions as to keep the sick-list down 
to a quite manageable basis. Except for a typhus outbreak 
in Serbia and the great influenza scourge of 1918, which 
affected civilians equally with soldiers, the Great War did 
not result in any widespread epidemic. Such familiar 
campaign scourges as typhoid, cholera, tetanus, and gan- 
grene almost disappeared. There was marked improvement 
in the treatment of wounds, both in the emergency “first 
aid”’ at the front and the subsequent treatment in the base 
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‘hospital. Of those who lived to reach the hospital at all, 
the great majority recovered health sufficiently to enter 
active service again or to be usefully employed behind the 
lines. German physicians, for instance, claimed that about 
nine tenths of their hospital cases were discharged cured 
and less than two per cent died. 

Not all the possibilities of twentieth-century warfare 
were at once apparent. The Germans had cut short nego- 
tiations expecting to overwhelm France before 
Russia could complete her mobilization. The ieee ie 
improved methods of transportation which had mae ofan 
so greatly increased the rapidity of military 
movements seemed for that reason to point to a very brief 
war. In Bismarck’s time Prussia had defeated Denmark, 
Austria, and France in a few decisive battles; and subse- 
quent conflicts, such as the American victory over Spain, 
the Japanese triumph over Russia, and the two Balkan 
Wars, seemed to confirm the current military theory that 
under modern conditions there would be no wearisome al- 
ternations between victory and defeat, but that one bellic- 
erent would from the very first win and hold a decisive 
superiority. The Entente Allies inclined to the same opin- 
ion. At first they sent to the trenches men who had later 
to be recalled for expert service in munitions factories. 
When Lord Kitchener, the British War Minister, warned 
England to expect a three years’ war he was commonly 
considered a pessimist. The first phase of the war, the 
rush of the German army from the Belgian frontier to the 
outskirts of Paris, was indeed as rapid and eventful a cam- 
paign as Europe had ever known. It helda false promise 
of open battles and an early decision. Who could have 
foretold the four years of trench warfare that were to 
intervene between the German offensive in the autumn 
of 1914 and the victorious advance of the Entente 
Allies? 

The German army advanced along the whole line from 
Switzerland to the Dutch frontier. In eastern France it 
made slow prozress because of the hilly country and finally 
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came to a halt before the line of great French fortresses 
guarding the valley of the Meuse — Verdun, 


hee wage: Toul, Epinal, and Belfort. In southern Alsace 
Fee the Germans repulsed a French offensive which 


aimed to recapture the ‘‘lost provinces,’’ Alsace 
and Lorraine. Throughout the war the French held a little 
corner of Alsace, but they could make no further progress 
at this point. Forces sufficient for extensive attacks in the 
Vosges Mountains could not be spared from the ampler 
battle-fields of northern France and Belgium. 

The great bulk of the German army marched on France 
by way of the level plains of northern Belgium. At Liége, 
The the border fortress on the German frontier, the 
Belgian Belgians held back the German advance for 
campaige three days (August 4th to 7th). Here the new 
German siege guns had their first test. A few heavy shells 
dropped almost vertically on the fortress turrets crushed 
them like eggs under a hammer. The little Belgian army 
was swept back towards the French frontier. The French 
abandoned a series of incomplete counter-offensives along 
the Franco-German frontier to send aid to hard-pressed 
Belgium. By August 20th the British succeeded in taking 
the initiative with their recently landed expeditionary 
force under Field Marshal Sir John French. On the same 
day the Germans entered the Belgian capital of Brussels. 
Two days later they captured the fortress city of Namur. 
The combined British-French-Belgian army, outnumbered 
by the German army of invasion, held the field from August 
20th to 24th and then began a retreat along the entire front 
which extended from Mons to Verdun. 

Now the zone of battle shifted from Belgium to northern 
France. The Belgians still held a part of Flanders from 
‘aes Antwerp to the coast, but the main French and 
German British armies had fallen back to French soil. 
avers °" General Joffre, the French Commander-in-Chief, 

decided not to risk a battle until the entire 
available forces of the Allied armies in the west could be 
effectively codrdinated and placed on an advantageous 
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battle-ground. To risk a premature counter-offensive, 
while the French and British divisions were still scattered 
and disorganized by the rapid German advance, might lead 
to irretrievable disaster. The little British contingent on 
the extreme left of the French line was in particular danger 
of being overwhelmed by the German advance or out- 
flanked by a westward extension of the German line. 
General von Kluck, commanding the German right, hurled 
his wearied troops against the British in daily battle during 
the long retreat from Mons, giving and receiving terrific 
losses. The French fortresses on the Belgian frontier 
proved as impotent to delay the German advance as had 
the Belgian defenses themselves. Paris was in imminent 
danger. The French Government transferred some of its 
essential administrative offices to the distant city of Bor- 
deaux as a precaution against the possible loss of the capital. 

But General Joffre was retreating not to avoid the in- 
evitable battle, but hoping to find a better time and place 
for it. He was resolved to make his stand be- yy. stana 
fore Paris because France could not afford the before 
loss of the capital. The capture of Paris would ~“” 
mean to Germany a trophy of victory which could not fail 
to have the profoundest effect on public opinion in every 
belligerent and neutral country; it would also mean the 
control of the most important center of French industry 
and railway transportation. By September the German 
right already threatened Paris, while farther east the French 
line had been driven south to the valley of the Marne, bend- 
ing in a sharp concave between Paris and Verdun. Here a 
stand must be made, or many other departments must be 
abandoned to the invader. 

On Septembef 6th began the battle of the Marne. Von 
Kluck had abandoned the direct march on Paris to swing 
his army east and south and to break the French py. pattle 
line. The German commanders believed that of the 
their first task was to crush the main French EES 
army by a battle in the open field; then Paris would lie at 
their mercy. But this change in the direction of the Ger- 
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man attack gave the French and British an opportunity for 
a counter-attack on the weakened right of the German line. 
The Germans had underestimated the capacity for offensive 
action of the exhausted British regiments and the hastily 
reorganized French forces. But when the Allies threatened 
to turn the German line on the west by vigorous attacks in 
the neighborhood of Paris (the battle was so near the city 
that the military governor of Paris commandeered a thou- 
sand taxicabs to carry troops from Paris to the front!), von 
Kluck realized his blunder and withdrew his troops to the 
north. The Germans saved themselves from being out- 
flanked, but at the cost of weakening the center of their line. 
General Foch detected a gap in the German line where only 
a thin covering of troops held the marshes of Saint Gond. 
By a sudden thrust at this point he compelled the enemy to 
mend their error by a rapid retreat. The Germans had 
made their supreme effort, and the Allied line held firm 
from Paris to Verdun, as well as from Verdun to Switzer- 
land. The battle of the Marne did not satisfy the hopes of 
either side for a conclusive victory of the Waterloo type, 
but it saved Paris, it saved the forts of eastern France, it 
permitted the Allies to recapture the offensive, and it shat- 
tered to pieces the whole war plan of the German Gen- 
eral Staff. 

The main German army fell back on prepared entrench- 
ments along the river Aisne after failing to break the French 
ahetrace position on the Marne. But to the north and 
tothe sea west there was a great extension and consolida- 
tion of the German line. The campaign in northern France 
had left the situation in Belgium a little uncertain; the fate 
of Antwerp and the Flemish coast towns still hung in the 
balance. The British, French, and Belgians tried to extend 
their lines through central Belgium, thus saving the sea- 
coast and the resources of western Flanders. The Germans 
tried to occupy the whole of Belgium and the coastline of 
northeastern France. Neither side was wholly successful 
in its strategic aim. Antwerp was isolated and besieged 
and the Germans reached the sea at Zeebrugge and Ostend. 
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But the Allies were in time to save a corner of Flemish ter- 
ritory around Ypres and to insert a permanent barrier of 
entrenchments between the German army and the French 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne. This meant that 
the British could continue to send reénforcements across the 
English Channel by the shortest route from England to the 
battle-line. Had the Germans captured the Channel ports 
it would have been very difficult for the British to take an 
important part in the war by land. 

The city of Antwerp, an important commercial center on 
the river Scheldt and one of the most strongly fortified 
cities in Europe, remained a thorn in the side of The siege of 
the German army of occupation in Belgium. 4"*werP 
The Germans attacked it during the last week of Septem- 
ber, battered down its fortresses with sieze artillery, and by 
October 9th compelled the final evacuation of the garrison. 
The British and French could spare only a small force for 
the relief of the doomed city, and this relief expedition 
was compelled to join the Belgian retreat. A few British 
marines were driven beyond the Dutch frontier and there 
interned for the rest of the war. 

The German army was now the de facto Government of 
Belgium, save for the western tip of Flanders where the 
British and Belgian armies lay entrenched. In 

4 What 
northern France the German lines enclosed a Germany 
rough triangle of land bounded by the Belgian eg es 
frontier and by trenches running west along the 
Aisne from Verdun to the valley of the Somme, and thence 
north to Belgium. Less than a twentieth part of France 
was occupied by the enemy, but within this area were the 
principal iron and coal mines of the country and four fifths” 
of the iron and steel manufacture. Many industrial towns 
lay in the invaded district, including Lille, the fifth largest 
city in France. The loss of her chief industrial region 
greatly crippled France and forced her to rely in part on 
munitions supplied by Great Britain or bought in the 
neutral market of the United States. During the next four 
years Germany’s possession of Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
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northeastern France proved of immense value to her con- 
duct of the war on every front. The coal and iron mines 
supplemented the resources of Germany, and the factories 
were transformed into German munitions works or were 
stripped of their machinery for use in German factories 
along the Rhine. Even the crops and cattle were requisi- 
tioned for German use while their owners starved or lived 
on foreign charity. 

The policy of the German army of occupation in France 
and Belgium was to make the task of policing easy by crush- 
ee ae ing the spirit of resistance from the first. It had 
of terrorin long been an accepted military principle that a 
Helgi private citizen fighting as a franc tireur (that is, 
unattached to any regular army) was liable to military 
execution. But the Germans extended this principle from 
individuals to communities. They made a practice of hold- 
ing as hostages the chief men in each town, such as the 
mayor or the village priest, and executing them in case 
German soldiers were attacked by any townsman. This 
practice of hostage-taking had been widely employed in 
ancient warfare and by barbarous nations, but was termed 
“‘obsolete’’ by writers on international law in the nineteenth 
century. Sometimes a town or a whole section of a city was 
laid in ruins as a warning to others. The most famous 
instance of this was the burning of a section of Louvain 
from which the fire spread to the library and university, on 
August 26, 1914. Another harsh practice was the levying 
of extortionate fines on conquered cities under threat of im- 
mediate destruction. The many sporadic and individual 
cases of cruelty reported at the time of the invasion of 
Belgium signify less in the long run than these deliberate 
policies adopted by the highest military officials and sanc- 
tioned by the German civil Government. 

Belgium bore up with remarkable courage against the 
Incidents Tule of the conqueror. Cardinal Mercier, one 
s oe of the chief Roman Catholic dignitaries of the 

Kingdom, protested boldly against each new in- 
fraction of national liberty. Under the very eye of the 
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German censorship a group of Belgian patriots printed and 
distributed a revolutionary newspaper, La libre Belgique. 
The Belgian civil officials withstood so far as possible the 
illegalities of the German civil or military officials whom the 
fortune of war placed over them. Some of Belgium’s new 
despots advocated the permanent annexation of Belgium 
to the German Empire and compelled thousands of Belgians 
to emigrate to Germany and labor in German factories 
under penalty of imprisonment for willful idleness. This 
revival of slavery in modern times provoked world-wide 
protest, and the United States formally warned the German 
Government that such a policy would be ‘‘in all probability 
fatal to Belgian relief work.’’ Similar deportations took 
place in northern France. During the Bissing régime the 
German civil governor, Baron von der Lancken, ordered 
. the execution of an Enzlish nurse, Edith Cavell, for assist- 
ing British prisoners of war to escape. The execution was 
permitted by military law, but it deeply wounded the 
humane sentiment of neutral countries. 

One of the German policies in Belgium might have had 
important results if the general reign of terror had not so 
eee completely alienated the sympathy of all classes 
attempt to of the population. This was to weaken Belgium 
co by separating the Flemings from the French- 

speaking Walloons and thus split the country 
into its two constituent races. The Flemings were close 
kin by race and language to the Dutch and North Germans 
and had old political feuds with the Walloons, but since the 
German yoke pressed heavily upon Flanders as well as upon 
southern Belgium, very few Flemings took any active 
interest in the German pians for a ‘‘free and independent” 
Flanders. 

After the Germans had fallen back to the Aisne and had 
Teele pushed through Flanders to the sea, the war of 
lock of the | Movement ended in the west to be succeeded by 
eas anew type of combat, the war of the trenches. 

Along a front of some six hundred miles stretched 
two opposing lines of earthwork entrenchments, protected 
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at most points by barriers of barbed wire. At first the 
trenches were mere emergency shelters designed to con- 
serve man power while awaiting the expected renewal of 
open battle. But when the campaign of i914 ended with- 
out giving either side a decisive victory, it became neces- 
sary to transform these temporary refuges into ample winter 
quarters for the fighting men of the front line. So the 
trenches were deepened and widened and provided with 
bomb-proof shelters, underground passages, and high para- 
pets with loopholes for rifle fire. In a well-constructed 
trench the soldier was as safe as in a good fortress. By 
heavy artillery fire, aérial bombardment, or the explosion 
of an underground mine, a section of earthwork entrench- 
ment might be destroyed and its garrison with it, but 
ordinary rifle and machine-gun fire had little effect, es- 
pecially after the soldiers were equipped with steel helmets 
and with periscopes for directing fire from shelter. Behind 
the front trenches were other lines of defense, so that, even 
if the enemy succeeded in capturing the entrenchments im- 
mediately opposed to them, they would be confronted by 
fresh barriers. Under such conditions, practically amount- 
ing to siege warfare, an advance of a few score yards or the 
capture of a strip of elevated ground fifty feet above the 
surrounding plain was heralded as a great victory and worth 
the cost of several thousand lives. 

The entrenched front protecting Paris and central France 
ran through a hilly country of limestone rock. The freshly 
upturned earth was white with chalk, making The coloey 
the outline of the trenches as distinct to the of trench 

war 
enemy as if traced upon a blackboard by some 
giant hand. Farther to the north, protecting the Channel 
ports and sea-lines of communication between England and 
France, the trenches ran through the flat claylands of Flan- 
ders. Here the soldiers encountered the worst hardships 
of the war.t Heavy rains in the chalklands were speedily 


«“The author has visited the fighting fronts from the sand-dunes of the 
Belgian coast to the entrenched camp of Saloniki and observed during the con- 
flict the conditions under which men fought from the polders below sea-level 
to the glacier-clad heights of the Alps. He has no hesitation in saying that, of 
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absorbed by the soil; in the Flemish claylanus rain and melt- 
ing snow filled the trenches and turned the ‘‘no man’s land” 
between the opposing lines into a sea of mud. Often the 
trenches had to be built up from the ground by sand-bag 
parapets, because to dig below the surface was to create a 
ditch of standing water which could not easily be drained. 

In the spring of 1915 both the British and the Germans 
attempted to break the deadlock on the rain-soaked plains 
The 1915 of Flanders. Both attempts failed. iiire British 
a ean in were inadequately supplied with high-explosive 
use of shells and relied too greatly on the shrapnel fire 
poison gas of light artillery to protect their advance. The 
Germans in their attempt to capture the Belgian city of 
Ypres (Second Battle of Ypres, April 22d) introduced a 
novel weapon. They flooded the British trenches with 
clouds of chlorine gas which strangled and poisoned the 
unprepared defenders. The effect of this new means of 
warfare was great beyond expectation, and had the Ger- 
mans been prepared to drive home a vigorous assault im- 
mediately after the gas attack they might have broken the 
British line and altered the fate of the war. But the use 
of poison gas was still in the experimental stage (it had, in- 
deed, been specifically forbidden by a convention of inter- 
national law adopted at the first Hague Conference) and 
its possibilities were still unrealized. Later in the war va- 
rious types of poison gas were frequently used by both 
sides and protective masks were served out to all soldiers 
in the front trenches.? 


all the combatants, those who fought on the plain of Flanders endured the most 
terrible physical conditions.’ (Major Douglas W. Johnson, Battlefields of the 
World War, p. 25.) 

tIn 1918 the United States manufactured the greatest supply of toxic gases 
ever prepared, and it is generally conceded by military opinion that had the 
war been carried into the following year Germany’s own weapon would have 
been turned against her with decisive effect. To quote from Colonel Walker, 
of the American Chemical Warfare Service: 

Our idea was to have containers that would hold a ton of mustard gas carried over fortresses 
like Metz and Coblenz by plane, and released with a time fuse arranged for explosion several 
hundred feet above the forts. The mustard gas, being heavier than air, would then slowly 
settle while it also dispersed. A one-ton container could thus be made to account for perhaps 
an acre or more of territory, and not one living thing, not ev:n a rat, would live through it. 


The planes were made and successfully demonstrated, the containers were made, and we were 
turning out the mustard gas in requisite quantities in September [ro18]. 
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All attempts by French, British, and Germans to reach 
a decision in the west failed during 1915 and 1916. Falken- 
hayn, the German Chief of Staff, staked and lost The | 
his position and his military reputation on the Verdun | 
siege of Verdun. Verdun was one of the great “™P*8" 
French frontier fortresses, a pivotal point on the entrenched 
front where the battle-line running north from the Swiss 
frontier swerved sharply to the west. At this point the 
German Crown Prince commanded in person. If Verdun 
were lost, the whole French line would have to be recon- 
structed on some less advantageous front than the heights 
guarding the Meuse River. The natural situation of Ver- 
dun is very strong and its capture from the lowlands of the 
Woevre plain very difficult, but this very fact made a Ger- 
man assault the more imperative, since Verdun in French 
hands would be a formidable “‘sally-port”’ for an offensive 
against Lorraine. The Germans relied on their siege guns 
to reduce the permanent forts as they had already crushed 
the forts of Antwerp and Liége. In February, 1916, the 
German army advanced from the north, reaching the out- 
lying fort of Douaumont before the initial advance was 
checked. Thereafter the assault smouldered down into 
stubborn, intensive siege warfare. To France the Verdun 
campaign was perhaps the most heroic campaign of the 
whole war, for it required more than a single valiant effort 
to attain victory; it was a continual test of endurance, last- 
ing for half a year without relaxation against heart-breaking 
odds. Many hilltops and villages changed hands a dozen 
times in attack and counter-attack until the whole crescent- 
shaped battle-ground north and east of Verdun was blasted 
to desert and naked rock. In all ages the French soldier: 
has been famous for his reckless gallantry in attacking the 
foe, but here was a new type of French soldier who could 
endure as well as dare, fight as bravely on the defensive as 
in the enthusiasm of a charge, a soldier who expressed his 
inmost soul, not in any Napoleonic phrase about ‘‘glory,” 
but in the quiet resolution, ‘‘They shall not pass!”’ 

In July the German offensive, which had already cost 
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some 300,000 men, was practically abandoned. The small 
he strip of territory around Verdun which had fallen 
Somme to the Germans was of little value, but the cam- 
campaign paizn had at least served the purpose of post- 
poning any general offensive by the Entente Allies. In 
July the Enzlish and French started a joint advance along 
the course of the Somme River in northern France. The 
purpose of the attack was partly to relieve the German pres- 
sure on the exhausted defenders of Verdun, and partly to 
codperate with the offensive campaigns undertaken at the 
same time by Russia and Italy. The French selected as 
their objective the town of Péronne, the British forces im- 
mediately to the north the town of Bapaume. As with the 
German attack on Verdun, the relatively large gains of the 
first surprise attack were not maintained in the later phases 
of the battle. The Germans were well entrenched and pro- 
tected by elaborate mazes of barbed wire, and while the 
Allied troops succeeded in forcing back the German line toa 
depth of six or seven miles along a wide front they had not 
attained either Péronne or Bapaume. The campaign was 
noted for its frightful cost in human life to attackers and 
defenders alike. It is estimated that Germany lost from 
600,000 to 700,000 men in the Somme campaign of 1916; 
Great Britain 450,000, and France well over 200,000. 

In September the British for the first time employed a 
land-battleship or “tank.” The tank was simply an 
Seikeones armored automobile which gripped the ground 
of the with ‘‘caterpillar’’ endless belts instead of 
“tank” ; é é 

wheels and thus ran little risk of being upset or 
getting stuck in crossing rough ground. The caterpillar 
tractor had already played a part on American grain-fields 
and the British adapted the principle to the uses of war. To 
conceal the experiment until actual test on the field of 
battle had proved it a success, the word went out from the 
factories that the War Office was making ‘“‘tanks’’; hence 
ihe inappropriate name. The great merit of the tank lay 
in the fact that it provided the only solution for the deadlock 
of trench warfare. Hitherto an offensive operation against 
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well-prepared entrenchments had been impossible without 
sufficient artillery preparation to demolish barbed-wire en- 
tanglements and front-line trenches and thus permit the 
infantry to advance. A heavy artillery fire gave warning 
to the enemy that an attack was in prospect and destroyed 
the all-important element of surprise. But the sheer weight 
and power of the tank enabled it to crush down wire fences, 
earthwork parapets, even stone walls, without any previ- 
ous artillery preparation. Like the German utilization of 
poison gas, the tank was a by-product of trench warfare and 
might never have been employed if the armies had kept to 
the open field. 

In striking contrast to the immobility of the western 
front was the rapid series of victories won by the German 
armies in eastern Europe. By the end of 1916 

9 : : German 
Germany had repulsed the Russian invasion of Ee AOR oe. 
Austria-Hungary, overrun Russian Poland and eo 
a large part of Lithuania and the Ukraine, con- 
quered Montenegro and Serbia, occupied Albania and 
northern Greece, cemented an alliance with Bulgaria and 
Turkey, defeated Rumania, and halted the Italian advance 
on Trieste. The effect of these triumphs on public opinion 
in both neutral and belligerent countries was very great. 
Advocates of the German cause took as their maxim, ‘‘ Look 
at the war map!’”’ Military opinion was less impressed. 
So long as the Allied line held firm in France and the British 
fleet mastered the seas, no victories on any part of the east- 
ern front could end the war. But they could prolong the 
war, and unquestionably the failure of the Entente Allies 
to sustain as vigorous a campaicn in eastern as in western 
Europe postponed the defeat of Germany for at least three 
years. 

The first phase of the war in the east was to Russia’s ad- 
vantage. In order to overwhelm Belgium and ne 
France as speedily as possible, Germany stripped Russian 
her eastern provinces of soldiers, leaving only pail of 
a weak defensive force to codperate with the 
Austro-Hungarian army against the Russian advance. 
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Russia mobilized more quickly than had been thought 
possible, and during August, 1914, Russian armies under 
General Rennenkampf had invaded East Prussia and an- 
other force under General Brussilov had entered Galicia. 
The open Polish plain presented few obstacles to a rapid 
advance, although the transportation facilities of road and 
railroad were inferior to those enjoyed by the German in- 
vaders of the Belgian lowland. 

During the last week of August a large portion of the 
Russian army in East Prussia was entrapped and out- 
The battle flanked in the difficult, marshy region of the 
of Tannen- Mazurian Lakes, losing some 80,000 prisoners. 
ae This campaign, fought on the site of Poland’s 
greatest victory over the Germans five centuries earlier 
(1410), had the important effect of halting the only im- 
portant invasion of German territory * during the entire 
course of the war. General von Hindenburg, whose inti- 
mate knowledge of the topography of the region had made 
possible the German victory, was hailed with some justice 
as the man who saved the Empire. But the attempt to 
follow up the advantage gained at Tannenberg by a counter- 
invasion of Russian Lithuania was halted by the Russians, 
who took advantage of the marshes and forests of the Nie- 
men River as von Hindenburg had formerly taken advan- 
tage of the natural difficulties of southern East Prussia. 

Much more successful was the Russian invasion of Gal- 
icia. The Austro-Hungarian armies which confronted the 


The Russians were weaker in leadership, in discipline, 
Galician and in national morale than the German soldiers 
campaign 


of von Hindenburg. Many Poles and Bohemian 
Czechs were in secret sympathy with the Russian cause and 
surrendered to the advancing foe at the earliest opportunity. - 
Russia had the advantage in numbers and in position. Gal- 
icia lies northeast of the mountain wall of the Carpathians 
and was therefore the hardest part of all the variegated do- 


t The French held a small corner of Alsace and British and other Allied forces 
had seized the German colonies. But the German colonies were mere ‘‘pos- 
sessions”; they had no considerable German population. 
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mains of Austria-Hungary to defend. On the Russian side 
it lay open to invasion, defended only by a few forts and 
the tributaries of the Vistula and Dniester Rivers. In Sep- 
tember the Russians seized Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, 
and occupied also the province of Bukowina. They shut 
up a large Austrian garrison in the fortress of Przemysl 
and continued their advance on Cracow. General von 
Hindenburg in the meantime attempted to relieve the 
hard-pressed Austrians by a German offensive against War- 
saw the capital of Russian Poland. On March 22, 1915, 
Przemysl surrendered to the Russians with its garrison of 
120,000 men. Much encouraged by this victory, the Rus- 
sians pushed their advantage farther and even seized some 
of the passes through the Carpathian Mountains from 
Galicia to the plains of Hungary. In April, 1915, the 
military prestige of Russia was at its highest point. Every- 
where sympathizers with the Allies looked forward with 
eager expectation to the fall of Cracow and the invasion of 
Hungary. 
The Russian position was not so strong as it seemed. 
Russia was backward in all the crafts and industries which 
supply the tools of modern war and her allies 
Weakness : : 
of Russia’s were too distant to make up for Russia’s de- 
Bate in ficiencies from her own factories. Hostile 
Turkey held the entrance to the Black Sea, the 
German fleet dominated the Baltic, and the thin trickle of 
military supplies entering the country by way of Archangel 
and Vladivostok was wholly inadequate to meet the urgent 
needs of the hour.t The Russian battle-front of nearly 
nine hundred miles was hard to hold and easy to break, 
especially since it rested on inadequate lines of communi- 
cation and supply. There was no lack of man power in 
Russia, but the heavy losses of the early months of the war 
had killed off many trained officers who could not easily be 
replaced. Tactless attempts to ‘‘Russify’’ Galicia had 
alienated the civil population of the battle-zone, who had at. 


* General Gourko testified that ‘batteries in action daily did not receive 
more than four shells per gun per day.” 
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first welcomed the Russians as liberators and champions 
of the Slavic cause. The friction of incompetence in all 
branches of the Russian bureaucracy was already slowing 
up the military machine. Though Russian soldiers had 
reached the passes of the Carpathians, the army was not 
yet ready to cross that formidable mountain barrier while an 
unbroken German army was still in the field. A combined 
Austro-German force, supplied with heavy artillery and 
ample munitions of war and directed by the genius of 
General von Mackensen, prepared for a crushing offensive 
in Galicia, hoping not only to drive back the Russian army, 
but to break it altogether. 

On May I, 1915, von Mackensen began the attack along 
the Dunajec River, just east of Cracow. The unexpectedly 
heavy blow broke the Russian line and com- 4, pattte 
pelled a rapid retreat to save the Russian army of the 
in Galicia from being surrounded and annihi- es 
lated. In June, Przemysl and Lemberg were abandoned. 
By July the Teutonic armies held possession of all Galicia 
with the exception of a small strip of land in the extreme 
east. But worse was to follow. Having lost Galicia, Rus- 
sia was compelled to abandon. Russian Poland, since this 
great territorial salient was in danger of being crushed be- 
tween a northern army based on East Prussia and a south- 
ern army from Galicia. By making skillful use of the Vis- 
tula and Narew Rivers, the Russians were able to delay the 
German advance in Poland until they could extricate their 
army from the region of Warsaw. Von Hindenburg failed 
in the main purpose of his Polish campaign, the envelop- 
ment of the Russian army, but he succeeded in striking 
Russia a blow from which she never fully recovered and in 
conquering an eastern borderland (Russian Poland, Cour- 
land, Lithuania) half as large and one third as populous as 
the German Empire itself. 

For a time the war on the eastern front lapsed into the 
deadlock of the trenches. The battle-front from Courland 
to Bukowina was shorter and straighter than the original 
sinuous line following the broad salient of Russian Poland, 
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hence Germany had the unusual advantage of being able to 
at hold an advanced position with fewer men than 
Russian would have been required to protect the old 
eeEeNS of frontier. Yet Russia had still a surplus of man 

power to spend on breaking or driving back 
the German line. General Brussilov delayed his offensive 
until June, 1916, in order to accumulate an adequate re- 
serve of munitions to replace the heavy losses of the Polish 
retreat. The Russian armies won several brilliant initial 
successes and reconquered Bukowina and a large part of 
eastern Galicia. . Italy, hard pressed by Austria-Hungary, 
felt the relief, and the Franco-British attack in the Somme 
valley in July compelled Germany to sustain a difficult de- 
fensive on two fronts. But the Russian effort was soon ex- 
hausted. It was a noteworthy achievement to drive back 
the Austro-German line from twenty to sixty miles along 
a front of two hundred and fifty miles, to capture over 
350,000 prisoners, and to nullify all the German hopes of 
ending the war victoriously in 1916. Yet the main Russian 
objectives of Brest-Litovsk, Lemberg, and Halicz remained 
in hostile hands, and by the end of summer the Russian 
“‘steam-roller’’ halted and open warfare was once more 
abandoned for the continuous siege operations of the 
trenches. 

With the possible exception of the Armenians and other 
subjects of the Turk, no people in the Great War are more 
Polaron tte be pitied than the Poles. Their country 
See of furnished a battle-ground for the Germans and 

the Russians. When the Russians devastated 
Galicia, the burden of war fell, not on the German Austri- 
ans, but on the Poles; when German soldiers in turn occu- 
pied Russian Poland, the Polish provinces fell a vicarious 
sacrifice for Russia. That the Poles were drafted into the 
contending armies against their will was but the common 
fate of the subject races of eastern Europe; the peculiar 
hardship lay in the fact that Polish subjects of Prussia and 
of Austria were compelled to fight their own kinsmen of 
Russian Poland. The sympathies of the nation were as 
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divided as its allegiance. In the first year of the war the 
Russian Grand Duke Nicholas promised to reunite the three 
fragments of Poland “under the scepter of the Russian 
Tsar” as a nation ‘‘free in her religion and her language, 
and autonomous.” This appeal rallied to the Entente Allies 
most of the Polish subjects of Russia and not a few in the 
other camp who had known and disliked German rule. But 
with Germany’s conquest of Poland came second thoughts. 
Autonomy ‘‘under the Tsar’’ was at best a poor substitute 
for independence even if the word of Russia’s rulers might 
be trusted. The Teutonic Powers in 1916 outbid Russia 
by promising an independent Poland in ‘intimate relations 
with Austria-Hungary and Germany.’’ It is true that this 
promise related only to Russian Poland; Galicia was to 
remain Austrian and Posen and West Prussia German. 
Hopes of national unity would be fatally injured by a Ger- 
man victory. But from the local standpoint of eastern 
Europe a German victory seemed much more probable than 
a triumph for the Allies; would it not be better to negotiate 
with a belligerent who could ‘deliver the goods’”’? 

Moved by such considerations a group of Polish patriots, 
who were at heart not unfriendly to the Allied cause, or- 
ganized a Committee of National Defense and The 
placed in the field a national army under German 


plan to 
General Pilsudski to codperate with Germany create a 


and Austria against the common foe, Russia. pene 
But military exigencies prevented Germany ‘tate’ 
from giving any real autonomy to the conquered provinces. 
_“Intimate relations’’ with Germany seemed to threaten a 
German dynasty and dominant German influence in the new 
Polish State. Cut off from relief by the Allied blockade 
and reduced to famine by German requisitions of the na- 
tional food supply, the Poles seemed doomed to starvation 
whichever side might be ultimately victorious. The Rus- 
sian revolution of 1917 and the simultaneous entrance of 
the United States into the Great War * worked a revolution 
in Polish sentiment and put an end to the German hope of 


_ 2See Chapters XII and XIII. 
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using Polish nationalism as a weapon for the conquest of 
eastern Europe. 

If Austria-Hungary played a less significant part in the 
Great War than Germany, this must be ascribed not only 

to the inferior population, industrial wealth, 
vara of military organization, and national morale of the 
ree in Dual Monarchy, but quite as much to the fact 

that, fighting a defensive battle on every part of 
the frontier, the Austrians had to rely on Germany to 
furnish the additional force needed for an offensive cam- 
paign. From the first week of the war an Austro-Hungarian 
force was kept busy by the Serbian campaign in the Dan- 
ube valley while the main army was fighting Russia beyond 
the Carpathians. In May, 1915, Italy joined the list of 
Austria’s foes, and from that time forward a very large part 
of the army was held immobilized on the short Italian 
frontier. Even before the intervention of Rumania in the 
following year, it was necessary also to keep a careful watch 
on this dangerous and uncertain neutral.? 

The Italian armies operated along the mountain-walled 
Austrian frontier. Here the natural conditions of the war- 
The Alpine 20N€ were as different as possible from those 
campaign | which characterized the level plains of Flanders 
oe and Poland. In the north (Trentino and the 
Tirolese Alps) a bewildering maze of foothills, divided by 
mountain valleys and passes, led step by step to the highest 
crest of the eastern Alps. Instead of trench warfare, the 
rocks formed natural defenses and the struggle became a 
series of machine-gun duels above the clouds for the pos-. 
session of strategic hilltops. This infantry and artillery 
combat in three dimensions amid the eternal snows was un- 
questionably the most romantic and picturesque phase of 
the war, the joy of the military photographer, but it made 
impossible any rapid advance by either belligerent. Large 
armies could not be deployed to fullest advantage among 
the precipices. Austria, content to hold her own, had every 


*For the causes which led Italy and Rumania to enter the war see above, 
pp. 284-86, 
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natural advantage against Italy, which was bent on con- 
quering the “‘unredeemed provinces’’ beyond the frontier. 

To the east lay a somewhat more promising field of ac- 
tion. Along the Adriatic coast the mountains were lower, 
and the Italians directed their main effort to- The Isonzo 
ward Gorizia and Trieste, while keeping an ‘™paign 
army in the Trentino not so much to conquer Tirol as to 
prevent an Austrian counter-offensive from the north. 
After heavy losses, the Italian armies crossed the Isonzo 
River, occupied Gorizia, and began the slow conquest of the 
hills which lay on the road to Trieste. But the natural de- 
fenses of the Isonzo front, though not so striking at first 
glance, were almost as strong-as the Alpine ramparts of the 
north. The Isonzo River was commanded by batteries 
from the rocky plateaus to the east. Nearest the Adriatic 
lay the Carso plateau, a tableland of barren limestone 
honeycombed with tunnels, entrenchments, and machine- 
gun nests. Through this difficult country the Italian army 
never succeeded in penetrating until the final collapse of 
Austria at the close of the war. Italy had command of the 
Adriatic Sea and might have landed armies farther to the 
south, but the whole eastern shore of the Adriatic, though it 
- holds several excellent harbors, has behind it an inhospita- 
ble highland guarding the Danubian plain as effectively 
from a western invasion as the Carpathians guard it to the 
east and north. 

In May, 1916, an Austrian army of 400,000 gathered in 
Tirol for a blow at Italy which would not only drive the 
Italian army from the Trentino, but might out- The 
flank the army on the Isonzo. By June Austria Huta 
had reconquered nearly the whole of the high- northern 
land and threatened an advance on Vicenza and italy, 1918 
the Venetian plains. At this crisis the hard-pressed Aus- 
trian armies in Galicia called for reénforcements against 
General Brussilov’s successful drive. The Austrians trans- 
ferred a sufficient number of soldiers to the Russian front 
to save Galicia, but at the heavy cost of abandoning their 
Italian campaign. General Cadorna saw that the im- 
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mediate danger had passed and he resumed the offensive, 
reconquering some strategic heights in the Trentino and 
pushing still farther his eastern battle-front on the Carso. 
Austria’s last independent effort in the west had failed. 
Until October, 1917, the Austro-Hungarian forces were 
content to remain on the defensive, and when in that month 
they made their supreme effort against Italy such success as 
was attained must be ascribed mainly to German aid. 

Germany was also summoned to aid in the conquest of 
Serbia. From August, 1914, till September, 1915, an in- 
teen decisive conflict was waged along the Danube 
intervention and its branches, the Save and the Drina. On 
goons the whole the Serbians were able to repel the in- 

vaders and even to spare forces for raids into 
Bosnia and Slavonia. Austria, preoccupied with the much 
more significant conflicts with Russia and with Italy, post- 
poned the decisive reckoning with Serbia. In the autumn 
of 1915 a combined force of Germans and Austro-Hunga- 
rians under the gifted German officer, Field Marshal von 
Mackensen, prepared for the definitive occupation of 
Serbia. Just at this time Bulgaria determined to throw in 
her lot with the Central Powers. The diplomats of the 
Entente had been “caught napping”’ by the politic King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. In vain they now tried to persuade 
Serbia and Greece to yield back part of their Macedonian 
conquests of the second Balkan War. Serbia would not 
promise enough, and Greece under the influence of King 
Constantine would offer nothing. On the other hand, the 
Central Powers held out the tempting offer of all Mace- 
donia and persuaded Turkey to surrender a small strip of 
territory giving Bulgaria control of a railroad route to the 
fEegean Sea. 

Greece proved as disappointing to the Entente Allies as 
Bulgaria. The defensive alliance between Greece and 
Greece | Serbia which grew out of the Balkan Wars still 
refuses aid stood, and Prime Minister Venizelos was known 
to be ardently a friend of the Entente. But King Con- 
stantine, a brother-in-law of the German Kaiser, was so 
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hostile to the idea of intervening in the war at that juncture 
that he removed Venizelos from office, appointed a neutral- 
ist cabinet and dissolved the Parliament. In defense of his 
policy Constantine claimed that the alliance with Serbia 
envisaged only a Balkan conflict and that Greece was in no 
case obliged to help Serbia against Austria-Hungary or 
Germany even if Bulgaria joined the war. With reluct- 
ance he consented to permit the Entente Allies to use the 
Greek port of Saloniki as a base of operations, but there was 
continuous friction between the Greek authorities and the 
small expeditionary force of the Allies under General Ser- 
rail. In 1916 Venizelos, believing that he had been il- 
legally dismissed from office and that the Entente cause had 
the support of the majority of the Greek people, raised the 
banner of revolution against Constantine and advocated 
immediate war on Bulgaria, which had forcibly occupied a 
part of Greek Macedonia. The English and French aided 
the revolution with a naval blockade and in June, 1917, 
took the drastic step of forcing Constantine to abdicate in 
favor of Prince Alexander. 

The failure of Greece to send the expected aid to Serbia 
and the delay of the western Allies in sending an adequate 
expeditionary force to Macedonia enabled the The Balkan 
Central Powers to make short work of Serbian pe eipelen 
resistance. The Serbs were good fighters, trained in the 
bloody Balkan Wars of 1912-13, but they had suffered 
heavy losses in the early months of the war and were now 
outnumbered by the Austro-German army to the north and 
by the Bulgarian army to the east. The little Serbian army 
was, of course, overwhelmed and its shattered remnant 
compelled to retreat through the Albanian mountains. 
Montenegro yielded so easily that King Nicholas was sus- 
pected of a secret understanding with the Austrians. The 
relief expedition sent by the western Allies retreated into 
Greek territory and remained strongly entrenched but 
practically ineffective at Saloniki. Serbia, Montenegro, 
and part of neutral Albania came under the military ad- 
ministration of German, Austrian, and Bulgarian officers 
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and so remained for the greater part of the war. The Italian 
foothold on the Albanian coast, the Anglo-French army at 
Saloniki, and the uncertain neutrality of Greece and Ru- 
mania alone prevented Germany’s conquest of the Balkan 
region from being complete. 

Of all the campaigns of the Great War the Rumanian 
campaign of 1916 was most decisively to the advantage of 
The the Central Powers. The Entente had built high 
Rumanian hopes on Rumanian intervention. The Central 
compas" Powers were correspondingly alarmed. Ru- 
mania’s action led to the dismissal of Falkenhayn as Ger- 
man Chief of Staff and the appointment in his place of 
Marshal von Hindenburg, the leader who had so brilliantly 
conducted the campaign in Poland. The wooded heights 
of the Transylvanian Alps saved Hungary from being im- 
mediately overrun, but the Rumanians pressed through the 
mountain passes and occupied a large part of Transylvania 
before Germany could come to the aid of Austria-Hungary. 
But von Mackensen in the meantime had invaded the 
Dobrudja, a district of Rumania lying south and east of the 
Danube and hence protected by no natural barrier from 
a Bulgarian invasion. The Allied army at Saloniki was 
pinned down by another Bulgarian army and thus pre- 
vented from advancing north to relieve the hostile pressure 
on Rumania. 

Falkenhayn, the former Chief of Staff, still in charge of 
the local campaign, now directed a counter-offensive in 
Thecon.  -ransylvania. During September and October, 
quest of 1916, he freed Hungarian soil from the invader 
Wallachign ivand prepared for a descent on the Wallachian 
plains. Now that Rumania was forced to the defensive, the 
full disadvantage of her geographical position became ap- 
parent. The very long, crescent-shaped frontier towards 
Hungary had few defenses except the mountains them- 
selves, for the reason that during the long alliance between 
Austria-Hungary and Rumania the military force of the 
nation was mainly directed to strengthening the eastern 
frontier against Russia. With one hostile army advancing 
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north from the Bulgarian frontier and another pouring 
southward through the mountain passes of Transylvania, 
the whole Rumanian army was caught as between the jaws 
of a trap. And now a crowning misfortune befell the Ru- 
manians. The military supplies, especially the artillery, 
which Russia had promised did not appear. No doubt 
Russia was hard put to it to supply the needs of her own 
army after the Galician offensive of 1916. Yet evidence 
has since transpired that many Russian officials were so 
hostile and jealous towards Rumania that they did all in 
their power to prevent aid from being sent to the little na- 
tion which had entered the war on ample assurance of Rus- 
sian support. At all events, the failure of Russia to come 
to the relief of Rumania, combined with inability of the 
Saloniki army to effect a diversion in Macedonia, disor- 
ganized the whole Rumanian plan of campaign. In order to 
save the army from being completely surrounded and cut off, 
the Rumanians abandoned the whole of Wallachia, after the 
mountain barrier was pierced by the Germans, with little 
attempt at resistance. In December, Bucharest, the capi- 
tal, surrendered. By the end of the year all that was left of 
the Rumanian army was cooped up in the northern pro- 
vince of Moldavia, where behind the Sereth River and the 
Moldavian hills the Rumanians halted the German ad- 
vance and saved a smal! fraction of their country from 
foreign occupation. 

The main advantages of the Rumanian campaign for the 
Central Powers were economic. Rumania is a farming 
country, rich in grain, and wealthy also in pe- 

Gremio SF. ; Results 
troleum. Food for hungry civilians in Berlin of the 
and Vienna; fuel for motor lorries on the roads pay 
behind the trenches and submarines at sea — 
these were the real fruits of the campaign. For the rest, 
Bulgaria and European Turkey were relieved of any peril 
threatening them from the north; the eastern battle-front 
was shortened; Rumania was practically eliminated as an 
active factor in the war, and the military prestige of the 
Entente was weakened throughout the Near East. As 
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against such a sweeping victory the Entente could point 
only to the Serbian advance in Macedonia as far as Mon- 
astir. 

The decadent Ottoman Empire conserved still the old 
Turkish virtue of military valor and under German direc- 
Epes tion the Ottoman infantry was quite as good war 
advantages material as the average European conscript. 
esa: Yet the real value of Turkish allegiance to the 

Central Powers lay not in any mere increase of 
available man power, but in the doubly strategic 
location of the Ottoman State. From the point of view of 
material strategy the Power which controlled Turkey could 
so blockade the Dardanelles by land batteries and mines as 
to seal up the Black Sea and isolate Russia from the sea- 
routes of the Mediterranean. Without the Russian grain 
the western Allies would suffer, while without English man- 
ufactures and munitions of war Russia would be crip- 
pled. The Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire also 
provided a vantage-ground from which to attack, or at least 
to threaten, British power in both India and Egypt. Even 
more important was the ‘moral strategy”’ of the Sultan’s 
position in the Mohammedan world. Turkey was the only 
independent and relatively powerful Mohammedan nation, 
other Moslem realms being directly under foreign rule or 
indirectly subject to foreign influence, and the Turkish 
Sultan claimed the honor of the ‘‘Caliphate’”’ or primacy 
among all Mohammedans. At Germany’s bidding the 
Turkish Government proclaimed a holy war (jihad) against 
the Entente nations, with the hope of stirring up religious 
rebellions in Egypt, French North Africa, and the Mo- 
hammedan provinces of India. 

The most dreaded power at the disposal of Turkey, the 
power to summon all Mohammedans to a holy war, proved 
Turkey's to be of less importance than Germany had 
Shey oa, hoped or the Allies had feared. France had 
little comparatively little difficulty with her Moham- 
ce medan subjects in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, 
and was even able to employ some Mohammedan regiments 


an 
political 
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on the western front. Italy was confronted by no general 
rebellion in- Tripoli, Russia by none in Turkestan. Eng- 
land proclaimed a protectorate over Egypt and refused any 
longer to recognize Turkish suzerainty in Egypt or Cyprus. 
In northern India there were some faint stirrings of dis- 
content, but most of the native princes and peoples remained 
unshaken in their loyalty. Even in Turkey itself not all 
of the Mohammedan population responded enthusiastically _ 
to the call for a religious war. The Arabs, who occupied 
the southern parts of the Ottoman Empire, had many 
grievances against their Turkish rulers and tended to favor 
England as against the Sultan. Perhaps the religious sum- 
mons would have had more effect if the war had really been 
between Christendom and Islam rather than between rival 
groups of Christian Powers." 

While the political influence of Turkey crumbled before 
the test of battle, the material advantages of the nation’s 
geographical position remained and became 7, 
daily more important. The obvious course for Gallipoli 
the Allies was to seize Constantinople and the eee 
Straits, thus opening up a sea-route to the Black Sea ports 
of Russia. A victory here, at the most strategic point in 
the Near Eastern war-zone, would have brought Russia 
into the general plan of operations with her allies, and would 
have settled for the remainder of the war the mastery of the 
Balkans and of the whole Ottoman Empire. But the cam- 
paign against Constantinople, excellently conceived, was 
faultily executed. Russia, hard pressed in Poland, was in 
no position to lend direct aid. France hardly felt that she 
could spare troops from her threatened homeland. The 
main task fell to the British army and navy. The British 
had no way of estimating the strength of the Turkish shore 
defenses protecting the Dardanelles passageway, the nar- 


t The unresponsiveness of the Mohammedans in India and Africa to the 
jihad was one of Germany’s greatest disappointments in the war. Mr. 
Morgenthau, the American Ambassador, reports the German Ambassador to 
Turkey as declaring: ‘‘ Turkey herself is not the really important matter. Her 
army is a small one and we do not expect it to do very much... . But the big 
thing is the Moslem world. If we can stir the Mohammedans up against the 
English and Russians, we can force them to make peace.” 
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row, winding strait through which all ships must pass from 
the AZgean Sea to the little inner Sea of Marmora, and they 
hesitated between naval operations in the Dardanelles and 
military operations on the peninsula of Gallipoli on the 
European shore of the Straits. 

In February, 1915, a combined Franco-British naval 
expedition appeared at the entrance of the Dardanelles. It 
Turkshold included the new British ‘“‘super-dreadnought” 
the Queen Elizabeth and a large fleet of old- 
Straits x 5 se 
against the fashioned battleships supported by auxiliary 
Allied feet Graft. The forts at the mouth of the Dardanelles 
were easily silenced, but at the narrowest point of the 
straits the new fortifications inflicted terrible damage on the 
Allied warships. At one point of the narrows the channel 
which separates Europe from Asia was less than a mile wide 
and could be so thickly sown with mines as to halt the pro- 
gress of any fleet. In March the British military authori- 
ties concluded that the Dardanelles could not be forced 
until the land batteries on the Gallipoli peninsula had been 
captured. There are two opinions as to the wisdom of this 
decision. Ambassador Morgenthau has pointed out that 
the Turkish forts had practically exhausted their ammuni- 
tion when the Allies abandoned their advance through the 
Dardanelles. A rash and spirited dash into the Sea of Mar- 
mora, in accord with the heroic Nelson tradition, might have 
cost many ships and many lives, but would very possibly 
have won Constantinople and with Constantinople the war. 
On the other hand, some have urged that the Allies were 
justified in ‘playing safe,” since they could not have known 
that the Turkish forts were short of armor-piercing shells 
and since in any case the floating mines might have wrecked 
the entire attacking fleet. 

During the last week of April a large force of British, 
a9 itn French colonial, and Australasian soldiers under 
abandon the the command of Sir Ian Hamilton seized the 
iets , southern tip and the western shoreline of the 

Gallipoli Peninsula. But the long delay in pre- 
paring the attack by land had given the Turks opportunity 
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to protect their permanent fortifications by hillside entrench- 
ments. The Allies were compelled to resort to trench war- 
fare, a kind of trench warfare in which the Turks, holding 
the defensive and occupying all the higher ground, had 
every advantage. The Australasian or ‘““Anzac’”’ troops * 
particularly distinguished themselves by their courage in 
the face of superior numbers and every natural disadvan- 
tage, but their every assault was beaten back. After 
suffering over a hundred thousand casualties, the Allies de- 
cided to withdraw their forces from the Straits, the more so 
since the entrance of Bulgaria into the Great War enabled 
Germany to send direct aid to the Turks. In December, 
1915, the British abandoned their positions on the penin- 
sula and early in the following month evacuated the last 
entrenchments. 

A similar disappointment awaited the British in Meso- 
potamia. The Persian Gulf and the river valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates held out a delusive promise ty. Meso- 
of an easy advance into the Ottoman Empire, potamia 
with British India as a military base. General i ala 
Townshend advanced towards the Mesopotamian metrop- 
olis of Bagdad in 1915 with a combined force of British 
regulars and colonial troops from India. Under the direc- 
tion of the German General von der Goltz the small British 
force was halted and surrounded at Kut-el-Amara, where 
it endured a siege lasting from December, 1915, to the end of 
the following April. All the attempts of the British to send 
succor failed and the Turks took prisoner nearly three 
thousand British troops in addition to six thousand Indians. 
The material loss was small, but the injury to British pres- 
tige in the Near East was very great. 

The campaign against Turkey also had resulted in seem- 
ing failure. Russia was unable to spare a large force for 
the conquest of Armenia and Anatolia. In 1916, under 
the vigorous leadership of the Grand Duke Nicholas, the 


t“ Anzac,” originally an abbreviation for the Australia and New Zealand 
Army Corps, became a convenient term for the Australasian forces and all that 
pertained to them. For example, their landing-place on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula took the popular name of Anzac Cove. 
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Russian armies had taken the fortified city of Erzerum 
tele and occupied a large part of Armenia. But 
failurein the Turkish armies, directed by German officers 
Dene and supplied with German guns and ammuni- 
tion, maintained a strong defensive until Russia had become 
so weakened by war and by internal discontent as to be 
no longer formidable either in Asia or Europe. Then the 
Turkish armies advanced, reconquering Armenia and even 
threatening Russian provinces south of the Caucasus. The 
Russian effort was further hampered by the collapse of the 
British campaigns in Mesopotamia and at the Dardanelles. 
Like the Belgians and the Poles, the Armenians suffered 
from their geographical position. Although the Armenians 
eRe are widely distributed throughout the Ottoman 
the Empire, there being a large Armenian colony in 
eee of Constantinople itself, the national homeland 
lies in the eastern part of Asia Minor near the 

Russian frontier. The Turks felt, not perhaps without 
reason, that a people so long oppressed as the Armenians 
would aid the Russian invader rather than the Turkish 
Government. The pro-German chiefs of the Turkish ad- 
ministration, Talaat Pasha, Grand Vizier of the Ottoman 
Empire, and Enver Pasha, Minister of War, came to the 
terrible decision that the way to settle the Armenian ques- 
tion was to wipe out of existence the entire Armenian 
population. This decision was disguised as ‘‘deportation.”’ 
The Armenians were driven into the desert, some few were 
permitted to settle in distant parts of the Empire (for no 
massacre is ever quite complete), but the majority were 
suffered to die of famine or were butchered on the road. No 
census has ever been taken of the number of Armenians 
done to death in this way, but a German authority who 
afterwards investigated the massacre estimates that a mil- 
lion Armenians, half of them women and children, were 
killed by the Turks. If this estimate approximates the 


* Dr. Lepsius, Deutschland und Armenien. See also: the Bryce Report on the 
Armenian atrocities; H. A. Gibbons, The Blackest Page of Modern History 
(1916); M. C. Gabrielian, Armenia, a Martyr Nation (1918). Dr. Lepsius has 
published documents signed by Talaat Pasha giving direct instructions for the 
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truth, the Armenian massacre of 1915 must be set down as 
the most extensive slaughter of non-combatants since the 
days of Timur and his Tatars. The Turkish massacres 
during the Great War were by no means limited to the 
Armenian population, as Greeks, Syrians, Jews, and even 
rebel Mohammedan Arabs suffered outrages which we now 
know to be not the mere fanaticism of individuals, but the 
deliberate purpose of Talaat Pasha and the chiefs of the 
Young Turk Party to make the Ottoman Empire a na- 
tional State by the annihilation of alien elements. 

The British command of the sea meant that Germany’s 
overseas colonies would inevitably be lost during the course 
of the war, even though they might be won back Guan 
again around the conference table in the event losses in the 
of victory on European battle-fields. The Pa- Pepin 
cific colonies were first and most easily conquered. The for- 
tress of Kiao-chau surrendered to Japan after a few weeks’ 
siege in November, 1914, and the Japanese aided also in the 
occupation of many small German islands north of the 
equator. Australian forces occupied German New Guinea 
(Kaiser Wilhelmsland), and an expedition from New Zea- 
land seized German Samoa. The Japanese continued to 
govern their island conquests for the remainder of the war, 
and on similar principles the British entrusted to Australia 
the administration of Kaiser Wilhelmsland and the neigh- 
boring islands, and to New Zealand the administration of 
Samoa. The British colonies had become in their turn 
colonizing conquerors. 

In German Africa the contest was much more stubborn. 
In western Africa British and French colonial forces seized 
the German colonies of Togo and Kamerun. ara: 
East Africa, however, did not finally surrender resistance 
until a general armistice closed the war. The of an 
odds were heavily on the side of the Entente 
Allies, since British armies from the South African Union 
were supplemented by native troops from the Belgian 


massacre of refugees: “‘An end must be put to their existence ... and no re- 
gard must be paid to either age or to sex.” 
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Congo, the Portuguese colonies, and from British East 
Africa, Rhodesia, and even India. General von Lettow- 
Vorbeck, with 4000 white troops and at least 25,000 native 
Africans, had, however, a sufficient force to defend the vast 
territory of tropical jungle, arid grassland, rugged highland, 
and roadless wilderness which was entrusted to his charge, 
and even the military genius of General Smuts was able to 
accomplish only a very gradual occupation of Germany’s 
greatest colony. 

German Southwest Africa also presented a real military 
problem. The only considerable body of troops available 
ThelBoer for the conquest was the mixed British-Dutch 
seal army of the Union of South Africa. Some of the 
Dutch Boers were still unreconciled to British overlordship 
and saw in the war with Germany a prospect of regaining 
the national independence lost in the Boer War. General 
Botha, Prime Minister of the South African Union, and 
General Smuts, who later succeeded him in that post, held 
the Boer population as a whole loyal to the British Empire in 
that difficult hour, but they had forced upon them the double 
task of suppressing rebellion at home while carrying on a 
war of conquest against the neighboring Germany colony. 
With the surrender of De Wet and his fellow rebels the task 
of reducing German Southwest Africa was made easier and 
was complete by the summer of I915. 

By the winter of 1916 both the Entente Allies and the 
Central Powers were completely disillusioned as to their 

early hopes of a short, decisive war. The ex- 
The balance : 
sheet of war haustion of a protracted struggle was already 
a ated telling on the morale of both groups of combat- 

ants. The war in the west had apparently 
reached an unbreakable deadlock; the German assault on 
Verdun being an admitted failure and the Franco-British 
offensive on the Somme but a very partial success. Italy 
had neither conquered Austria nor been conquered by her. 
In Poland, in the Balkans, and in Turkey the Central 
Powers had won striking victories, but the British fleet still 
held the sea and the German colonies had become prize of 
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war. The intervention of the United States, the collapse 
of the Russian Tsardom, the revival of unlimited submarine 
warfare against Allied and neutral merchantmen, were to 
inaugurate in 1917 a new phase of the war with many 
strategic and diplomatic developments which could not 
have been anticipated in 1916. 


CHAPTER, XIL =, 
THE NEW WORLD JOINS THE OLD 


It is a fearful thing to lead this great, peaceful people into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. 
But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts — for democracy, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own Governments, 
for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right 
by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free. 
Wooprow WILSON 


THE entrance of Italy into the Great War in 1915 left 
neutral one only of the Great Powers: the United States of 


a America. Other neutral nations might be im- 
Ow 


Europe portant because of their geographical situation, 
io Gag as Switzerland or The Netherlands, or because of 


their possibilities as convenient sources of com- 
mercial products needed by the warring nations. Diplo- 
mats, consular agents, propagandists, and — to be frank — 
spies, did not neglect even such distant countries as Siam or 
Liberia. But while the moral and material aid of any neu- 
tral might be valuable, the United States alone could fling 
into the balance the decisive weight of unparalleled in- 
dustrial power and great potential military strength. As 
the shrewder statesmen of Europe did not expect any early 
direct participation of the United States in the war, they 
aimed chiefly to gain such indirect aid as a sympathetic 
neutral might give, particularly to secure a continuous 
supply of the raw materials or manufactured goods required 
for the successful prosecution of the war; not only ‘‘muni- 
tions’’ in the limited sense of the term, but foodstuffs, cot- 
ton, copper, oils, and chemicals. The Entente Allies, hav- 
ing command of the seas, here enjoyed every advantage. 
They could trade freely with the United States, and indeed 
with the whole neutral world, while the Central Powers 
could carry on only such overseas trade as their adversaries 
might permit, 
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But the favor of the United States was desired for other 
than commercial reasons. Even if the nation did not inter- 
vene in the war, her influence might be felt in the making 
of peace and the balance of power when the war was over. 
Many idealistic Europeans also valued the good will of the 
United States for its own sake, not that Americans are 
wiser than other men in probing the merits of an interna- 
tional conflict, but because a neutral nation, powerful 
enough to stand clear of alliances and to be free from in- 
timidation, could approach the issues of the war with more 
impartiality and therefore more justly than any belligerent. 
The verdict of American opinion might well anticipate the 
ultimate sentence of history. For all these reasons, spokes- 
men for every warring nation deluged the country with 
arguments for their cause. In particular the lesser nations 
and subject peoples still striving to obtain their independ- 
ence activity urged their claims through every channel of 
publicity. 

The first reaction of America to the Great War was sheer 
horror that so great a tragedy could take place in an age 
that boasted of its enlightenment and humanity. Hie 
American newspapers before I914 gave very America 
little space to foreign affairs and few realized HOR 
how electric the atmosphere of diplomacy had 
become in the decade preceding the war. Still fewer 
realized that the spreading conflict might involve the 
New World with the Old. One of the strongest American 
traditions had been not to intervene in any European con- 
flict, no matter how greatly the public might sympathize 
with one side or the other. American foreign policy had 
for its cornerstone the injunction of Washington, ‘The 
great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with them 
as little political connection as possible.’” The maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine and commercial rivalry in the 
Orient had, it is true, led to occasional intervention by the 
United States in Latin America and in China and the 
Pacific islands. American representatives attended several 
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international conferences, such as the Hague Peace Con- 
ferences-and the Algeciras Congress concerning Morocco. 
But all such participations in foreign politics appeared ex- 
ceptional and incidental and they stopped short of per- 
manent alliances or military action on European battle- 
fields. President Wilson’s declaration of neutrality in 1914 
appeared, then, to the majority of the nation, not only 
proper but inevitable. 

As time went on, however, it became daily clearer that 
the United States could not altogether hope to escape the 
consequences of so vast a conflict. The sudden interrup- 
tion of trade with Germany caused an acute shortage of 
certain drugs and dyestuffs ordinarily imported from that 
country, and the cotton market in the southern states 
suffered severely from loss of foreign orders. Cn the other 
hand, England and France afforded a steadily growing 
market for war munitions. American charity was called 
upon to aid in saving Belgium and Poland from famine. 
Every American felt vicarious pride in the effective organ- 
ization of relief work by Mr. Herbert Hoover in Belgium. 
The shifting fortunes of the war map taught the nation its 
first thorough lesson in European geography, and a flood of 
books and mazazine articles, some scientific, some propa- 
gandist, but in most cases journalistic in type, aroused 
public interest in the causes of the war. 

The particular question in which the United States as a 
neutral power was most immediately interested was the 
The right to travel and trade across the Atlantic even 
freedomof intimeofwar: One of the diplomatic traditions 
Pee of the United States was the “freedom of the 
seas.’’ This freedom had been invaded on both sides in the 
epic struggle of Napoleon against Great Britain; and this 
was the main cause of the War of 1812 against the British 
as the more aggressive violators of neutral rights. Once 
again the United States and the lesser neutrals had their 
mails stopped, their ships searched, and their goods con- 
fiscated as ‘‘contraband of war’’ by British cruisers. But 
on this occasion a new and greater peril appeared on the 
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other side. Germany had struck back at the Allied block- 
ade by the submarine, a weapon whose very nature con- 
tained a threat against the lives as well as the property of 
neutral traders. 

Neither the Entente Allies nor the Central Powers were 
in a position to enforce a ‘‘blockade”’ in the strictest legal 
meaning of the word. The Germans could not 
only trade with landward neutrals such as The RLY 
Netherlands, but were able also to carry on a ;QUaiCr 
considerable seaborne commerce with Sweden 
across the Baltic. For this reason the British Orders in 
Council interfering with neutral trade with Germany 
avoided as much as possible the use of the term “‘ blockade,” 
relying in part on general sea law concerning the taking of 
prizes and contraband and in part on the principle of re- 
prisal against actions taken by Germany. As for Germany, 
she couid establish no blockade at all. From the standpoint 
of international law a blockade must be close, continuous, 
impartial, and complete; it is not constituted by the taking 
of a few prizes or the sinking of individual ships, but must 
amount to a complete naval investment of the blockaded 
port. The neutrals complained that both groups of bel- 
ligerents had usurped the legal powers of blockaders to the 
detriment of neutral trade. Quite aside from the technical 
privileges of the blockader, international law recognizes a 
limited right to intercept certain classes of goods directly 
used for military purposes as ‘‘contraband of war.’’ But 
the definition of “‘contraband”’ has varied with every bel- 
ligerent in every war. Substances as innocuous as cotton 
may contribute directly to the making of munitions of war, 
and it is practically impossible to maintain in practice a dis- 
tinction between foodstuffs destined for the army and food- 
stuffs for the civilian population. Another difficult ques- 
tion arose from the practice of shipment of goods through a 
neutral port. On the one hand it seemed an outrageous 
abuse of power to interfere with trade, let us say, between 
New York and Rotterdam, both the United States and The 
Netherlands being neutrals. On the other hand it was very 
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clear that if the British did not regulate the traffic between 
neutrals, Germany could import all that she needed simply 
by sending it through Dutch territory instead of directly to 
German ports. Eventually Great Britain and her allies 
went so far as to “‘ration’’ neutrals adjacent to Germany; 
not permitting them to import goods intended for ultimate 
consumption in Germany.’ 

All these and many other knotty points of sea law formed 
the subject of diplomatic correspondence during the Great 
War. In 1909 the Powers had attempted a codification of 
existing international law concerning war at sea. But this 
Declaration of London was not ratified by the British Parlia- 
ment and so did not become legally binding on the belliger- 
ents of either side in the Great War. On August 20, 1914, 
the British Government agreed to abide by the Declara- 
tion of London, but with the reservation that it would make 
such additions of exceptions to the rules of the Declaration 
as might become necessary! In November the British 
warned shipping from the North Sea as a mined area 
dangerous tocommerce. In February, 1915, Germany pro- 
claimed a much wider ‘‘war-zone’”’ including all the waters 
around the British Isles and threatened enemy merchant 
ships found in the war-zone with destruction without warn- 
ing, while ‘‘ even neutral ships would be exposed to danger.”’ 
In the meantime the German Government had undertaken 
the task of regulating the food supply of the beleaguered 
nation, which afforded the British an excuse for declaring all 
foodstuffs contraband as possibly devoted to military pur- 
poses. 

Owing to the superior tonnage of the British fleet the 


* The United States, which has usually upheld neutral trading rights in war- 
time, stretched belligerent powers to the utmost during the Civil War with 
respect to rights of blockade, definition of contraband, search and seizure, and 
the ‘doctrine of continuous voyage’’ (i.e., the determination of contraband 
with reference to its ultimate rather than its immediate destination). Prece- 
dents drawn from the Civil War were freely quoted against the American 
Government during the Great War. But the parallel is not quite exact, as 
from the point of view of the Government at Washington the Civil War was a 
rebellion, not an international conflict, and the navy was not blockading enemy 


ports, but closing its own ports to neutral trade along the southern coast. ¥s 
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Germans dared not risk a decisive battle for control of the 
sea. There were a few attempts to break The sub- 
through the blockade. Cruisers dashed across m™atine 
the North Sea, bombarded English coast towns, seated 
and then dashed back to safety. The Goeben "4S 

and the Breslau took refuge in Turkish ports. A fleet of 
five German cruisers under Admiral von Spee defeated a 
smaller British force under Admiral Cradock off the coast 
of Chile in November, 1914, but five weeks later the British 
squadron of Admiral Sturdee avenged this defeat by destroy- 
ing the German cruisers near the Falkland Islands in the 
South Atlantic. The individual feats of some of the Ger- 
man commerce raiders deserve to be remembered in history, 
notably the Emden of Captain von Miiller and the Moewe 
of Count Zu Dohna, which kept the sea for weeks and took 
numerous prizes. One trading vessel actually reached the 
United States from Germany with a cargo of dyestuffs, the 
Deutschland, the world’s first submarine merchantman. 
But broadly speaking it remained true throughout the war 
that all the seas of the world, except perhaps the Baltic, 
were closed to German trade, and that the German battle- 
ships and cruisers could do nothing to break the British 
blockade or impose a counter-blockade on any of the Allies. 
One weapon only remained available: the submarine. 

The submarine is largely an American invention. The 
Germans had not specialized in building submarines before 
the war, but used them as auxiliaries to the main battle fleet 
as did the British, French, and Americans. In fact the 
range of usefulness of this type of craft is very limited. Like 
all torpedo boats, the submarine is frail and light enough to 
be vulnerable to a single well-directed shell from a battle- 
ship or cruiser. It moves more slowly than many cruisers 
and merchant ships, and except where it can surprise the 
enemy it is easily evaded. In this one element of surprise 
lies all its special value. By submerging it can pass through 
a close blockade and reappear when least expected. But 
even as a commerce destroyer the submarine suffered serious 
handicaps, as it could not without detection take its prizes 
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into port, while to sink the captured merchant ship after 
permitting all its passengers and crew to seek safety in the 
lifeboats might allow time for a hostile cruiser to appear on 
the scene. In fact, to rise to the surface and challenge the 
merchant ship at all involved great risk if the ship carried 
any defensive armament. Germany was therefore faced 
with the hard choice of practically laying aside her strong- 
est weapon against her mightiest foe, or else adopting a 
policy of relentless submarine warfare, striking secretly and 
without warning at merchant vessels of the enemy or neu- 
tral traders in enemy waters. 

One of the few points of sea law on which all authorities 
were in agreement was that no merchant ship, even if carry- 
ma ing contraband of war, may be sunk without 
submarine specific warning and due opportunity granted 
ears the for the safety of all on board. Of course if a 

merchant ship offers armed resistance this im- 
munity disappears. By the declaration of a zone of un- 
restricted submarine warfare in February, 1915, Germany 
challenged principles of international law which had been 
generally recognized and respected for hundreds of years. 
The German plea, that the novelty of the submarine as a 
weapon, with its peculiar characteristics and disabilities, 
made obsolete all precedents, carried no conviction in neu- 
tral countries because it was evident that the employment 
of a new weapon, however legitimate in itself, could bring 
with it no new right to slay non-combatants and neutrals. 
As if to make her position still less tenable, Germany, in 
executing Captain Fryatt for using merchant ships in com- 
bat with submarines, denied to traders the rights of bel- 
ligerents as well as the privileges of non-combatants. 

As the moral leader of the neutral nations the United 
States had the heavy responsibility of registering a protest 
against each new invasion of the ‘‘ freedom of the 


America ae : 

champions Seas. The American Government protested 
tral : : i 

Hits” against the extension of the contraband list, the 


interruption of mails, the boycotting of ‘‘ black- 
listed” neutral firms, the misuse of neutral flags, and other 
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acts of the British and other Governments which infringed 
or seemed to infringe property rights. But the German 
war-zone declaration, containing a serious threat against 
neutral lives, involved far graver problems. On February 
10, 1915, the American Government warned Germany that 
it would ‘‘hold the Imperial German Government to a 
strict accountability for such acts of their naval authorities 
and to take any steps it might be necessary to safeguard 
American lives and property and to secure to American 
citizens the full enjoyment of their acknowledged rights on 
the high seas.’ The German Government offered to re- 
strict the employment of submarines and submarine mines 
on condition that the principles of the Declaration of Lon- 
don with regard to contraband be accepted by the Entente 
Allies, thus enabling Germany to import foodstuffs and raw 
materials for manufacture. This proposal was inacceptable 
to Great Britain, and therefore the German Government 
continued its policy of war against merchant shipping. At- 
tacks on the American vessels Cushing and Gulflight and the 
drowning of an American citizen on the British passenger 
liner Falaba directly challenged the position taken by the 
Washington authorities. But they were almost forgotten 
when another disaster, similar in kind but vastly greater in 
degree, first brought the public opinion of the world face to 
face with the tragic possibilities of unrestricted submarine 
warfare. 

On May 7, 1915, the British passenger liner Lusitania was 
torpedoed off the Irish coast. As one of the largest trans- 
Atlantic liners, the Lusitania had been deliber- +, 
ately singled out for special destruction to strike Lusitania 
terror into the heart of England. Before the mae 
ship sailed, passengers had been warned by German agents 
not to board her, and after its destruction, hailed by the 
German press as a naval victory of the first order, medals 
were struck to commemorate the event and holidays de- 
clared in some of the schools. Of the 1906 passengers and 


crew on board, over 1100 were drowned, among them 114 | 


American citizens. On that date for the first time a con- 
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siderable body of American opinion contemplated the pos- 
sibility of war with Germany. But the Government at 
Washington, though sorely pressed, remained true to its 
declared policy of neutrality and contented itself with a 
reiterated warning that ‘‘The Imperial German Govern- 
ment will not expect the Government of the United States 
to omit any word or act necessary to the performance of its 
sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the United States 
and its citizens.” 

A long diplomatic correspondence ensued. The German 
contention was that such events as the sinking of the Lusi- 
Continued tania, though perhaps contrary to international 
U-boat law as previously interpreted, were justified by 
ie the novelty of the submarine as a weapon, as 
“‘reprisal’’ against the British blockade policy, and because 
British merchant ships sometimes went armed and carried 
munitions of war.t Renewed loss of American lives on the 
Arabic and the Ancona (the latter destroyed by an Austrian 
submarine commander) darkened the prospect of peace. 
Finally, the destruction of the Sussex in March, 1916, 
brought matters to a crisis. President Wilson’s patience 
was at an end and he declared that any further such inci- 
dents would force the United States ‘to sever diplomatic 
relations with the Government of the German Empire.” 
This explicit warning could have had no sequel but a diplo- 
matic break with Germany, if not indeed a declaration of 
war, and it had the desired effect of compelling the German 
Government to agree not to torpedo merchant ships with- 
out affording every opportunity for the safety of the pas- 
sengers and crew. This promise was made conditional upon 
a modification of the British blockade and did not prevent a 
renewal of ruthless submarine warfare the following year, 
but for a few months it postponed the crisis between Ger- 
many and the United States. 

The determination of the German Government to rely on 
the submarine rather than risk in battle the capital ships of 
the navy was strengthened by the one major naval com- 


* But the Lusitania was not armed, though it carried munitions. 
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bat of the war — the battle of Jutland. On May 31, 1916,a 
number of British ships patrolling the North Sea The battle 
under command of Vice-Admiral Beatty came ° Jutland 
into touch with the German High Seas Fleet which had 
ventured out of port along the Danish coast. Von Scheer, 
the German commander, had with him superior forces and 
succeeded in inflicting severe injury on the British warships 
until Admiral Jellicoe came to their aid with the main fleet. 
Now the odds shifted. Admiral Jellicoe maneuvered to 
intercept the German fleet from its base and thus compel 
it to decisive conflict or surrender. But night was already 
descending and the mists of the northern seas added to the 
obscurity. The remnant of the German fleet withdrew 
under cover of night and succeeded in regaining its base. 
Next only to the battle of the Marne in 1914, Jutland has 
been the most discussed conflict of the Great War. Several 
controversial books have been written about it and no doubt 
naval students will find in its details opportunity for study 
for many generations to come. In the case of the Marne no 
one seriously contests that it was a great and fruitful victory 
for the French; the only outstanding problems relate to the 
manner in which the victory was won. But in the case of 
Jutland there is still the further question: Who won the 
battle? The Germans claimed it at the time and afterwards 
as a victory, since with a smaller fleet they inflicted heavier 
injuries than they received. The British lost three large 
battle-cruisers and several minor vessels. The Germans 
lost one battleship, one battle-cruiser, and a number of light 
cruisers and destroyers. Perhaps the honors of the day may 
be granted to Germany, and certainly the British public 
was bitterly disappointed at the inability of the fleet to 
carry out its purpose of intercepting the German warships 
and ending the threat of the German navy once and for all. 
But if the test of victory is the ultimate effect of a battle 
upon the course of the whole war, then certainly Jutland 
was a victory for Britain. The German navy continued to 
remain in port and came forth only for final surrender in 
1918. The British continued to close the sea to German 
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commerce; Jutland left the trident still in the hands of 
Britannia. 

Over the protest of the neutral nations the Entente 
Allies had shut off the Central Powers from all access to the 
Tighiesing world’s markets. From the first day of the war 
the the risk of being captured and taken to a prize 
psa court had kept even the most venturesome 
traders away from going directly to German ports, but 
until the Allies undertook the regulation of neutral trade 
Germany had been able to import by way of The Nether- 
lands and Scandinavia. Already in the industrial cities of 
Austria and Germany thousands of people were insuff- 
ciently fed. The German Government undertook the gigan- 
tic task of rationing civilian food. In June, 1916, repre- 
sentatives of the Entente Allies met in Paris to work out 
a program of continued economic codperation extending, if 
need be, even beyond the war. ermany was now con- 
fronted not only by an immediate “starvation blockade,” 
but by the still more terrible prospect of an economic boy- 
cott which would prevent the revival of German commerce 
if peace were restored. Even a peace of victory crowned 
with extensive conquests would be a disaster to Germany 
if the Entente Allies could maintain a policy of grantine 
commercial preference to each other as against goods 
“made in Germany.’ The neutrals, too, were disquieted 
by the possibility of a permanent economic entente in which 
they could not become members. 

There was one especially sinister side to belligerent in- 
fluence in the neutral United States, the practice of es- 
‘piers pionage and the promotion of strikes and ‘‘ac- 
grievances Cidents” in munitions plants; in short, an at- 
unas tempt to direct war operations in neutral ter- 

ritory. Some members of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Embassies became involved in these in- 
trigues, and in 1915 Constantin Dumba, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador, and Captains Boy-Ed and von Papen, 
of the German Embassy, were dismissed because of their 
illecal activities on American soil. Other German agents 
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fomented anti-American propaganda in Mexico and among 
the Caribbean republics. The most amazing instance of 
the lengths to which German diplomacy would go was not 
learned until after Germany’s resumption of unrestricted 
submarine warfare in 1917. Alfred Zimmermann, German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, notified the Ger- The “Zim- 
man Minister to Mexico that it was the inten- mermann 
tion of his Government to force an immediate "°° 
peace by “ruthless submarine warfare” and to keep the 
United States neutral. If this attempt should fail — 

We propose an alliance on the following basis with Mexico: 
That we shall make war together and together make peace. We 
shall give general financial support, and it is understood that 
Mexico is to reconquer the lost territory of New Mexico, Texas, 
and Arizona.... You are instructed to inform the President of 
Mexico of the above in the greatest confidence as soon as it is 
certain that there will be an outbreak of war with the United 
States, and suggest that the President of Mexico, on his own 
initiative, should communicate with Japan, suggesting adherence 
at once to the plan, and at the same time to offer to mediate be- 
tween Germany and Japan. 


An indirect result of Germany’s Caribbean plots was to 
hasten the annexation by the United States of the Danish 
West Indies, a small group of islands mainly The Virgin 
devoted to raising sugar cane whose population !s!@nds 
consisted largely of descendants of negro slaves imported 
from Africa to work the plantations. The group was 
valued chiefly for the excellent harbor of the island of Saint 
Thomas, a strategic position so valuable that the United 
States in 1916 paid twenty-five million dollars for the Dan- 
ish islands. Both the United States and Germany had long 
contemplated the purchase. 

We now know that the ambiguous, attitude of Germany, 
after the sinking of the Sussex and before the renewal of un- 
restricted submarine warfare the following year, Another 
was the natural result of a profound division of agers 
sentiment in the most influential German cir- towards 

America 
cles. The chiefs of the army and navy generally, 
including such national heroes as Ludendorff and von 
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Tirpitz, insisted on the folly of laying aside the one weapon 
which could bring a speedy victory in deference to neutral 
opinion. Their program was to proclaim a close blockade 
of the British Isies, sink all ships that approached their 
shores, and end the war by starving out the industrial 
towns of Britain within a period variously estimated at 
from six weeks to six months. The United States would 
probably not intervene, and in any case the war would be 
over long before a large American army could reach French 
soil through the dangerous seaways of the Atlantic, guarded 
by watchful submarines. On the other hand, Ambassador 
von Bernstorff wished to pursue a directly opposite course, 
and he frequently and urgently requested the home Govern- 
ment to refrain from alienating American opinion, at least 
until he could win the moral support of the American Gov- 
ernment to back a German offer for a negotiated peace. He 
warned Germany not to rely on continued American neu- 
trality or to take for granted the ineffectiveness of any 
American intervention. Many German civilians seconded 
his views. The final decision of the German Government 
was in the nature of acompromise. Submarine warfare was 
to be held in check for a few months, but in the meantime 
the building of submarines should be pushed vigorously so 
that when the storm did burst it would burst in full fury. 
During this “‘armistice’’ with the neutrals President Wilson 
was to have his chance to propose peace. If the Entente 
Allies would then agree to negotiate on terms acceptable to 
the Central Powers, well and good. If not, let the military 
men have a free hand to carry out their policy. Un- 
fortunately for the effect of this plan of conciliating America 
in the hope of ending the war by diplomacy, German agents 
were permitted to engage in such anti-national propaganda 
within the United States and anti-American intrigues with 
other nations as most tended to irritate President Wilson 
and his cabinet. 

Although the public mind was much occupied with the 
rights and wrongs of the war, the rival pleas for pacifism 
and preparedness, the injuries to American rights on the 
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high seas by both belligerent groups, the election of 1916 
drew no clear line between those who favored A year of 
neutrality and those who favored intervention, esitation 
The Democrats took for granted President Wilson’s policy 
of neutrality, although Mr. Bryan, Secretary of State, re- 
signed office rather than stand sponsor for diplomatic cor- 
respondence with Germany that might lead to war, and, 
on the other hand, Secretary of War Garrison resigned be- 
cause disappointed at the failure of Congress to vote a 
sufficient increase in the army.t The Republicans attacked 
the foreign policy of President Wilson as feeble and vacil- 
lating, but most of them hesitated to abandon neutrality 
altogether in view of the fact that a large group of voters, 
headed by Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, wished to 
avert trouble with Germany by forbidding the export of 
munitions of war and discouraging travel abroad on armed 
merchant ships. Ex-President Roosevelt, now openly pro- 
Entente, made an exception to the general tendency of the 
politicians in both parties to avoid the war issue and con- 
centrate discussion on domestic question. The Republican 
Party, however, thought it safer to nominate for President 
Associate Justice Charles Hughes of the Supreme Court, a 
jurist of high reputation who had not become involved in 
the controversies over the war or in the factional fight of 
1912 between the supporters of Roosevelt and Taft. 

The Administration seemed as hesitant as the country at 
large. The American Ambassador to Great Britain, Walter 
Hines Page, urged on President Wilson continuous friendly 
codperation with the Entente Powers and in Behind 
particular with Britain. In February, 1916, the scenes 
Colonel E. M. House, President Wilson’s most trusted ad- 
viser, told the British Government in confidence ‘that 
President Wilson was ready, on hearing from France and 
England that the moment was opportune, to propose that a 

t In 1916 a new National Defense Act increased the regular army to a maxi- 
mum strength of 223,000 and the National Guard to 450,000, and made many 
technical improvements in organization and mobilization, but did not estab- 


lish the national reserve ‘‘Continental Army”’ advocated by the War Depart- 
ment. 
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Conference should be summoned to put an end to the war. 
Should the Allies accept this proposal, and should Germany 
refuse it, the United States would probably enter the war 
against Germany.’’ Nothing, however, came of the sug- 
gestion at the time and the President resumed his policy 
of watchfully waiting for a more opportune time to offer 
mediation. Frontier troubles with Mexico and the Presi- 
dential campaign took up much of his attention. 

The campaign was not a very intense one, as both parties 
feared to lose votes by too much outspokenness on war 
The issues. President Wilson stressed the legislative 
election of | record of his party: the lower tariff, the new 
ce Federal Reserve banking system, the extension 
of loans to farmers, the Clayton Anti-Trust law, the eight- 
hour day for railwaymen. Mr. Hughes attacked President 
Wilson’s foreign policy mainly with respect to the failure to 
deal effectively with the disorders in Mexico. He promised 
a more resolute and efficient government and a restoration 
of the Republican system of tariff protection for industry. 
The result was a victory for President Wilson, thanks to the 
Farther West. For the first time a President was elected 
against the opposition of both the industrial Northeast and 
the Middle West by the votes of States beyond the Missouri 
River. 

President Wilson’s reélection encouraged him to offer 
the mediation of the United States to the belligerent na- 


Wilson’s tions. At the same time, but quite indepen- 
offer of dently, the German Government was ready 
mediation 


with its offer to initiate peace negotiations. On 
December 12, 1916, the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Governments announced that they were ready ‘‘to enter 
forthwith into peace negotiations.’”” On December 18th 
President Wilson asked both warring groups for ‘‘such an 
avowal of their respective views as to the terms upon which 
the war might be concluded and the arrangements which 
would be deemed satisfactory as a guaranty against its re- 
newal or the kindling of any similar conflict in the future as 
would make it possible frankly to compare them.’”’ He an- 
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nounced the willingness of the United States to assist ne- 
gotiations in any way that might be most acceptable, and 
pointed out that agreement should not be impossible, since 
the war aims of the different nations involved ‘‘are virtually 
the same, as stated in general terms to their own people and 
to the world.” * A further and more exact definition of the 
essential conditions of peace by responsible statesmen of the 
belligerent Powers might, he thought, bring peace nearer. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary refused to disclose their 
war aims. They proposed instead an assembly of delegates 
of all belligerent Powers on neutral territory to The 
initiate confidential negotiations looking to- Entente 


: Allies 
wards peace. The Entente Allies were franker ‘(ociare 


in the avowal of their program. Apparently their 
program, 


they judged that President Wilson’s suggestion the Central 
afforded an opportune moment for the first ah 
public formulation of their demands. Hitherto 

their war aims had been phrased only in such broad terms 
as Premier Asquith’s famous phrase: ‘‘restitution, repara- 
tions, and guarantees.’’ Now they specified: 


In the first instance, the restoration of Belgium, of Serbia, and 
of Montenegro, and the indemnities which are due them, the 
evacuation of the invaded territories of France, of Russia, and of 
Rumania, with just reparation; the reorganization of Europe, 
guaranteed by a stable settlement, based alike upon the principle 
of nationalities, on the right which all peoples, whether small or 
great, have to the enjoyment of full security and free economic 
development, and also upon territorial agreements and inter- 
national arrangements so framed as to guarantee land and sea 
frontiers against unjustified attacks, the restitution of provinces or 
territories wrested in the past from the Allies by force or against 
the will of their populations; the liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of 
Rumanians, and of Czecho-Slovaks from foreign domination; the 
enfranchisement of populations subject to the bloody tyranny of 
the Turks; the expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire, 
decidedly alien to Western civilization. The intentions of His 


t This statement was widely misunderstood, especially in the Entente press, 
as seeming to imply that there was no difference in the purpose of the Entente 
Allies and the Central Powers. The context shows clearly that the President 
was commenting rather on the incompleteness with which the war aims of the 
belligerents had been made known to the world at large. 
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Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, regarding Poland have been 
clearly indicated in the proclamation which he has just addressed 
to his armies. - 


A later statement from Mr. Balfour, the British Foreign 
Minister, laid special stress on the absolute necessity of 
expelling the Turkish Government from Europe and liber- 
ating all the nations suffering from its rule’ The German 
Government protested that its peace offer had been made 
in all sincerity, but did not renew it or further disclose its 
views as to the proper basis of a peace settlement. 
As the note of the Entente Allies on January 10, 1917, 
foreshadowed in the main the actual peace settlement of 
ag 1919, it deserves particular examination. Not 
Significance é he oats 
of the all of its significance appears on the surface. 
pee ste The restoration of invaded territories and in- 
demnities for the injury of the invasion might, 
indeed, be taken for granted, but the proposed territorial 
rearrangement of Europe according to the principle of na- 
tionality must be interpreted in the light of secret under- 
standings made in the interest of France, Italy, and Russia, 
and the new conviction that Austria-Hungary was not a 
mere second to Germany, but was the center of the whole 
problem of the peace settlement. By the Treaty of Lon- 
don, April 26, 1915, Italy received promise of the Tirol to 
the Brenner Pass, Trieste and Istria, a part of Dalmatia, 
several islands in the Adriatic, and a share in the parti- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey.2~ In 1916 Rumania was promised 
the Rumanian-speaking districts of Hungary. France, of 
course, expected Alsace-Lorraine (‘‘the restitution of pro- 
vinces or territories wrested in the past from the Allies by 
force’) and considered plans for annexing also the Saar 
valley and erecting into an independent ‘‘ buffer State”’ the 
German provinces west of the Rhine. No exact delimita- 
* Strangely enough, this “‘essential’’ condition of the peace was the one part 
of the Allied program not carried into full effect. 
2 For Italy’s entrance into the war, see pp. 284-85. 
3 Great Britain never endorsed the plan for dividing Germany at the Rhine, 


and the French Government seems to have put forward the proposal as a 
tentative suggestion rather than a final commitment. 
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ticn of Germany’s frontiers was arranged either to the east 
or to the west, but the Russian Government insisted that 
“in leaving France and England full freedom in the de- 
termination of the western boundaries of Germany, we as- 
sume that in their turn the Allies will grant us equal free- 
dom to fix our boundary limitations with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary.’ Russia had publicly promised to re- 
constitute a united Polish nation, presumably including 
Galicia from Austria and Polish Prussia from Germany as 
well as the Russian Kingdom of Poland, but this promise 
did not extend to complete independence; Poland was still 
to be united with Russia in the person of the Tsar. Russia 
was further to have Constantinople and the Straits, and 
presumably a wide extension of her frontier in Turkish 
Armenia. The delimitation of boundaries between the 
proposed French sphere of influence in Syria and the British 
claims in Mesopotamia reached a provisional settlement in 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916. Japan claimed the 
German island colonies north of the equator and also the 
German leasehold of Kiao-chau on the Shantung Peninsula, 
leaving to Great Britain and the Dominions of Australia 
and New Zealand the Pacific colonies south of the equator. 

One phrase in the note of the Entente Allies is particu- 
larly interesting: ‘‘the liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of 
Rumanians, and of Czecho-Slovaks from foreign 74. new 
domination.”” As the Czechs and Slovaks are weapon of 

; ° nationalism 

Slavs, the phrase was an illogical one, parallel 
to ‘British and Welsh” or ‘‘Germans and Bavarians.” But 
there was purpose in thus singling out for special mention 
one branch of the Slavic peoples. It was an announcement 
to the world that the Allies would not be satisfied merely 
with annexing frontier provinces of Austria-Hungary to 
their own territories: Italian-speaking Austria to Italy, Ru- 
manian Hungary to Rumania, Galicia to Russia or Poland, 
and perhaps Bosnia-Herzegovina to Serbia. They would 
strike straight at the heart of the Dual Monarchy; liberate 
a nation which, although pro-Entente in sentiment, could 
not be claimed as subject to any one of the Allies; demand 
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either the total dismemberment of the Habsburg dominions 
or their reconstitution on a federal basis in which neither 
German Austrian or pro-German Magyar could play a 
dominant part. Passing beyond the old diplomacy of 
“balance of power,’’ ‘compensation,’ “rectification of 
frontier,” the Allies appealed to the national spirit of all the 
subject races of the Central Powers, so that the pretentious 
structure of ‘‘Mitteleuropa’’ might crumble from explosion 
within as well as from military pressure without. This 
change of policy was due in part to the influence of a bril- 
liant group of English and French students of eastern 
European affairs, such as André Chéradame, H. Wickham 
Steed, and R. W. Seton-Watson, the able propaganda of 
Professor Thomas G. Masaryk, leader of the Czech na- 
tional cause, and the Pan-Slavic sympathies of the Russian 
Government. Periodicals such as The New Europe warned 
the English and French nations that they were near-sighted, 
and that a victory which liberated Belgium and Alsace- 
Lorraine would be only a defeat if Germany could still im- 
pose her will on central and eastern Europe. 

A fascinating but quite unanswerable question is what 
peace program the German Government would have put 
weds forward had it chosen to copy the frankness of 
German its foes. Most of the German Socialists and a 
tae con- few liberals and pacifists of other parties would 

have been satisfied with a peace restoring the 
frontiers of 1914 ‘‘ without annexations or indemnities,’”’ but 
they had as yet no influence on the Imperial policy. At the 
other extreme General von Bissing demanded the annexa- 
tion of Belgium by “‘right of conquest,”’ the establishment 
therein of a ‘‘state of dictatorship,’ the expulsion of all who 
refused to accept the new order and the confiscation of their 
property.’ In 1915 six powerful industrial and agrarian 


* “He who remains in the country must declare his allegiance to Germany, 
and after a certain time must declare his allegiance to Germanism. In con- 
nection with this it cannot be tolerated that wealthy Belgians shall leave the 
country and nevertheless draw profit from their possessions in Belgium. Ex- 
propriation is absolutely necessary, in order to prevent such a state of things as 
exists in Alsace-Lorraine to the present day.’’ (Memorandum of Governor 
General Moritz von Bissing.) 
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associations (the League of Agriculturists, the German 
Peasant League, the Christian German Peasant Union, the 
Central Association of German Industrialists, the League 
of the Industrialists, and the Conservative Association of 
the Middle Class) demanded control over Belgium ‘‘in mo- 
netary, financial, and postal matters,”’ the annexation from 
France of the French iron mines, “including the fortresses 
of Longwy and of Verdun, which are necessary to defend 
the region,’’ and from Russia “‘the annexation of at least 
some parts of the Baltic provinces and of territories to the 
south of them.’’ Presumably, but not certainly, the Gov- 
ernment of the day occupied a middle ground between the 
advocates of peace by conquest and the advocates of peace 
without annexations. 

On January 22, 1917, President Wilson announced to the 
Senate the result of his tender of good offices to the belliger- 
ents and outlined his own views of a just and J 

: , President 
stable peace. He urged a “peace without vic- Wilson's 
tory’’ based on the consent of all the nations, oan 
great and small. Such territorial arrangements 
as were necessary should follow lines of nationality. As an 
example of this he instanced Poland: ‘‘there should be a 
united, independent, and autonomous Poland.” Every 
nation should have ‘‘a direct outlet to the great highways 
of the sea’’ — if not by an actual sea-frontage, then by neu- 
tralized rights of way across intervening territory; and in 
war as in peace there must be freedom of the seas “‘alike in 
law and in fact.’’ Armaments should be reduced and an 
association of nations replace the insecure principle of the 
balance of power. 

Thus far had overtures for peace progressed when Ger- 
many suddenly announced a policy which made peace im- 
possible. Convinced that the demands of the Submarine 
Entente Allies amounted to a rejection of their YT renewed 
peace offer, the German statesmen concluded that von 
Bernstorff’s policy of securing American aid in negotiating 
peace had ended in failure and that it was time to try the 
plan of Ludendorff and von Tirpitz, naval warfare against 
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British trade devoid of all restrictions and reckless of all - 
consequences. Since unrestricted submarine warfare made 
inevitable American intervention (unless. President Wilson 
cared or dared to cancel his pledge after the Sussex incident), 
Germany’s action was a gambler’s throw which shows how 
desperate had become the real situation of the Central 
Powers under the long pressure of the blockade, no matter 
how great their apparent gains on the ‘‘war map.” Early 
in January the German Government made its fateful de- 
cision, but it was not officially announced until the end of 
the month. All the waters around the French and British 
coasts were to constitute a war-zone barred to all ships, 
neutral as weil as belligerent, armed or unarmed, whether 
containing contraband of war or not. The only exception 
permitted was the right to dispatch one passenger ship a 
week along a narrow sea-lane, a ship carrying no contra- 
band and decorated with broad ‘‘zebra stripes’’ of alternate 
white andred. Other sea-lanes permitted ships to approach 
the neutral shores of Holland, Greece, and the Scandinavian 
countries. The new war-zone decree went into effect on 
February 1, 1917. Perhaps we may now say that on that 
date Germany and her allies lost the war. 

Not since the first impetus of German invasion had been 
halted at the Marne had the cause of the Entente Allies 
The crucial Stood in such peril. Though the submarine 
poe of campaign brought ruin on its authors, it came 

perilously near success. No possible victory on 
land, not even a simultaneous occupation of Paris, Petro- 
grad, and Rome, could have so hastened the end of the war 
in Germany’s interest as a blow at the manufacturing towns 
of Great Britain which were ceaselessly supplying the armies 
of the western front with all the tools of modern war. An 
island country which is also a manufacturing country is 
peculiarly vulnerable. It cannot feed itself and it can im- 
port food from abroad only so long as it can command the 
seas. A few months’ interruption of overseas trade and 
Great Britain would be far nearer starvation than France 
or Germany ever could become. Rigid censorship con- 
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cealed the extent to which German submarines were cutting 
down on the merchant fleets of the Allies and the neutrals 
who dared to enter the war-zone, but in the best-informed 
circles apprehensions were greatest. By April, 1917, the 
submarines were sinking ships several times as rapidly as 
they could be put out by all the shipyards of the world. 
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When Admiral Sims visited London to coérdinate the naval 
efforts of the United States with those of Great Britain, he 
was told bluntly that unless the submarines could be halted 
the war was lost. 

The German declaration of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare ended at once diplomatic relations between Germany 
iy Nemed and the United States. Ambassador von Bern- 
neutrality” storff and Ambassador Gerard received their 
papers and left their posts. President Wilson did not want 
to declare war, however, unless Germany followed up her 
threat of unrestricted warfare against neutral shipping by 
some overt act, as there was still the remote possibility that 
Germany would not use to the full the powers she claimed. 
As an emergency measure he advocated ‘armed neutral- 
ity,’’ the defensive armament of American merchant ships. 
The majority of both Houses of Congress, regardless of 
party, supported this plan. But the end of the session was 
very near and a “‘little group of willful men,” as the Presi- 
dent called them, took advantage of the unlimited freedom 
of debate then permitted in the Senate to prevent considera- 
tion of the measure. This did not prevent the President 
from arming ships on his authority as Executive. Its main 
result was to bring about a change in the rules of the Senate, 
making possible the closure of debate in certain cases, al- 
though still permitting greater latitude of discussion than 
is possible in the House of Representatives. On March 4th 
the President, who had been elected so recently to the cry 
“He kept us out of war!” was inaugurated under the shadow 
of impending conflict, for nothing but an eleventh-hour re- 
pentance could prevent such an attack by German sub- 
marines on American ships as would automatically convert 
armed neutrality into open belligerency. Several neutral- 
ist organizations merged into an Emergency Peace Federa- 
tion to oppose the policy of the Government, and several 
notable public men, among them President Wilson’s own 
former Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan, con- 
tinued their efforts to avert war, but with an ever-growing 
sense of hopelessness. When the new Congress met in 
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April, it was not to discuss the arming of merchant ships, 
but to vote on a declaration of war. 

On April 2d President Wilson brought to the bar of Con- 
gress the case of the German Government versus the Ameri- 
can People. In asking for a declaration of war 
he surveyed the many wrongs which the nation 
had suffered in the lives and property of its citizens and 
the intrigues, plots, and conspiracies fomented within its 
borders. He distinguished between the Imperial German 
Government and the German people more clearly than any 
spokesman for the Allies had done and placed the whole 
burden of responsibility for the war on “a narrow and 
privileged class.” He welcomed the newly established 
Russian Republic as ‘‘a fit partner for a League of Honor”’ 
in the crusade against autocracy. He disclaimed on behalf 
of the nation all conquests, annexations, indemnities, or ma- 
terial compensation of every sort. He urged the enlistment 
of a new army of at least five hundred thousand men, re- 
cruited on the principle of compulsory military service, and 
the support of the war as largely as possible by taxation to 
avoid the inflation which would come from financing the 
war entirely by borrowed money. The declaration of war 
was expected and inevitable; what was new in President 
Wilson’s speech was the new definition of the aims of the 
war: “‘to fight for the ultimate peace of the world and for 
the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included; 
for the rights of nations, great and small, and the privilege 
of men everywhere to choose their way of life and of obe- 
dience. The world must be made safe for democracy. 
Its peace must be planted upon the tested foundations of 
political liberty.”” The struggle of nations had become a 
struggle of political principles. 

Congress was not unanimous, and the debate on the war, 
though brief, was bitter. Party lines, however, disappeared. 
In the House of Representatives fifty votes were Congress 
cast in opposition, most of them from German- responds 
American constituencies, although the leader of the anti- 
war group was the Southern Democratic floor leader Claude 


War at last 
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Kitchin. In the Senate three Republicans and three 
Democrats alone represented the minority, Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin heading the opposition. In accord- 
ance with the vote of Congress the President proclaimed 
war on April 6, 1917. The war to which the nation was now 
pledged was to be no mere naval combat or playing around 
with armed ships and foreign loans, not even an expedition 
of volunteers as in 1898 in Cuba, but the mobilization of 
every needed man and every needed dollar and the com- 
plete identification of American war efforts with those of 
the Entente Allies. 

The standing army and the National Guard received 
many volunteer recruits as the war-cloud darkened over 
Building an the United States, but President Wilson and his 
ee military advisers, taught by the experience of 
Great Britain, decided not to depend on volunteering to 
build up the new National Army which was to supplement 
the older branches of the service. The trouble with volun- 
teering is not that it fails to raise the recruiting to the proper 
figure; both Great Britain and the United States have 
usually found it possible to enlist all the men in their wars 
whom they could equip and support at the front. The real 
military superiority of the ‘‘draft”’ is that it is more sys- 
tematic; the army can take the particular men it needs, at 
the time they are needed, and keep at home the elderly, 
the fathers of large families, the physically incompetent, and 
the men whose special talents or situation make them more 
useful in the fields and factories than in the trenches. In 
order that the mobilization of the army might be uniform 
and function as a single machine, the President disregarded 
the gallant proposal of ex-President Roosevelt, who offered 
to accompany a special division of volunteers to enter at 
once into the conflict. The French desired an immediate 
expeditionary force, even a small one, for the moral effect 
on the war-weary civilian population of their country; a 
visual assurance that America would fight the war directly 
and not merely by loans and munitions shipments. But 
the very men most eager to volunteer as an advance guard 
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of the American army were the men most needed as com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers of the masses of 
untrained civilians now for the first time entering a military 
camp. ‘To prepare for this task the authorities rushed the 
construction of sixteen huge cantonments—not mere camp- 
ing-grounds, but mushroom cities of wooden buildings with 
all possible facilities for training, sanitation, and recreation. 
In the meantime 4557 local draft boards sifted the cases 
of the 9,586,508 men between twenty-one and thirty-one 
years of age who were registered for service. Among the 
men who could put forward no special claim to exemption 
the order of muster into service was determined by lot. 
Each registered man was given a number in his local district 
and a single drawing of lots in Washington thus determined 
the order of mobilization of every man in every district. 
This impartial method of obtaining recruits contrasted 
markedly with forms of conscription used in other wars, 
notably in the Northern states during the Civil War, when 
the wealthy could purchase exemptions from the general 
duty of service. 

The financial burden on the American Government was 
a double one. Loans must be made to the other nations, 
great and small, which were leagued against +, 
Germany, for no other nation now commanded ‘“‘sinews of 
financial resources to be compared with those of eras 
the United States. Money must also be raised to create an 
army and carry it overseas, an army which was to be the 
best-paid and most expensively equipped army in the world. 
Labor in the shipyards and on cantonment buildings also 
commanded unusual wages, the inevitable result of almost 
unlimited demand for labor. Private contracters worked 
for the Government on a ‘‘cost plus percentage” basis, a 
system which deliberately sacrificed economy for speed. 
From the first the United States raised a large part of the 
necessary expenses by increased direct taxation, especially 
on profits and large incomes. But borrowing seemed neces- 
sary also, and this was a difficult problem, since the people 
of the United States had little experience in handling public 
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loans, or indeed in taking bonds of any sort. Bankers, 
capitalists, and business men could be relied on to buy 
bonds to the limit of their resources, but that was not all 
that the Government desired. How call the matter to the 
attention of the farmer, the laborer, the clerk, the pro- 
fessional man, the homekeeper with her ‘“‘nest egg”’ of 
family savings — accustomed to invest surplus funds in a 
new house or automobile or a speculative purchase of real 
estate or industrial stock rather than bond-buying? The 
answer was found in the American art of advertising. Four 
“Liberty Loans” and a final ‘‘ Victory Loan” were placed 
on the market and vigorously forced on the public attention 
by special ‘‘drives’’ or advertising campaigns. The first 
loan, fixed at $2,000,000,000, was oversubscribed. Larger 
loans then followed as the war effort became more intense, 
until in all over $21,000,000,000 was raised and the Ameri- 
can people became for the first time a nation of bondholders. 

President Wilson did not follow the precedent of most 
heads of belligerent Governments and reorganize his cabinet 
eee on a non-partisan basis. The declaration of 
administra- war brought with it no immediate changes in 
ee the personnel of the Democratic Administration. 
But many new offices were created outside of the cabinet 
which played a great part in handling the new prob- 
lems created by the state of war. The men for these posts 
were for the most part successful business men, appointed 
without regard to party, who gave their services to the 
Government for a nominal salary (the ‘‘dollar-a-year’’ 
men) or entirely without charge. The most pressing task 
being the creation of a merchant fleet adequate to transport 
armies and supplies to Europe and to counterbalance the 
loss of shipping from submarine attack, the Government 
created an Emergency Fleet Corporation for the construc- 
tion of the new ships and a Shipping Board to direct their 
operation. Major-General Goethals, completer of the 
Panama Canal, undertook the building of the merchant 
fleet, though he later resigned his post because of a dispute 
over the proportion which wooden ships should bear to the 
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whole fleet. Herbert Hoover, whose efficient administra- 
tion of food relief in Belgium made him the inevitable choice, 
became first adviser and later administrator of the food 
resources of the United States. The task of the Food Ad- 
ministration was not quite the same as that of similar 
agencies in Europe. The United States was faced with no 
food shortage; rationing by official decree was unnecessary ; 
the problem was rather to increase production on the farms 
so that a large surplus might be available for export to the 
European Allies. Once again all the arts of publicity were 
called into play and every American housewife was advised 
as to the best means of saving food and substituting bulky 
vezetables and cheaper cereals on the table for the precious 
wheat needed abroad. As fuel must be conserved as well 
as food, the President appointed President Garfield of 
Williams College Fuel Administrator. Owners of auto- 
mobiles were asked to codperate in saving gasoline and 
sometimes private industrial plants limited themselves to 
part-time operation to save coal. Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo, acting as Director-General of Railroads, merged 
the operation of all important railroad lines into a single 
system. Passenger service and the freightage of articles 
of luxury had to grant precedence to the transport of mu- 
nitions of war. ‘This meant a heavy loss of revenue to 
the railroad companies, but it speeded up the agencies of 
war. The Shipping Board, the Food Administration, the 
War Trade Board, the Railroad Administration, the War 
Industries Board, and the Fuel Administration, though 
nominally not included in the cabinet, formed in practice 
temporary “war cabinet’’ departments. 

The first year of war between the United States and Ger- 
many was a period of mobilization and prepa- jie 4 
ration. At the opening of the war there were American 
' barely 200,000 soldiers ready for action in the oty a 
regular army and the mobilized National Guard." 

Before the war ended, the United States had placed in ser- 


t For the statistics of the American army in the Great War see The War with 
Germany, by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, of the General Staff (1919). 
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vice, including volunteers and drafted men, twenty times 
this number. An average of six months was required to 
complete the training of a private soldier and a longer period 
to make an efficient commissioned officer. Of 200,000 army 
officers fewer than g000 had been in federal service at the 
opening of the war. Many others had experience in the 
ranks as privates or had attended officers’ training camps as 
civilians, but thousands had no military training whatever, 
and even those who had some military experience required 
a ‘post-graduate course”’ to fit them to cope with the un- 
precedented problems and duties created by the Great War. 
Moreover, even if the United States had had a standing 
army as large as the French or German, it is questionable if 
many soldiers would have been sent to France until the 
curbing of the submarine peril set free shipping enough to 
transport armies as well as the equally essential food and 
munitions. Even by February, 1918, the rate at which 
American soldiers reached France was less than 50,000 a 
month. Five months later American soldiers arrived at the 
rate of 10,000 a day. In all more than 2,000,000, approxi- 
mately half of the army, reached France before the end of 
the war. But the battles in which the American army 
proved a powerful and independent factor formed one brief 
campaign of the summer and autumn of 1918. 

The American army, handicapped by lack of professional 
training and actual experience in the earlier phases of the 
epee war, had the advantage of consisting wholly of 
the fresh troops, unwearied by years of the heart- 
ng breaking deadlock of trench warfare. Their 

physical and mental standard of fitness was 
probably above the European average because they were the 
first men selected as fit from a large population. No need 
had yet arisen to accept as combat troops boys, old men, 
cripples returned from the hospitals, the stunted or stupid 
rejected by the early drafts. The most impartial testimony 
to the worth of this new element on the western front is the 
report of a German army officer at the time of the American 
attack at Belleau Wood in 1918: 
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The Second American Division must be considered a very good 
one and may even perhaps be reckoned as a storm troop. The 
different attacks on Belleau Wood were carried out with bravery 
and dash. The moral effect of our gunfire cannot seriously im- 
pede the advance of the American infantry. The Americans’ 
nerves are not yet worn out. 

The qualities of the men individually may be described as re- 
markable. They are physically well set up, their attitude is good, 
and they range in age from eighteen to twenty-eight years. They 
lack at present only training and experience to make formidable 
adversaries. The men are in fine spirits and are filled with naive 
assurance, the words of a prisoner are characteristic — “We kill 
or get killed.’”’* 


Such was the verdict of Europe on her pioneer sons from the 
west. 

The chief task of the fleet was, of course, to safeguard 
shipping from submarine attack, as the Germans had prac- 
tically abandoned other forms of naval warfare. ne ie 
Naval operations were carried out in closest the 
codperation with the British fleet and with the Nee 
combined merchant marine of the two countries. 
Forty-nine per cent of the American army in France 
traveled in British ships; forty-five per cent in American 
ships, including as such the German liners held in American 
ports at the opening of the war. To protect cargo and troop 
ships the convoy system proved the most successful, each 
group of merchant ships going to sea with a guard of 
cruisers. For further protection the ships were painted 
with weird camouflage, not to conceal their presence, but to 
delude the submarine commander as to their speed and 
direction. Routes were frequently shifted. Direct war 
against the submarine was waged with the depth bomb, the 
mine barrage, the scouting airplane, the swift destroyer, and 
the armed decoy-ship made up to appear as a harmless mer- 
chant vessel. More than two hundred German submarines 
are known to have been destroyed in one fashion or another 
during the war, but as new submarines were constantly being 


« Cited in De Chambrun and De Marenches, The American Army in the 
European Conflict (1919), p- 153- 
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built the rapid decrease in shipping losses after April, 1917, 
must be attributed largely to skillful evasion of submarine 
attack. The American army crossed the Atlantic, as the 
British army had crossed the Channel, almost without loss. 
Merchant ships were not so fortunate, but in 1918 the out- 
put of new tonnage exceeded the diminishing loss from 
undersea attack. : 

No other American republic took in the military opera- 
tions of the war a comparable share with the United States, 
te but the adhesion of Latin American countries to 
enerica the cause of the Allied Powers was of value for 
on US commercial and diplomatic reasons. It dimin- 

ished German influence in a wide quarter of the 
neutral world and it furnished a test of the success of 
President Wilson’s attempt to win the good will of Latin 
American States by forbearance with troublesome Mexico. 
Cuba and Panama, much under the influence of the United 
States, declared war on Germany almost simultaneously 
with their powerful neighbor. Of more significance was 
the addition of Brazil, a country too distant and populous 
to be regarded as a mere second to Washington diplomacy, 
a country, moreover, with a considerable element of Ger- 
manimmigrants. Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua followed the same policy, and a number of 
other Latin American republics broke off diplomatic nego- 
tiations with Germany, but stopped short of a declaration 
of war (Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Santo Domingo, Uruguay). 
Other neutral nations in distant parts of the world, China, 
Siam, and the African Republic of Liberia, waited the ex- 
ample of the United States before formally joining the 
Allies. 


erable RT 
THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIA 


The behavior of the Russian proletariat toward the Constituent Assembly, 
that open door to freedom and justice, is like that of a man who for years has 
been shut up in a dungeon. Having obtained possession of explosives, he 
patiently drills holes in one of the blocks of stone that stand between him and 
liberty and packs them with dynamite in the hope of blowing a hole in the wall. 
Suddenly the earth quakes and lo, the door of his dungeon stands ajar! Gazing 
at it with dull uncomprehending eyes, he completes his tamping, sets off the 
dynamite charge and, wounded and half dead from the blast, he drags himself 
through the breach in the wall to freedom. But he might have stepped forth 


unscathed through the open door! 
Epwarp A. Ross 


Tue Russian Revolution is an unfinished story, and the 
historian of the year 2000 A.D. may be able to count it 
finally, as we to-day count the French Revolu- BO. 

tion, as being on the whole a gain to civiliza- Russian 
tion. But though such political earthquakes ree ae of 
may in the long run be reckoned as progress, 

they are always failures in the sense of being disappoint- 
ments. No man or party among the hopeful enthusiasts 
who met in the National Assembly of 1789 to work for the 
peaceful regeneration of France dreamed that the outcome 
of their work would be the Red Terror of 1793, the civil 
war in Brittany, the foreign war with half Europe, the 
Napoleonic Empire, the restoration of the Bourbons, the 
revolutions of 1830 and 1848, the Second Empire, the 
Commune, and the petty political bickerings and royalist 
conspiracies which marked the early years of the Third 
Republic. The Russian Revolution, working on a vaster 
scale against greater difficulties, has equally disappointed 
the hopes of every one. To conservatives and cautious 
reformers it was a plunge into the bottomless pit of an- 
archy. ‘To liberals and democrats it has meant the erec- 
tion of a new despotism in the place of the old. Even the 
extreme radicals who eventually attained power have had 
to face famine and civil war and postpone to an indefinite 
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future the full realization of their program of social and 
economic reforms. 

Affairs in Russia were ripe for revolution before the war. 
On the very eve of the conflict the Russian Government 
Mismanave. WaS disturbed by a serious outbreak of strikes 
ment of and riots which showed that popular discon- 
thgmae tent, driven underground by police vigilance 
since the revolution of 1905, was ready to break forth 
again at the first opportunity. For a few months the 
patriotic fervor of the war and the iron rigor of military 
discipline kept Russia in hand. Even veteran revolu- 
tionists, like Prince Kropotkin, hoped that good would 
come out of a war waged in alliance with liberal France and 
England against feudal Austria and Prussia. A competent 
Tsar and an honest and patriotic court would have seized 
the opportunity offered by the war to foster popular 
loyalty. But the old story of the Crimean War and of the 
Japanese War was repeated. It was charged by opponents—— 
of the administration that funds. raised for carrying-on the 
war were misappropriated by disk dishonest officials or wasted by — 

“jncompete iers marched against German artillery 

“without even an adequate supply of rifles and ammunition. 
The Russian soldier is much-enduring, but he began to fear 
that his life was being spent to no purpose. Ugly whispers 
of treason in high places circulated among the ranks. 

Inefficient government pays a high tax in war-time. 
Russia suffered heavier losses from/1914 to the revolution 
Russian than did any other one nation during the entire 
pecs course of the war — a loss in killed, captured, or 
permanently disabled of some 4,000,000 men. The losses 
in cannon and munitions of war during the retreat through 
Poland seriously crippled the later operations of the 
Russian army. Not until the early summer of 1916 were 
the Russians able to resume the offensive. General Brus- 
silov’s campaign of that year in eastern Galicia and Little 
Russia was a brilliant achievement, but was brought to a 
premature close by the failure of essential supplies, and 
then the army once more entrenched and awaited attack. 
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The campaign against Turkey in Asia Minor had been but 
little more successful, and Rumania had been left to her 
fate without effective Russian support. The net result of 


nearly three years of war was that the Russian. army re-_. 
“Mained on 1 the defensive | along Sonn extending from Riga 


tions of Russia ae been of diesen value to the west- 
ern Allies by forcing the Central Powers to divide their 
armies between east and west, but the Russian peasant in 
the ranks could not reckon in terms of such distant and in- 
direct advantages. To him the war had been an almost un- 
broken series of disasters and he could see no better out- 
look for the future. 

1e Russian machinery of government was beginning to 
show signs of a breakdown, not at this point or at that, but 


in every detail. _To begin at the top, the chief The Tsar in V 


ot State Lear Nicholas Autocra WAH 


Tsarsemntle t rew himself wit patriotic energy intel 
war, assumed nominal command of the army, approved 
the prohibition of the sale of liquor, promised freedom and 
national unity to the Poles, and spoke words of encourage- 
ment and high-hearted resolution to the army and the na- 
tion. It is.due to the unh ruler to_say that _h 
_no personal part in the German intrigues which i 
any-of his officials. But for all his excellent intentions he 
Was Ke CIS ta The hands of the potter among his ill ad- 
visers. Chief of these was the Empress, a princess of Ger- 
man blood, who was patriotic, but certainly out of sym- 
pathy with the aspirations of the Russian people. She 
was forever goading the Tsar to punish liberals and defy the 
Duma, and exerted her powerful influence, like another 
Marie Antoinette, to protect reactionary officials who hap- 
pened to be personal friends. Particularly notorious was 


the case of Rasputin. 


very ‘indiscriminate ne raped ase ae} hey t=— 
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tained at the court as their most trusted counselor an 
Rasputin at eccentric monk of coarse manners and evil reputa- 
the court) -retions-Greconus Rasputin, ~Rasputir fi’S voice was 
powerful in the appointment and dismissal of officials and 
his following at the court included many of the most re- 
actionary politicians, all of them enemies of the people and 
some of them friends of Germany. He claimed the powers 
of a prophet and healer and was particularly valued by the 
royal family as affording supernatural care to the little 
crown prince (tsarevitch), whose health had given much 
concern. When Rasputin was murdered by a group of 
exasperated supporters of the dynasty, public opinion re- 
joiced as over a victory on the battle-field. But Rasputin 
was only a symptom of deep-seated disease, and after his 
death the Tsar found new advisers equally perilous to the 
prestige of his throne. 

The official advisers of the Tsar were selected from the 
higher ranks of the bureaucracy. Many of them were 
The Tsar's German in blood and sympathy. During the 
CN most critical months of the campaign of 1916 
the Tsar’s chief minister, Boris Stiirmer, so greatly ham- 
pered the operations of the army that he was openly accused 
of treason. Miliukov, leader of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats in the Duma, declared: 


The abyss between our authorities and us has widened and be- 
come impassable. We could appeal before, assuredly not to the 
sense and capacity of the rulers, but at least to their patriotism 
and good will. Could we do so now? 


This fearless denunciation forced Stiirmer out of office. 
His successors, however, did nothing to improve matters. 
The chief power in _administration was the fanatical_re- 
‘actionary Protopopov, ‘Minister c of ‘the Tnterior,_ who dea 
_voted all his zeal to harrying and persecuting libefals. He 
even “discouraged the efforts of the provincial=<émstvos 
(local administrative councils) to send supplies to the army, 
on the ground that any form of voluntary codperation by 
the Russian people tended toward revolution. It might 
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almost be said that Russia was obliged to wage war against 
the opposition of her own leaders. 

The Russian Duma represented mainly the landed gentry. 
The Tsar had so manipulated the franchise that the peas- 
ants and town laborers chose only a small part 
of its membership. But unrepresentative as it 
was the Duma was a rallying point for all the honest patri- 
otism of Russia. Most of the representatives, even of the 
more conservative parties, were in earnest about winning 
the war and rooting out inefficiency and disloyalty in high 
places. The Duma afforded a citadel of free speech to 
critics of the administration who would have been promptly 
suppressed had they voiced their opinions anywhere else. 
The bureaucracy hated the Duma for this reason and re- 
solved to crush it. 

The winter of 1916-17 was a terrible one to the Russian 
townsman. The strain of war coupled with inefficient 
management had broken down the transporta- The crisis of 
tion system of the country, primitive enough March, 1917 
at best, and the residents of the great cities lived on short 
rations. In Petrograd starving workingmen rose in open 
revolt against the Government. This caused no disquiet 
at first, since Protopopov deliberately intended to force the 
revolution into the open that it might be the more com- 
, pletely crushed. Bread riots were a part of his plan. Taking 

the Petrograd riots as an excuse, Prince Golitzin, the Prime 
Minister, ordered the Duma to adjourn on March 11th. 
The President of the Duma warned-the-Tsar-that the sit- 
uation was most critical and might involve the very exist- 
ence of the dynasty. The Tsar preferred to listen to his 
reactionary ministers who were elated at this opportunity 
to quell at a single blow the constitutional liberties of the 
Duma and the revolutionary spirit of the mob. 

One vital point Protopopov and his fellow conspirators 
had overlooked... They could_not, as _in_ 1905, The March 
rely on the loyalty of the army, _The soldiers Reretion 
tetused_to_fire on the crowd. They rememberéd their own 
grievances against a government which had conscripted 


The Duma 
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them to fight in a quarrel whose issues they did not com- 
prehend, and had then frittered away the chances of victory 
by scandalous mismanagement. In some cases the soldiers 
shot their own officers or fought the police.t A desultory 
battle raged in the streets of the capital, but owing to the 
reluctance of the soldiers to fire on the crowd the loss of life 
was not very great. A part of the army declared for the 
Duma. The order to adjourn was disobeyed and all the 
liberal delegates joined in proclaiming to Russia that the 
Duma had ‘‘found itself compelled to take into its own 
hands the reéstablishment of the authority of the State and 
public order.” 

The unwitting Tsar, always the last to be correctly in- 
formed of conditions in his own realm, was caught unaware. 


Tsar On March 14th the Tsar was informed while re- _— 
Nicholas turning by train to his palace that insurrection 
abdicates 


had broken out in Petrograd, and that the people 
demanded his abdication. On the following day a dele- 
gation from the Duma met him at Pskov and proposed that 
Tsar Nicholas resign the throne to the young Crown Prince 
Alexis, with Grand Duke Michael as Regent. The Tsar’s 
spirit seemed broken by the news that the army was a unit 
against him. He made no protest against his fate and re- 
quested only two favors: that the crown should go to his 
brother Michael directly instead of to the Crown Prince 
Alexis, because he could not bear to be parted from his little 
son, and that he might be permitted to retire to his estates 
at Livadia, rich in flower gardens. His first request was 
granted. The Grand Duke Michael was offered the throne 
on condition that he would ‘govern in full union with the 
national representatives.’’ Butthe Grand Duke cautiously 
announced that he would accept the throne “only if this 
should be the desire of our great people” as expressed by a 
Constituent Assembly “elected on a basis of universal, equal, 


«“T listened to what was being said and heard that the police tried to use their 
whips and swords on the people and this angered the Cossacks so much that 
they attacked the police, killed the captain, and drove them all away.” (Frank 
A. Golder, The Russian Revolution, p. 64.) 
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secret, and direct suffrage.’ In the meantime Russia re- 
mained a republic. ST . 
“The Tsar’s other request for permission quietly to retire 
to the life of a country gentleman was never accorded. He 
was kept closely imprisoned in his palace at The fateot 
Tsarskoe Selo and later transferred to Siberia, the Tsar 
While the constitutional régime lasted the Tsar and his 
family were given the treatment of prisoners of war, watched 
and guarded and confined to simple fare, but not punished 
as criminals. Under the Bolshevik reign of terror in 1918 
the Tsar’s lot became rapidly worse. He and his immediate 
family were subjected to every form of insult and abuse, 
which ended only with their secret execution by decree of a 
local soviet at Ekaterinburg in July, 1918. _Thus the Tsa 
was denied eyen the dignity of public trial and executi 

r d to Charles I and Louis XVI. No incident in the 
Great War is more pathetic than the fate of this gentle, 
kindly, though most unroyal ruler; but private virtue has 
never yet saved a king who from blindness, ignorance, and 
the advice of evil counselors inflicts endless misfortunes on 
his people. 

_The authority of the revolution.was now vested_in_the 


hands of a isional Government isting of the chi \ / 
see A i ; : 
_ Party leade t contained oo. 


representatives of various moderate parties, but first 

the onlySocialist or pronounced radical among Fepublicag) 
its members was\the new Minister of Justice, 
Alexander Kerensky-~ At the head of the new Government 
stood Prince Lvov, former President of the Union of . 
Zemstvos, who held the important position of Minister-of 
the Interior. The new Minister of War was Guchkovy, a 
leader of the conservative Octobrist Party; the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Miliukov, chief of the Con- 
stitutional Democrats. No abler body of men have ever 
held power in Russia, but they were fatally handicapped 
from the start by the gulf of misunderstanding which sep- 
arated them from the peasants and workingmen. The 
provisional Government desired to establish a régime that 
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was both liberal and stable, in which personal liberty would 

| be secure, but property rights would be safeguarded with 
equal care. The radical parties demanded _an_i ediate _ 

- general peace, the division of the great ‘estates among the 


and the nationalization of all important - industries, — 

Spec Teri omenieoneree the provisional Government 

received enthusiastic support from the masses of the Rus- 

Theeraof sian people. A revolution requires time to 

good feeling realize its own strength. So long as there ap- 

peared to be any question of the complete victory over 

Tsardom all factions stood together to defend the achieve- 

ments of the March Revolution. The Government pro- 

claimed a general pardon for all political crimes, and eighty — 
| thousand exiles returned from Siberia. Complete freedom. 
| ofSpeech_and_of the press was granted. Capital punish-.. 

\) “ment was abolished, arbitrary arrest_made illegal, and . — 

speedy trial for all accused_persons guaranteed. All the 

legal discriminations against the Jews disappeared. They 
“were henceforth free to tive where they chose, own property 

of any kind, engage in any occupation, enter any school or 

college, and hold any civil or military position to which they 

might be appointed. The special privileges of estab- 

lished Orthodox Church disappeared _and all sects enjoyed 
~complete religious freedom. Poland, now who y under — 

, German domination, was promised complete national in- 

\ dependence in place of the vague “‘autonomy”’ offered by 
the Tsar. The legal rights of Finland were restored. The 
attempt to impose the Russian language by force on the 

non-Russian peoples of the Empire ceased. Local govern- 

/ ment was reorganized and reactionary officials who could 
not or would not adjust themselves to new conditions were 
ousted from their positions. 

All these astounding innovations imposed at once upon 
the most backward and illiterate of European nations be- 
wildered as well as pleased the people.t Without the 


«Tt is hard for an American to realize the mental darkness in which nine 
tenths of the Russian people lived. One Socialist orator having declared that 
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slightest training in self-government on any scale larger 
than the village, they had small conception of the eh 
meaning of democracy and the stern demands it draught of 
makes on the individual citizen. Good-natured '°°4°™ 
crowds stood all day in the city streets listening to orators 
expounding the meaning of the revolution or paraded be- 
hind red banners, enjoying the first free holiday in their 
hard-driven lives. In the country anarchy reigned un- 
checked. Unwilling to wait for the slow process of law, 
many peasants seized the estates of their landlords or 
wealthy neighbors and divided them among themselves. 
In place of the old administrative officials, who, however 
incompetent and corrupt, at least had learned by long 
practice the routine of their duties, came idealistic young 
amateurs, who knew a great deal about revolutionary 
philosophy, but had never before handled the machinery 
of government. The infection of disorder passed to the 
army. Soldiers turned the trenches into picnic grounds, 
chatted across ‘‘no man’s land”’ with their German foes, 
and sometimes varied proceedings by shooting their officers. 
The navy practically disappeared as an instrument of war, 
as the sailors were more interested in fighting for the revo- 
lution than in fighting against the Germans. 

Because the ge Rissian-poorvands theirs radical leaders did ___ 
_not fully trus trust the “bourgeois.’’ _provisional al Government. 
they supplemented the regular, legal authorities. The rise of 
_ by a system Of revolutionary councils chosenaine the comets 
the towns “by” the factory workers, in the country by the: 7 

neta 


ere a 


councils bore the n viets.’’* At first (hex did not 
challenge th@"authority of the Government, but they acted 
as watchdogs of the revolution to encourage new reforms 


henceforth Russia would have no ‘‘monarch”’ but the revolutionary pro- 
letariat, a crowd of soldiers drew the conclusion that it was planned to choose 
as the next Tsar a ‘‘monakh’’ (monk)! (See Golder, op. cit., p. 77.) 

t The Russian word ‘‘soviet’’ had no special revolutionary flavor. Any 
council may bear this name; even the old Imperial Council of the Tsardom was 
asoviet. But the events of the revolution of 1917 have given a special mean- 
ing to ‘‘soviet government” as practically equivalent to rule by workingmen’s 
delegates to the exclusion of all the propertied classes. 
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and denounce reactionary tendencies. But as time went 
on the soviets extended their power from propaganda. to 
administration. Soon the agents of the provisional Gov- 
ernment found that they could get no order obeyed unless 
it were approved by the local soviet. 

It was not long before a distinct cleavage separated the 
bourgeois liberals who dominated the provisional Govern- 
The conflict ment and the laboring poor who found in the 
of parties soviets the most congenial form of political self- 
expression. The reactionary parties practically disappeared 
during the early weeks of the revolution, or hunted cover. 
In fact the old Tsardom had few adherents outside the 
ranks of its own paid officials; when it had once fallen it 
found no friends willing to stand by it in adversity. This 
eliminated any immediate danger of a counter-revolution, 
but left the stage clear for a conflict between those who ac- 
cepted the results of the March Revolution as they stood 
and those who considered the revolution still incomplete. 
In the former class were the Octobrists and the Constitu- 
tional Democrats; in the latter the various factions of so- 
cialism. The Social Revolutionaries, the traditional radical 
party of Russia, had the largest following, especially among 
the peasants. The Social Democrats drew their strength 
from the workingmen of the towns. For more than a 
decade the Social Democratic Party had been divided into 
two bitterly hostile factions, the majority group, called 
Bolsheviki from the Russian term for ‘‘majority,” and the 
minority or Mensheviki. All of these parties except the 
Bolsheviki gave general support to the provisional Govern- 
ment as a necessary means for conserving the gains of the 
revolution and carrying on the war against Germany, but 
they differed widely as to the policies which the Govern- 
ment should pursue. 

As the only large party which openly opposed the first 
republican Government of Russia, the Bolsheviki rallied to 
The _—s themselves every element of radical discontent. 
Bolsheviki faving no representatives in the ruling ministry 
they were free from all the responsibilities of administra- 
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tion and the necessary compromises of a political coalition. 
They were in a position to outbid the other parties, there- 
fore, in promises to the people, and they won new support 
with every blunder of the Government and every defeat on 
the battlefield. Their program comprised the following ollowing de- 


mands: (2) the “dictatorship of the pro Toletariat.”—— that is, ___ 


the principle that the propertied classes should have no 
eae al rights and no share in the Government;. (2) Ale =. 
_ power to 1 to the soviets”— — -that_is, the. abolition of all. the a5 
existing agencies of government and the substitution there- 
for of the revolutionary councils of workingmen; ‘Soldiers, _ 
_and peasants; (3) immediate confiscation of the land ere 
out compensation ; n; (4) nationalization of productive pro- 
y; (5) revision of war aims and the _immediate_con-__ 
ach ofa general eace. In their economic program they 
differed from the other socialist parties only in being un- 
willing to wait for future legislation, but politically their 
principle of class dictatorship was at the farthest extreme 
from the ideals of liberty and equality professed by most 
socialists. 
Vladimir Ulianov, bet 
Lenin, was the ace He was a Russian 
of noble descent whose brother had been hanged 
many years before for a conspiracy against Tsar 
Alexander III, and who had himself suffered exile for his 
convictions. During the first days of the revolution he was 
in Switzerland, but he returned as soon as possible in a com- 
pany of Russian immigrants whom the German Govern- 
ment permitted to pass through German territory, in cars 
hermetically sealed to prevent an outflow of propaganda on 
the wrong side of the frontier. From the day of his arrival 
in Russia he was the sharpest thorn in the side of the provi- 
sional Government, working untiringly for its overthrow. In_— 
many ways his character suggests that of Robespierre., Like 
“that famous revolutionist, Lenin could sway a mob without 
the qualities of the demagogue. He was dry, pedantic, 
and dogmatic in manner, iterating and reiterating his 
Marxian formulas with little attempt at appealing to the 


Lenin 
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emotions of his audience. He was imperious and dicta- 
torial and ready to use any method to realize aims which 
seemed to him right, hesitating at no extreme of tyranny 
or perfidy, but for all that fundamentally sincere and self- 
devoted to an abstract cause. Unlike most theorist radi- 
cals of his type, he was a very “practical politician” in 
the sense that he could bide his time and shift his course 
when necessary. This capacity for opportunism, for main- 


ae 
eect 


taining power by postponing- cherished reforms, was- Tater. 
“to_stand_him_in good stead when he had to run a govern- 
ment himself—~ i 

~The aid given by the German Government to Lenin and 
other important Bolshevist leaders raises an interesting 
Bolshevism “uestion which still awaits a final answer — to 
and German what extent the Bolsheviki consciously codper- 
nies ated with Germany against the interests of the 
Entente Allies. One point at least is clear. The Bolshe- 
viki were not, in any positive sense, what is called “ pro- 
German.” To them all ‘“‘capitalistic’’ (non-socialist) gov- 
ernments were equally foredoomed to follow militaristic 
and imperialistic policies. They condemned Germany and 
Austria as much, but no more, than they condemned Eng- 
land, France, the United States, or the ‘ bourgeois republic” 
of Russia. They accepted German aid, but_at_the very 
moment of accepting it they. announced that _they—were _ 
working for a world revolution which would overthrow all 
existing governments in Europe. Any treaties or agree- 
ments, secret or open, which Germany might force them to 
make would be kept just so long as suited their purpose. On 
their part the Germans gave aid to the Bolsheviki for ex- 
actly the same reason that they had favored Stiirmer’s 
ministry under the Tsar or supported nationalist move- 
ments in Poland, Finland, Lithuania, and the Ukraine, car- 
ing little for the merits of the case, but glad to help any 
type of propaganda which might weaken Russia or cause 
her to withdraw from the Entente Alliance. 

Paul Miliukov, Foreign Minister-of-the_provisional Gov- 
ernment, was a liberal imperialist. He wished Russia t 
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have an enlightened and democratic government but he did 
not wish to relinquish altogether the dream of 

empire which Russia had cherished under the a over 
Tsar. In particular, he desired that Russia oe 
should gain Constantinople andthe=stfaits con-_. 

necting the Black Sea-with the Mediterranean. But many 
of the more radical revolutionists believed that the newly 
emancipated Russia should repudiate all the secret engage- 
ments inherited from the Tsardom and propose terms of 
peace which would permit a speedy ending of the war. 
They demanded that Miliukov either abandon the secret 
treaties negotiated during the war or resign his post. 

In May the agitation against Miliukov reached a head. 
Street demonstrations for and against the provisional Gov- 
ernment disturbed the capital. The soviets +4. second 
threatened to withdraw their support from a_ provisional 
war waged on the basis of secret treaties. So Sale: 
threatening was the position that the Government con- 
sulted with the soviet leaders and agreed to drop Miliukov 
from the office of Foreign Minister and to enlarge the so- 
cialist representation in the ministry as a whole. Teres- 
tchenko replaced Miliukov. Kerensky, former Minister of 
Justice, became Minister of War in place of the conserva- 
tive Guchkov. The new Government was a coalition, 
about equally divided between socialist and ‘‘ bourgeois” 
parties, which probably reflected fairly enough the division 
of opinion among the public at large. But it had lost the 
confidence of many conservative men who had supported 
the first provisional Government and it had not yet won the 
confidence of the ‘Bolsheviki, who demanded a socialist 
ministry from which all bourgeois liberals would be ex 
cluded. 

The new provisional Government repudiated the Miliu- 
kov policy of continuing the war until the Central Empires 
were crushed and the full demands of the En- 44, pew 


tente Allies could be imposed upon them. _ It foteign 
policy 


issued a : a statement advocating a general peace 
“without annexations or ; indemnities and _based_ onthe. 
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right of nations to decide their own affairs’’; and promising 
to bring about a new agreement with Russia’s allies on this 
basis. The Russian formula was hailed with enthusiasm 
by liberals and pacifists everywhere, but it was coldly re- 
ceived by the ruling cabinets of other belligerent countries, 
not quite so war-weary as Russia." 

In spite of the unwillingness of England, France, and 
Italy to revise their war aims to meet the Russian demands, 

the second provisional Government remained 
Attempt to 3 é 
restore the Wholly loyal to Russia’s promise not to make a 
ee separate peace. Kerensky as Minister of War 

did all that was humanly possible to revive 
military enthusiasm at the front. But it was already too 
late. The emotional oratory of the great revolutionary 
leader seldom failed to stir an immediate response, but the 
effect of his appeals was temporary while the forces of dis- 
integration were permanent. Not until July did the Rus- 
sian army feel strong enough to resume the offensive, and 
this attempt served only to reveal how utterly unreliable 
the Russian soldier had become. 

The Russian Revolution made the same mistake which 
had been made — at first — in the French Revolution, the 
Politics in attempt to introduce pure democracy into an 
the trenches army on active service. This was a natural and 
very creditable reaction from the cruel military discipline 
of the old régime with its inhuman gulf between the officer 
and the private soldier. By the new rules soldiers elected 
their own welfare committees and sent delegates to the 
soviets. They were not obliged to salute their officers or 
give them honorary titles. They were’ allowed to take an 
active part in politics and join political societies. Some of 
these privileges were originally intended only for the Petro- 
grad garrison, but the soldiers in the trenches insisted on 
sharing them, and even extending them. Before long the 
soldier soviets were usurping the powers and duties of the 


‘To the Russian peasant with his narrow village outlook Manchuria, Con- 
stantinople, and other distant places are mere words. The story is told that 
one Russian peasant declared: ‘What do we want of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles anyway? They are always frozen in winter!” d 
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officers and issuing military orders. In this state of in- 
discipline it was easy for the Germans and the Bolsheviki 
alike to spread disloyal propaganda. The officers were 
powerless and the Government could rely only on counter- 
propaganda and the arts of persuasion. A few Cossack 
regiments set a good example, and a ‘‘ women’s battalion of 
death”? was organized to shame the men into renewed 
efforts, but all in vain. 

On the first of July the Russian army in Galicia made a 
vigorous attack along the Dniester River, reaching the city 
of Halicz. As an advance beyond the high-  Russia’s last 
water mark of the 1916 offensive, this was a #ensive 
favorable omen, but the initial success was not repeated. 
Before a fortnight had passed the Russian attack had 
utterly broken down. Several cases have been reported in 
which the Russian soldiers, having advanced to a certain 
position, deliberately halted and engaged in leisurely de- 
bate as to whether they should continue their advance or 
remain on the defensive. The military result of a combat 
between a disciplined German army and a soldiers’ debat- 
ing society may be imagined! After suffering frightful 
losses, the Russian army retreated from Galicia and 
Bukovina, thus entirely freeing Austrian soil from the in- 
vader. Isolated Rumania was left to her fate. Behind the 
Russian lines the whole Ukraine, where German-Austrian 
propaganda had been particularly effective, seethed with 
newly awakened national feeling against the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

Coincident with these disasters at the front, fresh riots 
broke out in Petrograd. Armed men in motor cars passed 
through the streets, terrorizing the populace tye third 
and the local authorities. Although the rioters provisional 
took as their battle-cry the Bolshevist maxim, dina 8 
‘All power to the soviets,’’ Lenin and other party leaders 
regarded the movement as premature and reserved their 
supreme effort until the coalition Government should have 
still further lost the confidence of the masses. The insur- 
rection of July was therefore put down after a few days of 
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mob rule. But the rising tide of radical sentiment forced 


_out of of power Prince Lyoy, head of t the first and second re- 
anne eeneaeeeenee Ua RRR 


a ~ publican_n ministries, and with him resigned the Sela 
_tional I Democrats._ “Henceforth K Kerensky was himse 
~ head of the ‘provisional Government, Only a few — 
> socialists accepted Ofmice. in the paehnat dicted ministry, 
which was practically a coalition of the various socialist 
groups (except the Bolsheviki) together with a small number 
of liberal bourgeoisie. Another change was made in the 
military command. In August Kornilov succeeded General 
Brussilov as head of the Russian army. 

Alexander Kerensky was the last hope of those who 
wished at once to preserve the fruits of the revolution and 
eens puae bo keep Russia in the war. His personal pres- 
and the tige was greater than that of any other living 
er Russian, for he had been one of the most popu- 
lar and fearless radical leaders in the old Duma and he had 
taken a leading part in each succeeding revolutionary 
ministry. As Minister of Justice he had kept the popular 
vengeance against the hated ministers of the old régime 
within legal bounds and repeatedly saved Russia from the 
disgrace of lynch law. As Minister of War he had done 
more than any other man to infuse patriotism into the dis- 
affected army. Observers of all parties describe his oratory 
as marvelous. But when he became Prime Minister his 
personal power and his popularity with the laboring poor 
were alike in decline. Always physically weak, his heroic 
exertions in the early months of the revolution now told 
heavily on his judgment, his temper, and his power to work, 
and the rout of the army had clouded his early confidence 
in the outcome of the revolution. A note of despair crept 
into his later speeches. ‘‘My strength is failing,’ he once 
said, ‘‘because I no longer have my old confidence that we 
have before us, not revolting slaves, but conscious citizens 
creating a new state with an enthusiasm worthy of the 
Russian nation. Alas that I did not die two months ago, 
for then I should have died in the splendid dream that once 
and for all a new life had dawned for Russia!” 
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An inevitable effect of the political conflicts of the revolu- 
tion was a falling-off in the productive power of the nation. 
Factory workers took the power from their em- 


ployers just as soldiers’ committees had taken industrial 
collapse of 


power from their officers. The working da fae 
reduced from twelve or even_six_ hours, 
wages were doubled and trebled, bosses lost the power 


tor discharge incompetent workmen.. Strikes and street 
ee : scr intantaeNa aaiit siaeaanoomaaial ° 

demonstrations interrupted the routine of work even in 
munitions factories. By the end of summer the manu- 
facturing output of Russia had fallen to about half its 
normal figure. The always inadequate transportation 
system of the country fell into chaos. To take a train was 
an adventure; it depended on the whim of the train crew 


where or when one would eventually arrive. When we ~ / 


consider that Russia at best was not in the first rank as a 
manufacturing nation, that the important industrial cities 
of Russian Poland had fallen into German hands, that the 
importation of German and Austrian goods on which 
Russia normally depends had been cut off for three years 
by the war, that munitions from France and England could 
not pass through the Black Sea closed by Turkey, or 
through the Baltic dominated by the German fleet, it is 
evident that even if the Russian army had not lost its will 
to fight it would soon have had to face the enemy with 
empty hands, unless in some way the mines, factories, and 
railways of Russia could be restored to relative efficiency. 
The collapse of the Russian campaign in Galicia en- 
couraged the German army to break the Russian lines 
farther north. So a vigorous offensive was The fall of 
started in the Baltic provinces, where part of the Riga 
population was German in speech and sympathy and might 
be expected to welcome the invasion. Already Courland 
had been occupied and a sustained advance to the north and 
east would bring German armies within striking distance of 
Petrograd itself. In September, 1917, the Germans cap- 
tured Riga, the chief city of Livonia, and next to Petrograd 
the most important Russian port on the Baltic. With 
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little difficulty they seized some island outposts and pre- 
pared for a descent on Esthonia. Each advance shook 
popular confidence in the Kerensky Government and in- 
creased the demand for immediate peace. 
In order to gain moral authority for the Government a 
general conference had been summoned in August, made 
The up of representatives from city councils, rural 
| Moscow zemstvos, codperative societies, trades unions, 
Conference ; : F : 
commercial organizations, soviets, and other 
public agencies of Russian life. It was not a legislature, 
like the old Duma or the promised Constituent Assembly, 
but Kerensky and his colleagues hoped that as an advisory 
body it would help toward a solution of Russia’s growing 
perplexities. .On the whole the Moscow Co ce wa 


Kaledin, demanded the immediate execution of soldiers 
who retreated against orders. Kornilov, the adventurous 
Cossack who had risen to command of the army, was the 
hero of the Conference and from that time began to cherish 
the delusion that Russia would accept him as a military 
dictator if the provisional Government failed in its task of 
restoring order. 

General Kornilov, convinced by the fall of Riga that 
drastic méasures were necessary, proposed a reconstruction— 
Kornitoy of the provisional Government giving to himself 
bids for as commander-in-chief supreme civil and mili- 
ed on tary control. This proposal alarmed Kerensky, 
who, as socialist and revolutionist, was naturally suspicious 
of a military dictatorship and feared that it might undo 
many of the gains of the revolution. On September oth he 
announced that Kornilov had been removed from his post 
of commander-in-chief. Instead of submitting to orders, 
the general replied with a proclamation of defiance and 
marched on Petrograd with an army consisting largely of 
native troops from the Caucasus, the so-called “Savage 


es 
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Division.” But the army as_a whole remained_loyal_to__ 
Kerensky and even_the_! Bolsheviki <i ral lied to his _support 
“againstthe greater ¢ danger of a 1 Cossack. dictatorshy hip. Kor- 
nilov’s army dispersed and he was forced to surrender. The 
effect of the Kornilov incident was wholly unfortunate. It 
deprived the army of the services of an able general, it dis- \ 
credited the men who had advocated stricter military dis- \ 
cipline by associating them with Kornilov’s conspiracy, and | 
by a natural reaction it strengthened the authority of the / 
soviets against which Kornilov had protested. More than / 
ever the radical parties viewed the propertied classes, even 
the liberals among them, as counter-revolutionists at heart | 
who were planning to restore the old régime. 
_ Kerensky now turned to the radicals for support. The 
- provisional Government formally proclaimed Russia a re- 
public to set at rest any lingering fears that the 5,, 
Constituent Assembly might adopt a monarchi- Democratic 
Conference 
cal constitution. Reactionary officers, associ- 
ated with the Kornilov movement, were dismissed. An- 
other national conference met, but this time it bore the 
name of the Democratic Conference and was composed of 
more radical elements than the Moscow Conference. After 
much random debate, the Conference.agreed to the calling 
Diageaeiminanav armament which would embody the legal 
authority of the ‘revolution until the ‘meeting.of the (eine 
-stituent Assembly. The Bolsheviki denounced the pro- 
_posal as a mere expedient for keeping the @ provisional Gov-__ 
ernment in power. For political reasons th 1s they demanded the 


aT, om 


immediate convening of thie Constituent Assembly,-but-their 
real plan_was. s.toinaugurate-thetule ¢ of the soviets,/ 
During the early months of the revolution the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, and the Central Executive 
Committee which represented it between meet- 
5 ae? ; . The Bolshe- 
ings, was socialist but not bolshevist. This viki and 
central organization of the soviet system, by Shee 
this time extensively organized throughout 
Russia, was always radical enough to give the provisional 
Government a good deal of trouble, but it had not yet as- 
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pired to exclusive authority. But the Bolsheviki had cap- 
tured many local soviets during the summer and autumn 
of 1917, sometimes by fair voting and sometimes by a show 
of violence. In Petrograd a prominent Bolshevist_Leon_—— 
Trotsky (Bronstein) replaced “the Menshevist_Tcheidze as 
‘head-of the:local soviet. This facilitated the plans of the” 
Bolsheviki for a conspiracy im the cCayrets.  ah 
A new meeting of the All- -Russian sian Congress of Soviets 

__was ; imminent and nt_and the Bolsheviki were were confiden were confident of con- _ con- 
All power to ~ trolling: 2. sake mae Of the Com Of the Con- 
the Soviet!“ stituent Assembly they were hopeful, but less 
certain. This naturally strengthened their desire to build 
the new constitution of socialist Russia around the soviets 
rather than upon the work of an untried Assembly or the 
existing agencies of the provisional Government. The 
soviets had been at work for months, they were an engine 
of the revolution and associated with its triumphs, and 
they held the confidence of the workingmen of the towns. 
Now that the Bolsheviki had at last captured the soviets 
they could use them as both a means to overthrow the 
Government and a substitute for it. In harmony with 
the bolshevized soviets a large part of the army and navy 
under the instructions of a military-revolutionary commit- 
tee secretly prepared a new revolution. By the end of Oc- 
tober all plans were complete. ee 
seemed _ singularly _unaware of the Bolshevist plot and un- 
able..to..tak ce the _vigorous a action necessary to supp it. 
“But without the : support of the army the Government could 
not in any case have retained power for long or kept Russia 
in a war in which the Russian soldier had lost all interest. 
Kerensky frankly warned the other Allied Governments 
that Russia could no longer take an active and determining 
part in the war, but neither he nor the statesmen of the 
Western Allies realized how eager the average Russian had 
become for peace at any price. 

On November 6th the Red Guards (revolutionary regi- 
ments acting under Bolshevist orders) seized the public 
buildings in Petrograd. On the following day they placed 
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un est ini isi rnment 


i ntl 


though Kerensky himself managed to escape. +), 

The All-Russian Congress of Soviets approved November 

the coup d'état and recognized the new pro- Sas aes 
visional Government organized by the Bolsheviki. Un- 
like the: earlier revolutionary ministries,., the_ Council of | 


nmr acs 


the new -w Government, was drawn_entirely.from one po- 
oF a 

litical party. It was the first all-socialist Government in 
human history and it did not even represent the whole of 


Russian socialism. The _Bolsheviki_w. were_determined_ to.» 
make an end to compromise and “coalition.and. rule with ane 


authority as absolute as as a Tsar’s,...Leniny.the chief of the 
Botshevist’ Party, was as also. the. head of the. Council oa 


People’s Commissaries. : Trotsk ader of the Petro rad 
Soviet, was Commissary | ‘for. or Foreign Affairs, All the other _ 

anortant SESS TA the ‘administration went to prominent 
Bolshevist politicians. As little consideration was shown 
to the other socialist factions — the Social Revolutionaries 
and the Menshevik Social Democrats — as to the bour- 
geoisie themselves. 

Foreign observers looked on the revolution in Petrograd 
as merely an interesting episode in the chaotic political 
struggles of Russia. Petrograd was a dis- 

Soviet 
affected city with radical traditions; its local versus 
garrison was not the whole of the Russian army. eee cy 
But Moscow, too, deserted Kerensky. The army 
at the front failed to answer his appeal. Soon it became 

clear thatthe Bolshevist régime, based on the military fo orce., 

‘ of the Red Guards and the moral support.of the.soyviets, was. 
the real Government of Russia... Its legal title might be 
weak, but that ‘mattered little in the crisis of a revolution 
when the only test of any government is ‘‘ Will the army 
obey?” But one hope remained for a speedy overthrow of 
the new régime. Perhaps the Constituent Assembly would 
refuse to support it. Elected on a basis of universal adult 
suffrage the Assembly represented the democracy more 
fairly than any other body of men in Russian history. It 
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‘ was not limited to the upper classes, as the old Duma had 
been; it did not exclude these classes, like the soviets. In 
it was embodied the moral authority of all Russia. The 
Bolsheviki themselves had urged the Kerensky Govern- 
ment to call together the Assembly and cease to govern 
without a mandate from the people. But when the Bol- 
sheviki had once obtained power the Constituent Assembly 
was no longer to them a popular court of appeal against a 
“‘bourgeois’”’ Government, but only an annoying obstacle 
to the establishment of a perfect proletarian constitution. 

Elections took place on November 25th. Russia had 
gone far indeed on the road to radicalism. The Constitu- 
tional Democrats and other non-socialist groups 
The ; : 
verdict of almost disappeared, and even the Menshevik 
pes es Social Democrats made little showing. _The real — 
contest was between the Bolsheviki_and_the— 
peasants’ party,the-Social Revolutionaries. In Petrograd 

‘and Moscow, in the chief industrial centers, and among 

many divisions of the army the Bolshevist candidates were 


_~ elected. But in Russia as a whole the Social Revolution- 


a 
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aries won a striking victory. If the majority of the Russian 
people had been permitted to have their way this party \ 
would have organized the new Government. But the Bol- | 
sheviki had no intention of surrendering power merely be- 
cause they had been defeated in an election. They post- 
poned the meeting of the Assembly from December to 
January and prepared to set it aside altogether unless the 
Social Revolutionary majority would agree to accept the 
legislation demanded by the Bolshevist minority. 


,_, On January 18, 1918, the Constituent Assembly convened 


in Petrograd under the armed menace of Red Guards and 
The Bolshe- Sailors from the Baltic fleet. The more con- 
ss destroy servative members stayed away altogether, in 
ee the well-justified belief that their personal safety 

Y would be endangered if they appeared in the 
capital. By a vote of 244 to 153 the Social Revolutionaries 
chose their leader Tchernov president of the Assembly in- 


stead of the Bolshevist nominee, Maria Spiridonova-—Fhe— 
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Assembl also refused to accept the proposed declaration... 


on the next day forcibly dispersed it in the same fashion | yates 


_ that Nicholas-I¥-had_been wont.to.dissolve a disobedient 
Duma... The dream of a democratic - Russia was at_an end. 

The disasters of the war ha htthe iki into 
power; it followed that only an immediate peace could keep 
them there. Immediately after..coming..into.Russia bids 
power the new Government _proposed_a.general °° peer 
armistice. The western Allies, still confident that Russia 

“would repudiate the November Revolution, refused to 
recognize the Bolshevist régime and therefore paid no at- 
tention to its proposals. The Germans, on the contrary, 
encouraged the Russian negotiations, not hoping from them 
a general European peace such as the Bolsheviki desired, 
but seeing an opportunity to make a separate peace with 
Russia. From the end of November diplomatic agents of 
Germany and Russia were in touch with each other and 
military operations practically at a standstill. On Decem- 
ber 15, 1917, a definite armistice signed at Brest-Litovsk 
by representatives of Russia and of the Central Powers put 
a term to Russia’s participation in the war. 

In capturing the public buildings of Petrograd the Bol- 
sheviki obtained possession of the secret documents of the 
old Russian Government. As the Soviet Gov- The 
ernment had already resolved in any case to pee 
break off the alliance with England, Italy, and Russian 
France, Trotsky, the Commissary for Foreign atiee 

| Affairs, did not hesitate to make public the secret treaties 

' concluded between Russia and her Allies. At the same 
time, Trotsky warned the Central Powers that they had 
skeletons in their own closet: 


When the German proletariat, by revolutionary means, gets 
access to the secrets of its Government chancelleries, it will 
produce documents from them of just the same nature as those 
which we are now publishing. 
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A prophecy which has been more than amply fulfilled. The _ 
Soviet Government followed its repudiation of Russia’s 
diplomatic obligations~by~a~decree repudiating Russia's 
| foreign debt, which was largely held by France. To the 
| French holder of Russian bonds this action of the Soviet 
Government was nothing less than robbery, and from that 
time forward France was the most consistent and bitter 
enemy of the Bolshevist régime. 

On December 22, 1917, formal negotiations for peace 
opened at Brest-Litovsk between the representatives of 
The Brest. SOViet Russia and the delegates of the Central 
Litovsk Powers. The German Government sent the 
Gonterence Foreign Secretary, Richard von Kiihlmann; 
Austria-Hungary sent Count Czernin, who held a corre- 
sponding position in the Dual Monarchy. But these civil- 
ian emissaries were dominated by the military authorities 
of the German General Staff who realized the utter prostra- 
tion of Russia and were not afraid of abusing their victory. 
General Hoffmann, one of the German military delegates, 
frequently interrupted proceedings with threats which 
seemed to embarrass his civilian colleagues as greatly as 
they embarrassed the Russian diplomats. Impatiently he 
declared: 

I must first protest against the tone of these proposals. The 
Russian Delegation talks to us as if it stood victorious in our 
countries and could dictate conditions to us. I would like to 


point out that the facts are just the reverse and that the vic- 
torious German army stands in your territory. 


The nominal head of the German delegation on one oc- 
casion apologized for this truculent attitude. ‘If General 
Hoffmann expresses these terms more strongly,” he said, 
“it is because a soldier always uses stronger language than 
diplomats.’’ But in spite of some misgivings on the part 
of the more moderate German and Austrian diplomats, 
notably Count Czernin, the military party had its way. 
The peace imposed on Russia was to be a one-sided peace, 
a peace of force. 

The Russian delegates at Brest-Litovsk, led by M. Joffe, 
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but acting under the orders of Trotsky, the Commissary 
for Foreign Affairs, had a most difficult task. 

Russian 
They realized that ail the material power was policy at 


on the side of the victorious Central | Powers Brest- 


etrtnd Actin’ “Litovsk 
-and-that-if-the Bolsheviki resisted _ the peace of 


“Yorce which would | probably be imposed ¢ on Russia, they 


RTI er. 


coutd-be-caught between two fires:.an.advance of the” a 


see 


Tarrarmies into ‘the heart of Russia.and.a.rebellion.of.their. 


ow followérs who. had been promised.an immediate peace... 
~On-the-other hand, ‘to yield too much and too easily would — 


seé ty patriotic” Russian_who. ‘accused them 


menrational. ‘interests to.Germany-~"They followed, 
therefore, an intermediate course, not openly rejecting the 
demands of the Central Powers, but playing for time and 
secretly endeavoring to foment revolutionary movements 
among the German soldiers. This had little influence at the 
time, while the Germans were still confident of an early 
peace with victory, but, when at a later period of the war 
fortune turned against the Germans, the teachings of 
Trotsky’s agents began to bear belated fruit. General 
Ludendorff himself reckons the Russian communist propa- 
ganda among the chief causes which led to the military col- 
lapse of Germany in 1918. 

The main point at issue in the prolonged debates of Brest- 
Litovsk was the fate of the Russian nationalities torn from 
the Russian Empire by war or revolution; es- | 4. issue of 
pecially Poland, Lithuania, Courland, Livonia, | “‘self-deter- 
Esthonia, and the Ukraine. The Russian ny Pip 

‘delegates demanded that this former Russian territory be 
evacuated and that the inhabitants be left wholly free to 
determine for themselves their form of government. The 
Central Powers conceded willingly enough the general 
principle of ‘‘self-determination,”’ but refused to discontinue 
their military occupation. They insisted further that a 
popular vote was not essential to determine the wishes of 
the inhabitants; ‘‘representative bodies” could be trusted 
to speak the real will of the people. This was no academic 
question. Germany and Austria-Hungary wished to erect 
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an eastern barrier of dependent States, permanently allied 
to the Central Powers, which would at once offer new fields 
for commercial exploitation and fend off possible Russian 
aggression. The Germans knew that the mass of the Polish, 
Lithuanian, and Ukrainian peasantry was not friendly, 
but they hoped by military and political pressure to coerce 
their provisional Governments into accepting Teutonic | 
princes and constitutions ‘‘made in Germany.” 

Of all the Russian nationalities which renounced the rule 
of Petrograd the sorest loss to Russia was the Ukraine, or 
ae “Little Russia.’’ Such lands as Finland and 
Republic Poland had never been thoroughly Russified, 
Es Ee and their separation, while it might diminish 

the resources of the Russian Empire, would 
strike no blow at Russian unity. But in the vast plains 
of southwestern Russia lived a people closely akin to other 
Russians by language and national tradition. These 
Ukrainians (‘‘borderlanders’’) numbered over 30,000,000 
in Russia and counted as their fellow nationals more than 
4,000,000 Ruthenians in Austria-Hungary. ‘The Ukraine 
comprised the richest. grain-growing provinces. of Russia, 
lying between Great Russia_and. the Black Sea. But the 
old Russian despotism had made serious blunders in its 
rule of the Ukrainian provinces and by oppression had 
goaded into life a nationalist sentiment of which Austrian 
propagandists made skillful use. With the Russian Rev- 
olution of 1917 the Ukrainians put forward a demand for 
complete ‘‘autonomy”’ and took advantage of the Bolshe- 
vist upheaval to enlarge autonomy into complete inde- 
pendence. The Ukrainian Republic sent representatives 
of its own to Brest-Litovsk, where they negotiated a sep- 
arate peace with the Central Powers. The Bolsheviki ac- 
quiesced in the independence of the Ukraine, but they did 
not cease to flood the country with Bolshevist agents who 
strove to bring about a reunion of Great and Little Russia 
on the new basis; not of a common nationality, but of com- 
mon revolutionary institutions. 

No final solution was reached by the Central Powers for 
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the problems presented by Poland, Lithuania, and the 
Baltic Provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, and Cour- 
land. Poland, in particular, presented grave Botegee 
difficulties. Germany would not consent to Folica 
‘abandon an inch of Prussian Poland, but was aa 
reluctant to annex new Polish territories which could not, 
as experience had shown, be assimilated into German na- 
tionality. One much-discussed solution was to join Rus- 
sian with Austrian Poland in a new Habsburg kingdom, 
creating a triple realm of Austria-Hungary-Poland. But 
Count Tisza, speaking as the leader of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, imposed an absolute veto on this plan. Hungary 
might consent, he said, to an Austrian annexation of Po- 
land as a dependent province of Austria, but would never 
agree to giving Poland equal rank with Hungary as an au- 
tonomous State. The Poles themselves were becoming 
increasingly discontented by the postponement of their 
promised national independence and by a “rectification’”’ 
of the Ukrainian frontier which altered the historic fron- 
tier of Russian Poland. In conciliating the Ukraine, the , 
Central Powers had further alienated Poland. 
Finland was unquestionably the most anti-Russian part 
of the Empire. A people in part Asiatic and in part Swed- 
ish in race, language, and culture, having nothing +, 
in common with the Slavs; a people with a rad- Republic of 
= e ; : A Finland 
ically democratic constitution and ancient tra- 
ditions of self-government, who had seen their legal rights 
one by one invaded by the bureaucrats of Petrograd; such a 
people could not fail to see in the Russian Revolution an 
opportunity to reassert their national rights. The revolu- 
tionary Government in Russia retained the nominal al- 
legiance of Finland by a general grant of ‘autonomy,’ but 
the limits of local self-government were hard to define. 
Under the old régime, Finnish autonomy meant that the 
Grand Duchy of Finland was united with the Empire of 
Russia in personal union by a common allegiance to the 
House of Romanoff. But there was now no ruling family 
to command the allegiance of any Finn, and to become 
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incorporated into so alien a commonwealth as Russia ran 
counter to the national instinct. With the Bolshevist 
Revolution Finland flung off even the name of Russian alle- 
giance and in December, 1917, became an independent State. 

Unfortunately the Finnish Republic came into existence 
at a time of acute class rivalry. A new Diet had just been 
The class  Clected and the Socialists had lost their former 
war in majority. Although the election was by uni- 
saneee. versal adult suffrage, a radical wing of the Fin- 
nish Socialists, like the Bolsheviki in Russia, favored the 
overthrow of the democracy and the establishment of a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. In this endeavor they could 
rely on the sympathy and aid of the existing Russian Gov- 
ernment, which was willing to acknowledge Finnish inde- 
pendence, but desired Finland to adopt communist in- 
stitutions. The rivalry of the Finnish-speaking inhabitants 
and their Swedish compatriots, the rancor of the tenant 
against his landlord and the workman against his em- 
ployer, the fear that the conservative parties were willing to 
ally with Germany to assure Finland’s independence, and 
the desperation born of a terrible famine which was killing 
the poor by thousands, all played a part in confusing the 
issues and increasing the bitterness of the class war. The 
Finnish Bolsheviki and their Russian allies ravaged south- 
ern Finland, butchering without mercy all of the ‘‘bour- 
geoisie’’ who opposed the new order. 

A volunteer militia opposed to Bolshevism, the ‘‘ White 
Guards,” organized the farmers and the middle classes 
White in the towns of western and northern Finland 
against Red and halted the advance of the ‘‘Red Guards.” 
They appealed to Sweden for aid, but Sweden remained 
neutral, though sympathizing with the Whites, fearing to 
be drawn into the Great War by an intervention which 
Russia was sure to oppose. Germany, however, sent aid 
to the Whites and aided them to reconquer the country as 
far as the Russian frontier. In their gratitude for German 
aid the Finns came greatly under German influence. In 
March, 1918, a peace treaty between Germany and Fin- 
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land provided for friendly neutrality on the part of Finland 
and close diplomatic and commercial relationships with 
Germany. ‘The reaction against Bolshevism had gone so 
far that many conservative Finns proposed the establish- 
ment of a constitutional monarchy in place of the republic, 
and in such a case it was understood that Germany would 
present a candidate for the throne from among her own 
princes. Whether these projects would ever have been 
realized or not cannot now be told, as they naturally came 
to an end with the defeat of Germany. They were sig- 
nificant at the time in alienating the sympathy of the 
western Allies, who now regarded Finland as a German 
dependency. 

The disintegration of Russia under the Bolshevist ré- 
gime did not stop with the ‘‘self-determination” of Poland, 
Finland, and the Ukraine. In the Caucasus 

. ‘ : Further 
Mountains the Georgians, Armenians, and Ta- fragmenta- 
tars announced their intention to erect republics Hon of 
of their own. The greater part of Siberia was 
held by anti-Bolshevist Russians who were seeking to 
organize a counter-revolution. The far north of European 
Russia became the Archangel Provisional Government, 
under the protection of the Allies. The Cossack settle- 
ments in southeastern Russia organized armies against 
Lenin and Trotsky. Only in the cities of central Russia 
(the old ‘‘Muscovy’”’ or Great Russia) and in the country 
districts which could be dominated from those cities were 
the Bolsheviki rulers in fact. While the negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk were still progressing, the Russian Empire 
seemed to be dissolving into a score of petty, warring re- 
publics; a new Balkans, with class warfare added to historic 
national feuds. 

In February, 1918, the peace negotiations with Russia 
broke down. The Ukrainian Rada (parliament) Russia 
_ made a separate peace; much to the disappoint- peas 
ment of the western Allies, who had hoped that without a 
since the Ukraine was still non-Bolshevist it “*Y 
woutd continue in the war even if Soviet Russia withdrew. 
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The peace with the Ukraine on February 9th was followed 
on February 10th by the withdrawal of Soviet Russia from 
the war. On Trotsky’s advice the Russian delegation re- 
fused to sign any peace treaty, but declared the war at an 
end. No doubt Trotsky hoped that this unusual step would 
appeal to the German Socialists and workingmen and bring 
about a general strike if the German militarists should fur- 
ther try to prosecute the war. Vain delusion! The German 
armies advanced into Russia encountering no real resistance, 
while the German Socialists contented themselves with par- 
liamentary protests. Some of the more fiery spirits among 
the Bolsheviki counseled armed resistance to the new Ger- 
man invasion, since it was now directed, not against a 
Tsarist or ‘‘bourgeois’’ Russia, but against the proletarian 
revolution. But Lenin, the dominant figure of the whole 
Bolshevist Party, advised submission, pointing out the im- 
possibility of effective resistance and the certainty that the 
Germans would wreck the new revolutionary régime if 
Russia remained obstinately at war. 

On March 3, 1918, the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was 
signed. Those who signed it must have felt that they were 
The Treaty signing a death warrant for Russia, at least the 
of Brest- Russia which has existed since Peter the Great. 
Mtovsk All the borderlands of Russian Poland, Lithua- 
and their fate was left to German determination. Turkey 
reoccupied Erivan, Kars, and Batum in Russian Armenia. 
Russia was forced to recognize the peace between the Cen- 
tral Powers and the Ukraine and to cease all Bolshevist 
propaganda in Ukrainian territory, and similarly to cease 
agitation against the Republic of Finland. The Aland 
Islands, a Finnish dependency in the Baltic Sea, were to be 
deprived of their fortifications. By a supplementary agree- 
ment Russia had to pay a war indemnity of 6,000,000,000 
marks ($1,500,000,000) for war losses to German subjects 
and for the cost of caring for Russian prisoners of war. 
Since the western Allies refused to recognize the Bolshevist 
Government, it followed that they also refused to recognize 
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the existence of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and all of its 
provisions were formally nullified by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1919. 

Rumania, left without support from Russia or the Ukraine, 
was forced to make peace to avert complete national 
annihilation. In the Brest-Litovsk negotiations 7, Treaty 
Turkey and Bulgaria sent their representatives, of Bucha- 
but more as spectators than as participants. ir 
But at Bucharest Bulgarian interests were directly involved. 
The southern Dobrudja, won from Bulgaria by Rumania in 
the second Balkan War, was returned with some additions. 
The northern Dobrudja, extending as far as the Danube 
River, passed under the joint control of the Central Powers, 
as the Turks expressed some objections to granting Bul- 
garia unconditional rights to the whole district. Aiong the 
Austro-Hungarian frontier a ribbon of territory was torn 
away in order to give the mountain passes and the foothills 
of the Carpathians to the Dual Monarchy. As some offset 
to these territorial losses Rumania was allowed to extend 
her control over the Russian province of Bessarabia, and to 
retain a commercial route across the Dobrudja to the Black 
Sea. The most important clauses of the peace from the 
German point of view were the economic provisions, giving 
to the Central Powers leasehold control over the valuable 
petroleum fields of Rumania, modifying the Rumanian 
tariff, regulating the administration of the Danube River, 
and providing for the upkeep, at Rumania’s expense, of an 
army of occupation. A further provision granted equal 
rights to Jews and Mohammedans with the Christian popu- 
lation of Rumania. To the fundamental principles of this 
peace Rumania assented in March, 1918, and the details 
were finally agreed to in May. 

The immediate and apparent gains to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary by the treaties of Brest- what the 
Litovsk and Bucharest were most important. Perr 
The eastern battle-front disappeared. For the Central 
first time in modern history Germany and Aus- Rowers 
tria-Hungary had little to fear from the great armies of 
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Russia. It now became possible to concentrate the military 
resources of the Central. Powers against the western Allies. 
To the east lay no longer hostile trenches, but promising 
fields for political and economic expansion. Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, Finland, the Ukraine, 
even Rumania, had become dependencies, client States, 
of the Central Powers. Naumann’s dream of a confeder- 
ated Mitteleuropa, in which the German Empire would play 
a part similar to that of Prussia among the lesser German 
States, seemed in fair way to realization. Soviet Russia 
also might eventually be forced under German influence, or 
at least remain a benevolent neutral bound by ties of com- 
mercial necessity to industrial Germany. The Turkish ad- 
vance toward the Caucasus and the defeat of Rumania 
brought to the Central Powers petroleum reserves adequate 
to the needs of even the longest war. In the Ukraine lay 
rich grain harvests which held out hope of relieving the food 
shortage in the German and Austrian towns.t With all 
eastern Europe open to the trade of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, the importance of the command of the seas was 
greatly decreased. Finally, the moral effect of the Russian 
surrender enabled the Germans and their allies to endure 
yet another year of war and to look with fresh hope to the 
last great campaign on the western front which would de- 
termine the fate of the war. 
To Russia the settlement of Brest-Litovsk broughtneither- 
peace nor freedom. The Bolshevist Government had de- 
mobilized the army, only to reorganize it as a 
Bread, 
peace, and revolutionary force of ‘‘Red Guards.” Many 
eden in parts of Russia considered themselves at war 
with Germany, and therefore at war with the 
Bolsheviki who had made the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 
Even extreme revolutionists shared this feeling. At the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, held at Moscow in July, 1918, 
«The treaty with the Ukraine was nicknamed ‘‘the bread peace,’’ because 
of the food supplies imported by Germany and Austria-Hungary after Brest- 
Litovsk. Count Czernin comments: ‘‘The millions whose lives were saved by 


those 42,000 wagon- -loads of food may repeat the words ‘bread peace’ without 
a sneer,’ 
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the Social Revolutionary representatives denounced the 
Germans. Two days later Count Mirbach, German Am- 
bassador to Moscow, was assassinated. Similar terror- 
ist actions took place in the Ukraine. The Bolsheviki, 
loyal (though reluctantly loyal) to their pact with Ger- 
many, punished severely every manifestation of hostility 
toward Germany’s representatives. Acting under Ger- 
man instructions they attempted to disarm Austrian pris- 
oners, mainly of Czecho-Slovak nationality, who had sided 
with the Entente Allies after surrendering to Russia. This 
step, seeming to bring the Bolsheviki into close alli- 
ance with Germany, led to renewed intervention by the 
Allies. 

The Czechs and Slovaks, whom the Bolsheviki had tried 
to disarm, seized rolling stock on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way and fought their way through Siberia to the 

: The 
far eastern port of Vladivostok. They were at- anabasis of 
tacked by German and Austrian armies in the Seeghe 
Ukraine, by Bolshevist Red Guards whom Trot- 
sky had sent to enforce disarmament, and by German 
prisoners of war who had taken matters into their own 
handsin Siberia. In spite of the odds opposed to them, the 
Czecho-Slovaks protected their retreat across the whole 
breadth of Siberia, defeated the Red Guards sent against 
them, and overturned local centers of Bolshevist rule in 
many parts of western Siberia and southeastern Russia. In 
order to aid the Czecho-Slovak forces and keep the Trans- 
Siberian Railway from falling into hostile hands, the Allies 
at last consented to the landing of Japanese troops at 
Vladivostok. American and British soldiers occupied also 
the Arctic seaboard of European Russia, at Archangel and 
along the Murman coast. The valorous resistance of the 
Czecho-Slovaks had checkmated German plans for dom- 
inating Siberia and added a romantic chapter to the history 
of the war, but it sharpened the antagonism between Soviet 
Russia and the Entente. 

In order to demonstrate to the Russian people that the 
impolicy of the Soviet Government had not alienated 
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foreign sympathy from the suffering Russian masses, the 
ae IS President of. the United States sent a message 
of hope for of good will to the Soviet Congress of March, 
Russia 1918: 


Although the Government of the United States is, unhappily, 
not now in a position to render the direct and effective aid it 
would wish to render, I beg to assure the people of Russia through 
the Congress that it will avail itself of every opportunity to secure 
for Russia once more complete sovereignty and independence in 
her own affairs, and full restoration to her great réle in the life of 
Europe and the modern world. 


Although the Bolshevist Government sent a somewhat 
churlish reply, extending thanks to ‘‘the laboring and ex- 
ploited classes of the United States”’ rather than to the 
American Government, the gesture of sympathy did much 
to cement friendship between the two countries. The 
American message well expressed the secret hope of every 
earnest Russian, from the Cossack counter-revolutionists 
to the Bolsheviki, that Russia would emerge stronger than 
ever before from the purgatorial flames of foreign and civil 
war. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE HOUR OF VICTORY 


A war does not solve absolutely any problem but the one — which side is the 
stronger; it may clear the ground of encumbrances and so facilitate the builders’ 
task, but the immediate result is a desperate confusion — that deadly ‘‘dis- 
ordering’’ which the Greek historian noted as the consequence even of vic- 
torious battles. In casting up the accounts of any armed struggle, the debit 
side must appear the heavier, because the losses are ascertained, while the 
elements of profit are too often in speculation and the far future. 
JoHun BucHAN 


THE spring of 1917 was made notable by four important 
developments in the Great War: the climax of the sub- 
marine campaign, the Russian Revolution, the 
3 4 The 

entrance of the United States into the war, and western 
the first general retirement of the German army wis i: 

in the west. From October, 1914, to March, 

1917, the western battle-front had remained practically 
stationary; the greatest changes being the German advance 
on the outer forts of Verdun and the Anglo-French ‘‘drive”’ 
along the Somme Valley. Tactical gains had been made at 
a fearful sacrifice of human life, but no general strategic 
movement appeared possible for either side. The German 
command in the west had lost the offensive and could not 
resume it until the progressive demoralization of Russia 
rendered possible the transfer of troops from the eastern 
front. Since a defensive campaign alone seemed possible, 
the Germans decided to abandon the death-grapple on the 
narrow battle-ground of the Somme, to prepare a new 
series of entrenchments on stronger ground to the rear (the 
‘Hindenburg line’’), and to obtain a straighter and shorter 
battle-front at the sacrifice of about a thousand square 
miles of French territory. Before the retirement was 
effected, the Germans systematically laid waste the entire 
abandoned area. Towns and villages were burned, fruit 
trees cut down, wells destroyed, and one of the most fertile 
regions in France turned into wilderness. The immediate 
purpose of this devastation was to hamper the advance of 
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the English and French armies, and this object was thor- 
oughly attained, as the Hindenburg line was in a state of 
complete preparedness by the time the soldiers of the En- 
tente had occupied the man-made desert. 

Needless to say the civilian public of all the Allied and 
Associated Powers rejoiced at this, their first important 

: advance in the west since 1914. Expert military 
Failure of — acur : 
the Entente Opinion saw less reason for optimism. The skill 
offensive of with which the German retreat had been con- 
1917 

ducted and new defenses prepared fully offset 

the territorial loss involved. But there still remained the 
hope of broadening this initial gain into a new general 
offensive. A British army near Arras and a French army 
under General Nivelle near Laon struck at the pivots — 
north and south — of the new Hindenburg entrenchments. 
In both cases the initial success was encouraging. The 
British captured Vimy Ridge and took some 20,000 
prisoners; the French occupied the famous Chemin des 
Dames, a road cresting the heights north of the Aisne. 
Later in the year the French recaptured nearly all that they 
had lost before Verdun and the British literally blasted their 
way forward through the mud of Flanders by heavy artil- 
lery fire and mines dug under the German trenches. Such 
gains would have been very welcome in 1915 or 1916, but 
they failed to meet the high hopes which the German re- 
treat had raised. The heavy losses of the French offensive, 
the ever more evident helplessness of Russia, the growing 
weariness engendered by years of indecisive warfare had 
combined to create a feeling of discouragement which de- 
manded an early and decisive victory or an early nego- 
tiated peace. 

Very ominous was the fact (carefully concealed at the 
time by censorship) that in one of Nivelle’s offensives several 
French regiments had flinched from the attack 


“Defeatism”’ é 
in France, asa useless bloody sacrifice. The superb morale 
Lara of the French soldier had been the very corner- 


stone of the military strategy of the Entente 
Allies from the beginning. The civil Government also 
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showed weakness. Until Clemenceau took the helm in 
November, France was governed by indecisive ministries, 
patriotic enough and skilled in parliamentary ways, but 
lacking the confidence and resolution needed in time of war. 
Malvy, the Minister of the Interior, dared not take steps to 
repress the anti-war agitation conducted by radical pacifist 
papers such as the Bonnet Rouge. Joseph Caillaux, perhaps 
the ablest of French politicians and financiers in the years 
immediately preceding the war, more and more openly 
hinted at the desirability of negotiations with Germany. 
Although later arrested and tried for treason at the insti- 
gation of Clemenceau, it is probable that Caillaux was 
patriotic in intention, but his pacifist propaganda brought 
him into association with men who for motives of their 
own were serving German aims. England was far less ex- 
hausted than France, but she was at the same time, secure 
behind her ocean wall, able to view the war with more de- 
tachment. A pacifist minority, represented by the Union 
of Democratic Control and several leaders of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, had protested against the war from 
the beginning. Now even conservatives began to pause 
and consider whether or not the game was worth the candle. 
Lord Lansdowne, one of the most eminent leaders of the 
Conservative Party in the House of Lords, declared in 
November, 1917, ‘‘if the war is to be brought to a close in 
time to avert a world-wide catastrophe, it will be brought 
to a close because on both sides the peoples of the countries 
involved realize that it has already lasted too long.’’ Con- 
scription had been carried with much difficulty in Great 
Britain, where hundreds of ‘‘conscientious objectors” re- 
fused military service, and in Ireland the attempt to in- 
troduce it broke down before a nation-wide opposition. 
Rising prices and overwork in the mines and munitions 
shops brought strikes and labor disputes for the Govern- 
ment to settle. British labor was divided against itself on 
the Russian proposals for international negotiation by the 
Socialist parties of all belligerents. 

In Italy by 1917 national morale presented a far graver 
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peril. Italian opinion had from the first been much divided 
as to the advantages of entering the war. Austria, rather 
than Germany, was Italy’s traditional foe, and apart from 
the hope of gaining a narrow fringe of ‘‘unredeemed Italy”’ 
from Austria the Italians had little at stake in the conflict. 
Moreover, the military situation was most discouraging. 
The Italian offensive toward Trieste had ended in a pro- 
longed deadlock; an endless, wearisome struggle in which 
the capture of a barren ridge of limestone was a ‘‘great 
victory’’ for which thousands of lives must be spent. Bread 
riots in the factory towns, indiscipline in camp and trench, 
whispers of the new Russian doctrine ‘ Bolshevism”’ be- 
ginning to circulate among the more radical socialists, alarm- 
ing rumors of famine among civilians industriously cir- 
culated by German agents among the war-weary soldiers, 
dulled the fighting edge of some divisions on the upper 
Isonzo. Here,:therefore, the Germans directed their next 
attack. 

Save on the defensive, holding in check the Italians, the 
Austrian army had almost ceased to count as a factor in the 
The war. There was even danger that Charles, the 
Caporetto new Emperor who had succeeded the aged 
disaster : : é 

Francis Joseph, might seek a separate peace with 
the Entente or, more probably, open negotiations in which 
Germany would have to participate rather than fight on 
alone. ‘‘Defeatism,’’ indeed, was a greater menace to 
Austria-Hungary than to Italy, or any other combatant 
save only Russia. Three times the Germans had been 
forced to lend a “‘stiffening’’ of German leadership to an 
Austrian offensive: against the Russians in Galicia, against 
the Serbs in the Balkan war zone, and against the Ruma- 
nians. Now six German divisions, deflected from the Rus- 
sian and French fronts, formed the spearhead of the Aus- 
trian attack against Italy. During the last week in Octo- 
ber, 1917, a violent assault, aided by all the terrors of 
modern artillery and poison gas, overwhelmed the Italian 
forces on the upper Isonzo, just across the Austrian frontier. 
At Caporetto the Italian line broke and permitted the Ger- 
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man-Austrian army of invasion to penetrate past the fron- 
tier hills to the rich Venetian plains below. By November 
Ist, Italy had lost 180,000 prisoners to the foe. This in- 
volved retirement for the whole Italian army, as there was 
otherwise the possibility that unbroken regiments, still 
holding to their original positions, might be surrounded 
and forced to surrender. The Italians, after the first rout, 
managed the retreat with skill and made full use of the moat- 
rivers of the Venetian plain to delay the enemy until they 
could finally entrench themselves on a short line of defense 
before the Piave River. The imminence of national peril 
put a sudden end to all talk of peace by negotiation or by 
proletarian revolution. Venice was saved and the patriotic 
energy of Italy restored. But Austria had been relieved of 
her greatest peril and saved to the alliance of the Central 
Powers for another year. 

As some slight offset to the crushing defeat of Russia and 
Rumania and the collapse of the Italian advance against 
Austria, the Entente recovered its lost prestige 4 3... 
in the Ottoman Empire. In March, 1917, a lining in the 
British army entered Bagdad, thus avenging eee 
the former Turkish victories in Mesopotamia. General 
Maude’s victory at the ancient Arab capital of Bagdad was 
followed in the autumn by the conquest of Palestine under 
General Allenby, who occupied Jerusalem in December. 
In both campaigns the British were greatly aided by the 
changing attitude of the Arabs, subjects of the Ottoman 
Government and inclined at first to respond to the Turkish 
appeal to the Mohammedan world, for the Arabs are the 
eldest and most orthodox sons of Islam. But Colonel 
Lawrence and other English agents who had made a study 
of Arabian civilization and habits of thought were able to 
convince the Arabs that the interests of the creed of Islam 
were not bound up with the political fortunes of the Turkish 
Sultan. One Arabian state, the Kingdom of the Hedjaz, 
proclaimed independence of Turkey, and the Mohammedan 
population of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine, hostile at 
first, shifted to a watchful neutrality and finally a sympa- 
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thetic codperation as the British armies moved slowly into 
the Turkish provinces. . 

Until Germany began her last great offensive in March, 
1917, there was a period of partial inactivity along the 
The winter Western front. The Austrian attempt to ex- 


before ploit further their gains in northern Italy ended 
the last z e ( : : 

campaign in complete failure; the line of the Piave still 
In the held, not unjustly winning the tribute from 
aah the Italian poet d’Annunzio: ‘‘Are there other 
living riversin Italy? I will not think of them. . . . Soldiers 


of the countryside, soldiers of the city, men of every kind, 
Italians from every province, forget all else for the moment, 
and remember only that this water is for us the water of 
life ... the deep artery of the blood of our land.”” Toward 
Cambrai in northern France the British directed a sudden 
In the attack in November, without the usual artillery 
North preparation, but employing in unprecedented 
numbers the huge armored tractor cars (‘‘tanks”’) which 
were the chief British contribution toward the mechanism 
of contemporary warfare. Though the Germans repelled 
the British by a counter-attack, the significance of the 
battle was not lost to either side. Earthwork entrench- 
ments, guarded by barbed-wire fences, were not, then, as 
had been supposed, impregnable to all attack until days of 
gunfire had blasted them asunder. <A key had been found 
for the three years’ deadlock in the west and open warfare 
was possible once more to the combatant who had tanks 
enough to lead his attack. 

One reason why no final decision in the west was sought 
in the later months of 1917 was that both sides looked for 
eae reénforcements. Not until Germany could 
tionsforthe shift her divisions from the eastern front could 
ieee she place in the field an army equal to the com- 

bined forces of British, French, Belgians, and 
Americans in the west. While the Russian situation was 
still doubtful, Germany played a waiting game, economiz- 
ing man power by remaining on the defensive and also by 
ingeniously varying the conditions of trench warfare so 
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that smaller forces could hold the wide front. The new en- 
trenchments covered a wider zone and hinged on small 
concrete-domed machine-gun nests (the ‘‘ pillboxes””) which 
could give the enemy endless trouble to eliminate by artil- 
lery fire before any safe advance was possible. The Ger- 
man offensive tactics also aimed at any economy of men. 
In 1914, when attacking the French and Belgian fortresses, 
~ and later at Verdun, the Germans had flung their armies 
forward in living waves, careless of loss if only the military 
objective were attained without delay. Their new method 
of attack relied on the skill and valor of a few chosen 
veterans (“‘storm troops’’) who seized strategic points in 
the hostile line and thus permitted the ‘‘infiltration”’ of the 
army through the breaches so created. Gas shells, clusters 
of machine guns, and bomb-carrying airplanes aided the 
storm troops to win their sudden assaults. -By March all 
was ready for the last campaign. The German High Com- 
mand knew that it must be the last campaign, and the de- 
cisive one, for never again in the war could conditions be 
so favorable. Russia had reached its lowest point of dis- 
solution, in the anarchic interval between the civic disci- 
pline of the republic and the partisan discipline of the com- 
munist dictatorship. Italy was still reeling from the blow 
at Caporetto. The other Entente Allies, excepting only 
England and France, were too weak or too distant to play 
a decisive part in the struggle. The British and French 
must then be defeated, and at once, because the failure of 
the submarine campaign left an open road across the At- 
lantic for the new American armies. A few months’ delay 
and Germany would be faced by greater odds than ever be- 
fore. Too frequently the Entente Allies had consoled them- 
selves with the half truth that “time fights on our side.” 
Delay had indeed made possible the full mobilization of the 
British army, but it had also permitted Russia to break 
under the strain of repeated disappointment. But now 
there seemed some truth in the saying, for America had 
taken nearly a year to organize her military resources and 
stood ready to fling them into the balance against Germany. 
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Of course the necessity for a German offensive was as 
apparent to the French and British as it was to the Germans 
Marek themselves? But the Germans masked their 
Zi prOle preparations with sufficient care that it remained 
uncertain just where the blow would be delivered. Along 
the western front Germany had 192 divisions (over 1,500,- 
000 soldiers) against 169 divisions (nearly 1,400,000) for the 
Entente Allies. From their superior forces the Germans — 
selected divisions of the best storm troops and attacked 
along a fifty-mile front from a point east of Arras south to 
La Fére. The concentration of artillery and infantry for 
the attack was almost unprecedented for so wide a front, 
amounting to one gun and fifty-five rifles to every eleven 
yards. The British Third Army under Sir Julian Byng 
held ground fairly well before Arras, but was forced to re- 
treat across the old battle-field of the Somme to keep con- 
tact with Sir Hubert Gough’s Fifth Army, driven back al- 
most to Amiens by the irresistible shock of the main Ger- 
man offensive. Within a few days the Germans captured 
90,000 British prisoners and hundreds of cannon, sweeping 
back the British lines over an area of 1500 square miles. 
But the main German object — to “break through”’ as had 
once been done against the Russians in Galicia and again 
against the Italians at Caporetto— had not been at- 
tained. The British had lost the ground which had taken 
them and their French allies over three years to reconquer 
within the space of afew days. They had suffered, fighting 
on the defensive, losses approximately as great as the Ger- 
mans had spent to win the battle. But they saved the in- 
tegrity of the battle-front and with it the war. 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff, chief directors of the Ger- 
man effort in the west, felt justly that their care and fore- 
Thor’s sight in the March offensive had borne full fruit. 
ace The first drive had been asuccess. Where should 

the next attack be delivered? They decided to 
attack the British south of Ypres, with the hope of captur- 
ing ports on the Channel which might be transformed from 
British transport landings to German submarine bases. 
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Farther south German cannon bombarded Paris from a 
distance of seventy-five miles. A third German offensive, 
between Rheims and Soissons, reached by the end of May, 
1918, the old 1914 battle-line of the Marne River at 
Chateau-Thierry. Soissons itself was captured and Ger- 
man trenches stood only forty-four miles from Paris. By 
July the German effort had reached an end. Every attack 
had won important territorial gains, but neither the British 
nor the French had been routed; neither Paris nor the Chan- 
nel ports were in German hands, and the hungry, war- 
weary civilians in German and Austrian cities expected 
nothing less. 

One of the first effects of the March disaster was to teach 
the Entente a lesson which they had not hitherto learned 
from Germany’s achievements, the need of con- Therally of 
centrated command. The Central Powers, dom- the Entente 
inated by the German General Staff, had fought as a unit; 
the Entente Allies as individual nations. Now in the 
ultimate emergency a supreme commander-in-chief was 
placed over the entire western war zone. General Fer- 
dinand Foch, who had commanded the French center on the 
Marne and served with distinction in many subsequent 
campaigns, was the inevitable choice. Foch organized a 
strategic reserve of French, British, and American divisions 
(General Pershing had placed the American forces without 
reservation at his disposal) to meet each new German at- 
tack. The British brought every available man across the 
Channel, bringing back to normal strength the decimated 
divisions which had taken the shock of the German attack. 
American soldiers were packed in transports with only their 
personal equipment: precedence for once granted to man 
power over the equally indispensable transport of muni- 
tions and food. By midsummer the Germans had lost their 
superiority of man power. No way of restoring it was 
possible. Even as things were, the last recruits from Ger- 
many showed far inferior fighting qualities to those of the 
veterans of earlier campaigns and could not be used as 
storm troops or even relied on as reserves. Desertions be- 
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came frequent, regiments transferred from the Russian 
front seemed to have learned ‘‘defeatism’”’ from their long 
contact with Bolshevist propaganda. On the other hand, 
the morale of the Allied and Associated Powers rose mag- 
nificently to meet the crisis. The feeling that all depended 
on a single effort, beyond which lay peace and victory, put 
an end to the intrigues, dissatisfaction, and clamor for a 
negotiated peace which had filled the previous year. 

The farthest extension of the German advance, and for 
that reason its weakest point, was the sharp salient whose 
The counter. Dase extended from Soissons almost to Rheims 
stroke on and whose apex rested on the Marne at Chateau- 
CE Re Thierry. No effort was spared to improve the 
German front by widening the base of the salient, especially 
toward Rheims, but the French held stubbornly the en- 
trenchments which flanked the German wedge. In June 
the American Second Division halted the German offensive 
by vigorous counter-attacks in Belleau Wood, the first im- 
portant American victory ever won on a European battle- 
field. But in July Ludendorff had prepared a heavier at- 
tack, the last phase of the German offensive in the west. 
From July 15th to July 18th the Germans strove desperately 
to widen their front on the Marne. Rheims still held out, 
but on the west, near Soissons, the Germans advanced 
their trenches six miles at the farthest point. Here the 
German effort halted, exhausted. Marshal Foch had al- 
ready prepared his counter-offensive. On July 18, 1918, 
French and American troops under General Mangin at- 
tacked the western flank of the German salient, from Sois- 
sons to Chateau-Thierry. The Germans, unable to resist 
the pressure, withdrew once more from the Marne to the 
Aisne. 

Finding that the first experimental blow had succeeded, 
Marshal Foch determined to initiate a general offensive. 
August8, ‘The British under Marshal Haig were ready to 
roe take the leading share in this movement. On 
the old Somme battle-field they launched an attack on 
August 8th. For the first time the German soldiers refused 
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to rally to meet the attack.t | The Canadians under General 
Byng were particularly successful in driving back the Ger- 
man lines in Picardy, capturing entrenchments long sup- 
posed “impregnable.” To the south the French gave 
effective support to the British drive. The balance in man 
power, munitions, and aircraft had passed to the Entente. 
The German soldier had uncomplainingly endured four full 
years of conflict while hope still remained, but in her last 
hour Germany had no statesman to tell her, as Clemenceau 
had told France in the agony of June: ‘‘I fight before Paris, 
I shall fight in Paris, I shall fight behind Paris!’ 

General Pershing now concluded that the time was ripe 
for placing in the field a consolidated American army which 
would be more than a collection of scattered 

: ones eae The 
regiments. Some French and British military American 
experts demurred, fearing that a new army, with peer 
no intermixture of seasoned veterans, might pay 
too heavy a price in avoidable losses for the privilege of in- 
dependent action. The battle of Belleau Wood and other 
combats in which the Americans had engaged had proved 
(what few ever doubted) the courage of the individual sol- 
dier, but they did not prove, what many Europeans doubted, 
the competence of American generalship. For this reason 
special importance attaches to the last phase of the war, 
the autumn of 1918, when the American army had attained 
a size sufficient to carry on its own strategic actions as part 
of the general advance. In September the American army 
took for its special task the crushing of another German 
salient, a part of the battle-front where the Germans had 
for four years held an isolated outpost at Saint-Mihiel in 
the Meuse valley south of Verdun. The operation was a 
complete success and forced a German retirement from 
Saint-Mihiel to the frontier. Without respite the battle 
merged into the general October campaign of the Meuse 

t Ludendorff’s own comment is interesting: ‘“‘August 8th was the black day 
of the German army in the history of the war. . . . I was told of deeds of glorious 
valor, but also of behavior which I should not have thought possible in the 


German army; whole bodies of our men had surrendered to single troopers or 
isolated squadrons.” 
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valley and the rugged forest country of the Argonne, in 
which twenty-nine American combat divisions took part, 
a force twelve times as great as the armies which Grant led 
through the Wilderness in the bloodiest days of the Civil 
War. Another service rendered by the Americans was to 
take over an increasingly large section of the western front 
and thus set free British and French divisions for concen- 
trated offensives. In January the Americans held but one 
per cent of the front-line trenches, and even in May only 
four to seven per cent, but when the Meuse—Argonne cam- 
paign was under way American forces occupied more than a 

fifth of the entire battle-line. 
While the American army, pushing on toward Metz and 
Sedan, was threatening the German lines of communication 
with the armies in Flanders, these armies were 


British i 
victories giving ground under the direct assaults of the 
ae British. As early as April a daring raid on Zee- 


brugge by sea and air had wrecked one of Ger- 
many’s most valuable submarine bases on the Flemish 
coast. Another raid on Ostend in May practically put an 
_ end to submarine activity in the neighborhood of the Eng- 
lish Channel. The Belgians reoccupied the ports in Oc- 
tober, while the British seized railroad centers in French 
Flanders and in Picardy. 

Bulgaria was the weakest link in the chain of German 
military power which stretched from the North Sea to the 
oo Arabian deserts. The Bulgarians, naturally a 
meantime warlike race, had made their full contribution 
Bolen to the war in their campaigns against Serbia and 

Rumania. But their army was the smallest of 
the armies of the Central Powers and there lay behind it no 
store of national wealth or industrial productivity. The 
resources of Bulgaria, such as they were, had been severely 
strained by the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 and by the early 
campaigns of the Great War in southeastern Europe. The 
conquest of Serbia and Rumania held out hopes to Bulgaria 
of obtaining Macedonia and the Dobrudja, and so kept her 
loyal to the Central Powers. But Bulgaria had no remain- 
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ing strength of her own and all her hopes might be scattered 
by a blow from any quarter which Germany could not parry. 
The Entente had made no move for a long time in the Bal- 
kans. But a large army of Greeks, Serbs, French, British, 
and Italians lay encamped from Saloniki to the Adriatic, an 
army which amounted to nearly three quarters of a million 
men. In September General d’Esperey received orders 
from Marshal Foch to advance against the Bulgarians, in 
the confidence that Germany, hard-pressed on the western 
front, could send no effective aid. The campaign was brief. 
The Allies broke the Bulgarian line in Macedonia, and on 
the last day of September Bulgaria surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. Four days later King Ferdinand, whose policy 
had involved’ Bulgaria in the war, abdicated in favor of 
Prince Boris. : 

The capitulation of Bulgaria involved the isolation of the 
Ottoman Empire. No fresh assistance could now be ex- 
pected from Germany, even if Germany could 4). otto. 
spare men or guns from her own campaign. The man Empire 
British followed up their successes of 1917 at yee pons 
Bagdad and Jerusalem with the conquest of Syria, the oc- 
cupation of Damascus, Aleppo, and other Syrian cities, the 
seizure of railway centers along the Berlin—Bagdad route, 
and an advance on the oil wells of Mosul in northern Mes- 
opotamia. Enver, Talaat, and the other leaders of Turkish 
imperialism, who had staked the national destinies on a 
German victory, resigned office to men more acceptable to 
the victorious Entente. The new Sultan, Mohammed VI, 
begged for an armistice. On October 30, 1918, the Ottoman 
Government agreed to open the Straits to the warships of 
the Entente Allies, to place Turkish territory at the dis- 
posal of the victors, to return the prisoners taken during 
the war (they had already surrendered the survivors of 
General Townshend’s ill-fated Mesopotamian expedition of 
1916), and to demobilize the Turkish army. The dream of 
a Teutonized Near East which had inspired German di- 
plomacy for a generation had vanished and British prestige 
was restored throughout the Mohammedan world. 
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Of all the Great Powers on either side, Austria-Hungary 
had staked the most on victory. Defeat for Germany, 


France, Italy, Russia, or Great Britain meant 
Austria- 


Hungary national humiliation, loss of territory, heavy 
fear? indemnities, perhaps a setback of a generation 


or more in national development. But in each 
case there would remain a core of nationality, an irreducible 
homeland, within whose contracted frontiers political unity 
would still exist. Austria-Hungary alone among the 
Powers had to contend with the separatism, not of national 
minorities, but of majorities. The dominant German ele- 
ment in Austria, the dominant Magyar element in Hungary, 
lacked confidence in each other and were sundered by mem- 
ories of rebellion and repression. Yet they stood together 
in the coldest and most formal of unions, necessitated there- 
to by their common dread of the subject nationalities, Latin 
and Slavic, which threatened to overwhelm them. Early in 
the Great War many predicted the emergence of a true 
Austro-Hungarian nation from the common experiences of 
war-time. For a few months, in truth, there was a flash of 
patriotic enthusiasm among many, at least, of the Danubian 
nationalities; embodied most clearly perhaps in a certain 
cult of devotion to the aged and unhappy Emperor. But 
the weary campaigns against Russia, Rumania, Italy, and 
Serbia soon wore away the first enthusiasm with which 
Francis Joseph’s subjects had responded to his call to arms. 
In the next stage, the loyalty to particular national ideas 
replaced the common loyalty to the State. The Tyrolese 
peasant and Viennese burgher fought no longer for the 
artificial structure of Austria-Hungary, but they still had a 
cause: the cause of Teutonism, the common historic bond 
of all the German peoples, whether Prussian or Austrian, 
Saxon or Bavarian. The Magyar was increasingly willing 
to see a severance of Hungary from Austria, but he fought 
on in the fear that defeat might involve a partition of the 
‘“thousand-year realm”’ of Hungary. Even the Croat, who 
would not fight against Serbia, could be used on the Italian 
front, and not a few Galician Poles subordinated their na- 
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tional quarrel with the Austrian Government to their 
greater quarrel with the harsher Russian rule. Only the 
Czecho-Slovaks had all to gain and nothing to lose from a 
victory of the Entente. In Russia, France, and America, 
Czecho-Slovak legions gathered under their own historic 
banners to fight the Austrians; in Austria-Hungary itself 
they opposed to the Government a sullen resistance which 
seriously hampered the activities of the Dual Monarchy. 
Various turns of fortune in the course of the war tended 
still further to alienate the subject nationalities of Austria 
and Hungary. The intervention of Rumania The De- 
made a potential rebel of every Rumanian in claration of 
Transylvania. The Russian Revolution freed eae 
the Poles from their fear of Tsarism. The reply of the 
Entente Allies to President Wilson’s request for a statement 
of peace terms encouraged the Czechs and other Slavs to 
hope more definitely for independence. The accession of 
the Emperor Charles in 1916 brought to the throne an in- 
experienced ruler who, with many excellent intentions, could 
not command the sentimental loyalty which had been ac- 
corded to Francis Joseph. Perhaps the most important 
single event in the mobilization of national sentiment 
against the Austro-Hungarian State was the agreement 
reached at Corfu on July 20, 1917, between representatives 
of the Kingdom of Serbia and of the Serb, Croat, and 
Slovene nationalities in Austria-Hungary. [Early in the 
war Serbia would have been satisfied with the realization of 
a ‘Greater Serbia,’ including Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
possibly other provinces, but leaving many of the Roman 
Catholic Croats and Slovenes still united to Austria- 
Hungary. By 1917 Serbian particularism was merged in a 
wider loyalty to a fatherland which would include all of the 
southern Slavs (Yugo-Slavs) excepting only the Bulgarians. 
The Declaration of Corfu provided for (1) the creation of 
‘a constitutional, democratic, and parliamentary mon- 
archy”’ under the title of the ‘‘Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes’”’ with the reigning Karageorgevitch 
dynasty of Serbia at its head; (2) equal rights for the three 
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branches of the Yugo-Slav language and for the two 
alphabets (the Latin and the Cyrillic or ‘‘Russian”’) in 
which it is written; (3) equal rights for the Greek Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, and Mussulman religions ‘‘which are the 
most professed’’; (4) the use of the reformed calendar as in 
western Europe; (5) a constitution to be established by a 
Constituent Assembly chosen ‘‘by universal, direct, and 
secret suffrage.”’ k 

One of the obstacles to the plan of the Serbian leaders for 
a united Yugo-Slav kingdom was the conflict of Slavic and 
Foren Italian interests along the eastern Adriatic. By 
encourage- the secret treaty of London the Italian frontier 
ment of na- ‘ : 
tionalist would be extended over many Slavic communi- 
revolution _ ties) and to these a victory for the Entente 
would mean only a change of masters, the Italian instead of 
the German Austrian. After the Caporetto disaster, how- 
ever, a friendlier feeling joined the interests of Italians and 
Yugo-Slavs by revealing to both peoples the folly of quar- 
reling in the face of a still formidable enemy. Ata congress 
of nationalities held in Rome early in 1918 the Italian repre- 
sentatives agreed ‘‘that the unity and independence of the 
Yugo-Slav nation is a vital interest of Italy, just as the 
completion of Italian national unity is a vital interest of the 
Yugo-Slav nation,’’ and promised ‘‘to solve amicably the 
various territorial controversies on the basis of the principles 
of nationality.”” Unfortunately, details were not decided, 
and thus the question of the Italian—Yugo-Slav frontier 
remained to plague the Peace Conference, but much was 
gained in securing codperation between Slavs and Italians 
for the immediate purposes of the war. In May the British 
Foreign Office announced its approval of the activities of 
the Rome Congress. Both Poland and the lands of the 
Czechs and Slovaks were still, of course, completely occu- 
pied by German and Austrian armies, but as early as 1917 
Polish and Czecho-Slovak legions had been organized on 
foreign soil —in Russia, France, and the United States — 
to fight in the common cause of the Entente Allies. In 1918 
the Allied Governments and the United States recognized 
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Polish and Czecho-Slovak ‘‘ National Councils,”’ with head- 
quarters in Paris, as the authorized spokesmen of the newly 
recognized republics. 

Austria would now have been glad to make peace on 
promise of autonomy for the Slavic nationalities of the 
Empire, but the moment had passed when such +). 4; A 
terms would have been acceptable either to the Czecho- 
Slavs themselves or to their foreign protectors. ee 
Austrian Poland was now one with Russian Poland in the de- 
mand for complete independence; the Yugo-Slavs had made 
that their program ever since the Declaration of Corfu. On 
October 18, 1918, the final blow fell on Austria-Hungary 
when ‘‘the Provisional Government”’ of Czecho-Slovakia 
in Paris issued its declaration of independence. This de- 
claration is noteworthy for its radically democratic and 
progressive character. 


The Czecho-Slovak State shall be arepublic. In constant en- 
deavor for progress it will guarantee complete freedom of con- 
science, religion and science, literature and art, speech, the press, 
and the right of assembly and petition. The Church shall be 
separated from the State. Our democracy shall rest on universal 
suffrage; women shall be placed on an equal footing with men, 
politically, socially and culturally. The rights of the minority 
shall be safeguarded by proportional representation; national 
minorities shall enjoy equal rights. The government shall be 
parliamentary in form and shall recognize the principles of 
initiative and referendum...the large estates will be re- 
deemed for home colonization; patents of nobility will be abol- 
ished. Our nation will assume its part of the Austro-Hungarian 
pre-war public debt; the debts for this war we leave to those 
who incurred them. 


When the Austro-Hungarian Government approached 
President Wilson for an armistice in October, 1918, the 
President replied that the national claims of the Czecho- 
Slovaks and Yugo-Slavs must be accepted as part of the 
peace. As these claims now went beyond ‘‘autonomy”’ to 
full independence, this meant the complete dissolution of 
the ancient Empire of the Danube. 

On November 3, 1918, Austria-Hungary accepted an 
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armistice which involved the surrender of the navy, the 
Chaos in demobilization of the army, and the occupation 
eae of territory by Entente forces in sufficient 

number to prevent conflict between the eager 
young nationalities which had fallen heir to the territory 
of the Empire. This was almost the last. act of Austria- 
Hungary as a State. The Latin and Slavic provinces had 
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already broken away and even Hungary had declared for 
an independent republic. At least seven independent 
Governments — Italy, Yugo-Slavia, Rumania, Austria, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland —ruled in the 
place of a single Empire. Each strove to make its frontiers 
as wide as the most ardent patriot could claim. All 
frontiers were provisional; until the Peace Conference met 
to determine the issues involved, hardly a man could be 
sure of what State he was a lawful subject. Trade almost 
ceased in the Danube valley, as each new Government 
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seized the available rolling stock on the railroads and ship- 
ping on the Danube within its immediate boundaries as its 
share of the assets of the bankrupt Commonwealth. The 
Emperor Charles, rejected by seven nations of his former 
subjects, went into voluntary exile. Hasty democratic and 
republican constitutions were rigged up. Strange local 
movements for a still more complete fragmentation of the 
Empire appeared: for a Ukrainian East Galicia; a German 
Kingdom of Northern Bohemia; a Republic of Cis-Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia; an independent City of Fiume; an in- 
dependent Transylvania. Self-determination seemed work- 
ing toward absurdity as every little islet of population pro- 
claimed its own sovereignty with flag and postage stamp. 
Where hunger ruled most harshly the embittered poor went 
beyond nationalist democracy and demanded immediate 
socialism. Vienna, pitiably impoverished, demanded im- 
mediate food supplies from the enemy, as no friend could 
supply the need. Factories lay idle and farmers refused to 
exchange their good beef and butter for the worthless paper 
currency which represented all that was left of the buying 
power of the towns. The Entente soon discovered that 
there was still an enemy to fight on the Danube front, but 
no longer an Austrian army: the more formidable enemy, 
Anarchy, the product of months of underfeeding and the 
humiliation of utter defeat. 

Germany, even without the aid of Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Austria-Hungary, remained formidable and might long 
have maintained the war if there had been any ,._ 1) 
possible prospect of advantage. But the grow- victory in 
A c the West 
ing American army could not be offset by any 
aid from Germany’s former allies and Germany’s own last 
reserves had been thrown into the struggle. All through 
the month of October increasingly heavy attacks along the 
whole line from Flanders to Verdun pressed back the Ger- 
man lines. French soil was almost cleared of the invaders, 
the Belgian coast reconquered, and Alsace-Lorraine ex- 
pectant of a counter-invasion, when Germany approached 
the Entente through the United States with proposals for 
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an armistice. In the German navy discipline had failed al- 
together. The larger warships had hardly ventured far 
from port since the battle of Jutland, and the submarines 
had been so hunted down with decoy ships, depth-bombs, 
and other devices that enlistment in this one active branch 
of the navy had almost become a sentence of death. In 
November the sailors of the High Seas Fleet broke into 
mutiny. General Ludendorff, the mainspring of resistance, 
resigned his post in the army on October 26th, and the civil- 
ian chiefs were now free from his interference in carrying 
out their plan for an immediate peace by negotiation. 
Many people, among the victorious nations as well as in 
Germany, were astounded at the sudden and complete col- 
lapse of the German army, so powerful six months earlier, 
but the true military moral of the campaign of 1918 was 
written in General Haig’s final summary: 


The rapid collapse of Germany’s military powers in the latter 
half of 1918 was the logical outcome of the fighting of the two 
previous years. It would not have taken place but for that 
period of ceaseless attrition which used up the reserves of the 
German armies, while the constant and growing pressure of the 
blockade sapped with more deadly insistence from year to year at 
the strength and resolution of the German people. It is in the 
great battles of 1916 and 1917 that we have to seek for the secret 
of our victory in 1918. 


Before considering the armistice of November 11, 1918, 
which marked the formal end of active warfare, it may be 
Det well to review the diplomatic approaches to 
overtures peace of which it was the culmination. Ger- 
ee many’s first offer of peace in 1916, President 
Wilson’s request for a statement of terms of peace from all 
belligerents, and the answer returned by the Entente Allies 
failed to bring peace nearer because the German Govern- 
ment preferred a resort to unrestricted submarine warfare 
to acceptance of the demands of her enemies. The military 
collapse of Russia led eventually to the separate peace of 
Brest-Litovsk, but had very little effect on the negotiations 
between Germany and the western Powers. But 1917 was 
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a year of great war-weariness for all belligerents. States- 
men could no longer keep silence as to the conditions of 
peace, closing all discussion with the familiar formula “Our 
present business is to win the war,” nor openly claim the 
extreme demands of victory. On July 19, 1917, the Ger- 
man Reichstag passed a resolution in favor of The 
“a peace of understanding,’’ with the significant Reichstag 
remark that ‘‘ With such a peace forced acquisi- T°" 
tions of territory and political, economic, and financial op- 
pressions are inconsistent.” This formula was vague 
enough, but it seemed to imply that Germany would not 
demand territorial annexations as a condition of peace, 
provided that the Entente Allies in their turn would aban- 
don all plans for annexation and also the system of inter- 
Allied commercial preference worked out by the Paris Con- 
ference of June, 1916. The peace resolution was carried 
by a coalition_of the Socialists-and_the Center (Catholic) 
arty. The Conservative and National Liberal parties, 
which more nearly represented the views of the Govern- 
ment, voted against it. Chancellor Michaelis, the au- 
thorized spokesman of the Kaiser, was evasive, declaring 
only that he accepted the Reichstag resolution ‘‘as I under- 
stand it.” 

In August Pope Benedict XV ventured the task of neu- 
tral mediation in which President Wilson had failed. He 
urged the belligerent nations to subordinate ,, Pope 
territorial questions to the important issues of offers an 

: 5 : olive branch 
disarmament and arbitration and to renounce 
indemnities and claims for reparation. None of the bel- 
ligerents to whom the Pope directed his appeal seemed to 
find in it an immediate opening to peace, but it was at least 
significant that covenants for permanent international 
peace were now as eagerly debated by statesmen on both 
sides as the older questions of annexations and indemnities. 
Ludendorff, representing the viewpoint of the general staff 
of the army, and Chancellor Michaelis, the successor of 
Bethmann-Hollweg, agreed in private on the need for . 
strategic annexations to protect the iron mines of Lorraine 
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-and certain exposed points on the Polish frontier. In 
public, however, Michaelis did not venture to wander far - 
from the Reichstag resolution for peace without conquest, 
and he applauded the plea of the Pope for disarmament and 
arbitration. President Wilson discerned the conflict of 
opinion in Germany between the growing pacifism of the 
Reichstag and the stubborn militarism of the civil and 
military bureaucracy. In his reply to the Pope, therefore, 
he argued that ‘‘We cannot take the word of the present 
rulers of Germany as a guarantee of anything that is to en- 
dure, unless explicitly supported by such conclusive evi- 
dence of the will and purpose of the German people them- 
selves as the other peoples of the world would be justified 
in accepting.”’ Chancellor Michaelis, a well-intentioned 
but colorless Prussian official without much parliamentary 
experience, soon followed Bethmann-Hollweg into retire- 
ment. In October Count Hertling of Bavaria, an elderly 
Catholic politician, became Chancellor and brought into 
negotiations a touch of South-German suavity. Kiihl- 
mann, as Foreign Minister under Michaelis and Hertling, 
also tended to seek a possible peace. But time and again 
the whole civil government was overruled by the military 
chieftains, intent on an impossibly complete victory. 
- We have noted already that Austria-Hungary desperately 
sought a peace at any price short of complete dismember- 
Re eos ment at a time when many Germans were still 
effortsfor confident of decisive victory. The memoirs of 
peace : 

the numerous German and Austrian statesmen 
and generals who have dealt with the Great War are full 
of the friction between the two allies. From the German 
point of view Austria-Hungary was almost a dead weight, 
useful to furnish raw man power and certain commodities, 
but incapable of initiating any successful campaign except 
under German leadership. From the Austrian angle, 
Germany was a bullying ‘“‘big brother,” ever prolonging the 
war to gain some remote object in which Austrian interests 
were not at all involved. In 1917 Emperor Charles tried 
to get into touch with England, France, and Italy by means 
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of various channels in neutral Switzerland. In a note- 
worthy letter to Prince Sixtus of Bourbon he declared that 
Austria would favor ‘‘ France’s just claims regarding Alsace- 
Lorraine,” and the restoration of Belgium and Serbia to 
complete independence. Count Czernin proposed to the 
German Government the relinquishment of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France in return for Austrian Galicia, which would be 
added to Russian Poland and in some form united with 
Germany. All the overtures of Austria failed; partly, it is 
supposed, because Austria was unwilling to meet the full 
demands of Italy, and partly because Germany would at 
no time listen to any proposals for abandoning Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The German Socialists were practically a unit in oppos- 
ing the annexationist plans of the military leaders of the 
Empire, but their union ended with this. A 1,1... 
majority group, headed by Ebert, Scheidemann,, efforts for 
and other influential politicians, voted regularly P~ 
for war credits and favored a peace which would leave 
frontiers much as they were in 1914. A minority of Inde- 
pendent Socialists attacked the war as imperialistic and 
demanded the application of self-determination to the 
national minorities in central Europe, as well as in enemy 
States. Alone of all the German parties they conceded that 
peace might have to be bought by some positive conces- 
sions to the Entente Allies. The Russian Revolution 
created new alignments. A small fraction of the Socialists 
in each belligerent country assumed the name Communist, 
adhered to the Bolshevist plan for soviet government and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and tried to engineer 
plans for a world revolution by furtive conferences in 
Switzerland. The British Labor Party voiced the clearest 
and most specific peace platform; declaring in favor of (1) 
reparations to injured Belgium; (2) self-determination for 
Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, the Balkan States, and unre- 
deemed Italy; (3) a federation and customs union for the 
Balkan area; (4) liberation of the national minorities in 
Turkey; (5) international administration of tropical Africa; 
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(6) no ‘‘economic war after peace has been secured’; and 
(7) the establishment of a League of Nations. An attempt 
to hold a labor conference in neutral Stockholm in 1917 
failed, as several sections of the labor movement in the 
Entente countries boycotted the meeting as likely to lead to 
no useful result. 

Premier Lloyd George redefined the British position on 
January 5, 1918. The period was one of the dark days of 
A British the war, with the defection of Russia and the 
statement of partial defeat of Italy still fresh in memory, and 
Peace termS the heaviest German attack on the western 
front in preparation. Under the circumstances the Prime 
Minister’s statement was very moderate and even repre- 
sented in some respects a retreat from demands which had 
formerly been made. The Austrian Government was as- 
sured that ‘‘a break-up of Austria-Hungary is no part of our 
war aims”’ provided that ‘‘genuine self-government’’ were 
grarfted to the minor nationalities in the Empire. Arabia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine were to be 
freed from Turkish rule and the Straits internationalized, 
but ‘‘we do not challenge the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire in the homelands of the Turkish race with its 
capital at Constantinople.”’ With these concessions, the 
terms stated followed the lines marked out by the reply of 
the Entente Allies to President Wilson a year earlier. All 
occupied territory must be evacuated and restored to com- 
plete independence. Reparation must be made for the 
injuries inflicted by invasion. France must regain Alsace- 
Lorraine and Italy her unredeemed provinces in Austria. 

On January 8, 1918, President Wilson laid before Con- 
gress a statement of his own views of the peace settlement. 
The As they crystallized into definite form much that 
a youitss had been left vague by other spokesmen of the 

Allied and Associated Powers, and as they 
formed in part the basis of the treaties of peace, these 
“fourteen points” attained a unique significance among the 


diplomatic documents of war-time. In summary these 
terms were: 
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I. Open covenants of peace must be arrived at . . . diplomacy 
shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas .. . except as 
the seas may be closed . . . by international action. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among 
all the nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves 
for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of 
all colonial claims. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory. 

VII. Belgium ... must be evacuated and restored, without any 
attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys in common with 
all other free nations. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed, and the invaded 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 
1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine . . . should be righted. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary. . . should be accorded the 
freest opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated, 
occupied territories restored, Serbia accorded free and secure 
access to the sea. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities 
which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted 
security of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development, and the Dardanelles should be per- 
manently opened. 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be erected which 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured a free and secure access to 
the sea. 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees 
of political independence and territorial integrity. 


In numerous subsequent statements President Wilson in- 
creasingly stressed the League of Nations as ‘‘the most 
essential part of the peace settlement itself” and the general 
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principles of equity which must govern the decisions of the 
Peace Conference (‘‘no discrimination between those to 
whom we wish to be just and those to whom we do not 
wish to be just”). The ‘“‘fourteen points” remained down 
to the armistice negotiations the clearest declaration of his 
policy on specific questions arising immediately from the 
war. 
When the possibility of German defeat grew to certainty 
the German Government, and even the officers of the 
wt General Staff, agreed that there must be no de- 
Armistice . = 
negotiations lay in seeking peace on the most favorable terms 
Cae still obtainable. New men were called to office 
to carry out the new policy. Chancellor Hert- 
ling gave way to another South-German, Prince Maximilian 
of Baden, a politician of decidedly liberal views in spite of 
his private opposition to the Reichstag peace resolution of 
the previous year. In October Prince Maximilian became 
the responsible head of the Government and associated with 
him as Minister of Foreign Affairs Dr. Solf, an able colonial 
administrator. On October 6, 1918, the Chancellor pro- 
posed ‘‘the immediate conclusion of a general armistice”’ in 
a note to President Wilson. The reply was an inquiry as 
to whether Germany meant to accept the ‘‘terms laid down 
by the President in his address to the Congress of the United 
States on the eighth of January” (the ‘‘fourteen points’’), 
and ‘whether the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely 
for the constituted authorities of the Empire who have so 
far conducted the war.’”’ The President also pointed out 
that peace negotiations would involve an agreement with 
the European Allies and an evacuation of their territory. 
In answer, the German note accepted the ‘‘fourteen points”’ 
as a basis of peace, agreed to evacuate occupied territory, 
and assured President Wilson that ‘‘the great majority of 
the Reichstag” supported the negotiations of the Foreign 
Office. President Wilson pressed still further for explicit 
assurances that submarine attacks on merchant ships would 
cease, that no further destruction of property would be 
perpetrated by the retreating German armies, and that the 
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transfer of executive power from the Kaiser to ministers 
responsible to the Reichstag should be real and permanent. 
Not until he had been reassured on all these points did the 
President agree to take up peace negotiations with the 
European Allies, with whom thus far Germany had no 
direct dealings. 

On the whole Britain, France, and Italy found in the 
“fourteen points’ a convenient outline of the terms of 
peace. They insisted, however, on two altera- +, smend- 
tions or restatements. First, that with respect ments to the 
to the ‘‘ freedom of the seas. . . they must reserve Beard gery 
to themselves complete freedom on this subject when they 
enter the Peace Conference.’’ Second, that the President’s 
reference to restoration of the invaded territories must be 
construed to cover reparations ‘‘for all damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.” 
Perhaps President Wilson’s earlier notification to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government that ‘‘autonomy”’ for the subject 
races of that Empire must now be considered as equivalent 
to independence may be considered as a third amendment 
to the peace terms. It was, then, not on the basis of the 
original declaration of President Wilson, but upon that 
declaration as amended in these particulars that Germany 
surrendered. 

The German delegates empowered to receive terms of 
armistice appeared before Marshal Foch. A note of 
dramatic sternness was struck at the first meet- Thus ends 
ing. The Marshal, though convinced that an thc wan 
armistice was better than pressing the war to final victory 
in the field, which might indeed crush the German army, 
but would cost many thousand French lives, determined 
that there should be no doubt as to ‘‘who won the war.” 
When the delegates maladroitly asked Marshal Foch what 
proposals of armistice the Entente Allies would make, the 
Marshal answered that the Allies proposed no armistice, but 
that the Germans were free to request an armistice if they 
chose. Only when a formal request for peace was presented 
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did Marshal Foch condescend to outline the terms agreed on 
by the Entente Allies. ‘These terms were not open to dis- 
cussion; they were accepted unconditionally. Germany 
must cease military operations; evacuate Belgium, France, 
Luxemburg, and even Alsace-Lorraine; surrender prisoners 
of war, hostages, and refugees; surrender a specified amount 
of artillery and war material; retire behind the Rhine and 
permit occupation of the Rhineland by Allied troops; sur- 
render designated warships; cease fighting in East Africa, 
where a small German colonial army still held out against 
overwhelming odds; abandon all rights claimed under the 
treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. The armistice 
terms were designed not to forecast terms of final peace, but 
to render Germany helpless to renew the war. They 
marked the end of the war in a military sense, just as the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles marked its end in the diplomatic 
sense. On November I1, 1918, the armistice came into 
effect, and for the first time since August, 1914, the guns 
were silent. 

The German Government which signed the armistice was 
wholly different from the Government which requested it. 


The During those first days of November a revolu- 
German, tion had swept away monarchies, aristocracies, 
Revolution 


and forms of rule hundreds of years old. Of all 
important revolutions the German Revolution of 1918 was 
accomplished with perhaps the greatest ease and the least 
enthusiasm; in fact, it was not a seizure of power, but the 
abdication of a Government incapable of concluding a vic- 
torious war and unwilling to face its subjects with a 
humiliating peace. 

The sudden fall of the German Government was in part 
at least due to its failure to make political concessions which 
cuted would make easy the transition from autocratic 
politics to popular government. At the opening of the 
curiae tos war the Kaiser declared that he no longer knew 

parties but only Germans, a statement which 
was accepted by the Socialists as a friendly overture by a 
ruler who hitherto had spoken of the more radical parties, 
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‘as traitors and rebels. But the friendly words of the 
Kaiser did not prelude any actual concessions. The two 
respects in which the German Constitution differed most 
from that of the democracies of western Europe were the 
irresponsibility of the Chancellor, whose policies repre- 
sented the will of the Kaiser and not of the Reichstag, and 
the state Government of Prussia, the dominant state of the 
Empire, with its plutocratic franchise. The Prussian 
franchise was so flagrantly undemocratic that the Kaiser 
(as King of Prussia) and his ministers pledged themselves 
to reform, but they encountered the opposition of con- 
servative Prussian Junkers, now as so often “‘more royalist 
than the king,” and the long awaited reform was delayed 
in the Prussian Diet till democratic opinion had lost all 
faith in the ability of the Kaiser to make good his pledge. 
As for the larger matter of patliamentary control of the 
executive, the accession to power of each new war Chancel- 
lor, Michaelis, Hertling, and Prince Maximilian of Baden, 
was hailed as a victory for public opinion and an approach 
to parliamentary control. But not until the final armistice 
negotiations did the Government admit the principle of 


parliamentary government or consider any steps to alter 
the forms of the Imperial Constitution. Probably the most 
significant political advance made by Germany during the 
war was not any constitutional reform, but the discovery of 
a common purpose by the Center (Catholic), Democratic, 
and Socialist Parties, hitherto widely sundered. These 
three powerful groups advocated internal reform and an 
early peace on the lines of the Reichstag resolution of 1917. 
Impotent to control either foreign or internal policy during 
the war, they still acted as a slight check on the influence of 
the imperialistic parties and the military advisers of the 
Crown. When peace came they provided a ready-made 
working majority for the republican régime. 

The actual revolution began with the naval mutiny. Not 
content with refusing active service, the sailors at Kiel 
established revolutionary councils on the Russian model 
and seized the governmental power in several northern 
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towns. The Socialists had prepared the trades unions to 
The expect an outbreak if peace were not at once con- 
transitionto cluded, so as soon as the sailors of Kiel had given 
therepublic the sional of revolt their example was followed 
by uprisings in every part of the Empire. On November 
7th, Bavaria passed into the hands of councils of workmen 
and soldiers under the leadership of Kurt Eisner, a Jewish 
pacifist of high ideals and a lifelong enemy of Prussianism. 
Two days later the workers of Berlin declared a general 
November strike and demanded the abdication of the Kai- 
OBL: ser. Acting on the advice of military men, more 
solicitous for his safety than for his honor, the Kaiser with 
his eldest son fled to the refuge of neutral Holland. The 
Netherlands Government could do no other than give 
shelter to its unwelcome guest, as an old historic tradition 
made Holland a safe refuge for political exiles of every type. 
Chancellor Maximilian surrendered the executive power to 
Friedrich Ebert, the recognized leader of the conservative 
or majority wing of the Socialist Party. The several Ger- 
man States copied the example of the Empire and drove 
from power all ruling princes, setting up in place provisional 
Governments, usually of a socialistic color. 

The first task of the revolutionary Government was to 
curb its own “‘lunatic fringe.” On the issue of supporting 
The the war the Socialist Party had divided into a 
Spartacist | majority group and a radically pacifist minority, 
cae hethe Independent Socialists. The revolution 
brought schism among the latter in turn. Experienced 
leaders of the Independents, such as Karl Kautsky and 
Eduard Bernstein, while criticizing the participation of the 
majority group in the war policy of the Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment, found it quite possible to codperate with their former 
comrades once the war had ended and the democratic re- 
public had been established. But others felt that the 
majority Socialists had committed an unforgivable sin in 
betraying the German proletariat to the cause of the war- 
makers and that the Independents who now sought a re- 
union of parties were hardly less guilty. Nothing but a 
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revolution of the Russian type, sweeping aside all that re- 
mained of capitalist and bourgeois society, could purge the 
land of four years of needless bloodshed. This group bore 
the name of Spartacus, leader of a slave rebellion in ancient 
Rome,‘ though it later became merged with other admirers 
of the Russian program in the Communist Party. Their 
point of view is well indicated in their manifesto to the pro- 
letarians of the world in December, 1918: 


There still sit in the Government all those Socialists who in 
August, 1914, abandoned our most precious possession, the 
International, who for four years betrayed the German working 
class and at the same time the International. But, proletarians 
of all countries, now the German proletarian himself is speaking 
COMOWa tears 

We ask you to elect Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils every- 
where that will seize political power and, together with us, will 
restore peace. Not Lloyd George and Poincaré, not Sonnino, 
Wilson, and Erzberger or Scheidemann, must be allowed to make 
peace. Peace is to be concluded under the waving banner of the 
socialist world revolution. 


In December, 1918, the Spartacist group attempted to 
seize power by rebellion against the Socialist provisional 
Government of Ebert. They did not wish to goisticm 
await the elections of a constituent assembly, in versus | 
which they would be surely outvoted, so they Rolhe i 
demanded immediate establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the régime of Workers’, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Councils. The seizure of public buildings, wire- 
less stations, and newspaper presses in Berlin was intended 
as a first step toward assuming this dictatorship. But 
Noske, acting as Socialist Minister of War, did not hesitate 
to turn machine guns against the Spartacist rebels. The 
rebellion was crushed in blood and its leaders, Karl Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg, were assassinated by an 
angry mob after their arrest. The Independent Socialists, 
offended at the drastic measures taken to quell the revolu- 

1“ Every schoolboy”? will remember the address of Spartacus to his gladiators, 


which he used to recite on Friday afternoons along with Catiline’s defense and 
Rienzi’s appeal to the Romans. 
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tion, broke their truce with the majority Socialists and went 
for a time into opposition. In March new riots in Berlin 
ended once more in victory for Noske’s loyal troops. The 
Spartacists were more successful in Bavaria. The assassina- 
tion of Kurt Eisner by a reactionary aristocrat led to an up- 
rising in Munich which brought into power revolutionists 
quite as radical as Eisner and of far harsher temperament. 
For a few weeks Bavaria was subject to a dictatorship, 
modeled on the soviet régime and centered in the city of 
Munich. The country districts of Bavaria seem to have 
had little or no sympathy for the movement. During their 
brief period of power the communist dictators of Bavaria 
killed many hostages and left a legacy of hatred that swung 
public sentiment in Bavaria back toward monarchy. 
Kaiser Wilhelm II did not at once resign his legal au- 
thority on quitting the country. Perhaps he thought 
The that the republican victory might even yet prove 
5 acai a mere flash in the pan. But on November 28, 
1918, after more than a fortnight of exile, he 
solemnly declared: 


I hereby renounce forever the rights to the Crown of Prussia 
and the rights to the German Imperial Crown therewith bound 
up. At the same time I release all officials of the German Empire 
and of Prussia, as also all officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
rank and file of the navy, the Prussian army, and the troops of the 
Federal contingents, of their oath of loyalty, which they took to 
me as their Emperor, King, and Commander-in-Chief. I expect 
of them that until the German Empire is ordered anew they will 
help those men who hold the actual power in Germany to protect 
the German people against the threatening dangers of anarchy, 
famine, and foreign domination. 


After this declaration German monarchists felt free in 
conscience to codperate with the provisional German Gov- 
ernment, without relinquishing their principles and hopes. 
This was of immediate advantage to the nation, which 
needed the assistance of army officers, civil servants, and 
technical experts of the old régime to maintain order and 
restore prosperity, but it implied the danger that the re- 
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public might pass from the hands of sincere, if sometimes 
fanatical, revolutionists to the men who ruled in 1914. 
Would German liberalism be strong enough to hold an even 
course between the Spartacists with their creed of class war 
and the monarchists with their tradition of class rule? 

A temporary answer to this question was given by the 
elections of January, 1919. All political groups took part, 
with the exception of the radical Spartacists, The 
and the franchise was completely democratic, Weimar 
admitting on an equal basis men and women at 
twenty years of age and distributing representation accord- 
ing to the proportional system. The election therefore 
represented as closely as possible the real sentiments of the 
German people. ‘The three liberal parties supporting the 
provisional Government (the Socialist, Catholic ‘‘Chris- 
tian People’s,’ and Democratic Parties) obtained about 
four fifths of the total membership in the Assembly. The 
National People’s Party, successor to the old Conserva- 
tives, had 42 members; the People’s Party, representing the 
interests of ‘‘big business,’’ 22 members; the Independent 
Socialists, 22 also. These were the only important opposi- 
tion groups. The Socialists retained the provisional 
presidency, held by Ebert, and the premiership, taken by 
Scheidemann, but they were forced to admit many Catho- 
lics and ‘‘bourgeois”’ liberals to the ministry. The revolu- 
tion was no longer directed by Socialists alone. The meet- 
ing of the Assembly at Weimar was itself a symbol of liberal 
triumph; the monarchists would have preferred Berlin as 
the old center of Prussian domination of the Empire; the 
Independent Socialists preferred Berlin also, for an opposite 
reason, that the influence of radical city mobs might give a 
redder color to the policies of the Government. Weimar 
was chosen as the old cultural home of central Germany, the 
city of Goethe and Schiller, and (associated with her sister 
city of Jena) as the focus of the first movements for na- 
tional liberty and unity in the early nineteenth century." 

“Even so might a demoralised and democratised England placate a victori- 


ous and Victorian America by transferring parliament to the Shakespeare 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon.’’ (George Young.) 
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The national flag was to be neither the red banner of so- 
cialism nor the red, white, and black of the old Empire, but 

the black, red, and gold of the revolution of 1848. 
The background of economic misery must explain the 
fevered symptoms of revolutionary unrest, directed against 
the liberal republic as well as against the mon- 


What the i A A 

war had archy. In Germany as in Russia bolshevism 

cone iy was a creed of the towns, and it was the towns 
ermany 


which felt most severely the direct and indirect 
effects of the blockade. The countryside, unless actually 
devastated (as in parts of Poland and northern France), can 
at least feed itself in hand-to-mouth fashion whatever wars 
may come. But the city lives by trade and trade lives by 
peace. Germany had escaped any serious invasion and 
had so husbanded her food resources that literal famine, 
such as swept Armenia, was forefended. But years of under- — 
feeding took their toll, reflected in the increased death-rate 
of the civilian population. A memorial of the German 
Public Health Board at the end of 1918 contained the 
following grimly significant statement: 


The year 1914 showed no perceptible increase of mortality. ... 
During the years 1915 and 1916, the increase of civilian mortality 
was not yet very heavy, amounting to 9.5 per cent in the former 
year and somewhat over 14 per cent in the latter in excess of the 
1913 rate. The last two years of the war, however, reveal very 
profound effects of the blockade. In 1917 the death-rate in- 
creased to 32 per cent, and in 1918 even to 37 per cent above that 
of 1913. The great increase began in December, 1916, in the 
months known in Germany as the “turnip winter.”’ 


Of course the civilian death-rate does not measure the ex- 
tent of the harm caused by prolonged “‘hard times.’”’ Even 
in statistical Germany we have no measure of the number 
of those enfeebled in health, with decreased earning power, 
unfit to be the fathers and mothers of healthy children. 
Neither the heroic deaths on the battle-field nor the havoc 
of plague and famine are so great an indictment of war as 
the slow numbing of the physical and mental qualities of 
the race by the exhaustion of its vitality. Germany, cer- 
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tainly, was not the only sufferer, but her hidden wounds 
drained her life blood as surely as the more obvious injuries 
of invaded France or Serbia. Even the armistice could not 
at once restore normal trade, and ‘‘blockade deaths”’ oc- 
curred during the long months of peace negotiation. 

With what injuries to civilization shall we debit the war? 
For centuries it must be too early to reckon them. Germany 
is still paying in impaired political traditions and yy. patance 
racial qualities for the Thirty Years’ War in the sheet of the 
seventeenth century; England has not yet wholly Ey 
escaped the direct financial burden of the wars with Na- 
poleon; and every war in modern times has left a legacy of 
international hatred which has led to fresh wars and en- 
during rivalries. ‘‘Wars are not paid for in war-times,” 
said Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘the bill comes later.” Of course 
the real costs of war must be distinguished from mere 
“book losses.’’ For example, a war loan is often incorrectly 
regarded as a way of deferring the payment for a war to 
future generations, but really a war loan is an adjustment of 
credits; the actual wealth in terms of productive power is 
taken and spent at the moment, once and for all, whether 
raised by tax or loan, though for reasons of public policy 
the taxpaying portion of the public may later be compelled 
to reimburse the bond-buyers. Let it be admitted also that 
much of the economic wastage of war-time is counter- 
balanced by the temporary stimulus to production caused 
by ‘‘war orders” and the introduction, under the spur of 
necessity, of more efficient methods of production and dis- 
tribution. Other assets of an economic character are the 
erection for military purposes of roads, wharves, and other 
public works still available in time of peace; the stimulus 
of invention in certain fields, notably aviation and medicine; 
the physical and technical training which some men are 
able to gain from a brief experience of army life. Much 
more important gains, in fact perhaps the only argument 
for modern wars apart from the dread necessity of self- 
defense, arise from the keen testing of human institutions 
under the stress of the struggle for existence. State struc- 
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tures unsoundly built, such as the Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires, fall to pieces; others, such as the Ger- 
man Empire, are forced to drastic reconstruction; even 
those which best endure the test are forced to adopt re- 
forms which might have waited long for realization amid the 
gentler competitions of peace. Churches, schools, indus- 
trial concerns, and every form of human activity must also 
rise to the occasion or give way to better things. To 
countless individuals also the war provided a crisis of the 
soul and the gateway to a nobler life. Such are the assets 
of war, and they are but such as might be gleaned also from 
earthquake, fire and flood, or any great natural disaster 
which tests the courage and intelligence of the race. 

The other side of the balance sheet is longer and more 
evident. If we consider first the armies of the belligerents 
The direct we find by the latest statistical estimates that 
cost in life the war took from civilian life 65,000,000 physi- 
cally fit men, killed over 8,000,000 of them; crippled or 
permanently injured more than 9,000,000, and inflicted 
wounds more or less serious on some 21,000,000. The num- 
ber of men mobilized during the war fell but little short of 
the entire population of the German Empire and the num- 
ber killed more than equaled the entire population of Bel- 
gium. France alone spent nearly as many lives to redeem 
Alsace-Lorraine as the population of those provinces. The 
accompanying table, compiled in 1925 from official sources 
— still open to much correction — shows the distribution of 
battle casualties among the active belligerents.t Of course 
the estimates for several nations, such as Russia and some 
of the Balkan States, are only approximate, and distant bel- 
ligerents, such as China, Japan, and the Latin American 
countries, are not reckoned at all, as they were not mobi- 
lized on European battle-fields. Earlier official war death 
estimates were slightly lower than these, but they had also 
an item of ‘‘missing,” covering several hundred thousands 
of those whose fate was then unknown. 


1A New Estimate of World War Casualties, by Rex F. Harlow in the New 
York Times Current History, June, 1925. 
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TOTAL KILLED AND DIED REPORTED 
MOBILIZED FORCES IN WAR WOUNDED 

Russias ee. aia. 2084 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 
Germany aoadcn desea 11,000,000 1,773,000 4,216,058 
British Empire....... 8,904,467 908,371 2,090,212 
EPrancemne ae see cosas 8,410,000 1,357,800 4,216,058 
Austria-Hungary..... 7,800,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 
Ital yaaeereeser eis. 05501 5,000 650,000 947,000 
WWinited, States. <..<<c,5.- 4,800,000 50,280 205,690 
Slike vermrrrs spss e.'= at 2,850,000 325,000 400,000 
Buloantameereete cece e 1,200,000 87,500 152,390 
Rumania ston. 266 pet 750,000 335,706 120,000 
SHOE) cy ceeo sees Cee 707,343 45,000 133,148 
| BY) beara eee rine ee 267,000 13,716 44,686 
Greecewere ss cate ses 230,000 5,000 21,000 
IBOEtU malas wean eio cht Se 100,000 Vaeee 13,751 
Montenegro.......... 50,000 3,000 10,000 


The admirable medical organization of the more advanced 
nations kept the mortality from sickness low even under the 
most intolerable conditions of trench warfare. 7,, 

Until the last year of the war a solitary out- influenza 
break of typhus in Serbia and neighboring Plegue 
countries was almost the only parallel to the “‘ pestilences”’ 
of former great wars. But in 1918 influenza in a virulent 
form (commonly called the ‘‘Spanish’’ influenza because 
Spain was one of its centers of distribution) spread around 
the world with a rapidity unparalleled in modern times. 
The war was probably in part responsible for this rapid 
extension of the disease, as the heaviest death-rates in 
temperate latitudes occurred in the army camps where 
soldiers were crowded together and contagion easily took 
place. But neutral countries suffered also, and the heaviest 
mortality of all took place in India, very far from the war 
zone. The influenza and the pneumonia which followed it 
slew in a few months some six million natives of India; it 
ravaged the South Sea islanders; it cost the United States 
more lives than the Great War; it invaded every European 
nation. Within half a year the epidemic had taken as toll 
more lives than four years of battle. 

From the standpoint of ethics human life is of inesti- 
mable worth and murder equally a crime whatever be the 
racial and economic value of the victim. Let that first 
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be taken for granted; then we have a right to consider war 
from another angle, its effect on the quality of 


The cost in ‘ : : ‘ 
human the race. From this point of view the inroad 
auetey which war makes on the existing population is of 


less importance than its effect on later generations. The 
normal increase has already brought the population of the 
world, and even of Europe, back to pre-war level, though 
not to the point which would have been reached had there 
been no war. Only countries like France, with normally 
stationary population, have failed to make good the deaths 
from war, pestilence, and famine.‘ But the war and the in- 
fluenza alike selected their victims in greatest number from 
healthy young men between adolescence and middle age; 
the years most productive in physical labor and in father- 
hood. This had a threefold effect on the belligerent na- 
tions: it reduced at once the effective labor power for re- 
building civilization on the ruins of the war; it destroyed 
without offspring many of the finest family strains in 
Europe, while leaving the stay-at-homes, rejected as unfit 
by the army, to reproduce the race; and it left unmated 
millions of young women whose husbands or husbands-to- 
be had died in the war. From Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, the countries for which we have the fullest informa- 
tion, all reports agree that the selection of the physically fit 
for exposure to death on the firing line was supplemented 
by the selection of the mentally fit for tasks of special 
danger. The heaviest mortality was among the junior 
officers in the trenches, men with the training and quality of 
leadership, and among the courageous, quick-thinking 
volunteers for the new chivalry of the air services. The 
economic after-effects of the war also fell most heavily on 
the salaried professional men, particularly in countries like 
Russia, where civil war completed the ruin begun by inter- 
national conflict. If heredity is a fact, the next generation 
after the Great War will be on the average less courageous, 
less intelligent, and less physically sound than the genera- 
tion which endured the war. 


Russia is a possible exception, as we do not yet know the full cost in life of 
the civil war and the famines in the southeastern provinces. 2 
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The economic cost of war must ever be of secondary im- 
portance to its cost in life, in disability, and in the impair- 
ment of racial quality. But since civilization is y.0 oot in 
built from surplus wealth economics has its own world 
human values. For example, the fact that IS 
during the last few months the Great War was consuming 
wealth at the rate of $10,000,000 an hour — the endow- 
ment of a good-sized college — has undeniable significance. 
The direct and immediate cost of the war, based on official 
statements and with all due allowance for duplication and 
for the changing value of the dollar as a unit of measure- 
ment, is placed by several careful authorities at about 
$186,000,000,000; a greater sum than the capitalized value 
of all the wealth of any one belligerent nation, with the ex- 
ception of the United States of America. If we add to this 
sum the calculable indirect costs of the war, such as the 
destruction of civilian property ‘“‘by land, by sea, and from 
the air’’; the loss of production; the cost of war relief; the 
injury to neutral markets, and the productive value of 
soldier and civilian lives, we reach a grand total approximat- 
ing $338,000,000,000._ This last figure does not include 
the impaired productive power of the crippled soldier and 
the underfed civilian, the disorganization of trade routes, 
the impetus given to civic anarchy and civil war, and other 
incalculable economic injuries. 

We must still consider the moral effect of the Great War, 
though to do so we pass altogether from the realm of statis- 
tics. Every big war is followed by a period of The im- 
‘“‘reconstruction,” which implies profiteering; ponderables 
inflation of the currency, with its indirect effect of dis- 
couraging thrift; laxer moral standards, by inevitable re- 
action from the Spartan discipline of war-time; civic cor- 
ruption; lawlessness; intolerance. The aftermath of the 
Great War showed every one of these symptoms to a greater 
or less degree in every nation. Asa general principle is best 


*t For a good discussion of this question see Professor Ernest Bogart’s study 
of Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great War (1919), made for the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
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shown in a concrete example, let us take a single crime, po- 
litical assassination. The war began with the murder of an 
Austrian Archduke, a crime shocking from its exceptional 
character before the war. In the years which have passed 
since then there have been several hundred important 
political murders, including in their number Jaurés, leader 
of the French Socialist Party; Count Sturgkh, Austrian 
Premier; Count Tisza, former Hungarian Premier; the 
Russian Tsar and his family; the German Ambassadors to 
Russia and to the Ukraine; Kurt Eisner, head of the re- 
volutionary Government in Bavaria; Mathias Erzberger 
and Dr. Walter Rathenau, the two most prominent repub- 
lican leaders in the new Germany; President Narutowicz 
of the Polish Republic; Premier Collins of the Irish Free 
State; Stambulisky, the peasant dictator of Bulgaria; and 
scores of men of but slightly less distinction. To political 
enthusiasts of every type, from the Russian communist to 
the German reactionary, the individual had ceased to have 
any value. They had seen thousands of men thrown away 
to win an acre of entrenched ground; they were willing to 
explode bombs in a Bulgarian cathedral, turn machine guns 
loose in a Berlin street, or transform the Irish countryside 
into a lane of death, merely as a political gesture, the ad- 
vertisement of a propaganda. The war which demonetized 
the ruble and the mark demonetized also human life. 


CHAPTER OXY 
THE PEACE OF PARIS 


The Allied and Associated Powers. ..have examined the German observations 
and counter-proposals with earnest attention and care. They have, in conse- 
quence, made important practical concessions, but in its principles, they stand 
by the treaty. They believe that is not only a just settlement of the Great War, 
but that it provides that basis for the peaceful adjustment of all international 
problems by discussion and consent, whereby the settlement of 1919 itself can 
be modified from time to time to suit new facts and new conditions as they 
arise. ..As such the treaty in its present form must be accepted or rejected. 

(Reply of the Allied and Associated powers to the Observations of the Ger- 
man Delegation on the Conditions of Peace.) 


THE Peace Conference, charged with the settlement of the 
questions arising from the Great War, met at Paris in 
compliment to France, the nation which had ays. 
made the greatest contribution to victory by lead to 
land. Although the treaties with the several Be 
enemy Powers are known by the names of the suburbs 
where they were finally signed (as the Treaty of Versailles 
with Germany and the Treaty of Saint-Germain with 
Austria), the actual negotiations were in every case con- 
ducted in the city. Here assembled the accredited dele- 
gates from all the belligerent States, with their retinue of 
military attendants, special advisers, diplomatic agents, 
clerks and typists. The army of the uninvited was still 
greater. Passport restrictions and the use of all available 
tonnage for military transport still kept the casual tourist 
at home, but every newspaper interested in international 
politics and every special interest concerned in the possible 
terms of peace had its representative on the spot. Par- 
ticularly active were the delegations from half-hatched re- 
publics of eastern Europe, eagerly pressing claims to im- 
possible extensions of territory, on the principle that if you 
ask for more than you expect you may at least obtain better 
terms than you fear. 

Paris was for a few months a world capital, as here were 
met the responsible rulers of most of the nations in the 
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world authorized to conclude far-reaching decisions with 
The tasks of Tespect to European frontiers, colonial posses- 
the peace- sions, commercial ‘‘spheres of interest,” the re- 
iiss vival or revision of commercial treaties, the 
establishment of permanent tribunals of arbitration and 
diplomatic counsel, the disarmament of the defeated na- 
tions, the recognition of new Governments, the adjustment 
of international loans and war indemnities, and the “‘sanc- 
tions’’ which would make the peace secure. No real 
precedent existed for the magnitude of the task. The 
great international conferences of the past, at Westphalia, 
Utrecht, Vienna, or Berlin, dealt with fewer problems and 
even so spent months or years in reaching not very satis- 
factory conclusions. The problem of the rights of labor, 
hardly mentioned in any previous treaty of peace, occupies 
an entire section of the Treaty of Versailles. The constitu- 
tion of a League of Nations, a task equally without prece- 
dent, was generally expected by European opinion alike 
among the victor and the vanquished States. The pro- 
blem of reparations involved the whole balance of trade for 
at Jeast half a century. The necessary territorial changes 
involved nearly the whole circuit of Germany’s landward 
frontier and new arrangements for practically all countries 
of the south and east of Europe. Each of a score of sepa- 
rate territorial changes involved problems, which incor- 
rectly solved, might lead to new wars as prolonged and 
bloody as the war of 1914-18. In fact, to touch a single 
European frontier is to revive the memory of the past war, 
or series of wars, by which that frontier was established. 
The very completeness of the victory over Germany held a 
hidden danger. The bond of common peril which had 
united ancient rivals was now loosed. The common fear of 
Austria which had held together Italians and Yugo-Slavs 
in 1918 disappeared now that Austria was but a famished 
little Alpine province. English interests diverged from 
French in endless points of detail. Perhaps the greatest 
wonder is that peace was ever concluded at all; that the 
Entente Allies did not break into war among themselves as 
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did the victorious Balkan States after their triumph over 
Turkey six years earlier. 

The Peace Conference, like the “constituent assembly” 
which meets in days of revolution, had the double problem 
of making permanent arrangements and in the panos 
meantime carrying on the daily tasks of govern- immediate 
ment. It was mainly this duality of function probes 
which made the process of treaty-making so slow. For 
every day which the representatives of the Great Powers 
spent in discussing the provisions of the treaties with 
enemy states they spent two or three in attempting by 
threats or persuasion to reduce the chaos of eastern and 
central Europe into some semblance of order. While the 
world outside the closed doors at Paris supposed the diplo- 
mats to be asking themselves, ‘‘ Where shall this frontier be 
drawn?”’, or, ‘‘How much indemnity shall we demand?”’, 
they were usually discussing such questions as ‘‘How can 
we stop this fighting between the Poles and the Ukrainians 
in eastern Galicia?’’, ‘‘How can we get the German army 
out of Latvia without letting in the Bolsheviki?’’, ‘‘How 
far dare we go in coercing Rumania to compel the evacua- 
tion of Hungary?’’, ‘‘Should we sanction the landing of 
Greek troops at Smyrna?’’. The Peace Conference, to 
borrow the language of political science, was a legislative 
and executive body as well as constituent. For these pur- 
poses of everyday government, not directly related to 
treaty-making, special agencies were created as need arose, 
of which the most important were the Supreme War 
Council and the Supreme Economic Council — both of them 
carried over from war-time agencies of inter-Allied co- 
operation — and the Field Missions, mixed bodies of sol- 
diers and civilian experts whose duties were to observe and 
supply accurate information on which decisions might be 
based, and might also include conveying the orders of the 
Powers to turbulent peoples. 

After the armistice a month.or two was lost before the 
Peace Conference formally opened its sessions. As the 
problems of the peace had such outstanding importance, 
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the responsible heads of the Allied and Associated Gov- 
Special ernments did not wish to delegate the power of 
causes of decision to ambassadors and delegates of lesser 
Soe authority, but they could not devote all of their 
time to the work of the Conference just at the moment when 
the problems of demobilization and after-war reconstruc- 
tion were most pressing. Premier Clemenceau of France 
had to give special attention to immediate measures of 
relief for French departments evacuated by the retreating 
enemy. Premier Lloyd George, conscious that Parliament 
had outlived its normal term,? thought that the coalition 
Government of which he was head should test its strength 
at the polls before venturing to make peace in the name of 
the British Empire. President Wilson had much business 
to finish in Washington before he could go to Paris; in fact 
he was compelled to return to America during the Con- 
ference because of the winter session of Congress. While 
in Europe, awaiting the opening of the Conference, he 
toured England, France, and Italy to awaken public sup- 
port for his ideas on the peace. Other delegates came from 
distant nations and required weeks to reach France. The 
attempt of a communist fanatic to kill Premier Clemen- 
ceau, the presiding officer of the Conference, again delayed 
_affairs a few days soon after the sessions had opened. 

Nor were the delegates to the Conference supplied with 
cut-and-dried programs of action. The terms of peace 
The which would be demanded were so far from clear 
unready in the minds of the diplomats of the Allied and 
site Associated nations that they resolved to reach 
agreement among themselves, however long it might take, 
before they would permit the delegates of enemy countries 
to enter the Conference at all. Perhaps they had in mind 
the skill with which Talleyrand, representing defeated 
France at the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, took advan- 
tage of dissensions among the victors to win advantages for 


«The maximum term of a Parliament is five years, but the election which 
would have come during the war was postponed by special action, to avoid 
domestic controversy in war-time. 
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the vanquished, though Germany in 1919 had no Talley- 
rands or Bismarcks in her employ. The Peace Conference 
had, indeed, no blank slate to write on. The outlines of 
the peace were fixed by three considerations: First, that 
Germany, although surrendering for military reasons, had 
surrendered on terms, those terms being the amended 
version of President Wilson’s ‘‘fourteen points.”! The 
declarations of the American President formed, therefore, 
one of the legal bases of the peace. Second, that several 
of the Allied Powers had entered into secret compacts with 
each other on certain points of detail, especially with re- 
spect to the frontiers of Italy and the partition of Turkey? 
Third, and this was by far the most important limiting 
condition, the actual political situation in central and 
eastern Europe had to be respected. For example, even if 
Britain, France, and Italy had desired to reunite Austria- 
Hungary, they could not have done so without making war 
on Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, and Rumania. 
The Peace Conference deserves neither blame nor praise for 
the partition of the Dual Monarchy. The partition was a 
fact, realized by popular revolution; the Peace Conference 
could only determine in detail the boundaries of the suc- 
cession States. Equally impossible it would have been 
to reconstitute the Russian Empire and force the republics 
of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, or the 
Ukraine 3 into compulsory association with Soviet Russia. 

But many portions of the Versailles Treaty and the other 
Paris agreements were not covered by the secret treaties or 
by the fourteen points, or prejudged by armed revolution. 
The fourteen points of President Wilson, though the clear- 
est and most specific statement of peace terms officially put 
forth by any belligerent, were, even so, very general in their 
wording and open to all sorts of interpretations. Exactly 
how far did ‘‘indisputable”’ Polish or Italian territories 
extend? To what concrete decisions would a fair rearrange- 


1 See above, pp. 419-21. 2 Ibid., pp. 346-47. 
3 Later on that part of the Ukraine which did not fall to Poland was again 
joined to Russia in federal union, but at the time of the Paris Conference it en- 


joyed de facto independence. 
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ment of colonial and Balkan lands lead? In what degree 
was Germany liable for reparations? Neither the President 
nor any one else had made plain these points. The “secret 
treaties’’ also proved an inadequate basis for the peace. 
The United States was not bound by them; had in fact no 
‘official’? knowledge of them.’ Russia no longer claimed 
anything by right of these treaties, and Russia had in any 
case forfeited such rights by making the separate peace of 
Brest-Litovsk. Other claims were no longer appropriate 
to the changed situation; they ‘‘dated.’’ For instance, 
Italy’s best claim to the Dalmatian coast was strategic and 
lay in the fact that Italy would need good harbors and naval 
bases in the Adriatic to prevent an attack by a revengeful 
Austria-Hungary after the war. But the complete dissolu- 
tion of that Empire, unexpected in 1915, had left Austria 
with no seaports at all, and Italy with no need for new 
Adriatic naval stations. 

One of the most serious practical questions confronting 
the Conference was that of taking the public into its con- 


The fidence during the course of negotiations. All 
ee of diplomatic precedents were on the side of 
pubic secrecy. But President Wilson had declared for 


‘‘open covenants openly arrived at,’ and no declaration of 
his had a wider popular appeal. Moreover, the press is in 
modern times a vast political power and the anger of the 
newspaper world at being completely shut off from news of 
the most important events of modern times would lead to 
attacks on all the policies of the Conference. An inevitable 
but unsatisfactory compromise was reached. In full ses- 
sion the press might be represented, but the meetings of 
special councils or committees, where the real decisions were 
made, would be secret and their conclusions published only 
through brief official statements. The two chief difficulties 
in the way of complete publicity were the danger of break- 
ing up the Conference by revealing differences of opinion 
among the delegates, and the need for rapid action which 
precluded formal public debate. On the whole the Con- 


* Unofficially, of course, they had been given wide publicity in 1918. 
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ference chose the risks of secrecy rather than the risks of 
publicity, though on one occasion President Wilson almost 
broke up the Conference by appealing over the head of the 
Italian Government to the Italian people on the Adriatic 
question. This incident showed that the risk involved in 
public discussion was a real one. Without numerous com- 
promises no treaty could possibly have been made, and 
diplomats fear to risk their prestige with their own fellow 
countrymen by publicly giving way on national claims 
which they have publicly championed. We can see the 
same thing any day in Congress, when a Senator or Repre- 
sentative writes his bold defiances into the Congressional 
Record, but reaches a practical agreement with the opposi- 
tion in secret committee or joint conference. Secrecy, 
however, had its own disadvantages. It surrounded the 
Conference with a poisonous atmosphere of rumor, in which 
any sensational report was credited, and it cost the diplo- 
mats much of the confidence of the public. The rigid 
censorship of the press in Paris, where long white columns of 
blank paper frequently replaced the first-page news, and 
the refusal to publish in full the text of the preliminary 
terms of peace presented to Germany,’ caused acute ex- 
asperation. 

The best way to picture the huge complex mechanism of the 
Paris Conference is to draw a parallel with the more familiar 
structure of a national government. The plenary sessions 
of the Conference, which all diplomatic repre- 

i How the 
sentatives attended and only these, may be Conference 
called the Assembly or Parliament of the Con- ¥8 0rsatr 
ference; the Supreme Council, consisting of the 
most important delegates (usually the Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Ministers) of the five Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers resembled a cabinet or ministry, which is responsible 
for determining the policy of the Government; the special 

This was largely at Mr. Lloyd George’s insistence, as he feared that jingo 
opinion would make impossible expedient concessions to Germany if each such 
concession could be publicly represented as a ‘‘retreat.’’ Of course the Germans 


were given the full text, and it is an amusing fact that the public of the western 
nations first read it in tetranslation from the enemy press! 
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meetings of the so-called Council of Four, consisting of the 
President of the United States and the Premiers of Britain, 
France, and Italy, resembled the small compact ‘war 
cabinet”? which carried Great Britain through the later 
stages of the war; the commissions and committees, which 
contained both accredited diplomats and expert advisers 
who bore no credentials except their knowledge of the pro- 
blems to be considered, were like the mixed boards and com- 
mittees established in war-time by every Government for 
the control of food, fuel, shipping, munitions, railroads, and 
labor policy. 
On the picturesque but infrequent occasions when the 
whole body of peace delegates met, every speech made in 
English was immediately translated into French, 
The : : 5 
“Assembly” and every speech made in French immediately 
oe ai translated into English; thus preserving, as in 
the text of the Treaty of Versailles, the absolute 
equality of the two languages. Each of the Powers — 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the United States of 
America — had five representatives, and some of the 
British Dominions sent special delegations of their own. 
The lesser nations had from one to three delegates apiece. 
If these assemblies did little else but ratify the conclusions 
of the Supreme Council and thus give them formal validity, 
they served to illustrate in striking fashion the world ex- 
tent of the anti-German coalition. Representatives from 
twenty-seven sovereign nations placed their signatures 
along with those of Germany’s delegates on the Versailles 
Treaty. The Conference lacked, no doubt, some of the 
color of former diplomatic gatherings when international 
peace was made by kings and princes. Save for Prince 
Feisal of the Arab Kingdom of the Hedjaz, who wore with 
dignity his white Syrian robes, and the Maharajah of 
Bikaner, in the uniform of an Indian warrior prince, the 
delegates wore the conventional clothes of the gentleman of 
western Europe. Yet personalities stood out from the mass 
all the more clearly because they had been forced by a 
democratic age to make their own careers instead of being 
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born to the life of ruler or courtier-diplomat. To consider 
for the moment only the smaller delegations, no one could 
mistake the tawny mane of Paderewski, once the world’s 
most popular pianist and now the Prime Minister of the 
Polish Republic; or the keen face of Venizelos, the Ulysses 
of modern Greece, perhaps the shrewdest diplomat in Paris; 
or the practical, businesslike Benés, President Masaryk’s 
able representative from Czecho-Slovakia; or the two former 
Boer generals, Botha and Smuts, now representing His 
Majesty’s Dominion of South Africa; or the scholarly 
Vandervelde, veteran leader of Belgian Socialism. Men of 
such caliber had almost as much influence on the decisions 
of the Conference as if they represented powerful nations, 
but their influence was felt less through the formal as- 
semblies of the Conference than in private conference with 
the members of the Supreme Council. 

The Supreme Council was, for all practical purposes, the 
Conference itself. It gave sanction to every clause of every 
treaty and its decisions were presented ready- dans 
made to the full Conference for acceptance en Supreme 
bloc. Toward the middle of March it became Souncili the 
evident that the ‘‘Ten”’ of the Council would of the 

Conference 

not have the German treaty ready soon enough 

to meet popular expectation. Therefore President Wilson 
and Premiers Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Orlando 
agreed to meet for private, and at first unrecorded, con- 
versations until agreement was reached on such important 
outstanding questions as the Adriatic and the left bank of 
the Rhine. This inner council of the Supreme Council, 
intended at first simply as an informal committee, came to 
assume the full powers of the Supreme Council.! 

Hardly more than a century earlier, when the Congress 
of Vienna met to decide the destinies of Europe, the dom- 


t Japan sought representation:only on issues involving Japanese interests; 
purely European questions concerned her very little. Owing to the temporary 
withdrawal of Premier Orlando from the Conference over the Adriatic question 
many important clauses of the German treaty were determined by the deci- 
sion of three men only, Wilson, Lloyd George, and Clemenceau, sometimes 
nicknamed the “ big three’ of the Conference. 
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inant figure of the Peace Congress was Prince Metternich, 
Baka eres the embodiment of Austrian aristocratic con- 
and their  servatism. The Russian Tsar and the King of 
pes Prussia appeared in person. Prince Talley- 
rand represented defeated France; Lord Castlereagh and 
the Duke of Wellington, the British ministry. In 1919, 
with the power of decision equally concentrated in the 
hands of a few, a different type of man had risen to leader- 
ship. Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
had entered politics from the somewhat unusual angle of a 
teacher of history; David Lloyd George, a self-made Welsh 
lawyer, had by sheer vigor of personality broken into the 
charmed circle of the British ‘‘governing class’’; Georges 
Clemenceau, radical Breton journalist, was regarded 
throughout his earlier career as a revolutionary critic of 
Governments rather than as a man to be entrusted with ad- 
ministration. The ‘‘big three’’ of the Conference were 
alike in their ‘‘ middle-class”’ origin and liberal background; 
Prince Metternich would have thought them all anarchists. 
In personality, however, they contrasted sharply. Clemen- 
ceau, elderly, cynical, dogmatic, and yet quite capable of 
compromise, concentrated his attention on one object: the 
security of France. It was for this that he accepted the 
League of Nations, but tried to strengthen it by specific 
military alliances; it was for this that he supported and 
strove to enlarge the friendly States of eastern Europe, such 
as Poland; it was for this that he tried to wrest the Rhine 
provinces from Germany, and it was for this that he 
abandoned the Rhine project rather than run the greater 
danger of forfeiting the friendship of Great Britain and the 
United States.t Lloyd George, pugnacious and brilliant, 
quick to alter his plans in all matters of detail, not too well 
informed as to continental European problems, marvel- 
ously able to comprehend the shifts of public opinion and 
the personalities of other men at the Conference, desired 


* Many tales are told of Clemenceau’s ironic wit; for example, his reference 


to President Wilson’s “fourteen commandments ” — ‘‘ Le bon Dieu had only 
ten!” 
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mainly a settlement which would give lasting peace to 
Europe and permit the revival of British trade. He speed- 
ily abandoned his election cry of ‘‘ punish the Kaiser’’ and 
““make Germany pay,’’ and became in fact the most power- 
ful advocate of leniency to the defeated at the Conference. 
Wilson, interested mainly in the upbuilding of the League 
of Nations, but desirous also to maintain the spirit at least 
of the ‘‘fourteen points”’ in all parts of the peace treaties, 
found himself usually (except in the matter of the Polish 
frontier) inclining more to the British policy than to the 
French. Of his associates he trusted most to Colonel House, 
whose tact and adroitness at suggesting workable com- 
promises supplemented well the President’s resolute but 
somewhat inelastic temperament. The other three Ameri- 
can delegates, Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, General 
Bliss, and Mr. White, former Ambassador to France, were 
entrusted only with certain questions of detail. Premier 
Orlando, the genial chief of the Italian delegation, was 
somewhat overshadowed by his able but stubborn Foreign 
Minister Sonnino. He did not have the advantage pos- 
sessed by Clemenceau and his young lieutenant Tardieu 
of intimate acquaintance with the British and American 
people and their point of view. 

While the Supreme Council reserved to itself the final 
word of decision the task of shaping the clauses of the 
treaties naturally fell to the numerous com- 74, work of 
missions and committees among which the work _ the special 
of the Conference was apportioned. Although pes ee 
these commissions could only make recommendations, these 
recommendations always had great weight, and sometimes 
quite decisive weight, with the Council. The Labor clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty (Part XIII) appear in the treaty 
in almost exactly the form in which they left the Com- 
mission on Labor Questions. The economic clauses also 
(Part X) were approved with but little alteration. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations was also the work of a 
commission, but, since President Wilson and other impor- 
tant national representatives appeared in person on thiscom- 
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mission, it may be considered to have enjoyed exceptional 
diplomatic authority. .On most of the commissions experts 
and specialists, some taken from the staffs of foreign minis- 
tries, others ‘‘drafted”’ for the occasion from the universities, 
substituted for the accredited diplomats of the Conference. 

The Peace Conference decided to push to completion the 
treaty with Germany and postpone to a later time the final 
The settlement with respect to Austria, Hungary, 
problem of | Bulgaria, and Turkey and all the problems grow- 
Seanay ing out of the Russian Revolution. This de- 
cision was made in part because public opinion demanded 
a speedy peace with Germany, whatever other work might 
be postponed, and in part because certain important ques- 
tions, such as the League of Nations and the basis for re- 
parations, could be worked out in the German treaty and 
then embodied with little or no change in later treaties. 
With respect to Germany the major problems of the Paris 
Conference may be summed up as: (1) the unity of Ger- 
many; (2) the western frontier; (3) the eastern frontier; 
(4) colonies and commercial rights; (5) reparations; (6) dis- 
armament; (7) the punishment of war criminals. 

Some of the French, looking back to a long past when 
Germans had been divided into numerous virtually inde- 
Bd pendent States, were disappointed to find that 
question of | the new republican Germany had become more 
pean highly centralized than the old Empire. They 

suggested various remedies for the danger of a 
centralized power on their eastern frontier, such as separate 
treaties with individual German States; an independent 
republic west of the Rhine; a union of Austria and Catholic 
South Germany as against Prussia; a partition of Prussian 
territory into several States. The Peace Conference dis- 
missed all of these proposals as impractical and inconsist- 
ent with the right of ‘‘self-determination.’’ As Premier 
Clemenceau declared, ‘“‘The question was settled at the 
Conference almost before it had been presented.’’? 


‘For a discussion of the problem of German unity at the Conference see 
André Tardieu, The Truth about the Treaty, 1921. 
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The only action taken to divide Germany (apart from the 
small territorial cessions involved in fixing the new fron- 
tiers) was the veto on the proposed union of Germany with 
German Austria, a veto defended on the basis that Austria 
had not since 1866 been part of Germany, that the addition 
of Austria to Germany would create a formidable military 
power, and in particular that the new State of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia would find itself almost girdled by German territory. 
But it must be admitted that the refusal to permit Austria 
to unite with Germany was an exception to the principle 
of nationality, proclaimed by the Conference, and that it left 
Austria in a position of most unhappy political and economic 
isolation. 

Alsace-Lorraine, with the boundaries of 1871, went back 
to France unconditionally and without plebiscite. France 
insisted that from the day of the armistice >, 
Alsace-Lorraine must be considered French western 
territory in both right and fact. Belgium ob- BEES 
tained a very slight frontier rectification, including the 
German districts of Eupen and Malmédy and the neutral 
territory of Moresnet. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
left the German customs union. Northern Schleswig was 
permitted to hold a plebiscite on the question of union with 
Denmark. The island fortress of Helgoland was disman- 
_tled. These decisions were easily taken and caused little 
controversy. But two difficult problems arose with respect 
_to the west: the Rhine military frontier and the coal basin 
of the Saar. Marshal Foch contended earnestly for a per- 
manent military occupation of the Rhine frontier. The 
Conference overruled him and left the Rhenish provinces 
under full German sovereignty subject to the following 
conditions: (1) Germany must build no fortress and main- 
tain no army west of the Rhine or within fifty kilometres 
east of the Rhine; (2) armies of occupation would be main- 
tained west of the Rhine for fifteen years from the coming 
into force of the treaty; (3) the Saar valley would be sep- 
arated from Germany and placed under a special régime; 
(4) the British and American Governments would under- 
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take to guarantee the safety of the French frontier against 
German aggression." 
One of the most elaborate compromise settlements of the 
entire treaty related to the Saar district. France wanted 
The Saar to annex this as a convenient form of reparations 
valley for the wrecking of French coal mines by the 
German army of occupation. In part it corresponded to a 
district of Lorraine which was French until 1815. But the 
present population is certainly German in speech and 
probably in sentiment. The final decision was to permit 
France to work the mines, to transfer the sovereignty of the 
district from Germany to the League of Nations for a period 
of fifteen years, and, at the end of that time, to permit the 
inhabitants to decide by their votes whether the Saar region 
should return to Germany, pass to France, or continue as an 
independent State under the protection of the League. To 
prevent France from ‘‘colonizing”’ the district with immi- 
grants the vote was restricted to persons ‘‘resident in the 
territory at the date of the signature of the present treaty.” 
Germany’s southern frontier remained unaltered facing 
Austria and Bohemia, but the entire eastern boundary, 


The facing former Russian Poland, had to be ex- 
centers amined afresh. No part of the work of the 
rontier 


Peace Conference was more complex or difficult. 
The Supreme Council spent many an anxious session de- 
bating the question in all its aspects, and at least seven 
special commissions? helped to formulate the treaty pro- 
visions respecting the Polish frontier. The root of the 
difficulty is that no natural frontier separates the German 


: The proposed treaty was never acted on by the American Senate and there- 
fore has never come into effect. 

2 The Polish Commission, a field mission in Poland; the Polish (liaison) Com- 
mission in Paris; the Committee on the Eastern Frontiers of Germany, another 
body of experts to make revisions in the recommendations of the Polish Com- 
mission; the Central Committee on Territorial Questions; the Commission on 
New States, which drew up the treaty with Poland guaranteeing the rights of 
national minorities included within the new boundaries; the Commission on 
Ports, Waterways, and Railways, which considered the status of the Vistula 
and the railroad routes connecting East Prussia and the rest of Germany; and 
the general Drafting Committee, which harmonized the different provisions of 
the treaty and put them in diplomatic form. 
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from the Polish-speaking peoples. The two nationalities 
are intermingled so intricately that no boundary can be 
drawn including all of one nationality without including at 
least two or three million of the other.t To consider the 
problems of the eastern frontier of Germany in order from 
north to south, we may list them as: (1) Memel; (2) East 
Prussia; (3) the ‘‘corridor”’ to the Baltic; (4) the special 
case of Danzig; (5) the frontier through Posen; (6) Upper 
Silesia. 

Memel is the little district in the extreme northeastern 
tip of Prussia beyond the Memel or Niemen River. The 
population is in part German and in part yy.neand 
Lithuanian. By the treaty it passed to the East 
Allied and Associated Powers collectively, with eee 
the purpose of turning it over to Lithuania when the status 
of Lithuania as an independent State or an autonomous de- 
pendency of either Russia or Poland should be finally 
settled. The bulk of East Prussia was to remain German, 
although separated from the rest of Germany by a strip of 
Polish territory. In the Allenstein or Mazurian region of 
southern East Prussia a plebiscite was ordered, to test the 
German claim that the Polish-speaking population was 
German rather than Polish in sentiment. A similar plebis- 
cite was provided for the Marienwerder district of West 
Prussia where a German-speaking population lay across the 
directest line of communication from Warsaw to Danzig. 
Both plebiscites eventually went in favor of Germany. 

West Prussia is more Polish in character than East Prus- 
sia, because of the historical accident that placed East 
Prussia under the rule first of the Teutonic 7, posh 
Knights, an order of military monks, and later corridor and 
of the Hohenzollern electors and kings, long be- one 
fore Frederick the Great added West Prussia to his domin- 
ions. Danzig is the seaport of the Vistula River, around 
which is grouped the entire Polish nation. Not to give 
Poland West Prussia and Danzig would be to place a large 


1 Even without reckoning a large population of German-speaking Jews in the 
Polish cities. 
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Polish population under German — and what is worse 
Prussian — rule, and to cut off from all direct access to the 
sea one of the principal nations of Europe. On the other 
hand, Danzig itself is a German town, and a Polish West 
Prussia, however justified on the principle of majority rule 
and economic convenience, would isolate East Prussia geo- 
graphically from the rest of Germany, placing every Ger- 
man who wished to go by land from Berlin to K6nigsberg 
under the necessity of crossing Polish territory. Either way 
’ much injustice would be done, to Poland or to Germany. 
The compromise reached by the Conference awarded most 
of West Prussia to Poland, but placed Danzig under a 
special régime as an independent city, included neither in 
Germany nor Poland, but under the administration of a 
High Commissioner appointed by the League of Nations. 
For commercial purposes Danzig is included in the Polish 
customs union, but its local government is German in 
character. The arrangement much resembles that pro- 
vided for the Saar valley, with the important difference that 
no provision is made for terminating it by plebiscite. 
Posen is a broad agricultural region in the eastern part of 
the old Kingdom of Prussia. As the population is by ma- 
Posen and JOtity Polish, and no particular economic diffi- 
Upper culties entered the question, the task of the Con- 
mae ference was merely to trace the new frontier as 
closely as possible according to the linguistic boundary. 
The case of Upper Silesia was far more difficult. Silesia, 
the Austrian province annexed by Frederick the Great for 
Prussia, is mainly German. But in the hilly southern ex- 
tremity, known as Upper Silesia, there are mines which be- 
fore the war produced almost a fourth of Germany’s entire 
supply of coal, and an even greater proportion of Germany’s 
lead and zinc. In just this district, economically so valuable, 
the Polish population comes again into contact with the 
German. Some of these Poles are peasants whose ancestors 
have lived there since the Middle Ages, and others are 
miners and factory hands tempted across the border of 
Russian Poland by the prospect of better wages. The 
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Germans contended that the German element was domi- 
nant, if not in numbers at all events in wealth and social 
importance, and that the Poles here, as in Mazuria, had so 
long been under German rule that they did not wish to be 
separated from Germany. At the urgent and special in- 
sistence of Premier Lloyd George, who feared that to take 
the coal mines of Silesia away from Germany would wreck 
German prosperity and end all hope of obtaining repara- 
tions, President Wilson and Premier Clemenceau rather re- 
luctantly consented that Upper Silesia should not be taken 
from Germany without a vote of the people. In the first 
draft of the treaty it had been awarded outright to Poland 
on the basis of statistics showing a Polish majority. 

The entire colonial empire of Germany disappeared in 
the Treaty of Versailles; an area, mainly in tropical Africa 
and in the Pacific, about five times as large as Goonies 
Germany-in-Europe. No considerable German and 
population, however, passed under foreign rule, pats 
as most of the German colonies were unfit for European 
settlement. The British Empire, as has usually been the 
case in general international peace settlements, took par- 
ticular interest in territorial changes outside Europe. Ger- 
man East Africa passed under British administration and 
thus enabled Great Britain to complete the ‘‘ missing link” 
in the chain of dependencies stretching from Cairo to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Parts of Togoland and Kamerun on 
the west coast went to Britain also, though the greater 
share of these colonies were added to the French African 
empire. German Southwest Africa was joined to the Union 
of South Africa. German New Guinea and the neighboring 
islands passed to Australia; German Samoa to New Zea- 
land. Thus three of the British Dominions obtained a 
colonial empire in their turn. Japan obtained German 
islands north of the equator. The distribution of colonial 
conquests did not form a part of the treaty, as it sufficed for 
Germany to waive title on behalf of the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers as a group. But President Wilson successfully 
insisted that there be written into the treaty the principles 
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on which the partitioned German colonial empire should be 
administered. Instead of being conquests outright, giving 
full title to the conqueror, these colonies should be held in 
trusteeship as ‘‘mandates,’’ and each mandatory would be 
responsible to the League of Nations for giving the native 
peoples a humane and enlightened administration and for 
according fair commercial rights to other nations, being 
members of the League. In theory, at least, the mandate 
system went far to realize the demand of the British Labour 
Party for international control of tropical Africa, although 
a critic might ask why a system which established publicity 
and responsibility for colonies taken from Germany has not 
been applied to other French and British colonies of similar 
situation but of longer possession. 

One of the most discussed provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty relates to the Chinese province of Shantung, a 
aie province of some 40,000,000 inhabitants and an 
Shantung ancient center of Chinese culture. Here Ger- 
Cae many held a ninety-nine-year lease of the naval 
base of Kiao-Chau and some commercial concessions such 
as railway franchises and mining rights. By the treaty all 
of these rights were transferred from Germany to Japan.* 
President Wilson and others of the American delegation 
desired that Germany’s leasehold rights in China should be 
returned directly to the Chinese Government instead of 
being reassigned to Japan, but, since Japan had the actual 
possession of the claims in question and had those claims 
supported by war-time treaties with her allies, the best 
concession that President Wilson could obtain was the 
verbal promise, not written into the treaty, that Japan 
would negotiate with China as to the terms on which Kiao- 
Chau would be restored to its original owner. 

Besides losing her colonies Germany forfeited other 
benefits which she had enjoyed as a world power. In 

€ Tilintermed journalists created in 1919 a widespread impression that the 
entire populous province of Shantung was transferred by the treaty to the po- 
litical sovereignty of Japan. Asa matter of fact, except for the leasehold of a 


single naval base, the Shantung question was one of commercial rights and 
privileges and did not involve the question of nationality at all. 
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China, Siam, Morocco, Liberia, and Egypt the special 
treaty privileges of the German Empire were ter- 
minated. The waterways across Germany, the = a 
Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Niemen, and Danube were commercial 
: ‘ privileges 
placed under international control so that France, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Lithuania, and all the Danubian 
States might not be impeded by hostile German legislation 
in the use of these rivers (the Vistula being, of course, under 
Polish control). The Versailles Treaty specified which 
general, commercial, and other treaties made before the 
war between Germany and the Entente Allies should be 
revived; all others being terminated by the war. For a 
brief period of transition to normal times Germany was 
forbidden to discriminate against the commerce of any of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. In several respects 
Germany was obligated to grant “most favored nation”’ 
treatment to her former foes, but most of these provisions 
were to terminate within five years or less unless renewed 
by the Council of the League of Nations (Article 280). 
Other economic clauses of the treaty protected the Allied 
and Associated States against hostile legal action which 
Germany might take with respect to war-time legislation of 
the Allied and Associated States regarding patent rights, 
shipping, private business contracts, and other commercial 
interests. 

The portion of the Treaty of Versailles which has been 
most discussed and subjected to the heaviest criticism is 
that section which deals with reparations. There >, 
are three types of war indemnity. A punitive problem of 
indemnity is a fine or levy imposed on a defeated tae tee 
belligerent over and above the cost of war to the victor. 
Of course there could be no question of imposing an in- 
demnity on Germany in that sense; the confiscation of all 
the German wealth in the world would not have overpaid 
the costs of the Great War. A second type of indemnity 
aims not at punishing the defeated nation or positively en- 
riching the victor, but at balancing war costs so that the 
victor nation would not be burdened with a new war debt 
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when resuming the tasks of peace. It was on this theory 
that Germany imposed a war indemnity on France in 1871. 
When hopes of victory ran high during the Great War, all 
the conservative parties in Germany spoke of making the 
war pay for itself by indemnities to be collected from Eng- 
land and France. Premier Hughes of Australia advocated 
a similar policy with respect to Germany at the Paris Con- 
ference. The French delegation thought that the cost of 
the war should be in theory debited to Germany, even if 
collection of the full sum proved impracticable. There 
were two objections to this program. The practical ob- 
jection was that Germany could not pay such a sum within 
any calculable time. The theoretical objection was that 
the terms on which Germany surrendered mentioned only 
compensation ‘‘for all damage done to the civilian popula- 
tion of the Allies and their property by the aggression of 
Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.”’ Many a 
heated debate took place at the Conference over the exact 
meaning of this phrase, but obviously it could not be ex- 
tended to include purely military expenses, such as the 
purchase and manufacture of munitions. As Mr. Dulles 
forcibly put the point of view of the American delega- 
tion: 


We are not here to consider as a novel proposal what repara- 
tion the enemy should in justice pay; we have not before us a 
blank page upon which we are free to write what we will. We 
have before us a page, it is true; but one which is already filled 
with writing, and at the bottom are the signatures of Mr. Wilson, 
of Mr. Orlando, of Mr. Clemenceau, and of Mr. Lloyd George. 
You are all aware, I am sure, of the writing to which I refer: it is 
the agreed basis of peace with Germany. 


The American viewpoint prevailed. The reparations 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles demanded from Germany 
and her associates in the war neither punitive damages nor 
war costs, but only reparation for certain classes of damage 
caused by the enemy. 

The definition of the classes or categories of damage for 
which Germany might be held as liable was the real bone of 
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contention at the Conference. France desired to make these 
categories very comprehensive, so that Germany would 
bear as large a share as possible of the cost of +4, 
after-war reconstructions. Although Premier liabilities of 
Lloyd George had abandoned his election plat- aiiere 
form of getting war costs from Germany, he still thought 
that to narrow the definition of reparations to the rebuilding 
of damaged farms and factories in the invaded territories 
would be unjust to Great Britain, which had suffered al- 
most as severely as France from the effects of the war, even 
though the English Channel had prevented actual invasion. 
The American delegation, therefore, stood virtually alone in 
urging a ‘‘strict construction” of the agreed basis of peace. 
Finally a compromise was reached, very largely on the ad- 
vice of General Smuts, representing the Union of South 
Africa, who urged that ‘‘while direct war expenditure... 
could perhaps not be recovered from the Germans, yet dis- 
ablement pensions to discharged soldiers, or pensions to 
widows and orphans, or separation allowances paid to their 
wives and children during the period of their military 
service are all items representing compensation to members 
of the civilian population for damage sustained by them.” 
President Wilson agreed to adopt this point of view. The 
treaty as finally shaped makes Germany and her allies 
liable for: (1) injury to civilians caused by acts of war; (2) 
injury to civilians from mistreatment of any sort; (3) mis- 
treatment of prisoners of war; (4) military pensions, sep- 
aration allowances, and assistance to prisoners of war and 
their families; (5) reparation for forced labor and levies and 
fines in occupied territories; (6) injury to all property, 
“with the exception of naval and military works or ma- 
terials,” belonging to any of the Allied or Associated States 
or their nationals; (7) in the special case of Belgium, be- 
cause of the breach of international law involved in the in- 
vasion of that country, Germany to assume the war debt of 
Belgium. The treaty stipulated also the restoration of live 
stock removed from occupied territories during the war, 
works of art and historic souvenirs taken from France and 
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Belgium, and other purloined property.* Elaborate pro- 
visions were laid down for the payment of the first install- 
ments of the indemnity in the form of specified amounts 
of shipping, coal, drugs, dyes, cable lines, and other im- 
mediately available assets. Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey were each liable to make good to the 
extent of their ability for damages assessed against any of 
them. This provision was necessary, as no one could tell 
in 1919 whether Germany’s allies, none of them wealthy 
and all reduced by the war, would be in a position to pay 
any substantial sum. Germany might well have to pay for 
all. 

What Germany could pay was also a question. Had the 
war closed within a few months the Allies could have 
ihe made a fairly accurate statement, on the basis 
Reparations of statistical estimates of German wealth, of the 
Commission» vailable surplus which could be taken as in- 
demnity.? But no one knew how far Germany’s economic 
structure had been permanently injured by the strain of 
war and revolution. The diplomats at Paris were afraid to 
proceed by guesswork. If they fixed the sum of reparations 
at too low a figure, their own countries would have to 
shoulder most of the costs of reconstruction in addition to the 
direct costs of the war. If, as was far more probable in the 
atmosphere of Paris amid all the hot resentments roused 
by the war, they had fixed the sum too high, Germany 
might refuse to pay or give a worthless and irredeemable 
promise. Quite apart from Germany’s capacity to pay, the 
few months within which the treaty must be completed 
afforded too little time for them to reach even an approxi- 
mate estimate of the damage done in the categories for 
which Germany was held liable. Therefore they took the 
unusual decision to place the amount due in reparations at 
an indefinite sum, to be finally established by May 1, 1921. 

t Including iuter alia the Koran of the Caliph Othman and the skull of the 
Sultan Mkwawa of German East Africa! 

2 There would still, of course, remain the question of how far it was in the in- 


terest of the victorious countries to demand indemnity, without doing injury to 
their own trade. 
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In other words, Germany in signing the treaty signed a 
blank check. The establishment of the reparations account 
was left to a Reparations Commission on which were repre- 
sented the chief creditor nations, the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy; and for matters in which they had 
special interest, Belgium, Japan, and Yugo-Slavia. This 
Commission was granted very extensive powers to de- 
termine G ’s liabili apacity to pay, and the 
methods, times, and conditions of payment. 

Napoleon Bonaparte had once imposed disarmament on 
Prussia by treaty stipulations limiting the size of the 
Prussian army. The result had been to trans- Disarma- 
form the Prussian military machine from a pro- ™&"t 
fessional standing army of the eighteenth-century type into 
a military training school in which the whole male popula- 
tion was fitted for battle. Warned by Napoleon’s failure, 
the statesmen of 1919 reversed his process. They fixed the 
German army at a maximum of 100,000 men, but they 
coupled this limitation with provisions which restored the 
old-fashioned professional army. Compulsory military 
service was forbidden; all enlistment must be by the volun- 
teer system. The minimum term of enlistment was twelve 
years. The General Staff was dissolved. These stipula- 
tions abolished the ‘‘ Prussian system”’ of universal service, 
“classes”? in active service, and organized reserves which 
had won victory in the wars of 1814, 1864, 1866, and 1870 
and had been so widely imitated by continental Europe and 
Japan in the years before 1914. Other provisions fixed the 
size of the German navy, forbade the use of submarines and 
poison gases for an indefinite future, ordered the surrender 
of specified stocks of munitions and the demolition of cer- 
tain fortresses, and established Commissions of Control to 
see that the treaty provisions were carried out. 

The Versailles Treaty affirmed the guilt of Germany in 
causing the Great War, arraigned ‘‘William II punishment 
of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, of war 

: : . criminals 
for a supreme offense against international 
morality and the sanctity of treaties,” and provided for 
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the surrender and trial of ‘‘all persons having committed 
an act in violation of the laws and customs of war’’ who 
might be accused by any of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. No other part of the treaty has broken down so 
completely. The refusal of the Dutch Government to per- 
mit his extradition ended (somewhat to the relief of the 
statesmen who made the demand!) all talk of punishing the 
Kaiser. From many points of view he deserved blame and 
punishment, but moral guilt is not legal guilt, and there ex- 
isted no clear precedent for trying a deposed ruler by foreign 
judges on charges unknown to written law. Moreover, 
Napoleon the ‘‘martyr’”’ in Saint Helena was a more danger- 
ous example than the last Hohenzollern ruler, no prisoner, 
but a runaway, in Holland. As for the Germans guilty of 
violations of the laws and customs of war, but few of those 
accused were ever brought to trial, and most of these re- 
ceived light sentences from the German courts which were 
permitted to handle the cases. Many acts of atrocity 
passed quite unavenged. But there is some gain in the fact 
that German courts censured and punished, however lightly, 
the war-time misdeeds of some of their own officers. The 
decisions of a foreign tribunal would have been discounted 
from the start as the product of mere hostility to the Ger- 
man army.* 
To sum up the effect on Germany of the Versailles Treaty, 
‘Germany lost over 27,000 square miles of territory, an area 
Copmany greater than that of Belgium and The Nether- 
after the lands taken together. The population of the 
treaty . : : 
country was reduced by territorial cessions and 
war losses to 60,000,000 (about 67,000,000 in 1914). Ger- 
many lost most of her iron, from the rich fields of Lorraine; 
rather more than a fourth of her coal, from the Saar and the 
part of Silesia awarded to Poland; the bulk of her lead and 
zinc mines, also in Silesia; from twelve to fifteen per cent of 
her cereal and vegetable crops, mainly to Poland; all her 
colonies, with their rubber, copra, and other tropical raw 
products; the greater part of her merchant marine, in com- 
1 See C. Mullins, The Leipzig Trials, 1921. 
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pensation (‘‘ton for ton”’ 


submarines. 


) for British shipping sunk by her 


In addition, Germany was liable to a repara- 
bill of uncertain amount, but which would at the least 


absorb any 


tions 


“favorable balance of trade’’ for an entire 


Her army was left smaller than the Polish and 
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generation. 
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about one seventh the size of the French peace establish- 
ment. Her navy, recently second only to the British, 
practically ceased to exist. Foreign armies were encamped 
on German soil, to be maintained at German expense, for 
fifteen years. These were severe terms and gave the Treaty 
of Versailles the nickname of the ‘‘Carthaginian peace.’ * 
But to speak of it as severe beyond precedent is to forget 
nearly the whole of history. After all, the lost territories 
were inhabited in majority by French, Poles, and Danes, 
not by Germans; whereas Napoleon had never hesitated 
to annex purely German territories. The indemnities de- 
manded created a foreign debt hardly greater, in proportion 
to population and wealth, than the war debt, foreign and 
internal, which weighed down victorious France. The 
treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest are sufficient in- 
dication that a victorious Germany would have demanded 
harder terms from her defeated foes than were imposed on 
her at Versailles. Only the drastic disarmament of Ger- 
many exceeded precedent, and this at least freed the Ger- 
man taxpayer from one of his heaviest burdens. Some of 
the harshest treaty stipulations have proved unenforceable 
and have been modified by later diplomatic action. In the 
League of Nations, the treaty created machinery which 
might be used to correct its own mistakes and injustices as 
time made them appear. 

Some few concessions were made to Germany after the 
draft of the treaty, approved by the Allied and Associated 
ae Powers, had been presented to the German 

The signing A : ae : 
of the delegation. Germany obtained a plebiscite in 
oe Upper Silesia, which enabled her to retain a part 
of that territory; assurances that the right of the 
Saar valley to vote its return to Germany at the end of 
fifteen years would not be restricted by any consideration of 
reparations; a slight readjustment of the Polish frontier, 
leaving all Pomerania to Germany and narrowing the 
“Polish corridor’; a longer period in which to demobilize 


fess But Carthage was annihilated by Rome; Germany remainsa powerful factor 
in world trade and world politics. 
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the existing German army, and an offer to consider, for a 
period of four months, any German proposals with respect 
to reparations. The Americans and British would have 
liked to make some further concessions, but the French 
felt that more than enough had been granted already. As 
amended, the treaty was returned to the German delega- 
tion with a demand for unconditional acceptance within 
five days. The German Nationalists and some other con- 
servative groups were for rejecting the treaty and bidding 
the Allies do their worst, but a coalition of Socialists and 
Catholics carried the peace resolution through the National 
Assembly, and two German delegates, Foreign Minister 
Miiller and Dr. Bell, affixed their signatures to the treaty. 
The formal ceremony took place at the old royal palace of 
Versailles on June 28, 1919, in the same hall where the 
German Empire had been proclaimed in 1871. The 
Chinese diplomats withheld their signature as a protest 
against the Shantung award. Assoon as the peace had been 
signed, the fountains of Versailles burst into shower, the 
guns rang out in salute, and the French people renewed the 
joyous celebrations which had marked armistice day. But 
for the Peace Commissioners there was no holiday. They 
had now to turn their attention to the problems of Austria, 
Hungary, the Balkan States, Turkey, and Russia; questions 
more distant than the affairs of Germany, but no less 
difficult and urgent.* 

Many parts of the peace settlement, particularly the 
clauses dealing with the League of Nations and labor, were 
worked out once for all in the Versailles Treaty +. 
and incorporated into later treaties without Austrian 
alteration. Other parts of the settlement, such eri 
as reparations, economic restrictions, and disarmament, 
had been worked out in principle with respect to Germany 


: In the main the Treaty of Versailles went into effect with little friction, but 
as a last gesture of defiance the Germans sank many of their warships rather 
than surrender them to the permanent custody of the Allies, and burned some 
French battle flags of 1870 rather than return them to France. Many threats 
were heard that Germany would follow the example of Hungary and “go Bol- 
shevik’’ if too hard pressed. Brockdorff-Rantzau, who had conducted the 
peace negotiations on behalf of Germany, resigned rather than sign the treaty. 
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and could be applied to Germany’s allies with such altera- 
tions only as were necessary to adapt them to the circum- 
stances of each country. For example, the Austrian army 
was limited to 30,000 men in place of the 100,000 permitted 
for the greater population of Germany. The new pro- 
blems to be faced were mainly territorial. The dismember- 
ment of Austria by war and revolution was taken as an ac- 
cepted fact; only detailed adjustments of frontier remained 
to be worked out. But these were difficult enough, as at 
every step the rights of national self-determination con- 
flicted with the interests of geographical unity, adminis- 
trative convenience, or commercial advantage. A com- 
plete and consistent application of the national principle 
would have replaced Austria-Hungary with a patchwork of 
some score of tiny political units; some of them mere is- 
lands of population surrounded by alien and perhaps hostile 
territory. Yet to go to the other extreme and override the 
wishes of local populations for the sake of establishing 
“‘strategic frontiers’’ and natural economic units would sow 
the seeds of future wars of liberation. Disregard of na- 
tionality in the treaties of Vienna, in 1814-15, and of Berlin, 
in 1878, had led to many revolutions which disturbed the 
peace of all Europe; Paris did not wish to repeat that error. 

Under the circumstances the Austrian settlement was a 
series of compromises. The province of Galicia (Austrian 
Frontiers of - oland) went to the Polish Republic. The chief 
the succes- problem here was the disposition of the eastern 
aie a part of Galicia. Western Galicia is strictly 
Poland : ; 

Polish in character, but the eastern part of the 
province has a majority of the Ukrainian or Ruthenian 
(sometimes also called ‘‘Little Russian”’) nationality. On 
strict national theory it should have been united to the 
Russian Ukraine. But there were objections to this. The 
Polish element in eastern Galicia, like the German element 
in Upper Silesia, is a dominant minority, accustomed to rule 
and possessed of most of the wealth of the region. The 
chief city Lemberg (or Lvov) is Polish. Historically the 
traditions of the region associate it with the west, Austria 
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and Poland, not with the Russian east. The prevalent re- 
ligion is not the Russian Orthodox, but the Uniate Church, 
which combines somewhat of the ritual and customs of the 
Orthodox Church with allegiance to the Roman Catholic 
communion. There is a large Jewish population in Galicia 
which has suffered persecution alike from Ukrainians and 
Poles. Finally, the Ukraine itself was at the time in a state 
of complete anarchy and civil war. These were the 
theoretical considerations. To them must be added the 
fact that Poland would not without fighting relinquish so 
large a Polish population to the Ukraine. The whole of 
Galicia went to Poland, but subject to the condition that 
eastern Galicia should have complete ‘‘home-rule” with a 
special parliament of its own. 

Another sharp conflict, which almost led the two friendly 
and allied republics of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia into war 
with each other, arose over Teschen. When 7, 
Premier Lloyd George, in illustrating the com- Teschen 

: 9 affair 

plex problems of peace-making, confessed in 

Parliament that he had never before in his life heard of 
Teschen, he was in no worse case than half of those who 
laughed at his ignorance. Teschen is but a small district; 
its importance is that of the Saar district or Upper Silesia, 
a valuable coal area situated near an international bound- 
ary. Two other small districts, of less economic importance, 
Spits and Orawa, were also claimed by both countries. In 
the end the Council of Ambassadors, representing the 
Allied Powers, divided the districts of Teschen, Spits, and 
Orawa by a compromise line, which satisfied neither 
country, but at least averted all danger of war. 

The Peace Conference was less successful in establishing 
the Russo-Polish boundary than the Russo-German. East 
of the old Kingdom of Poland (Russian Poland) aes 
is a wide borderland of mixed population, eastern 
Ukrainian, White Russian, Lithuanian, and Pol- pee 
ish, which has for centuries been a battle-ground 
of Pole and Muscovite. The Conference established a pro- 
visional eastern frontier for Poland which left nearly all this 
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disputed zone on the Russian side (the so-called Curzon 
line). But this boundary was definitely declared to be only 
orovisional, to include only territories unquestionably 
Polish. The disputed claims of Poland and Russia beyond 
this minimum might be settled later. They have been 
settled, at least for a time, but by the war of 1920 between 
Soviet Russia and Poland which ended in a complete vic- 
tory for Poland.t. The new frontier runs almost straight 
north from the easternmost part of Galicia and includes 
nearly all the territory having any considerable Polish 
population. The frontier with Lithuania took even longer 
to establish, as the Lithuanians refused for years to recog- 
nize the Polish occupation of Vilna. Vilna, like Lemberg in 
Galicia, is a Polish and Jewish town placed in the midst of a 
countryside of alien nationality. 

Czecho-Slovakia is a composite State made up by the 
addition of the historic Austrian provinces of Bohemia, 
The pete Moravia, and Austrian Silesia? to a strip of 
Ses northern Hungary just south of the Carpathi- 

ans. It is more fortunate than Poland with 
respect to natural frontiers, as the quadrilateral plateau of 
Bohemia, ringed with forest and mountain, is one of the 
best defined geographic units in Europe. The Carpathian 
Mountains make an acceptable frontier between Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland. Only on the side facing the Hun- 
garian plain has Nature left to man the difficult task of 
setting landmarks. On the other hand, in following the 
line of the Bohemian and Carpathian Mountains the peace- 
makers at Paris were forced to disregard the claims of na- 
tional unity. To follow a mountain frontier the new State 
was made to include over 3,000,000 Germans; to give it 
access to the Danube River the southern boundary was 
swerved south to include 750,000 Magyars.3 A small dis- 
trict of Ruthenian population, about 400,000 in number, 

t See pp. 526-28. 

2 Also a tiny fragment of Prussian Silesia, cut off from Germany by the new 
Polish frontier. 


3 For an impartial survey of the problem of nationalities in Czecho- Stovall, 
Poland, and other new States see especially I. Bowman, The New World (192 I). 
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has been joined to eastern Czecho-Slovakia to give it a com- 
mon frontier with Rumania. The Ruthenians, however, 
are closer kin to the Czechs and Slovaks than to their 
former Magyar rulers, and by special arrangement they 
enjoy “home rule.’’ Czecho-Slovakia is an inland country 
like Switzerland; no one but Shakespeare has been able to 
devise a ‘‘seacoast of Bohemia.’’* Its inland situation, its 
lengthy, wandering frontier line, its mixed population with 
the presence of national minorities accustomed to rule and 
resentful of their new position, made many predict that 
Czecho-Slovakia was but an artificial creation of diplomacy 
which would be partitioned among neighboring States 
within a few years. The patriotic spirit of the Czecho- 
Slovak people, however, and the wisdom and moderation of 
their chosen rulers, have thus far overcome all difficulties 
of the situation. Czecho-Slovakia, the boldest experiment 
of the map-makers, was considered, seven years after the 
peace, the most successful. 

The fragment of Austria remaining after the new bound- 
aries of the succession States had been defined contained a 
population of about 6,500,000 on an area of The 
32,000 square miles. Modern Austria is a little Austrian 
Alpine German republic, about twice as large as again 
Switzerland, struggling to maintain in existence the cos- 
mopolitan capital of Vienna with a population of nearly two 
millions, so recently the civic, commercial and cultural cen- 
ter of an empire of fifty millions. The frontiers of the new 
State are almost as awkwardly shaped as those of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the resources remaining to it less adequate. 
In Bohemia Czecho-Slovakia holds the wealthiest industrial 
region of the old Austria, and in the Alféld independent 
Hungary holds the most fruitful agricultural plain. Austria 

: One project put forward at the Peace Conference was to connect Czecho- 
Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia by a “‘corridor’’ between Austria and Hungary. But 
this plan was rejected as involving too great a violation of the principle of na- 
tionality, whatever its economic and strategic advantages. Another plan, more 
seriously considered, was to lop off and give to Germany whatever German- 
speaking districts could possibly be detached from the Bohemian plateau. But 


this plan was rejected, on economic grounds, and in any case it would have 
made little difference in the size of the German minority in Bohemia as a whole. 
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has no seaports, although provision is made for economic 
access to the Adriatic and free use of the Danube. From the 
point of view of national unity Austria’s situation is better 
than before the war, and better than that of many neighbor- 
ing States. Except in Vienna itself, there are few foreign 
colonies of importance. The Peace Conference added to 
Austria a little strip of western Hungary, inhabited by Ger- 
mans, and authorized a plebiscite in the Klagenfurt district, 
on the frontier of Yugo-Slavia. Austria won the plebiscite 
and retains the territory. But these two slight concessions 
hardly made up to Austria for losses in so many other 
directions. 

The most serious difficulty which arose in establishing new 
frontiers in former Austro-Hungarian territory related to 
eprk the eastern boundary of Italy. In the north 
the Adriatic Italy obtained the natural frontier of the Bren- 
aprp bie ner Pass, to which she was entitled by the war- 
time Treaty of London (1915). The whole southern Tirol 
with its mixed population of Italians and German Austrians 
thus went to Italy, bringing into the Kingdom about 400,- 
000 Italians and 230,000 Germans. The problem of the 
eastern boundary was more difficult for two reasons. The 
population concerned was much larger than the Tirolese, 
and it involved the conflicting claims of two Allied States. 
The Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, more generally known 
as Yugo-Slavia, was represented at the Paris Conference 
among the victor nations because Serbia had succeeded in 
uniting under her banner all the southern Slavs along the 
Adriatic. But the Italians were angrily conscious that, at 
least during the first two years of the war, the Croats and 
Slovenes had been loyal soldiers of the Austrian Crown, and 
that while they could not be safely used against Serbia or 
Russia they showed little reluctance to fight Italy. Later in 
the war, it is true, they ‘‘held back’”’ and prepared for the 
revolutionary movement which ended in their liberation. 
The racial feud was older than the war, for the Austrian 
Government had long played up the reciprocal jealousies of 
Slav and Latin in order to maintain rule over both. From 
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the Italian point of view, therefore, the new Yugo-Slav 
Kingdom had succeeded to the ancient rdle of Austria as 
Italy’s chief rival to the east. By virtue of the Treaty of 
London Italy claimed the whole Istrian Peninsula, with its 
valuable ports at Trieste and Pola, and a large share of the 
Dalmatian coast with the islands that fringe it. By virtue 
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of the right of “self-determination”’ they claimed also the 
city of Fiume. Fiume is an Italian town of about 50,000 
inhabitants which before the war was the main seaport of 
Hungary, although the countryside which surrounds it is 
neither Italian nor Hungarian, but Slav. To award it to 
Italy would be to deprive Yugo-Slavia of its best port. Good 
harbors there are in plenty along the eastern Adriatic, but 
the value of most of them is lessened by the broad barrier of 
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inhospitable highland which shuts off the sea from the in- 
land river valleys. Only in the north, and especially at 
Fiume and Trieste, can the trade of the Danube valley be 
advantageously connected with the shipping routes of the 
Adriatic. 

The question of Fiume became particularly acute at the 
Paris Conference. Although both sides stood out for the 
The Fiume Maximum claims at first, it soon became clear 
controversy that Italy, no longer in dread of Austrian power, 
would be willing to abandon the mainland of Dalmatia 
which had no considerable Italian population.t On the 
other hand, the Yugo-Slav claims to Trieste and Goritzia 
were obviously put forward for effect; the Italians could 
certainly not be asked to abandon all their fellow nationals 
east of the Adriatic simply because they occupied the coast 
towns instead of the interior. President Wilson proposed a 
compromise line which had been recommended to him by 
the geographical specialists on his staff. This granted to 
Italy Trieste, Pola, and most of the Italian communities 
in the disputed region, but, since for economic reasons 
it granted Fiume to Yugo-Slavia, Premier Orlando and 
Foreign Minister Sonnino refused to consider it. The 
French and British delegates suggested further com- 
promises. Finally President Wilson made a direct appeal 
to the Italian people, over the heads of their representatives, 
to put the general peace above a small immediate territorial 
gain. Fiume, however, had now become a matter of na- 
tional sentiment to the Italian people, a cause and symbol 
not to be relinquished. The disposition of a seaport no 
bigger than Atlantic City seemed about to disrupt the whole 
peace settlement. The Italian delegates returned to Rome, 
found that Parliament supported their position, and then 
hastened back to Versailles to be in time for the signing of 
the treaty with Germany. The matter at issue, not being 
directly involved in the treaties with Germany and with 


r Within the Treaty of London line in Dalmatia are 600,000 Slavs and 
18,000 Italians. One Italian propagandist admitted the fact, but declared that 
the Slavs “were recent intruders, having come only in the sixth century!” 
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Austria, was left for direct negotiation between the two 
kingdoms involved. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio, poet, patriot, aviator, and roman- 
ticist in politics, resolved to cut the Gordian knot himself. 
With a small force of adventurous volunteers The Treaty 
he seized Fiume and established a military dic- °! Rapalle 
tatorship over the surrounding region as the Regency of the 
Quarnero, with the intention of adding it later to Italy. The 
Italian Government was almost as much embarrassed as 
the Yugo-Slav by this sort of rough-rider diplomacy. At 
last in 1920 Italy and Yugo-Slavia composed their quarrel 
by the Treaty of Rapallo. Italy obtained all of the Istrian 
Peninsula with a far advanced eastern frontier that reached 
to Fiume and at some points went beyond the Treaty of 
London line. Fiume itself was to be another Danzig, an 
independent free city open to the trade of both kingdoms. 
The city of Zara, the chief center of Italian settlement in 
Dalmatia, also became a free city, and several islands 
strategically placed along the Adriatic shore went to Italy. 
Dalmatia as a whole was joined to Yugo-Slavia. This 
treaty has been modified in one respect by the insistence 
of Premier Mussolini that Fiume become Italian. The 
Italian flag now waves over the former independent city, 
but Yugo-Slavia is assured full access to the port for com- 
mercial purposes (1924). The total Italian gains in Europe 
from the war include a little less than g000 square miles with 
a population of 1,600,000. Italy obtained also the right to 
fortify Valona (Avlona) in Albania, and some extension of 
her colonial frontiers in Africa. 

Austria signed the Treaty of Saint-Germain in September, 
1919, three months later than the German peace at Ver- 
sailles. Hungary signed the Treaty of the The Hun- 
Trianon in June, 1920, twelve months later. 837ian 
The reason for this exceptional delay was the and | 
communist revolution in Hungary, the Ru- BAe 
manian invasion that followed it, and the prolonged state 
of civil war and political disturbance that resulted from this 
double disaster. Hungary did not respond to defeat and the 
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demands of the victor nations with the quiet fatalism of 
Austria or the sullen submission of Germany, but reacted at 
once with angry resentment. The Magyars are a proud 
ruling race and they boasted of their ‘‘thousand-year 
realm” which had never been permanently divided, though 
sometimes subjected to foreign lords. When the claims 
of Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, and Czecho-Slovakia became 
known, Budapest was placarded with the legend ‘‘No, no! 
Never!’”? The moderate liberal Karolyi Government, 
which had taken over the reins of power from the dethroned 
monarchy, gave way in March, 1919, to a thoroughgoing 
Bolshevist régime. As a chapter in the internal politics of 
Hungary the red dictatorship will enter again into our 
story.t Here it is important only to note that many Mag- 
yars who were not themselves convinced communists sup- 
ported the revolution in the hope that it might sweep away 
the territorial claims of enemy States. ‘They were soon un- 
deceived. In August the Rumanians occupied Budapest. 
The Rumanians hated Bolshevism, because of their own 
frontier controversies with Russia, and they hated Hun- 
gary for the long oppression of the Rumanians of Transy]l- 
vania. They had also to avenge the recent invasion of 
Rumania by German and Magyar troops during the war 
when their country had been pillaged with most ruthless 
severity. 

This task of vengeance the Rumanians performed with 
zeal. ‘They seized grain and live stock to counterbalance 
The their war-time losses. They moved railroad 
Rumanians cars and locomotives onto their own railways. 

z Even the linen in the hospitals went to swell the 
total of reparations in kind. The Peace Conference heard 
reports from Hungary with growing disquiet. The diplo- 
mats were glad enough that Rumania had an army to spare 
for forcing Hungary to agree to peace — it saved France, 
Britain, and Italy a costly task; but they did not wish to 
have that Rumanian army reward itself by confiscating all 
the movable property on which it could lay hands. Sharp 

t See below, pp. 583-85. 
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notes of reprimand were dispatched to Rumania, ending in 
a threat to consider Rumania no longer one of the Allies 
unless Budapest were evacuated. After forcing out the 
communists and the Rumanians, the Conference had to 
deal with a reactionary Hungarian Government, extremely 
nationalist in temper and threatening to endanger the 
balance of power in central Europe by restoring the Habs- 
burg monarchy. Finally the Conference Powers warned 
the Hungarians in set terms that ‘they cannot admit that 
the restoration of the Habsburg dynasty can be considered 
merely as a matter interesting the Hungarian nation, and 
hereby declare that such a restoration would be at variance 
with the whole basis of the peace settlement, and would 
neither be recognized nor tolerated by them.” So Hungary 
remained a declared monarchy, but without a king. To the 
terms of peace, however humiliating and distasteful, Hun- 
gary perforce had to agree. 

These terms reduced Hungary to 35,000 square miles 
with a population of less than eight million. Like Czecho- 
Slovakia and Austria, the new Hungary was an 7, 
inland State, cut off from any direct access to the Trianon 

SS Sa : : : Treaty 

sea by rival and sometimes unfriendly countries. 

The three nations which shared most of the lost borderlands 
of Hungary were Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, and Yugo- 
Slavia; though Italy eventually obtained the port of Fiume, 
and Austria a small strip of western Hungary. Yugo- 
Slavia took over Hungary’s former dependency of Croatia- 
Slavonia and a part of the South Hungarian district called 
the Banat of Temesvar. Rumania annexed the rest of the 
Banat, the whole of Transylvania, and some districts of 
Rumanian speech immediately west of Transylvania. From 
Austria Rumania obtained the greater part of Bukovina, 
thus bringing Rumania into contact with Polish Galicia. 
Czecho-Slovakia annexed the region of Slovak and Ruthen- 
ian speech south of the Carpathians. The remnant of 
Hungary had one advantage over the remnant of Austria. 
The new Hungary can at least feed itself. What is left of 
Hungary consists essentially of the Alféld, the rich agricul- 
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tural plain centering around the Danube River and the cit 
of Budapest: ! “ine 

In fear that Hungary might seize the first favorable op- 
portunity to restore the Habsburg kings and start a war to 
The Little recover her lost territories, the three nations 
PCA chiefly benefiting from the Trianon Treaty 
agreed in 1920 and 1921 to stand together against any ag- 
gression from Hungary or any restoration of the monarchy 
which might be the first step toward such aggression. These 
agreements caused Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, and Yugo- 
Slavia to be known as the ‘‘Little Entente” — an obvious _ 
reference to the famous Triple Entente of Britain, France, 
and Russia from 1907 to 1917. The Little Entente, under 
the exceptionally able leadership of Foreign Minister 
Benés of Czecho-Slovakia, has proved a powerful factor for 
stability in central Europe. Twice it has prevented a Habs- 
burg restoration, and it has held in check all “‘irredentist”’ 
movements fostered by Hungary and all communist move- 
ments instigated from Russia. Best of all, it foreshadows 
perhaps a more inclusive federation of the nations of the 
Danube valley which will restore peace and freedom of 
trade over an area at least as extensive as the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Already Austria and Hungary, though 
still unreconciled to their contracted boundaries, have seen 
it to their advantage to enter into closer commercial rela- 
tions with the nations of the Little Entente. 

No country profited more than Rumania from the way 
in which the war ended. The collapse of Russia gave 
Rumanja’s UMania the opportunity to seize Bessarabia 
national and the collapse of Austria-Hungary enabled 
problems : UE : 

her to annex the entire ‘‘Rumania Irredenta”’ 
to the west. Addition of new territory after the war more 
than doubled the area and population of the country, at the 
same time filling out its boundaries from an irregular cres- 
cent to an approximate circle so that the new frontier line 
to be guarded is hardly larger than the old.t_ With a popu- 


* Readers of a fanciful turn of mind can think of Rumania in 1914 as the 
moon in its first quarter; Rumania in 1920 as the moon at full, 
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lation of some 17,000,000, Rumania is now the most 
populous country of southeastern Europe. But wider 
boundaries have brought with them increased national 
problems. Although the Rumanian speech prevails over 
nearly the entire territory of the new Rumania, the minority 
nationalities are large enough to make their opposition em- 
barrassing to the majority. The most serious problem is 
that of Transylvania, on the eastern border of the old 
Hungary and now in the very heart of Rumania. Rather 
more than half of the 2,700,000 Transylvanians are reck- 
oned as Rumanian. The chief minority groups Transyl- 
are the Szekler branch of the Magyar or Hun- pou 
garian people and a stray colony of German Saxons. Both 
Germans and Magyars in Transylvania considered them- 
selves superior in education, political capacity, and eco- 
nomic efficiency to the Rumanians. Religion, too, has 
been a factor, for the Rumanians are of the Orthodox faith 
and inclined at times to intolerance, while the Saxons and 
Magyars are for the most part Roman Catholics, and a few 
of them Unitarian Protestants. In Bessarabia 
the chief national element, next to the Ru- 
manian, is the Ukrainian or Little Russian, though the Jew- 
ish population is also very large. In the Banat are many 
Magyars and Germans. In the Dobrudja, lying pee 
between the Danube and the Black Sea, is a 
hopelessly mixed population of Bulgarians, Tatars, and 
other elements.! Rumania lies in the belt of the 

East European Jewish population which covers Rumanian 
Poland, the Ukraine, and many parts of former ~~" 
Austria-Hungary as well. There are at least 800,000 


Bessarabia 


t The problem of the Dobrudja is not a new one. Most of this district was 
joined to Rumania in 1878; the rest was acquired from Bulgaria in the second 
Balkan War. By the Treaty of Bucharest (1918) the Central Powers took it 
from Rumania with the probable intention of giving it to Bulgaria as soon as 
the claims of Turkey were satisfied. The victory of the Allies automatically 
restored the whole region to Rumania. Proposals made at the Peace Confer- 
ence to compensate Bulgaria for losses in other directions by giving her the 
southern (and mainly Bulgarian) part of the Dobrudja were defeated by the 
absolute refusal of the French and Rumanian delegations to agree to such a con- 
cession to an enemy State. 
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Jews in Rumania. In the past they have suffered from 
sharp discrimination, as the Rumanian Government treated 
them as aliens and only in some individual cases granted 
them the rights of citizenship. 

Because of the important national minorities included 
within their new frontiers the Allied and Associated 
we Powers negotiated special treaties with Poland, 
minority Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia 
senles by which the latter nations assumed the obliga- 

tion of granting equal rights before the law to 
other races and peoples within their borders. These 
treaties differ slightly in detail. In general they grant to 
all inhabitants full civil and religious liberty; the right of 
citizenship to all persons born in the country; the free use 
of any and all languages in private business and in private 
schools; the right to instruction in the public schools 
“through the medium of their own language”’ in those dis- 
tricts where a ‘‘considerable proportion”’ of the local popu- 
lation is of another speech than the official language of the 
country; and some particular privileges, such as the right 
of the Jews to observe their Sabbath as a holiday. The 
protection of minority rights is entrusted to the League of 
Nations. The minority treaties represent a highly enlight- 
ened attempt to free Europe from the black tragedy of na- 
tional and religious persecution which had so long weighed 
down the Slavic, Jewish, and Latin nationalities in Russia, 
Germany, and Austria-Hungary, and now in turn threat- 
ened German and Magyar minorities. They are evidence 
that the statesmen at Paris did not wish to replace old in- 
justices by new. Unfortunately, minority guarantees are 
more easily enacted than enforced. Endless complaints of 
discrimination have been heard since the war from every 
one of the newly established or newly enlarged States of 
central and eastern Europe. Many of these complaints 
may be exaggerated or unfounded, mere ‘‘irredentist”’ 
propaganda for the purpose of stirring up world opinion for 
a revision of the peace treaties. But, true or false, they are 
symptoms of continuing discontent and national friction. 
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In November, 1919, several months before the comple- 
tion of peace with Hungary, Bulgaria accepted the Treaty 
of Neuilly. Bulgaria had already suffered so The Balkan 
severely after the second Balkan War that she settlement 
did not face much further territorial loss at ee 
Paris. A narrow strip of mountainous frontier in the west 
went to Yugo-Slavia for the better protection of Serbian 
Macedonia from attack. Western Thrace, the coastline of 
Bulgaria on the A°gean, went to Greece. This contracted 
shore line contained few Bulgarians, but by it alone Bul- 
garian trade could reach the A‘gean without passing over 
Greek or Turkish territory. The Americans proposed to 
establish some form of international control of western 
Thrace, but most of the delegates at the Conference 
thought the simplest solution would be to transfer the dis- 
trict to Greece, permitting Bulgarian trade right of transit 
to the sea by agreement with Greece. Bulgaria was dis- 
appointed of all hopes of getting part of Macedonia from 
Serbia and the Dobrudja from Rumania. In 1914 the 
most powerful of the Balkan nations, Bulgaria was in 1920, 
with the exception of Albania, the least in area, in popula- 
tion, and in military power. 

At the end of the Great War Greece seemed about to 
open a career of brilliant national expansion. Venizelos, 
who was not only the shrewdest of Balkan diploy Greater 
mats, but the most admired and trusted by the SHES 
Western Powers, sketched out a plan for a Greater Grecian 
Empire surrounding the A‘gean sea. He cogently argued 
that it was irrational to consider Greece a compact expanse 
of agricultural territory, like Rumania, Bulgaria, or Yugo- 
Slavia, and on that principle to fix her boundaries. Greece 
was a maritime State, built on the seaways, and should 
include all the coasts of the Aigean which had a majority 
of Greek population. Both western and eastern Thrace 
should become Greek, even though for reasons of diplomacy 
Constantinople itself might become an internationalized 
Free City. On the coast of Asia Minor the city of Smyrna 
and the surrounding countryside should come under Greek 
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protection. He hoped that in course of time Great Britain 
would relinquish Cyprus and Italy Rhodes, to add to the 
island possessions of Greece. At first the Allies favored the 
plan of Venizelos, although the landing of Greek troops in 
Smyrna was followed by acts of violence which called forth 
protests and rebuke, and the Italians, hopeful of a com- 
mercial ‘‘sphere of interest” in southern Anatolia, viewed 
with some suspicion the establishment of a Greek ‘man- 
date”’ in the neighborhood. The fall of Venizelos from 
power and the recall of King Constantine to the throne 
forfeited for Greece the good will of the Western Allies, 
particularly of France, with the result that Greece was left 
alone to impose her imperial program on the Turk. The 
victory of Turkish arms put an end for the time being to the 
dream of a Pan-A©gean Empire; Greece abandoned Smyrna 
and retired from eastern Thrace, having lost in the duel with 
Turkey nearly all that she had hoped to gain from the Great 
War. 

During the war Albania was technically neutral, though 
it was used as a battle-ground by both belligerent groups 
and individual Albanians had little compunc- 
tion as to joining in the fighting on either side 
they fancied. Tentative plans had been made for the par- 
tition of Albania between Serbia and Greece after the war, 
but the Paris Conference decided to leave the Albanian 
frontiers substantially as they were.t. Italy at one time con- 
sidered establishing a protectorate over the whole country, 
and at another time of erecting a military and naval base 
at Avlona. Italy still holds treaty rights for the use of the 
harbor at Avlona, but she has not taken any steps to 
diminish Albanian independence. The wild clansmen of 
the mountains still live in their accustomed proud isolation, 
passing the scepter of authority from one feeble provisional 
Government to another, united only in acknowledging no 
foreign overlord. 


Albania 


* Serbia especially wanted Scutari in the north, and Greece the region of mixed 
Hellenic-Albanian population in the south. Predent Wilson was a powerful 
advocate of Albanian independence. 
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The main outlines of the partition of the Ottoman Em- 
pire had been fixed during the war. Russia was to have a 
protectorate over Armenia and Constantinople; 

France, over Syria; Britain, over Mesopotamia Turkish 
and, on behalf of the Jewish colonists, over settlement 
Palestine; Italy, a commercial zone in the region (1) What 

; was planned 
of Adalia; Greece, the Smyrna region. Arabia 
was to be independent and under its own kings, though in 
alliance with Britain. Neither Egypt nor Cyprus should 
longer be tributary to Turkey. The Straits would be open 
to international commerce at all times, in peace or war. 
Turkey would still have in full sovereignty only the inner 
highlands of Anatolia around the ancient city of Angora. 
Barely half of this program was ever carried into effect. 
Russia’s withdrawal from the war, the military recovery of 
Turkey owing to the long period elapsed between the 
armistice and the treaty of peace, and the victory of Turk- 
ish armies over Greek in Asia Minor made necessary a com- 
plete recasting of that part of the peace settlement. 

The first attempt at a definite settlement of the Near 
Eastern question was embodied in the Treaty of Sevres 
(1920). As previously arranged, Syria passed 
to France and Mesopotamia (Irak) and Pales- AEG 
tine to Britain, while the Arabian Kingdom of oe | 
the Hedjaz became independent of Turkish rule. 

Armenia presented more difficulty, as the American Gov- 
ernment refused to assume the ‘‘mandate”’ over Armenia 
offered by the other Conference Powers. The British and 
French considered their ‘‘hands full’ already and made no 
move to take for themselves the responsibility refused by 
Russia and by America. President Wilson, however, was 
asked to establish a frontier line between independent 
Armenia and the part of Asia Minor remaining under Turk- 
ish sovereignty. Greece obtained the Smyrna district; also 
eastern Thrace with the exception of the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Constantinople. Constantinople remained the 
Turkish capital, and the boast of the Allies that they would 
expel the Turk from Europe was thus nullified. But the 
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fortifications around the Straits were dismantled and the 
whole region placed under the military jurisdiction of an 
international Commission, representing the chief Allied 
Powers and the nations most directly interested. 

No sooner had the Allied Powers imposed their belated 
peace on the Turkish Government at Constantinople than 
(3) What they discovered that the real strength of the 
wee oriabe 4 Turkish nation was no longer there. A vigor- 
The Treaty ous Nationalist party, paralleling in its zeal for 
of Lausanne reform and its warlike patriotism the Young 
Turk movement of 1908, had arisen in the heart of Asia 
Minor. Allied warships that could overawe Constanti- 
nople had little effect on the rebel provisional Government 
at Angora. An experienced Turkish soldier, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, assumed the powers of a dictator and dis- 
regarded completely the effete rule of the Sultan. The 
moment was favorable. The United States and Russia 
had practically withdrawn from direct interest in Turkish 
affairs; France and Italy had serious causes of quarrel with 
Greece, the one nation still actively in arms against the 
Turks; the cost of a new crusade would add another heavy 
burden to the war debts of Britain, France, and Italy, and 
all three of these nations also feared that to press Turkey 
too far might cause discontent among the millions of their 
own Mohammedan subjects, in Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Egypt, and India. The Greeks struggled on alone 
to defeat. The French voluntarily abandoned Cilicia, and 
limited their interests to Syria south of the Anatolian 
mountains. Smyrna was burned, either by the retreating 
Greeks or by the vengeful Turks. Armenia was again 
overrun to the old Russian boundary. Only the British 
forces at the Straits prevented an armed invasion of Euro- 
pean Greece and a renewal of the Balkan wars. 

Naturally under such circumstances Turkey could ask — 
almost dictate — favorable terms. By the Treaty of 
Lausanne (1923) the Treaty of Sévres was drastically re- 
vised. The old European boundaries of 1914, including all 
of eastern Thrace from Constantinople to Adrianople, are 
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restored with little change. The Thracian frontier and the 
region of the Straits are not to be fortified. Italy retains 
certain islands of the Dodecanese group, won in the Tripol- 
itan War, which under earlier agreements would have gone 
to Greece. Greece also loses the entire Smyrna region. All 
the former parts of the Ottoman Empire south of Asia 
Minor (Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and the Arabian 
countries) remain independent of Turkey as under the Treaty 
of Sévres, but there are to be new adjustments of frontier 
between Turkey and the British and French mandated 
territories, and, on the whole, these frontier changes have 
been to Turkish advantage. The Straits remain open to 
commerce. Turkey promises equal rights to her Christian 
and other non-Turkish subjects, but nothing is said of an 
independent Armenia. The Armenians are apparently 
either to accept Turkish rule with all its memories of perse- 
cution or seek refuge in Russian Armenia at the cost of ac- 
cepting the Bolshevist system of government. The ‘‘capit- 
ulations’”’ (the special privilege of foreigners resident in 
Turkey of being subject to their own courts) are abandoned, 
a remarkable victory for Turkish prestige. Arrangements 
are made for transferring to Greece a large number of the 
Greeks now under Turkish rule, and for transferring to 
Turkey an equivalent number of Moslems in Greek terri- 
tory. It will be interesting to watch the results of this ex- 
periment of moving populations to fit frontiers in place of 
the more usual expedient of adjusting frontiers to fit popu- 
lations. 

One task of the Paris Peace Conference found no solution 
at all; perhaps it was insoluble. After settling the frontiers, 
indemnities, and commercial rights of enemy 


The oe ee 
F tolved States, the Peace Commissioners hoped to reach 
pronien of an agreement as to the policy which their na- 


tions should pursue toward Soviet Russia; per- 
haps, if all went well, to bring Russia back into the alli- 
ance. But who was Russia? A Bolshevist Government held 
sway in Moscow and Petrograd, but Admiral Kolchak 
still dominated Siberia, and smaller counter-revolutionary 
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groups based on the Black Sea and the Arctic Ocean, and in 
some cases supported by French and British arms, cherished 
hopes of overthrowing the central power. Finland, Poland, 
and the Baltic States of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were adjusting their frontiers with Russia by military force. 
For a time a strange three-cornered war raged in the Baltic 
provinces with Russian Bolsheviki, native Lett and Es- 
thonian republican groups, and monarchical German Balts, 
each fighting the other two. The Ukraine main- 4, 
tained a precarious independence while suffering Prinkipo 
all the horrors of partisan warfare. Under the renee 
circumstances the best proposal that the Conference could 
make was to 


invite every organized group that is now exercising or attempt- 
ing to exercise political authority or military control anywhere in 
Siberia or within the boundaries of European Russia as they 
stood before the war just concluded (except in Finland) * to send 
representatives. . ‘to the Princes Islands, Sea of Marmora, where 
they will be met by representatives of the Associated Powers, 
provided in the meantime there is a truce of arms among the 
parties invited. 


The armistice asked for did not take place, the partisan 
groups continued their struggle, and the Prinkipo (Princes 
Island) Conference was abandoned. Russia was then in- 
formally listed as part of the ‘unfinished business”’ of the 
Conference and no general policy with reference to her was 
established. The French felt so sorely Russia’s desertion of 
the Allied cause that they permitted no Russian unit to 
march in the triumphal procession of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated armies on July 14, 1919, although Russia had made 
the heaviest sacrifices of the war. 

The Paris Peace Conference began amid an atmosphere of 
exaggerated hopes and ended in general disap- sinners be 
pointment. So much was inevitable and might the work of 
have been prophesied by any one acquainted aes 3 
with the great wars of the past. Idealisms born 
of keen national danger do not outlast by many months 


_ * The independence of Finland was taken for granted. 
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the passing of the danger which begat them. Jealousies 
revive among the victorious nations, and the inevitable 
compromises which follow prove disappointing to every 
one. When Clemenceau took his treaty before the French 
Chambers he was bitterly attacked for yielding the inter- 
ests of France to the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon bloc” of England and 
America. All his services in the war and at the Conference 
failed to win him the Presidency even when he had con- 
sented to become a candidate. President Wilson found the 
Senate in open revolt against the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the part of the peace settlement dearest to his 
heart. Premier Lloyd George was somewhat more success- 
ful before Parliament, but he did not escape bitter censure 
in the press, from Tory organs like the National Review, 
which accused him of sacrificing British rights and stern 
justice to the sentimental views of the Americans, to the 
radical Nation, which blamed him for imposing a ruinous 
peace on Germany to please the chauvinistic French. 
Venizelos, whose services to Greek diplomacy are impos- 
sible to exaggerate, was repudiated by his fellow country- 
men. The failures of the Conference were indeed obvious 
enough. The Russian question had not been settled at all; 
the Turkish question was settled by virtual surrender of the 
“‘victors”’ to the ‘‘vanquished”’; the Balkan question was 
adjusted mainly on the good old plan ‘‘that he should take 
who has the power and he should keep who can’’; the 
Austro-Hungarian settlement was a series of compromises 
between national and economic claims that never quite 
satisfied either, and even the German treaty, on the whole 
the most carefully worked-out part of the peace settlement, 
bristled with dangers for future peace.t When General 
Smuts declared that he signed the peace, not because he 
approved of it, but simply to end the state of war, he prob- 
ably spoke the mind of half of the Peace Commissioners 
who signed with him. 


* Germany has never regarded the Treaty of Versailles as conforming to the 
terms of the armistice. In particular, the inclusion of pensions and separation 
allowances under “reparations” is denounced as contrary to both letter and 
spirit of the “fourteen points.” 
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But make what deduction we please for the mistakes of 
the Peace Conference, its work remains the greatest ever 
achieved in the sphere of diplomacy. In many j 
directions it advanced far beyond precedent. ear 
For this the peace-makers no more deserve ex- Kane of 
clusive credit than they deserve blame for failing 
to solve insoluble problems. New ideas were astir in the 
world, and a peace treaty of the traditional type would 
simply have ended in a general European revolution. The 
cardinal principle of the Congress of Vienna in 1814 was 
legitimacy, the restoration of former rulers to their domin- 
ions. The cardinal principle of the Conference at Paris 
was nationality, the right of each people to self- Nationale 
government. There were violations of the 
principle of nationality at Paris in several instances, just as 
there were departures from the principle of legitimacy at 
Vienna, for special reasons of strategic or economic interest. 
But if the map of 1920 as a whole be compared with that of 
1914, it becomes clear that for the first time in history the 
boundaries of States throughout eastern and central Europe 
bear some correspondence with the boundaries of na- 
tionalities. Nearly 20,000,000 Poles; 9,000,000 Czechs and 
Slovaks; 7,500,000 southern Slavs; 6,500,000 Rumanians; 
8,000,000 Finns, Esthonians, Letts, and Lithuanians; 
800,000 Italians; nearly 2,000,000 Alsace-Lorrainers; 165,- 
000 Schleswig Danes, previously subject to Governments 
which they felt as alien, have been placed within the na- 
tionalities of their choice.t This takes no account of the 
millions of Arabs, Syrians, and other former subjects of the 
Ottoman Empire who have been transferred to the milder 
rule of European mandatories; nor the partial home rule 
won by Ukrainians, Georgians, Armenians, and others 
within the Russian Empire; nor the people, such as the 
Jews of central Europe or the Slavs of Istria, who have been 
transferred from one foreign rule to ancther. At the very 
lowest figure, and making all deduction for the millions of 
Germans, Magyars, and others who feel that they have 


t These figures, it need hardly be said, are very approximate. 
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made a change for the worse in the new map-making, there 
must be a net balance on the side of national liberation of 
more than 40,000,000 souls. 

Another tribute to the ideal of self-determination is the 
frequent use of the plebiscite, or direct consulta- 
tion of the people. That the plebiscites on the 
whole have been honestly conducted is shown by the fact 
that in several cases (Allenstein, Marienwerder, Klagen- 
furt, the second Schleswig zone, and in some parts of Upper 
Silesia) the result was a disappointment to the Allied dip- 
Minority lomats. Treaties protecting minority rights are 
rights another humane and enlightened innovation. 
bahia Colonies have been divided among the victors in 
time-honored fashion, but both for the African and Pacific 
colonies and for the protectorates in Turkey the 
principle of responsibility to the world at large 
has been conceded. Very great care was taken to afford 
victor and vanquished nations better facilities for interna- 
Lee naee tional trade, the use of rivers and straits and 
of economic overland access to seaports; to adjust private 
prowisom® debts and contracts; to facilitate naturalization; 
to provide rules for commercial aviation; to hasten the ex- 
change of prisoners and refugees, and in every way to re- 
store the normal course of social life. 

The boldest experiment of all was the creation of a League 
of Nations, a dream as old as civilization, but never 
The League seriously attempted by ‘“‘practical politicians” 
Ge Natiohs Stir rome ne League was an intrinsic part of 
the peace settlement and a necessary method of enforcing 
many of its provisions, but as it involves problems of its own 
we have reserved to it another chapter. 


Plebiscites!. 


Mandates 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The High Contracting Parties, 
In order to promote international codperation and to achieve international 
peace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 
by the prescription of open, just, and honorable relations between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the understandings of international law as the 
actual rule of conduct among Governments, and 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obli- 
gations in the dealings of organized peoples with one another, 
Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Preamble to the Covenant 


Tue establishment of a League of Nations was an inevitable 
part of the work of the Paris Peace Conference. Not 
President Wilson only, but most of the other +). peague 
responsible statesmen of the Allied and Asso- and the 
ciated Powers had pledged themselves to such a ee 
program, and to have repudiated this promise or postponed 
its realization would have invited revolution in many na- 
tions of Europe. The war had cost far too much for the 
suffering millions to tolerate a peace settlement which con- 
tained no attempt to prevent its recurrence. Another rea- 
son for the early consideration of the problem of establish- 
ing a League of Nations was the need of creating some po- 
litical machinery to carry on the new tasks of international 
administration created by the treaties themselves. 

In creating the League of Nations the Peace Conference 
was working out one of the oldest ideas in the world. The 
writings of Hebrew prophets and Greek, Hindu, i ren 
and Chinese philosophers are full of the ideal of of Nations 
world peace and a common brotherhood of sie ee: 
humanity. Christianity and Islam tried to 
make this peace actual on the basis of a universal creed. 
From the Roman Empire, which included the whole 
civilized world as known to Europeans, the Middle Ages 
inherited the concept of a universal Empire, led and directed 
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by a Pope, a Council, or an Emperor. The tendency of 
modern times has been rather to emphasize the separate 
sovereignty of each national State. But, thanks to 
Grotius and other writers on international law, the idea 
gained currency that even sovereign kingdoms are governed 
by the customs and conventions of civilized humanity. 
The most important practical attempt to create a league 
of peace, the Holy Alliance established after the overthrow 
of Napoleon on the initiative of the Tsar Alexander of 
Russia, was doubly doomed to failure. As conceived by 
Alexander, it was merely a solemn pledge of Christian 
monarchs to observe righteousness and maintain peace, but 
it provided no machinery with which to realize these high 
aspirations. As embodied in the Quadruple Alliance and 
directed by the energy of Prince Metternich of Austria, it 
ignored Kant’s warning that a stable peace must 
@onferences i 
of the be founded on popular rights and used the 
ea method of international conferences chiefly for 
the repression of liberal ideas and hopes of national unity. 
The wars for the unification of Italy and Germany ended 
Metternich’s system, although special international con- 
ferences sometimes met to consider questions of general 
interest, such as the Congress of Berlin which remapped 
the Balkans in 1878. The development of an interlacing 
system of treaties of arbitration and the establishment of an 
arbitral tribunal at The Hague supplied to a limited extent 
the need for an international structure? But any further 
step was considered up to the outbreak of the Great War as 
quite Utopian. 

‘In the fourteenth century projects for European union were particularly 
numerous. Such were Dante’s study Of Monarchy; Pierre Dubois’s book On 
Recovering the Holy Land; Marsiglio of Padua’s Defender of Peace. The wars of 
religion in a later age brought forth “‘ the Grand Design of Henry IV” (really the 
work of his minister Sully) fora European federation; the European parliament 
proposed by William Penn, the Quaker founder of Pennsylvania; and the league 
of sovereign princes advocated by the French philosopher Saint-Pierre. Imman- 
uel Kant, the Prussian philosopher, influenced by the democratic ideals of the 
French Revolution, struck a new note in his essay on Eternal Peace by advocat- 
ing, instead of a single monarch or a league of monarchs, a federation of free 


nations with popular governments. 
2 For the Hague Court and Conferences see Chapter IX. 
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The war itself was the greatest stimulus to plans for secur- 
ing lasting peace. Official statements from all the principal 
belligerent nations forecast, rather vaguely, an 74. feague 
association of nations to prevent renewed war, idea in the 
and many private individuals and associations, A 
such as the British Labour Party and the American League 
to Enforce Peace, worked out more definite suggestions. 
The mere fact that the Allied and Associated Powers com- 
prised more than half the world and that the exigences of 
war compelled them to pool their shipping, credits, muni- 
tions, and raw materials was a powerful object lesson in 
the need and possibility of international coéperation. 

Idealists from William Penn to H. G. Wells enjoy one 
great advantage over the politicians. They can sit at their 
desks and perfect plans for ‘‘the Parliament of 74. jimits 
Man, the federation of the world,’ without of possible 
facing the disagreeable necessity of persuading cli 
jealous nations and tradition-loving diplomats to carry 
these plans into effect. The Peace Commissioners at 
Paris did not enjoy the freedom of philosophy. Any 
thought of a real world federation (in the sense in which the 
United States is a federation) or general freedom of trade or 
universal disarmament had to be abandoned at the door- 
step of the conference room for the simple reason that such 
radical proposals would lead several powerful nations to 
reject the peace treaty which contained them. The British 
delegates would assent to nothing that tended to infringe 
the security of the British Empire on the high seas. The 
French would not disarm in face of a hostile Germany. 
The American delegation was forced by the tradition of 
nearly a century to maintain the Monroe Doctrine. All of 
the proposals actually considered, therefore, were but 
modest advances toward greater coéperation among na- 
tions still sovereign. They did not even go so far as to 
forbid in every case the resort to war. Three main ideas 
dominated the thought of the Conference: (1) the improve- 
ment of the existing judicial machinery of the Hague Court 
for the settlement of international disputes involving 
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questions of legal right; (2) the provision of methods for 
quickly taking counsel in the event of a dispute arising 
which could not be settled by ordinary diplomatic exchange 
or by a court of law; (3) the provision of methods for com- 
pelling aggressive nations to await a decision of their con- 
troversies by peaceful means before resorting to war. 

No nation brought to Paris a complete ready-made plan 
for the League. But the American and British delegations 
Preliminary had in hand several tentative drafts. At Paris 
Ggolerence the Americans and British found that they had 
and Ameri- been working along quite similar lines, and so in 
a a series of informal conferences which preceded 
the actual meeting of the League of Nations Commission 
the various drafts were combined into one. This draft, put 
into form by Mr. Miller, representing the United States, 
and by Mr. Hurst on behalf of the British delegation, was 
accepted by President Wilson and by him presented to the 
League of Nations Commission as the basis for discussion. 
Premier Lloyd George showed less direct interest in the 
League than President Wilson. He heartily applauded the 
principle, but he left the adjustment of details mainly to 
Sir Robert Cecil and General Smuts. 

The French had failed to present a draft plan as definite 
as that worked out by the British and Americans separately 
The French and together. But they had a very definite 
point of point of view. Premier Clemenceau has been 
view wrongly represented as hostile to the idea of a 
League of Nations. It would be more correct to say that 
he was interested in the League, not for its own sake, but 
as one among several methods of providing security for 
France. He wished that the League might be an extension 
of the existing military alliance, augmented by the ad- 
herence of the neutral nations, with the power to summon 
armies to the field in the event of an attack on one of the 
Member States. When the French idea of making the 
League a union of military forces as well as of nations was 
rejected, Clemenceau turned to other means of security for 
France, but he still accepted the League as part of the neces- 
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sary work of the peace settlement. M. Léon Bourgeois, the 
chief spokesman for France on the Commission, was an 
ardent and idealistic pacifist, a good parallel to Lord Cecil of 
the British group. Italy, represented by Premier Orlando, 
and Japan were content to play a minor part in shaping the 
Covenant so that their own national interests were not im- 
periled. The smaller Allies were represented on the Com- 
mission by delegates from Belgium, Brazil, China, Portugal, 
Serbia, Greece, Poland, Rumania, and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Only a few points in the American-British draft were sub- 
jects of controversy. The French attempt to place mili- 
tary forces at the disposal of the League was the jy. work 
most important amendment considered, and re- ofthe 
jected. President -Wilson favored a clause pro- arpa 
viding for religious freedom and equality, but this was 
dropped, partly because there seemed no way of phrasing 
the principle in a way that would be acceptable to all the 
Powers, and partly because Japan took occasion to bring 
forward a demand for a clause asserting racial equality also. 
This could not be granted, because certain sections of public 
opinion in America and Australia would have read into it 
the concession of the right of Oriental immigration into their 
countries. But the substance of the provision for religious 
equality was later embodied in the treaties guaranteeing the 
rights of minorities in the new kingdoms and republics of 
eastern Europe. The establishment of the mandate system 
(article 22 of the Covenant) for former German colonies and 
the protectorates taken from the Ottoman Empire was the 
work of the Supreme Council itself rather than of the League 
of Nations Commission.t One question which provoked 
discussion was the naming of a city for the League head- 
quarters. Belgium and France proposed Brussels; Britain, 
Italy, the United States, and most of the other delegations 
preferred Geneva in neutral Switzerland. The chief argu- 
ment for Brussels was the desirability of recognizing the 
sacrifices which Belgium had made in the war. The chief 
argument for Geneva, apart from the beauty of its Alpine 
: Many details were worked out by G. L. Beer of the American Staff. 
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situation, was the desirability of choosing a neutral place 
so that the League would not be regarded as a mere con- 
tinuation of the war-time alliance. Both cities had the 
advantage of convenient location along the highroads of 
European travel and along the linguistic borderline which 
separates the Teutonic from the Romance peoples. By a 
majority vote Geneva became the new “world capital.” 

One of the most important practical questions before the 
Commission was the balance of power between the great 
Big Powers Nations and the small. The defeat of Germany, 
and small the dissolution of Austria-Hungary, and the 
reign of anarchy in Russia had reduced the important 
military nations of the world to the five principal Allied and 
Associated Powers: Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States. The Council was to represent the Powers, 
just as the Assembly (in the first draft called the Body of 
Delegates) was to represent the equality of all Member 
States in the League. Not to give the Great Powers any 
special status would reduce the League to impotence, a 
mere debating society, as who would obey the decrees of a 
Council which did not represent the will of the nations hav- 
ing most of the population, wealth, and power in the world? 
But representation in the Assembly only did not content 
the smaller nations. They argued that, since the Council 
would probably be the most powerful agency of the League, 
it should represent more than five nations. A compromise 
was reached. The five Great Powers should each have a 
permanent representative on the Council, but four more 
members should be chosen by the Assembly. Until the 
Assembly met the four places should be filled by Belgium, 
Brazil, Spain, and Greece.* 

Article X of the Covenant, later called by 
President Wilson ‘‘the heart of the Covenant,” 


Article Ten 


* Belgium out of compliment to her war record; Greece out of compliment 
to the statesmanship of Venizelos; Brazil as representing the Latin American 
group; Spain as the largest of the European neutrals. The camposition of the 
Council has since been radically altered. It now contains nine non-permanent 
members chosen by the Assembly and only four representatives of the Powers, 
as the United States has not accepted membership. _ 
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provoked much less discussion in Paris than in Washing- 
ton. As adopted by the Conference it read: 


The members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of all Members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 


It is interesting to note that in an earlier draft by President 
Wilson specific provision was made for peaceful alteration 
of national boundaries by action of the League: 


The Contracting Parties unite in guaranteeing to each other 
political independence and territorial integrity as against external 
aggression; but it is understood between them that such territo- 
rial readjustments, if any, as may in the future become necessary 
by reason of changes in present racial conditions and aspirations 
or present social and political relationships, pursuant to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, and also such territorial readjust- 
ments as may in the judgment of three fourths of the Delegates 
be demanded by the welfare and manifest interest of the peoples 
concerned, may be effected if agreeable to those peoples and to the 
States from which the territory is separated or to which it is added; 
and that territorial changes may in equity involve material com- 
pensation. 


The effective difference between this version and the form 
of Article X actually adopted is that it was thought unwise 
by most of the Peace Commissioners to confer on the League 
the power of changing boundaries by its three-fourths vote. 
Of course the right of nations acting on their own account to 
alter frontiers by purchase, treaty agreement, or any other 
method except international war, is not in any way affected 
by the terms of the Covenant. 

After the League of Nations Commission had made public 
its first report there was an interval of several weeks during 
which comments and criticisms on the project +, 
were collected from leading men in the United Monroe 
States, the European neutrals, and other coun- Se a 
tries. After President Wilson’s second visit to Europe the 
commission reassembled for the final drafting of the Cove- 
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nant. Several changes were made in deference to opinions 
that had been expressed on the original report. Perhaps 
the most interesting amendment from the American point 
of view was Article X XI explicitly recognizing the Monroe 
Doctrine. President Wilson met with strong French op- 
position in carrying this clause, not that the French raised 
any objection to the policy itself, but they desired an ex- 
act definition inserted into the Covenant in fear that the 
United States might in the name of the Monroe Doctrine 
withdraw from European affairs.‘ But the American in- 
sistence on an unqualified endorsement of the Monroe 
Doctrine was so strong that the European Allies conceded 
the point and for the first time in history gave official 
diplomatic sanction and treaty recognition to the famous 
American Doctrine. 

The completed Covenant invited to immediate member- 
ship in the League twenty-seven Allied and Associated na- 
ES EIG tions and thirteen neutral nations. Enemy 
Who were States and a few neutrals, such as Mexico and 
ae Russia, which had not yet established a recog- ° 
nized form of government, were not invited to be among 
the ‘‘charter members.’’ Separate representation was ac- 
corded to four British Dominions, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand, and to the Empire of 
India. Thus if all invitations were accepted delegates from 
forty-five countries would attend the first Assembly. Any 
other independent nation or self-governing colony might 
join the League with the approval of two thirds of the As- 
sembly. Any Member State might withdraw after two 
years’ notice of its intention and the fulfillment of existing 
obligations. The separate representation of the British 
Dominions was not a demand of the British Government 
nor did it increase the voting power of that Government. 


* It has often been pointed out that Article X, forbidding wars of aggression 
against Member States covers the main object of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
protection of Latin America from conquest and colonization. Nevertheless 
there may be some value in a special recognition of the Monroe Doctrine as 
such, as Article X would not directly protect nations like Mexico, which are not 
in the League. 
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That provision was inserted to satisfy the Dominions them- 
selves, who desired an opportunity to express their views 
directly in the League Assembly instead of leaving every- 
thing to the British Foreign Office. 

The League of Nations is not a Super-State over its mem- 
bers, because it is created by the Member States, it has no 
policies except the policies of the Member Gov- 7, 
ernments, and it has no treasures or armed forces _ structure of 
at its command except so far as these are fur- per ee 
nished by the Member States. Neither is the League a mere 
alliance or conference, as it has a structure of its own and 
permanent political institutions. As a corporate body the 
League can and does carry on diplomatic correspondence, 
administer important territories, and perform many other 
duties of political sovereignties. Possibly the League may 
be defined, at least for everyday purposes, as an interna- 
tional agency to which the nations which support it have 
transferred certain duties and by means of which they choose 
to exercise certain of their sovereign powers. The primary 
organs of the League are: (1) the Council; (2) the Assembly; 
(3) the International Court of Justice; (4) the Secretariat, 
the last being a clearing-house of information and diplo- 
matic correspondence necessary to keep the various Member 
States in touch with the work of the League. In addition 
to these primary organs the League oversees many special 
agencies entrusted with particular tasks. The most im- 
portant of these is the International Labor Office, which 
uses about one third of the entire budget of the League. 
There are other technical organizations dealing with eco- 
nomic and financial affairs, public health, transit; advisory 
commissions on armaments, mandates, the repression of the 
opium traffic, and the like; international bureaus for scien- 
tific purposes; administrative commissions for Danzig and 
the Saar. The budget of the League is apportioned among 
the Member States ‘‘in accordance with the apportionment 
of the expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal 
Postal Union.”’ Thus far the expense of the League has 
been insignificant, amounting to four or five million dollars 
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a year, less than the cost of a single hour of the last year of 
war to the belligerent nations! But as the powers and 
duties of the League increase the budget will certainly be- 
come heavier. 

The Council is the League in action, a diplomatic body 
wielding the main active authority. It contains one dele- 
gate for each of the Great Powers and nine other 
delegates (at first four) representing the smaller 
nations chosen by the Assembly. The decisions of the 
Council in most important matters must be unanimous, 
like the decisions of a jury or a diplomatic conference. The 
Council meets at least once a year and as much oftener ‘‘as 
occasion may require.”” The most important powers of the 
Council are the right to mediate in international disputes 
which have not found a peaceful solution in other ways, to 
make recommendations for the settlement of the dispute, 
and to give advice to the Member States if some offending 
nation has defied the authority of the League by resort to 
aggressive war or refusal to abide by an arbitral reward. In 
special cases the Council may delegate its powers to the 
Assembly, but because of its smaller size the Council can 
come to a decision more quickly in time of emergency and 
this will always give it an advantage over the Assembly in 
handling international quarrels. 

The Assembly is the League in conference, an advisory 
and deliberative body in which each Member State is en- 
The titled to three representatives and a single vote. 
Assembly Here Haiti sits on complete equality with France 
and Albania has an equal voice with Great Britain. The 
Assembly enjoys two important constitutional powers; it 
selects the nine nations to be represented in the Council be- 
sides the Great Powers, and it votes on new admissions to 
the League. The Assembly may act directly to settle an 
international dispute, though its more ordinary business is 
to exchange ideas on the general development of interna- 
tional law and policy, ‘‘the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of 
the world.’”” The Assembly thus continues the old tradi- 


The Council 
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tion of the Hague Peace Conferences, though with increased 
authority and a more definite constitution. Amendments 
to the Covenant require the assent of all the na- Amend- 
tions represented in the Council and of a ma- ™n 
jority of those represented in the Assembly. 

The main purpose of the Peace Conference in establishing 
the League of Nations was to prevent a recurrence of inter- 
national war. By Article VIII of the Covenant p.ocdure 
the Council is required to formulate plans for re- to prevent 
duction of armaments. By Article XI the Coun- “” 
cil is to be summoned in case of any imminent peril of war to 
“take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations.”” Any Member State may 
bring to the attention of either Council or Assembly ‘any 
circumstance whatever affecting international relations 
which threatens to disturb international peace.” This is 
perhaps the most sweeping and drastic article in the Cove- 
nant, as it permits the Council of the League to take the ini- 
tiative in preventing war and consider its own method of 
doing so. By Article XII the Member States pledge them- 
selves to submit disputes either to arbitration or 7.. «emer- 
to the mediation of the Council, and agree “in gency 
no case to resort to war until three months after Pe 
the award by the arbitrators or the report by the Council.” 
This provision was intended to prevent war by imposing a 
period of delay and reconsideration which would permit the 
forces making for peace to bring influence to 74. method 
bear on each Government. Articles XIII and of arbitra- 
XIV authorize arbitral tribunals and a Perma- pie 
nent Court of International Justice. Article XV provides 
that disputes which cannot be settled by court or arbiter be 
submitted to the Council. If the Council makes boar 
a unanimous report (excluding, of course, the of mediation 
representatives of parties to the controversy), it poate 
is held to be conclusive and no nation in the 
League may go to war against the nation accepting the 
decision. If the Council disagrees, the Member States 
are free to act as they think best. The Council may au- 


” 
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thorize the Assembly to handle the dispute, in which case a 
majority of the Member States in the Assembly and the 
representatives of all the States eke on the Council 
must concur in the decision. 

If the Council discovers that the cause of the dispute 
arises from ‘‘a matter which by international law is solely 
No “right within the domestic jurisdiction of that party,” 
of inter- the Council must refuse to make any recom- 
ave mendation. This means that the League en- 
joys no such power as was claimed and exercised by the 
Quadruple Alliance under Metternich’s direction to inter- 
vene in the internal politics of any nation. The League is 
powerless to repress any revolution or civil war and power- 
less also to bring into question the actions of any sovereign 
Government with respect to its own subjects or alien res- 
idents unless definite treaty rights or recognized principles 
of international law are involved. To take concrete cases, 
if Ireland or India should rise in rebellion against the 
British Empire, the League could not act to aid Britain in 
the suppression of the rebellion. Or if France and Poland 
thought it expedient to overthrow Bolshevism in Russia, 
they could not act through the League unless Soviet 
Russia began the war by an attack on Poland or by some 
specific violation of international law. The League deals 
with relations between nations; it has no jurisdiction at all 
within any independent nation. 

By Article XVI a nation which resorts to war in violation 
of the provisions of the Covenant is regarded as in a state 
Penalties for Of hostility to the rest of the League. The other 
lawbreakers ations are expected to “subject it to the 
Economic severance of all trade or financial relations”; the 
Mulitary economic weapon of the blockade and boycott. 
The Council may also in extreme cases recommend to the 
nations upholding the Covenant the use of military, naval, 
or air forces. Of course these recommendations to become 
effective would need also legislative action by the nations 
concerned. The Council has no armies at its direct com- 
mand. The obligation to resort to war against an offending 
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State is, therefore, as President Wilson stated it, a ‘‘moral 
obligation” only and not legally enforceable. The Cove- 
nant does, however, impose the legal obligation not to aid 
the Government adjudged in the wrong or to interfere 
with the actions taken by the League for its coercion. 
The League may also defend one of its Member States 
against attack from a nation outside the League (Article 
DeVILE)s 

The Permanent Court of International Justice is fore- 
shadowed in Article XIV of the Covenant, which provides 
that the Council shall make plans for its estab- 
lishment, that the Court shall be competent to eae 
adjudge any international dispute submitted to mires 
it, and that the Court may advise the Council 
and the Assembly whenever requested to do so. Ina 
sense, then, the Court is one of the League agencies. But, 
although the Court was authorized by the Covenant it was 
not actually founded until 1921 and did not hold session 
until 1922. At the Peace Conference itself there was no 
time to determine all the details of the constitution of the 
Court, and in particular the very difficult question of how 
the judges should be selected. In its own sphere of action 
the Court, although created by the authority of the Council 
and Assembly, is independent of both bodies. The Council 
and the Assembly deal usually with international disputes 
that could never be brought before a Court, diplomatic 
questions of the ‘‘ balance of power” and the adjustment of 
conflicting national interests. The Court deals with cases 
in which legal rights are involved, such as the interpretation 
of a treaty or the application of principles of international 
law. Thus a boundary dispute arising from the confusing 
language or inaccurate geography of old charters, such as 
the adjustments of the frontier between the United States 
and Canada, can be brought into Court and the right there 
determined. But if two colonizing nations are fixing the 
extent of their ‘‘spheres of interest” in Persia or Morocco, 
no court can decide the question, as there exists no legal 
basis for the decision. Until the League of Nations was 
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established disputes of this type could be settled only by 
diplomatic bargain or by war. 

The Hague Tribunal was in some degree a precedent for 
the Permanent Court of International Justice.t Both were 


: essentially judicial rather than political bodies, 
The Hague 


Tribunal they could deal with only such cases as were 

anaes, voluntarily laid before them, and they had no 

noe means other than public opinion to compel ac- 
ourt 


ceptance of their decisions. The essential 
difference between the two organizations was in their con- 
stitution. The Court of Arbitration at The Hague was not 
a permanent organic institution, but merely a panel or list of 
judges from which arbitrators might be selected for the par- 
ticular dispute of the moment. The Court of International 
Justice has a permanent “‘full time’”’ staff of judges who are 
already impaneled to hear any case that may be brought 
to them. 

The Council of the League called into consultation an 
advisory committee of jurists in 1920. Mr. Elihu Root, 
How the former Secretary of State, represented the 
Court was United States on the committee, although the 
established United States was not a member of the League 
of Nations. He had been actively interested in the work of 
the Hague Court and acutely conscious of its defects. To 
him is attributed the ingenious plan recommended by the 
Commission for meeting the old difficulty of selecting the 
judges in such a way that the Court would be small enough 
for efficiency and yet no mere tool of a few large nations. 
Eleven regular judges and four deputy judges are selected 
from a list of nominees prepared by the members of the old 
Hague Court. The selection is made by the Assembly and 
the Council of the League. Only those candidates who 
obtain an absolute majority of votes in both Council and 
Assembly are elected. This virtually secures a veto power 
on all elections to both the Great Powers and the lesser 
States, as the Assembly represents equally all nations and 
the Council is limited to a few nations among whom the 

* See pp. 264-67. 
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Powers have permanent place. The judges are elected for 
nine years and may be reélected, and their salaries are on 
the scale of the highest courts of appeal in the chief nations 
of the world. The honor and dignity of the office, the long 
term of service, and the adequate remuneration granted 
have made the Court attractive to the highest authorities 
on international law. Among the first judges selected was 
John Bassett Moore of the United States. 

There are many unsolved problems connected with the 
Court of International Justice. Many friends of the Court, 
particularly in the United States and among the p,otjems of 
smaller nations of Europe, wished to give it the Inter- 
compulsory jurisdiction over disputes of a legal Chad | 
character and thus erect another bulwark against Compulsory 
possible war. Some of the Member States of ursdiction 
the League have already agreed by special treaty to submit 
all legal disputes to the Court, but none of the Great 
Powers are among them. A very difficult problem con- 
fronts the judges in applying international law to cases as 
they arise. International law has indeed a large body of 
customs and precedent to draw on and it has been defined 
in part by the Hague Conferences and by the Codigeation 
writings of jurists. But it is not as definite as_ of inter- 

national law 
the statute law or even the common law of any 
national State. No legislative authority exists to impose a 
code of law on the nations; neither the Council nor the 
Assembly of the League, and still less the International 
Court, is a really legislative body. There must be many 
international conferences and many treaties concluded 
among the nations of the world before there exists an un- 
questioned code of international law. 

The Paris Peace Conference regarded as one of its funda- 
mental tasks the preparation of a charter for the protection 
of the international interests of labor. Prece- +,, 
dent existed for this in previous international protection 
treaties and conventions respecting the rights of Lie 
immigrant laborers, the prohibition of the use of poisonous 
white phosphorus in matches, and the prohibition of night 
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industrial labor for women. A special commission under 
the chairmanship of Samuel Gompers, the veteran head of 
the American Federation of Labor, worked out a plan for an 
International Labor Office, annual Labor Conferences, and 
a statement of principles to govern working conditions, 
before the plan for the League of Nations itself was com- 
plete. The most important part of the plan was the estab- 
lishment of the International Labor Office for “‘the col- 
lection and distribution of information in all subjects re- 
lating to the international adjustment of conditions of in- 
dustrial life and labour, and particularly the examination of 
subjects which it is proposed to bring before the Conference 
with a view to the conclusion of international conventions.” 
Albert Thomas, the able French labor leader, was the first 
Director of the Office. He was assisted by a Governing 
Body representing governments, employers, and labor 
unions, and by astaff of several hundred experts and clerical 
workers representing thirty nations. 
Annual Labor Conferences are charged with the duty of 
preparing recommendations and draft conventions for the 
protection of labor. In these Conferences each 
Interna- : 
tional Member State has four representatives, two 
pe nees 'ePresenting the official point of view of the na- 
tion concerned, one the interest of the employers, 
and one the interest of the employed. A two thirds vote 
approves a proposal, which may take one of two forms: (1) 
a general ‘‘recommendation”’ for legislative or adminis- 
trative action, (2) a definite ‘‘draft convention’’ drawn up 


* Most of the debate on the labor clauses centered about the representation 
at the Conference, as Mr. Gompers strongly desired to limit the official or gov- 
ernmental representation to one third instead of one half. The question is not 
an important one, as in any case the agreements of the Conference would re- 
quire legislative action in each country to become valid. The Labor Union Con- 
ference at Berne, representing various Socialist groups, and the German Govern- 
ment (at the moment Socialist) in 1919, put forward an ambitious and some- 
what fantastic plan for giving the Conferences power to legislate directly; to be 
in fact a World Super-Parliament for labor questions. As such a plan would 
run counter to the constitution of every independent nation, and of the states 
in many a federal union, it was not seriously considered at Paris. The existing 
Labor Conference has no other power than advice, backed by public opinion 
and publicity as to conditions. 
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in definite form and suitable for immediate embodiment 
into law. No Government is bound to accept against its 
will any proposal of the Conference, but it is expected to act 
on the question as soon as possible, and if the law, once 
adopted, is not observed, the International Labor Office 
may order an inquiry and publish the truth about the mat- 
ter. The first meeting of the Conference took place in 
Washington with the American Government as host, al- 
though unconnected with the League. 

The Treaty of Versailles, in addition to establishing the 
International Labor Office and making provision for 
annual Conferences, laid down a series of nine The labor 
guiding principles which should govern the “bill of 
spirit of labor legislation. (1) Labor ‘“‘should a 
not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of com- 
merce”’; (2) the right of association ‘‘for all lawful purposes ”’ ; 
(3) a living wage; (4) the eight-hour day; (5) the weekly 
day of rest; (6) abolition of child labor; (7) equal pay for 
women ‘‘for work of equal value’’; (8) equitable treatment 
of all workers in each country; (9) a system of inspection for 
the enforcement of laws protecting labor. Not all of these 
principles have yet obtained the universal assent fore- 
shadowed in the treaty, and in particular the need of re- 
construction after the devastation of war-time has tended 
to break down the eight-hour day system in such countries 
as Germany. But with respect to many concrete details 
action by the Labor Conferences has brought the nations 
more nearly into line. Under the auspices of the Labor 
Conferences draft conventions have been pre- 

; z Conven- 
pared for the eight-hour day and forty-eight- tions 
hour maximum week in industry; for limiting iinet 
the labor of women and young persons at night 
and in dangerous trades; for the protection of women at 
time of childbirth; for prohibition of child labor under 
fourteen in various trades; for the better protection of the 
rights of seamen, for protection against lead poisoning, and 
for public employment exchanges. Though many of these 
conventions remain unratified by some industrial nations, 
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they have provided model forms of legislation for other na- 
tions and everywhere they have tended to stimulate posi- 
tive action in the interests of labor. 

Although the League of Nations was organized primarily 
for the purpose of preventing war, it has hitherto found 
watt most of its duties to lie in the field of ‘public 
itarian ac. | welfare work.’’ Under the able administration 
tivities of of Dr. Nansen, the Norwegian scientist, over 
the League F é 

400,000 prisoners of war, belonging to twenty- 
six nationalities, were returned safely to their homes. The 
League has aided in caring for several hundred thousand 
Greek and Armenian refugees expelled from Turkey. It has 
organized the medical services of Europe to keep typhus 
from spreading from Russia into central Europe. It has 
held conferences to check the international traffic in opium 
and other dangerous drugs, the sale of obscene literature, 
the ‘‘white slave traffic,’ the reckless sale of arms to native 
tribes. By establishing a committee on intellectual co- 
operation it brought together scientists from nations hostile 
to each other in the war for the purpose of facilitating the 
exchange of scientific information and the movement of stu- 
dents and their teachers from one country to another. The 
most notable of all the League’s achievements in the first 
six years of its existence was the reconstruction of Austria. 

The war had consumed the prosperity of Austria and 
brought the population to starvation level. The revolu- 
Salvaging tion which followed the war prevented any such 
ue reconstruction of the economic life of the nation 
as was possible in other belligerent lands by severing 
numerous wealthy provinces from the capital and its Ger- 
man hinterland. The peace settlement, by forbidding the 
union of Austria with Germany, blocked another possible 
road to reconstruction. American charity tided over the 
first few months of peace, but it could not make Austria 
self-supporting or undo the effects of the triple wound in- 
flicted by the war, the revolution, and the peace treaty. 
The diplomats of the Allied and Associated Powers were 
painfully conscious that they must provide the means to 
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save this ancient center of civilization from sinking into per- 
manent pauperism. The world has known many a great 
relief work organized for an emergency, but there existed no 
precedent for the rehabilitation of an entire nation by 
foreign aid. In 1922 the League of Nations was commis- 
sioned to find a permanent solution of Austria’s difficulties. 
For a time Austria practically placed her Gov- 4, «tera 
ernment in the hands of a receiver. The ordi-_ tional re- 
nary civil Government continued to perform its eggee 
duties, but in all matters connected with financial reform it 
was subordinate to Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, the Dutch 
financier who represented the League of Nations. An 
international loan of nearly $130,000,000 (650,000,000 gold 
crowns) was eagerly taken by financiers in both Europe and 
America. This money created a substantial basis for a re- 
formed currency. The printing of paper money ceased, and 
the paper crown was stabilized at about one part in seventy 
thousand of its nominal value! To forestall the need of any 
new inflation of the currency the budget was balanced by 
drastic reduction of expenses. Thousands of public officials 
were dismissed to find a living as best they could in private 
business. Salaries were cut to the lowest possible figure. A 
new national bank was established, independent of govern- 
ment control, to carry out the reform policy in detail. 
Many changes were ordered in the tariffs and the system of 
taxation. As a result of these heroic medicines Austrian 
industry and agriculture, with due allowance for the con- 
tracted frontiers of the nation, almost reached the level of 
1913. Trade and investment are once more possible, since 
with a reliable currency thrift is no longer a mere gamble. 
In 1924 a similar plan was applied to the finances of Hun- 
gary. In this instance an American financier, Hungary 
Jeremiah Smith, represented the League of Na- pleg 

tions. Finally, many features of the League of Nations 
plan for rehabilitating the financial system of Austria ap- 
pear in the Dawes Plan for Germany.’ 


x See pp. 622-23. This does not deprive the Dawes Committee of any 
credit for originality, as the case of Germany presented some features peculiar 
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No one has denied the League of Nations great credit for 
its humanitarian activities. But many have anxiously 
The League asked the question: “Will the League of Nations, 
and war which we invoked to save the world from war, 
turn out to be nothing more than another such organization 
as the Red Cross, useful only to bind up the wounds of 
war?’’ Popular interest naturally turns first of all in dis- 
cussion of the League to its record in keeping the peace of 
Europe and the world. In the event of such a crisis as that 
of 1914 would the Council deliver a unanimous verdict or 
would the Powers split into factions and paralyze the de- 
cision of the League? If the Council recommended action 
would the Member States obey? Would the sanctions in- 
voked be of a military or economic sort? Would they suffice 
to restrain the aggressor? No definite answer can yet be 
returned to these questions. The League is still in debate 
as to the more exact definition of its powers and responsi- 
bilities in the event of a threatened international war. The 
most that can now be said is that the League of Nations has 
settled, or contributed to the settlement of, several impor- 
tant international controversies that might otherwise have 
ended in war, and that the peace has remained unbroken 
since 1919 among all the Member States of the League. 

Civil wars have been numerous since 1919, as in China, 
Russia, and Ireland, but these are entirely outside the juris- 
diction of the League of Nations. Of foreign 


“Breaches ane i : 
of the wars, as distinguished from mere riots and 
peace”’ (G90. 6 ” : 

hacesoto border ‘‘incidents,’’ there have been two: Po- 


land against Soviet Russia in 1920, and the con- 
tinuation of the Greek struggle with Turkey which ended 
with the Lausanne Treaty in 1923. In neither case was the 
League summoned to intervene. Neither Soviet Russia 
nor the rebel Government of the Nationalist Turks at 
Angora had received general diplomatic recognition, still 
less joined the League, at the time of these conflicts. Both 


to itself. The need of finding a large surplus for reparations payments figured 
prominently in the German plan, whereas but little indemnity has been antici- 
pated from either Austria or Hungary. 
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wars should be regarded rather as a continuation of the 
Great War in two local areas than as new conflicts. arising 
from new issues. For these reasons the brief campaigns in 
eastern Poland and in western Asia Minor left the duties of 
the League undefined and its power untested. But there is, 
of course, no doubt that if the League had been able to 
intervene and restore peace in these cases, its prestige would 
stand still higher. 

In several instances of threatened war the League of 
Nations has been requested to act and has found a solution, 
not satisfactory to the losing side, but adequate whore the 
to avert an armed conflict. One of the earliest League 
cases of mediation by the League was the dis- pedtatee 
pute between Finland and Sweden over the Aaland islands, 
an archipelago lying midway between Sweden The Aaland 
and Finland. The case for Sweden was that the ‘ands 
islanders were Swedish in language and desired annexation. 
The case for Finland was that the islands had long been a 
part of the Finnish State, under the Russian Grand Duchy 
as well as now under the independent republic. Cogent 
geographic and strategic arguments were advanced by 
both sides. In 1920 Great Britain brought the matter be- 
fore the League, under Article XI of the Covenant, as a 
- question endangering the peace of Europe. After several 
months of investigation the Council confirmed the report of 
the special commission which had the matter in hand, award- 
ing the islands to Finland on legal grounds, but providing 
that they should remain unfortified and that the interests 
and language rights of the Swedish-speaking population 
should have special legal protection. Sweden disliked the 
verdict, but acquiesced in it, as she had earlier consented to 
the independence of Norway, rather than plunge the nation 
into war. 

Other frontier disputes came before the League. In the 
case of Vilna, a Polish city surrounded by Lithuanian 
country folk, war was with some difficulty ,,. 
averted between Poland and Lithuania. In 
1923 the Council of Allied Ambassadors (a successor, with 
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diminished power, of the Supreme Council of war-time and 
the Paris Conference) awarded the Vilna district to Poland, 
although Lithuania protested against the decision. The 
League of Nations did not arrive at the final settlement, but 
it handled the question in its most crucial phase until na- 
tional passions had cooled somewhat on both sides. In 
1924 a neutral commission created by the Council of the 
League arranged the terms on which the district 
of Memel was transferred to Lithuania. In the 
Balkans the League put a stop to hostilities that were 
threatening to flare up along the frontier be- 
tween Albania and Yugo-Slavia. The most 
important frontier controversy handled by the League in 
its youth was the boundary between Germany and Poland 
in Upper Silesia. 

The plebiscite in Silesia was the most important terri- 
torial concession granted to Germany during the discussion 
The Silesian Of the Treaty of Versailles. The French and 
plebiscite American Peace Commissioners yielded with 
reluctance to the English desire to conciliate Germany on 
this point; the French diplomats fearing any weakening of 
Poland, and President Wilson dreading rather the dis- 
orders which would accompany an election where national 
feeling ran so high and the industrial interests at stake were 
so considerable. His foreboding was in a large measure 
realized. The election itself passed off without any actual 
conflict between Germany and Poland, although riots and 
isolated acts of violence were common enough, but the 
crisis became more acute than ever when the plebiscite was 
completed. Although even the German census showed a 
Polish majority of almost two to one in the plebiscite zone, 
the vote went to Germany. This unexpected result may 
have been due in part, as the Poles claimed, to intimidation 
and to the return, for the sole purpose of casting their vote, 
of many Germans who had emigrated. Nevertheless the 
plebiscite gives great force to Germany’s contention that 
language is not always a sufficient test of nationality and 
that many Silesian Poles were loyal to the German Reich. 


Memel 


Albania 
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Over 700,000 votes were cast for Germany; less than 500,- 
ooo for Poland. Germany claimed that the whole district 
should be returned to her, the more so since its wealth of 
coal and metal mines were needed to make good the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the temporary loss of the Saar. A line 
of division separating the Polish from the German districts 
would not be in violation of the treaty, which stated 
definitely that the plebiscite was to be adjudged ‘‘ by com- 
munes according to the majority of votes in each commune”’ 
and not merely by the general result. But German states- 
men argued that to drive an international boundary through 
the heart of a densely settled industrial region would ruin 
its prosperity and that the Treaty of Versailles provided also 
that “regard will be paid... to the geographical and eco- 
nomic conditions of the locality.”” Any new frontier which 
could be devised would separate mine from factory, cut 
workingmen’s dwellings from their place of labor, intersect 
railway routes, and disturb economic adjustments which 
had lasted for generations. 

The election took place on March 20, 1921. For several 
months the Allied statesmen vainly labored to fix the new 
boundary. Agricultural Upper Silesia, in the The Silesian 
northwest, was awarded without much question #¥@"4d 
to Germany on the basis of the plebiscite. Four solutions 
were considered: (1) the German plan of leaving the whole 
district to Germany, favored by many Englishmen on 
economic grounds; (2) the official British plan of giving to 
Poland the mining districts of Pless and Rybnik, but leav- 
ing the industrial center to Germany; (3) the French — and 
Polish — proposal to grant most of the industrial region, 
with its intricately intermingled German and Polish com- 
munes, to Poland; (4) the compromise line suggested by 
Italy, midway between the French maximum and the 
British minimum awards to Poland. No agreement was 
reached, the war sentiment in Germany and Poland rose 
dangerously as the final decision remained uncertain, and in 
despair rather than hope the whole question was turned 
over to the League of Nations for solution in August. Two 
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months later the Council reported a settlement, based on 
the report of experts from neutral countries who had ex- 
amined the question as impartially as possible. A com- 
promise line was adopted, following as closely as possible 
the result of the voting, but, in order to lessen the economic 
injury inevitably caused by the partition of a unified indus- 
trial area, reciprocal rights of trade and freedom of move- 
ment were granted to both nations for a period of years 
until the industrial life of Upper Silesia had time to become 
adjusted to the new frontiers. The Silesian award was a 
notable victory for the League because of the exceptional 
importance of the interests concerned and because other 
channels of diplomacy had been tried to no avail before the 
League was granted jurisdiction. 

The most dramatic crisis with which the League had to 
deal was the seizure of Corfu by the Italian fleet. There 
The Corfu. had for some time been bad blood between Italy 
incident and Greece, mainly because of conflicting inter- 
ests in Asia Minor, and this reached its climax in 1923 after 
the murder of the Italian boundary commissioners who were 
delimiting the southern frontier of Albania on behalf of the 
Council of Ambassadors. Greek bandits were suspected of 
the crime, although the Greeks placed the blame on the Al- 
banians, and in any case the Greek Government had the 
blame for not preventing so serious an outrage on Grecian 
territory. Premier Mussolini demanded an official apology 
and heavy indemnities. In order to force compliance with 
his demands he seized the Greek island of Corfu after a 
naval bombardment in which several Greek civilians were 
killed. Greece appealed to the League of Nations, urging 
that since both Italy and Greece were Member States of 
the League and danger of war was imminent the case for 
intervention by the League was as clear as ever could be. 
Premier Mussolini and Salandra, the Italian representative 
on the Council of the League, replied that the matter con- 
cerned only Italy, that there was no danger of war, and that 
any intervention by the League would be an infringement 
of Italy’s national dignity and sovereign rights. But the 
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Italian contention that the Corfu affair was outside the 
competence of the League was not generally accepted by 
the other Member States. Lord Robert Cecil on behalf 
of England, Hjalmar Branting on behalf of Sweden, and 
several other officials of the League urged that if so evident 
a crisis were passed over as a matter of indifference the 
public would lose all confidence in the ability of the League 
to prevent international wars. Eventually the Council of 
the League found a compromise solution which both Italy 
and Greece accepted. As a concession to Italy, the terms 
of settlement were drawn up, not by the Council of the 
League, but by the Council of Ambassadors. Greece paid 
the required indemnity for the murder of the Italian com- 
missioners. Italy agreed to evacuate Corfu on September 
27, 1923. This prompt withdrawal greatly relieved the 
Greeks, who feared that Italy might hold Corfu as an ad- 
ditional naval base commanding the Adriatic. Whether 
the Corfu incident should be counted as a victory or a 
defeat for the League is much disputed. Friends of the 
League say that the force of public opinion, mobilized by 
the Council, alone made possible a peaceful settlement of 
the crisis. Unfriendly critics point out that the final word 
was spoken, not by the League, but by the Council of Am- 
bassadors, a separate organization dating back to the war- 
time alliances. At all events a very possible war was 
averted and averted by the method of international con- 
ference, which, rather than any article of the Covenant, is 
the real ‘“‘heart”’ of the League. 

A more evidently successful test of the machinery of the 
League of Nations was furnished in 1925 when a command 
from the League halted a conflict actually begun +. patkan 
on the Greco-Bulgarian frontier. Outposts had dispute of 
exchanged shots over the boundary and the baa 
Greeks, inflamed by an exaggerated account of the incident, 
advanced an army onto Bulgarian soil; but before any 
serious battle had taken place Greece agreed to withdraw. 
The contrast with the second Balkan War of 1913, when a 
similar local conflict between Greek and Bulgarian forces 
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developed into a serious war before the old-fashioned ‘‘ Con- 
cert of Europe’”’ could agree on any common action, added 
greatly to the prestige of the League. But objectors still 
raised the question whether the machinery of the League, 
which has on several occasions worked efficiently in re- 
straining small nations from aggression, would be equally 
effective against a recalcitrant Great Power. 

One of the chief objects of the Covenant was to realize 
the first of President Wilson’s ‘‘fourteen points,’’ that 
Publicity ‘“‘there shall be no private international under- 
and peace — standings of any kind, but diplomacy shall pro- 
ceed always frankly and in the public view.”’ By Article 
XVIII every new treaty entered into by any Member 
State is registered with the Secretariat of the League and is 
not legally binding unless so registered. Secret treaties, of 
the type so numerous before and during the Great War, are 
thus interdicted. Every year the League has registered 
scores of international treaties and agreements among 
Member States and also those between Member States and 
nations outside the League. The League publishes in its 
periodical bulletins and special reports the results of all its 
labors and inquiries. Many special agencies of the League, 
such as the International Labor Office, have their own 
series of publications. Forty-five formal international con- 
ferences on different problems* took place during the first 
four years of the League’s existence. Many of these were 
open to the public and all of them brought into touch so 
wide a circle of foreign ministries as to make real secrecy im- 
possible. For the present the searchlight seems to be the 
most efficient weapon in the armory of the League. 

The League of Nations Covenant provided for thirty-two 
charter members; the twenty-seven Allied and Associated 
Prpincion Powers, and the British Dominions considered 
of the as separate States. In 1925 fifty-five Member 
League 3 

States were numbered in the League. The 
neutrals invited to join sent early acceptances. In the case 


t Including the annual meetings of the Assembly and of the Labor Confer- 
ence; the frequent sessions of the Council, and special conferences on transpor- 
tation, finance, public health, and similar questions. 
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of Switzerland the question was put before the voters by 
referendum and carried by a small majority, a few of the 
German-speaking cantons voting in opposition. Switzer- 
land also obtained assurances that her traditional neutrality 
would not be infringed by joining the League. Other neu- 
tral States, not included in the original invitation, have since 
been admitted by special action of the League; for example, 
the new republics on the Baltic, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. One new Dominion created within the 
British Empire has been added, the Free State of Ireland. 
Most significant of all is the presence in the Assembly of 
former enemy States, such as Austria, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia. The League is thus no longer, as at its birth, a mere 
association of.the victorious Powers. 

But the League of Nations was not yet a world organiza- 
tion so long as three such important nations as Russia, 
Germany, and the United States of America held 4),. united 
aloof. In the United States the question of States and 
entering the League was involved in the quarrel ange sus 
between President Wilson and the Senate. So intent had 
he been on interpreting the currents of public opinion in 
Europe in order to get his ideals written into the treaty, the 
President completely lost touch with public opinion in the 
United States, and particularly in the Senate which had the 
constitutional power to reject his entire diplomatic handi- 
work. The opposition to the Treaty of Versailles was far 
stronger than the President ever realized. It came from 
many sources: the old American tradition of unconditional 
independence of all foreign ties and alliances, the hostility 
of certain national elements in the population (especially 
the Germans, Italians, and Irish) to what they considered 
the neglect of the interests of their homelands in the peace 
settlement, the hostility of many liberals and pacifists to 
the harsher features of the treaty, partisan and personal 
dislike of the President himself, and the old senatorial 
tradition that foreign affairs should remain under legisla- 
tive control and that the ‘‘usurpations of the executive”’ 
must always be watched with a jealous eye. 
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After a bitter struggle of many months the Senate voted 
in March, 1920, to annex to the treaty a series of ‘‘reserva- 
tions,’”’ including such conditions as: the free right of the 
United States to withdraw at will from the League and to 
reserve its own action in all cases involving the ‘ Monroe 
Doctrine”’; full congressional control over the acceptance 
of ‘‘mandates,” appointments to agencies created under 
Ravcetion of the treaty, League regulations affecting trade 
the Treaty disarmament agreements, and participation in 
of Versailles the Labor organization; a condemnation of the 
transfer of German rights in China to Japan and of the 
separate representation granted to the British Dominions; 
and, most important of all, a declaration that the United 
States would not be bound by Article X of the Covenant to 
protect the territorial integrity or political independence of 
any nation unless Congress should in each particular event 
so determine. The treaty, laden with these reservations, 
failed to win a two-thirds vote in the Senate; being opposed 
for opposite reasons by “‘bitter-ender’’ opponents of the 
treaty and by Democrats who agreed with the President 
that some of the reservations amounted to ‘‘nullification.” 

After the defeat of the Covenant in 1920 the United 
States continued to refuse to accept membership in the 
ae ees Council or the Assembly of the League, although 
Sates willingly codperating with some its humanitarian 
fhe Court agencies. The organization of the Court of In- 

ternational Justice appealed with greater force 
to public opinion and was favored by Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge. In January, 1926, the United States voted 
to adhere to the Court, subject to the reservations that in 
voting with the Council and Assembly to elect members of 
the Court the United States assumed no obligations under 
the League of Nations Covenant, and that the United 
States would not be bound, without special consent, by 
advisory opinions of the Court trenching on American 
interests. These reservations met with some opposition 
from Member States of the League and were accepted only 
with the proviso that they should not be so construed as to 
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give the United States greater privileges than the League 
Members. 

The United States had declined the invitation to join the 
League; Soviet Russia had never received an invitation and, 
to judge from the statements of her leaders, Germany 
would in any case have refused to enter any as- ©"tts 
sociation of ‘‘capitalist’’ nations. But the case of Germany 
presented less difficulty. German opinion was divided on 
the question of entering the League; opinion among the 
Entente Powers divided on the question of admitting 
Germany. But, in the era of good feeling which followed 
the conclusion of the security pacts of Locarno, Germany 
formally applied for admission to the Council and the 
Assembly.t Unfortunately Germany’s admission to the 
Council as a Great Power roused the jealousy of Poland, 
Spain, and Brazil, who demanded similar recognition for 
themselves, and in the diplomatic turmoil which followed 
the question of German membership was shelved for several 
months. In September, 1926, Germany at last secured full 
and unconditional admission. The price paid for this 
victory was the displeasure of Spain and Brazil who threat- 
ened to leave the League if not granted equal representation 
on the Council with the Great Powers. 

Another weakness of the League besides the abstention 
of a few important nations was the reluctance even of 
Powers within its membership to relinquish +, pee 
direct diplomatic control of the issues arising and war 
from the Great War. For example, the most ae 
serious single problem which has confronted Europe since 
1919, the greatest menace to the general peace of the world, 
has undoubtedly been the strained relationship between 
France and Germany. The failure of Germany to meet her 
pledges with respect to reparations and the consequent 
French invasion of the Ruhr district have been left to 
special meetings of British, French, and Italian premiers, 
ambassadors, foreign ministers, or financial experts and the 


t For a discussion of the Locarno pacts and Germany’s place on the Council, 
see pp. 628-32. 
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League has rarely been consulted. But as the immediate 
issues of the war pass with the course of time the Member 
States seem willing to place increased responsibilities on the 
League. 

The most ambitious attempt to define the powers and 
strengthen the authority of the League was the Geneva 
The Geneva Protocol, approved ni 1924 by the Fifth Assembly 
LEO, of the League. By the provisions of this Pro- 
tocol the nations adhering to it (1) agree not to resort to 
war against other nations observing the terms of the Pro- 
tocol (whether members of the League or not); (2) recog- 
nize as compulsory the jurisdiction of the Court of Inter- 
national Justice in certain specified matters of a “‘justici- 
able’’ character; (3) agree to the establishment of arbitral 
committees under the authority of the Council of the League 
in case of disputes not otherwise composed; (4) pledge them- 
selves not to mobilize their armed forces as a threat during 
the course of a dispute settled by methods of arbitration; 
(5) consider as aggressor any nation ‘“‘which resorts to war 
in violation of the undertakings contained in the Covenant 
or in the present Protocol,’’ and agree to take measures ‘‘in 
resistance to any act of aggression, in the degree which its 
geographical position and its particular situation as regards 
armaments allow’’; (6) agree that the Council of the 
League may have power to declare an end to the state of 
war created by a defiance of the Covenant; (7) agree that 
the whole costs of any war be “borne by the aggressor 
State up to the extreme limit of its capacity,’’ but no in- 
demnity to include cession of territory; (8) agree to partici- 
pate in an international conference on the reduction of 
armaments, the validity of the whole Protocol to depend on 
the results of this conference. This Protocol was not an 
amendment to the League Covenant, but a supplement to 
it. The aim of its authors was to explain clearly points left 
vague by the few and brief clauses of the original document 
so that for the future each nation would know exactly its 
duties and responsibilities as guardian of the peace. The 
terms of the Protocol were worked out for consideration of 
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the League Assembly by a committee under the main direc- 
tion of Foreign Minister Benés of Czecho-Slovakia, but 
many of its clauses, and in particular the exact definition of 
what constitutes ‘‘aggression’’ (a definition which would 
have been very useful in July, 1914!), were taken from the 
plan prepared by an American committee including 
General Bliss, David Hunter Miller, and James T. Shotwell, 
three members of the American Peace Commission staff in 
1919. 

The Geneva Protocol in its original form was approved 
by France and by many of the smaller States in the League. 
But the British Government did not see its Way fate of the 
clear to accepting the obligations which it im- Geneva 
plied. The lesser States of continental Europe. Paice 
and even greater Powers in the position of France face to 
face with the peril of invasion, have throughout the life- 
time of the League advocated more sweeping guarantees 
against war. Distant nations, protected by the sea, have 
been less conscious of the need for protection and more con- 
scious of the burdens which ‘‘world policing” might im- 
pose. This fact has contributed largely to the decision of 
the United States to remain for the present outside the ob- 
ligations of the Covenant, and it determined the British 
decision not to accept unamended the obligations of the 
Protocol. A minor factor in the British decision was the 
attitude of the Dominions, who did not like one Attitude of 
clause in the Protocol, inserted at the desire of bets 
Japan, which gave the Council the right (under and the 
Article XI of the Covenant) to ‘‘consider the Domine 
situation’”’ created by any international crisis even though 
it might have its origin in a domestic question, such as im- 
migration laws. To be sure, under Article XV of the Cove- 
nant, which still held valid, the Council is not able to make 
any recommendation on a matter “‘which by international 
law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction ”’ of the nation 
concerned, but Japan desired that such questions be dis- 
cussed, even if they could not be determined, by the League. 

But the work of the Fifth Assembly did not fall wholly on 
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sterile soil. The discussion of the Geneva Protocol was 
Ther ae followed by conferences on armaments and nu- 
and the merous proposals — British, French, and Ger- 
aes man — for security agreements among partic- 
ular nations, embodying the principles of the Protocol, but 
limiting its application to particular areas, such as “‘ western 
Europe.’”’? In one form or another most of the provisions 
of the Protocol bid fair to become a fixed part of interna- 
tional law. The conservatism of the Great Powers, both 
within and without the League, will long act as a more than 
sufficient check on the development of any Super-State or 
World Parliament. But the current of history seems steadily 
turning in the direction of greater international codpera- 
tion, a wider jurisdiction for the Court of International 
Justice, and a readier resort to arbitral commissions and the 
mediation of international councils and conferences for the 
peaceful termination of controversies which in any year 
before 1919 must have ended in war. 


t Such as the Locarno Pacts. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SOVIET RUSSIA AND HER BORDERLANDS 


We understand the activities of the Council of People’s Commissaries. . .only 
if we assess the réle of the Soviets on the scale of the world revolution. Often 
the daily routine of administration and details that could not be avoided in the 
work of construction are pushing us to one side and forcing us to forget the 
great task of world revolution... .The task of construction depends entirely on 
how soon revolution will triumph in the more important countries of Europe. 
NIKOLAI LENIN 


Tue Treaty of Brest-Litovsk sundered Russia from the~ 
“Allied and Associated Powers; the Treaty of Versailles left 


Russia still outside the League.of-Nations, and.Russia’s 
isolation 


exclusion from these international fellowships. For several 
years the chief nations of western Europe and America re- 
fused to recognize the existence of the Soviet authority in 
Russia, although there was no alternative Government to 
which recognition could be extended. The Tsardom was 
dead; the Liberal Republic which had succeeded it no 
longer ruled a foot of Russian territory and its chief leaders 
wandered in exile. In Moscow and Petrograd and the cen- 
tral provinces of old Muscovy the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party remained absolute from the November revo- 
lution of 1917. In the Russian borderlands, the Ukraine, 
the Crimea, the Caucasus, Siberia, the Arctic shore, petty 
‘provisional Governments” arose under the protection of 
foreign armies or hastily organized levies of counter-revolu- 
tionary Russians. They were just strong enough to cast 
doubt on the stability and permanence of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, but not strong enough to make a plausible case for 
diplomatic recognition on their own account. The Soviet 
Government on its part faced the hostile foreign Powers 
with the threat of fomenting communist rebellion in each 
‘capitalistic’ State. 

In 1919 the hope of a general European revolution was the 
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main concern of Bolshevist policy. Russia was but an ad- 
aes ~~vanced entrenchment of capitalism seized by 
Buropean the army of the proletariat; an entrenchment 
a which must be held at all costs, not for its own 
Russian importance, but to aid the battle along the whole 
Revolution A : 

line. Indeed, many revolutionary leaders hoped 


for more promising results in central and western Europe 


than in Russia. The t theory of Bolshevism was not Russian; 


so far_as this very y cosmopolitan. movement cé can be traci 
to any nation it derives from the theories “of Karl Marx t the_ 


German | the methods and tactics of the Paris. Commune 


of. ez Th The class to which Bolshevism made its chief ap- : 
peal and to which, at least in theory, it gave the greatest 


power was the industrial laborer. In no other great Euro- 
pean nation was this class so small as in Russia, the land 
of peasant villages. Again, every new religion, whether 
theological or social, spreads most rapidly where the written 
word can supplement the voice of the orator. Obviously 
the doctrines of Marx and Lenin could be taught more 

quickly to the literate German than to the illiterate Rus- 
| sian. Of course prosperity and social security are barriers 
_ to revolution, but the end of the war found Austria starving, 
| Poland disorganized, Germany bitter in defeat, France im- 


| poverished, Italy almost bankrupt, and even Great Britain \ 
facing unemployment and industrial decay. Communist | 


rebellions broke out in Hungary, Bavaria, Berlin; Italy and 
Spain remained for months on the verge of civil war; serious 
destructive strikes broke out in the most stable of nations, 
neutral as well as belligerent. With the gradual return of 
prosperity the peril of class war passed away from the 
‘greater part of Europe and Bolshevism once more became a 
Russian institution instead of a world movement. 

This change in the European situation the Russian Gov- 
ernment was slow to recognize because it ran so 


The foreign : 
policy of \ counter to long-cherished hopes. Even to the / 
eee present day the propagandists of Bolshevism 


speak and write of the social revolution as immi-| 


nent in all capitalistic countries. But practically they be- 


\ 
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came more and more immersed in what Lenin termed ‘‘the 
daily routine of administration and details that could not 
be avoided in the work of construction,” almost to the point 
of forgetting the world revolution. The task of propaganda 


was not forgotten, but it became vested _in_an. international 


was nou! 
Communist Party, the ‘ird International,” rp The Third 
contain ist and “‘left wing’ pecciaticty: Interna- 


groups fr rom all ove all over the world, thoughnaturally tional 


the Bols! _of of Russia. Was its most | prosperous unit — 


and Moscow-its-logical < center. The Soviet Government 

ght recognition from capitalist Governments, offered 
commercial concessions in lieu of the repudiated foreign 
debts, and even negotiated for fresh loans. Of course, 
many of the same individuals were officials in the Soviet 
Government and in the Communist International. But 
while there was inconsistency in the foreign policy of Soviet 
Russia there was not (at least in this matter) hypocrisy. 
The Bolshevist Government made no pretense of real 
friendship with capitalistic foreign nations; what it pro- 
posed to the world was an armistice rather than a lasting 
peace. ‘‘You would be glad to overthrow our régime,” 
Bolshevism said in effect, ‘‘we should be glad to overthrow 
yours. But for the moment there is a deadlock. Let us 
then be practical. Cease giving aid to counter-revolution- 
ary movements and we will cease official propaganda against 
your own tottering Governments. When either of us is in 
a position to renew the conflict, no doubt it will be re- 
newed.”’ 

Finding Europe and, still more, America increasingly 
impervious to revolutionary propaganda, Soviet Russia 
sought a more promising field in Asia. Modern Propaganda 
industrial methods are still foreign to Asia, if we in Asia 
except Japan and a few cities in China and British India, 
and the very meaning of Marxian economics is hard to ex- 
plain to the wild horsemen of the centrai Asian steppes or 
the isolated peasant villages along Chinese rivers. But 


« So called to distinguish it from Karl Marx’s First International, and the 
later Second International of orthodox modern socialism. 
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Turkey, Persia, India, and China are linked together in a 
hearty dislike of the pushing imperialism of the Western 
Powers. So the Bolsheviki, who had preached _interna- 
_ tionalism “and _class-consciousness to Europe, preached _na- 


“tional liberty to Asia, partly from a genuine dislike of eco-.. 


nomic imperialism, but partly also to embarrass the colonial, 
policy of Great Britain and France. As Russia of the Tsars 
had been among the most aggressive of colonizing Powers, 
the necessary first step to winning the confidence of Asia 
was the complete repudiation of former Russian territorial 
ambitions. Russia won at least the neutrality of Turkey by 


renouncing all claims to Constantinople, to the Straits,.or _ 


Repudia. tO. amy part of Asia Minor. To Persia, Afghan- 
tion ofim-  istan, and China, Russia surrendered all treaty 
ee at claims or rights secured by the old imperialistic 
diplomacy. Even the peoples of Asia formerly included 
within the Russian Empire, such as the Armenians, Geor- 
gians, and Tatars of the Caucasus, and the Turks and Tatars 
of Russian central Asia, were offered the new status of al- 
lies in a federal union of ‘“‘soviet republics.’”” When Russian 
armies subdued a popular revolt (as, for example, in 
Georgia) they did so in the name of the ‘‘ proletariat’’ rather 
than in the name of Russia. As a means for promoting 


their propaganda the Bolshevist leaders held conferences ~ 


where grave bearded Mohammedan chieftains had ex- 
plained to them the friendly intentions of Russian Commu- 
nism. At such a congress, held in Baku in 1920, Zinoviev, 
then head of the executive committee of the Third Inter- 
national, declared, ‘““We must educate the laboring masses 


d 


| 
| 
of the East to hatred, to the will to fight the whole eee, 


rich classes indifferently,’’ whatever their nationality= 

For the first three years of its existence (1918, 1919, and 
1920) Soviet Russia had to fight for life against rival ‘‘Gov- 
The Russian ernments”’ on Russian soil. The struggle was 
civil wars as desperate and cruel as the struggle of Jacobin 
France against royalist La Vendée and the liberal republi- 
cans of the Gironde. In-both historic cases the more radi- 
cal party, ruling by an iron dictatorship, held the capital and 
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the stronger part of the army, but was faced by an over- 
lapping series of insurrections in outlying provinces. In 
both cases the counter-revolutionary forces included the 
widest range of political creeds: reactionary nobles, a dis- 
established clergy, moderate constitutional monarchists, 
democratic republicans, particularist champions of local 
liberties, adventurers, military chiefs, disaffected politi- 
cians, and even radicals who found the existing radical rule 
too tame for their taste.t In both cases ill-timed and un- 
successful foreign intervention increased the reign of terror 
by turning the social revolution into a war of national de- 
fense. And in both cases the radical revolutionists held 
power, though at the sacrifice of much of their program, be- 
cause their opponents fought with divided aims and failed 
to reassure the peasant majority that counter-revolution 
would not endanger their hold on the land which they had 
confiscated in the earlier days of revolution. 
The strongest and most promising counter-revolutionary_—{ 
mivenont beat Sibetia for tts bags Sinena Tay Tar trom 
“the central power of Moscow and the pioneer The 
peasantry were, on the whole, more politically Siberian 
alert than those of Great Russia. The seizure 
of Siberian railroads by the Czecho-Slovak armies during 
the last months of the Great War facilitated local organiza- 
tion against the Bolshevist power. In 1918 a merger of 
anti-Bolshevist groups established a provisional Govern- 
ment at Omsk under the leadership of exiled members of 
the late Constituent Assembly. Some of the adherents of 
the Government were themselves Socialists, such as Avksen- 
tiev, head of the Social-Revolutionary group at Omsk, 
Tchernov, former President of the Constituent Assembly 
and leader of the Social Revolutionary Party at Ekate- 
rinburg, and Tchaikowsky, head of the North Russian 
Government at Archangel. Unfortunately there was fric- 
tion among the various groups of anti-Bolshevists. Some 


t Just as Robespierre suppressed the ultra-radicals "nder Hébert, so the Bol- 
sheviki adopted some of their severest measures to suppress the anarchists in 


the big towns. 
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wanted a monarchy, some a “‘bourgeois”’ republic, some a 
socialistic republic. The military men, impatient with the 
inefficiency of liberal politicians, seized the supreme power, 
selected Admiral Kolchak as dictator and ‘‘Supreme Ruler,” 
and threw into prison all who might resist their coup d'état. 

‘Themonarchist revolution in Siberia.o November, 1918 

ite as undemocratic as as the Bplsbeasslerevolaonasay 

ussia of November, 191 giz. It deprived th 
“chak dic- Omisk’' Government of its moral sanction as repre- 
\etorship senting the legitimate, elected Constituent As- 
seffibly, and it drove into the ranks of Bolshevism many 
Socialists of other factions who had no desire to overthrow 
Lenin for the sake of Kolchak. The Czecho-Slovak Na- 
tional Council protested against the new dictatorship. Ad- 
miral Kolchak seems to have been a sincere patriot of the 
type often found among military men, caring little for forms 
of government, but much for an efficient central control 
and good discipline in the army. Unfortunately he was 
surrounded by reactionaries who cared more for restoring 
the old class system — and their personal estates in particu- 
lar — than for Russia’s welfare. The peasants became dis- 
trustful, the soldiers mutinous, and the town laborers openly 
hostile. During the summer of 1919 the tide of war turned 
against Kolchak. While the Bolsheviki were advancing 
from the west, Siberia crumbled into warring factions be- 
hind the line. On February 7, 1920, the unfortunate dicta- 
tor was shot after a mutiny within his own forces. 

In 1918 Japanese and American soldiers had occupied 
Siberia to protect stores of their munitions at Vladivostok 
Japanese from falling into Bolshevist hands, to cover the 
intervention movement of the friendly Czecho-Slovaks, and 
Eastern to give the Russians support in reconstructing 

eee the ‘‘eastern front’? against Germany. Most 
of the Siberians, remembering the Russo-Japanese War, 
viewed the Japanese occupation with alarm and feared that 
Japan meant to annex northern Sakhalin and possibly the 


* The Japanese had the further pretext of avenging the murder of some of 
their fellow nationals by Russian mobs. 
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mainland around Vladivostok. Kolchak’s successors, such 
as the Cossack leader Semenov, proved incompetent for 
war on the grand scale and the conflict with the Bolsheviki 
degenerated into guerilla warfare, a mere competition in 
atrocities. The extreme eastern part of Siberia, beyond 
Lake Baikal, established a short-lived democratic Republic 
while western and central Siberia was joined once more to 
Soviet Russia. Eventually Soviet Russia reabsorbed all 
the Asiatic domain which had belonged to the old Empire. 

The provisional Government under Tchaikowsky at 
Archangel maintained itself for several months under the 
protection of a British expeditionary force. But The Arctic 
the expected rally of all North Russia against campaign 
Bolshevism did not take place. Instead, hopeless of vic- 
tory, many Russian soldiers of the Archangel Government 
deserted to the enemy. American, British, and French 
soldiers felt that nothing was being accomplished, that with 
Germany’s surrender there was no longer any good reason 
{or keeping them in that isolated corner of the Arctic shore- 
land. In September, 1919, the international army under 
British command withdrew, leaving northern Russia open 
to Bolshevist occupation. 

While Soviet Russia_reconquered _Siberia_and_ slowly 
pushed northward tothe White Sea, a separate. series of 
campaigns was carried on tothe south and south-_ The war in 
‘west. Many perilous elements in the situation oso 
endangered the security of the Soviet Government on this 
front. The frontier with Poland had not been fixed; Poland 
might take advantage of the diplomatic isolation of Russia 
to reclaim her ancient borderlands. The Ukraine, until the 
autumn of 1918 under the military protection of Germany, 
had aspirations toward nationality which would naturally 
make it hostile to any suggestion of again becoming a mere 
province of a centralized Government at Moscow. The 
Ukrainian peasants (‘‘Little Russians’”’) cherished their 
system of individual landholdings; they were less accus- 
tomed to the communal ideal than the peasants of Great 
Russia. Rumania had seized Bessarabia and would aban- 


ee 
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don it to no Russian Government. The Cossacks of the 
Black Sea region, traditionally loyal to the Tsar, might be 
counted as the natural foes of Bolshevism. The provinces 
of the Caucasus, like the provinces on the Baltic, desired to 
establish their own sovereignty apart from Russia. The 
Mohammedan tribes around the Caspian knew nothing and 
cared nothing about ‘“‘bourgeoisie,”’ ‘‘proletarian dictator- 
ships,’’ and other catchwords of distant industrial Europe. 
Amid this chaos of peoples, each with a reason for being in- 
different or hostile toward the Moscow Government, large 
fragments of the old Russian army found refuge. They 
were supported by civilian refugees of the wealthier classes 
and by French and British military missions. ¢ Duringa__— 
large part of 1919 there seemed good prospect of reconquer- 
a Wevani omar 3 BIBER Seaial ae nanan a . 
~ General Denikin, with a mixed army of veterans, vol- 
unteers, forced levies, and foreign auxiliaries, moved north- 
Denikin’s | ward toward the capital. By autumn his armies; 
fare lay within a few days’ march of the very heart 
of Soviet Russia and all the south was within his lines. But) 
Kolchak’s army had been swept back in the east and Trot- 
sky could now turn most of the Red Army to meet the ne 
peril from the south. Denikin, moreover, had failed to con- 
solidate as he went. The whole Ukraine seethed with dis- 
content, caused in part by the arrogance of Russian officers 
and landlords who thought that the old days of Tsarism had 
returned at last, and in part by the fear that a royalist 
restoration would endanger the peasants’ hold on the land, | \ 
and might be even less favorably inclined toward Ukrainian | | 
nationalism than the Communist Republic. Bands of ’/ 
peasants ravaged the country, cutting Denikin’s lines of | 
communication. Denikin’s advance ended in sudden and | 
Wrangel’s Spectacular collapse. General Wrangel, who | 
failure succeeded him in command, was reduced to the 
defensive, holding only the region near the Crimea. By a 
“second Crimean war”’ in 1920 the Red Army overwhelmed 
Wrangel’s last defenses. Fortunately retreat oversea was _/ 
still possible with the aid of Allied ships on the Black Sea. 
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Wrangel’s army and thousands of civilian refugees, includ- 
ing many of the old Russian aristocracy, were safely trans- 
ported to Constantinople, where they lived for years on 
alien charity in the bitterness of indefinite exile. 

Less important than Kolchak’s pan-Siberian movement 
or Denikin’s temporary conquest of the southern steppes, 
Yudenich’s campaign of the Baltic is an inter- yudenich 
esting minor chapter of the revolutionary wars. and the 
In 1919 General Yudenich, with British support, ze 
tried to organize a provisional Northwestern on ane 
Government and launch an attack on Petrograd. The hope 
for the movement was the hostility between Soviet Russia 
and Esthonia, a tiny democratic republic carved out of the 
Baltic provinces of the former Russian Empire. Esthonia, 
lying near Petrograd, formed a convenient base of opera- 
tions against that city, no longer a Russian capital, but still 
the most important seaport and one of the main centers of 
Bolshevist power. But the Yudenich campaign came to 
nothing. The Esthonians, bent on national independence, 
quarreled with the Russian royalists, bent on restoring the 
old Empire, and made their own peace with Soviet Russia. 
Yudenich and his officers proved quite as incompetent as 
the officers of Denikin’s army. Had Petrograd fallen the 
loss of prestige to the Soviet-Goyernment might hay 


eo 


i thave shaken 


its grip on all Russia; the sical 
the-contrary effect “of taking” éVvism seem invincible. 
‘on its own soil. aki balt rey Mea Seri 

—Tira sense Soviet Russia may boast of having been “at 
war’? on various occasions with Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey, Great Britain, France, Japan, and ty. Russo- 

the United States of America, to make no men- Polish War 

tion of the Czecho-Slovak legionaries in Siberia Ween 

and the many border States of the Baltic, Black Sea and 
Caucasus regions. Apologists of Bolshevism have in- 

deed often contended that, whatever failures may have 

been the lot of Russia under the new régime, she has main- 
tained her institutions in face of the hostility of the ‘‘ whole 
capitalist world.” Buta distinction must be made. The 
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“war”? between Soviet Russia and the greater Powers was 
of the most informal and irregular sort, a half-hearted mili- 
tary intervention with the purpose of enabling more con- 
servative Russian parties to reconquer their own land from 
the Bolsheviki. All of these efforts failed, but they failed 
because they did not succeed in rallying the mass of the Rus- 
sian people to the counter-revolutionary cause; in a word, 
they were not international wars but subsidized civil war. 
The conflict with Poland was foreign war in the strict sense 
of the word, a national struggle over disputed territory, 
straining the resources of both belligerents and terminating 
in a formal treaty of peace. 

Poland’s western frontiers had been defined (subject to 
later plebiscites) in the Treaty of Versailles. Poland’s 


The eastern boundary was left unmarked, facing a 
frontier broad ‘‘no man’s land”’ of Lithuanians, White 
problem and e 5 , Pai 

Polish Russians, Little Russians (Ukrainians), and 


ambitions Poles. Historically this disputed zone had been 
part of the united Commonwealth of Poland-Lithuania. 
Later it was Russia’s share of the eighteenth-century par- 
titions of Poland. A frontier drawn across it anywhere 
would have left Polish landlords, Little Russian peasants, 
and Jewish merchants on both sides of the boundary. -Asa— 


_ provisional settlement, the Entent ed=a—% 
_Trontier (the so-called Curzon i i distric 


Polish majority, So Se 


Statese— But rolane ‘would not sacrifice, even temporarily, 
‘districts which had once been her own and which still con- 
tained large Polish minorities. Simple annexation of Lithu- 
ania and Ukrainian Russia was out of the question, but the 
Polish Government hoped that fear of Bolshevism might 
induce Lithuania and the Ukraine to enter into some form 
of federal union, or at least intimate alliance, with the 
Polish Republic. Lithuania failed to respond and remained 
neutral during the ensuing conflict, even permitting — what 
indeed she could hardly have prevented — the passage of 
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Bolshevist forces across her territory. But Petliura in the 
Ukraine consented to a Polish alliance and Polish armies 
advanced by May to the Ukrainian capital of Kiev. 

In spite of having to carry on war in the south against 
Wrangel and to tread out the last embers of resistance in 
Siberia, Soviet Russia had armies to spare for p,..:4 

’ the war in the west. The struggle with Poland, invades 
Russia’s immemorial rival, appealed-to-many~ cane 
Russians on national. grounds who would not have re- 


_sponded-to-anry appeal to ght forthe cause of international 
Socialism. Royalist generals_offered. theirtechnical. serve... 
icesto the Redamms. Indeed to continue civil war against 
the Soviet Government seemed dangerously akin to treason 
in the face of a foreign foe. During the summer of 1920 
Russia reconquered_almost the whole of the Ukraine, i> 
yaded Lithuania and Galicia, and even threatened Warsaw a 

_itself —In the north the Russian advance swept so far west" 
ward that cannon could be heard by peasants in the German 
province of East Prussia. Would Germany be tempted to 
seize this opportunity to unite with Russia in the final over- 
throw of Poland? France feared that such would be the re- 
sult of contact between the Bolshevist armies and German 
territory, and hastened to send munitions and military ad- 
visers to help her Polish allies. But Germany remained 
quiescent, fearing that the effect of a Bolshevist victory 
might precipitate a class war in her own land, an event even 
more to be dreaded than a triumph for Polish nationalism. 

Soviet Russia now felt able to dictate terms. The Rus- 
sian proposals laid little stress on the frontier question, offer- 


and bourgeoisie. But in Poland at least national sentiment 
was stronger than class jealousy. Without important ex- 
ception the nation bent all energies to the task of national 
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defense. A new coalition cabinet under Premier Witos 
conciliated hostile factions. President Pilsudski, himself a 
military man, ably directed the military efforts of his coun- 
trymen, aided by the advice of General Weygand of the 
French army. In spite of some delay at the port of Danzig, 
where the local German population was hostile to the Poles, 
munitions were rushed to the aid of beleaguered Warsaw. 
But at the crucial moment the sound strategic advice of 
General Weygand and his aides was probably of more avail 
to Poland than any other moral or material aid offered by 
friendly Powers. The Russians were guilty of the same 
error that the Poles had made in the first phase of the war, 
advancing too rapidly with an inadequate force and in- 
sufficient support behind the front line. Taking advantage 
of this error, the Poles struck well-directed blows at the ex- 
tremities of the Russian line, thus forcing a general retreat. 
The battles of August, 1920, cost Russia a hundred thou- 
sand prisoners of war, and in September Poland assumed 
the offensive and forced the Russians back across the dis- 
puted borderlands. On October 12th Soviet Russia agreed 
to armistice terms acceptable to Poland, terms later em- 
bodied in the Treaty of Riga (March 18, 1921). 

___ By-treaties concluded in 1920 with the five Baltic Re- 
publics of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland~ 
‘nee definitely_ established for the first time since the — 
Dopaiary, d Tevolution of 1917. The Treaty of Dorpat 

granted to Finland not only her historic fron- 
tiers as they were in the old Grand Duchy of the Tsars, but 
added the port of Pechenga, thus opening for the northern 
republic a window on the Arctic Sea. But the district of 
Karelia, Finnish by race though historically a part of Rus- 
sia, remained under Russian rule with the concession of lo- 
cal autonomy. Esthonia and Latvia obtained frontiers 
corresponding closely to their ethnic limits. Lithuania was 
separated from Soviet Russia by a narrow corridor of Polish 
territory. The new eastern frontier of Poland, running 
north and south in an approximately straight line, from the 
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eastern extremity of Galicia to the Dvina River, included 
most of the debatable borderlands of mixed Polish and non- 
Polish population. Russia still refused to recognize Ru- 
mania’s annexation of Bessarabia, thus leaving unsettled 
one part of the southwestern frontier. But Rumania’s pos-+ 
session was in fact undisturbed. The Ukraine, no longer 
supported by Polish armies and French munitions of war, 
was easily reunited with Russia as a federal member of the 
Union of Soviet Republics. 
_ The menace to western Europe of a Bolshevist invasion 
of Poland called forth much diplomatic correspondence 
among the western Powers. The position of The “Colby 
France was that by its very nature the Soviet Doctrine’ 
Government was hostile to all other existing Governments 
and should never be recognized; that Poland and all other 
nations on Russia’s frontier should be recognized and sup- 
ported so long as they kept themselves free from Bolshe- 
vist infection and helped form a ‘‘sanitary cordon”’ around 
Soviet Russia. The attitude of the British Government 
was less clear-cut. Lloyd George disliked the Bolsheviki, 
‘hose chariot is drawn by Plunder and Terror,” but he 
desired to restore commercial relations with Russia and 
he strongly mistrusted imperialistic ambitions in Poland. 
England therefore held aloof and sent no such aid to Poland 
as had France. The Italian Government, curious as to 
the attitude taken by the Americans, requested an official 
statement from the United States. Secretary of State 
Colby, speaking on behalf of President Wilson, replied to 
the Italian query August 10, 1920. This highly important 
\ state paper defined what was to be the American policy for 
\several years tocome. Secretary Colby gave as reasons for 
not recognizing the Soviet Government, firstly, “That the 
present rulers of Russia do not rule by the will or the con- 
gent of any considerable proportion of the Russian people”’ ; 
and, secondly, ‘‘the existing régime in Russia is based upon 
the negation of every principle of honor and good faith, and 
every usage and convention, underlying the whole structure 
of international law,’”’ with the consequent probability that 
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in spite of assurances and guarantees ‘‘the diplomatic serv- 
ice of the Bolshevist Government would become a channel 
for intrigues and the propaganda of revolt’’ against what- 
ever nation was rash enough to have dealings with it. On 
the other hand, the United States refused recognition to the 
new States carved out of former Russian territory, ‘“‘with 
the exception of Finland proper, ethnic Poland, and such 
territory as may by agreement form a part of the Armenian 
State’’; not that the small republics of the Baltic and the 
Caucasus were ineligible to nationhood, but that their 
status should be determined in friendly agreement with 
Russia and not prejudged at a moment when Russia was 
subject to a passing tyranny. 

Republican France, assailed in 1792 by the “‘confederate 
kings’’ of German Europe, had made terror the order of the 
The Reign day so that France, willing or unwilling, would 
of Terror —_ be forced to maintain a united front against the 
foreign peril. Socialist Russia under similar circumstances 
resorted to the same cruel defense. In both cases the Reign __ 
of Terror, strictly speaking, was but a-peculiarly drastic j 

kind of martial law, treating all political opposition as trea- q 
son punishable by death. But even without foreign inter- ~ 
vention there would have been violent and atrocious deeds 
in the course of the French and Russian revolutions, and 
popular usage lumps together under the name of the Terror 
y all the cruelties of revolution. Used in this broader sense 
ee may distinguish three eos of the Terror: (1) the 
| ‘atrocities of the civil war; (2) ‘‘mass terrorism,” or the ac- 
tion of mobs; (3) the legal and official prosecution of indi- 
viduals who by class affiliation or political opinion were op- 
posed to the existing order. 

: Of the civil wars we have already spoken. Civil war, 
especially when it is class conflict, is the cruelest type of 
Atrocities of War. It brings the battle into each neighbor- 
the Russian hood instead of keeping it safely cooped within 
battle-field : Ge A P 

a definite ‘‘war zone.’”’ The belligerent is con- 
sidered a traitor and the would-be neutral suspected as a 
spy. The Bolshevist leaders were fighting with ropes — 


pee 
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around their necks; they knew that a victorious royalist... 


“general eral would. ARRAS have.them. hanged as traitors. Ex-. 
_pecting | no mercy, they showed none. Both the “ red’’ 
revolutionists and the ‘ “white” counter-revolutionists made 


ra regular Practice of shooting the officers whom they cap- 


ip oe a 


istment_in. ‘the ‘Victorious army ‘or immediate execution. 
Partisan bands, calling themselves “red,” ‘white,’ or 
“‘ereen”’ (i.e., of the peasants’ parties), but in truth under 
no real discipline, committed the worst excesses. In the 
Ukraine armed bands butchered at least 120,000 Jews, 
mostly unarmed civilians." 

On several occasions and for various reasons the mob 
rose, inflamed by hate or fear, to attack the propertied 
classes. During the first phase of the revolution, Mass 
before the Bolsheviki had assumed power, two rene 
types of mob action were common: the pillage of landlords’ — 


estates and the murder of unpopular army-and navy officers. 


Naturally the seizure of land by the peasants in 1917 did 
not proceed altogether peaceably. The central authority 
in Petrograd had not yet been able to turn attention to the 
orderly division of the land by legislation and many peas- 
ants, unwilling to wait, burned down the chateau of their 
landlord and chased him off the estate before seizing his 
lands for themselves. Mutinous sailors in the Baltic 
drowned their commanders under the ice, soldiers in the 
trenches shot their officers in the back, Bolshevist regiments 
massacred young cadets in the military training schools. 
The Bolshevist régime brought two other forms of mass 
terrorism. The peasants refused to surrender their good 
grain and meat for the worthless paper money offered 


‘them. The cities, centers of Bolshevist sentiment, were 
| starving. To combat this situation the town soviets or- 


ganized raids on the neighboring countryside, seizing the 
crops and shooting down all the farmers who tried to resist 
the measures of confiscation. The Bolsheviki also tried to 


t For the whole horrible story, abundantly documented, see Elias Heifetz, 
The Slaughter of the Jews in the Ukraine in 191g (1921). 
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carry the class conflict into the rural districts by stirring 
up the landless poor against the wealthy peasants (the 
“kulaks”’ or ‘‘tight-fisted ones’’). 

As the elections for the Constituent Assembly had shown, 
the largest Russian party was the Social Revolutionary. 
The This party had very little unity, including all 
doen phases of radical thought from a mild evolution- 
Revolution- ary liberalism to the verge of anarchism. Some ~ 
aries in 1918 Of its leaders joined the counter-revolutionary 
army of Kolchak, others rallied to Bolshevism as the only 
visible alternative to a monarchical restoration, a few at- 
tempted to overthrow the Bolshevist régime by assassi- 
nating its chief leaders, a policy which brought down on 
the whole party the vengeance of the Moscow authorities. 
The Social Revolutionaries had two main grievances against 
Bolshevism: the surrender to Germany at Brest-Litovsk 


~ and the undemocratic communist t dictatorship. The pro- 
“test of the fanatical section of the party against the sur- 
render to Germany was the assassination of the German 
ambassadors to Soviet Russia and to the Ukraine; their 
protest against the dictatorship was the assassination of two 
Soviet officials and the attempt to kill Lenin. In retalia- 
tion for these crimes several thousand prisoners and host- 
ages were shot by order of the municipal Soviets and many 
others killed by the mob. 
The legal agency of the Terror bore the formidable name 
of the All-Russian Extraordinary Commission for Combat- 
ing Counter-Revolution, Profiteering, and Sabo 
tage; more briefly the Chresvaicheka, or Cheka. 
This revolutionary tribunal enjoyed the powers and em- 
ployed the methods of the old secret police (‘‘Third Sec- 
tion”) of the Tsardom. It employed many spies, including 
a few who had learned the art under the old régime, but had 
changed their principles to keep their career. Any person 
of the propertied classes or known to belong to any political 
party but the Bolshevist might be arrested and imprisoned 
on suspicion, detained for months in prison without trial, 
and then suddenly dismissed to freedom without explana- 


The Cheka 
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tion or placed before a firing squad as a “‘counter-revolu- 
tionary.”’ The most indefensible method employed by the 
Cheka was the custom of seizing relatives of a suspected 
person as hostages for his good behavior. Many were shot 
whose only offense was relationship to an officer in the 
counter-revolutionary armies. During 1918 and 1919 the 
Cheka formally ordered the execution of about ten thou- 
sand persons.‘ After 1920 the number of executions rap- 
idly decreased, and in 1922 the powers of the Cheka were 
transferred to the ordinary organs of Government. By no 
means all of the victims of the Cheka were executed for their 
political views and activities. Dishonest and grafting offi- 
cials suffered the same fate as political heretics, for they, 
too, were ‘‘sabotaging the revolution.” To the protests of 
foreign nations the Soviet authorities flung the angry retort 
that the ‘‘white’’ armies had been guilty of greater cruelties 
than the ‘‘red,”’ and that Russian society was a state of war 
in which avowed political opponents could be rightly pun- 
ished as enemies. 

The Bolshevist régime had in fact much in common with 


M other competent dictatorships. Its.strongest.side.was that— 


it really governed. Certainly the Tsar had \ 

nn” St = be and The iron 
never been better obeyed; the provisional Re- discipline 
public never half so well. Visitors to Soviet oF He 
Russia, even in the days of civil war, remarked 
the orderliness of the streets and the efficient repression of 
private crimes. Carlyle and other admirers of “‘strong 
government’? would have found much to commend in 
Lenin’s Russia as well as in Mussolini’s Italy. The Bolshe- 
viki had agitated for the abolition of the death penalty in 
the army during the war with Germany; they restored it in 
the Red army of the Russian civil wars. Although they 
were the party of the “proletariat” and aimed above all at 


: The newspaper report of 1922 that the Cheka admitted putting to death 
nearly two million persons is, of course, a ridiculous overstatement, like many 
other accounts of the atrocities of the Terror. But we must probably add to the 
13,000 official executions from 1918 to 1922, an indefinite number of unrecorded 
executions and lynchings. Estimates of the total death list of the revolution 
vary so widely as to be almost useless. 
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the emancipation of labor, they did not hesitate to- um 4 
Compulsory compulsory, service-in- the factory as well asin 
lees the army, to punish by imprisonment work workmen 
who went on strike, and to demand, as a sift to’ the re revolu- 
tion, excess hours of labor beyond the legal working ay. 
English observers, such as Bertrand Russell; H. N. Brails- ~~ 
ford, and H. G. Wells, have written of the “‘ Puritan”’ color- 
ing of Soviet Russia, stressing the simple lives of the rulers, 
their ruthless insistence on hard work, their fanatic devo- 
tion to a creed (the Gospel according to Karl Marx), their 
indifference to such peace-time luxuries as individual free- 
dom, comfort, and happiness. To the iron rigidity of Bol- 
shevist rule we owe the curious fact that some English and 
American business men who had no sympathy with com- 
munism spoke with respect of the Soviet Government and 
even ventured the opinion that its stern discipline might be 
the very thing needed by the shiftless Russian peasantry,? 
whereas liberal Socialists such as Karl Katusky in Germany, 
Ramsay MacDonald in England, and John Spargo in Amer- 
ica could hardly find terms strong enough to brand its 
undemocratic character. Many were surprised to discover 
that American anarchists, such as Emma Goldman, ex- 
pressed vehement dislike of Russian conditions, forgetting 
that to the genuine anarchist Soviet Russia was the worst 
government on earth, since it had the least respect for any 
form of individual liberty. 

“Bolsheviki” is a Russian term meaning ‘majority,’ 
and came into being at a conference of the Russian Social 
The Democratic Party, held in London in 1903, when 
fe the more radical wing had a slight majority 

over the more moderate element. This confer- 
ence then broke into the two divisions of the ‘‘ Bolsheviki,” 
led by Lenin, and the Mensheviki which followed the ideals 


t H. N. Brailsford, though a Liberal, has some sympathy with this viewpoint. 
“The negative, wrecking peasant tendency was repressed, and the more posi- 
tive creative instincts of the civilized urban artisan gained the upper hand. 
They could triumph only by a firm dictatorship, and it is essentially a dictator- 
ship of the urban proletariat over the backward countryside.” (The Russian 
Workers’ Republic (1921), p. 250.) 
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of Plekhanov. When Lenin came to power in 1919, it was 
not in his eyes the triumph of a section of the Socialist Party 
so much as the final realization of genuine communism, and 
his supporters formed the Communist Party. The eco- 
nomic aims of the Communists are simply those of orthodox 
Marxian socialism, the collective ownership of the principal 
means of production and distribution, and should not be 
confused with the Utopian ‘“‘communism”’ of Fourier and 
Saint-Simon or with the rebellion of the Paris ‘‘commune”’ 
in 1871. It is a pity that the same word has been used in 
three different senses in the history of socialist thought! 
The reason why Communist was employed rather than 
Socialist as the name for the new dominant party was in 
order to distinguish the militant, disciplined, dictatorial 
socialism of Lenin and the Third International from the 
milder, more democratic socialism which refused to accept 
the dogma of the ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat.” The 
Bolshevist or Communist Party in Russia is a fact of much 
greater importance than any clause in the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, for the whole machinery of the Constitution was de- 
liberately and avowedly framed to keep the Communists in 
power until the work of the revolution was complete. 

- The number of active members of the Communist Party 
is commonly stated at 600,000, although this number seems 
to include many who are on the “waiting list’’ Gideon's 
and are not yet fully trusted members. Very band 
often the statement is made that ‘‘600,000 Communists 
rule 130,000,000 Russians,’’ with the implication that Bol- 
shevism has the support of only about one Russian in two 
hundred. The statement is true, but the implication is not. 
The Communist Party does not, like the American Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties, consist of all who are willing 
to support it at the polls. It is a selected group of veteran 
revolutionists and their trained disciples, and membership 
is a privilege won with difficulty and lost by the least sus- 
picion of disloyal doubt. Men have been dismissed from 
membership for attending church service, for loose conduct 
in private life, for slackness in propagandist zeal, for ineffi- 
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ciency, for criticism of the party policy, for having too many 
“bourgeois” associations. Now and then there is a re- 
vision of membership for the purpose of weeding out oppor- 
tunists who joined the party to help them to a political 
career... Membership carries with it no privilege but a 
share in political power and it imposes heavy obligations. 
Revolutionary tribunals are apt to punish with special 
severity a crime committed by a Communist. Commun- 
ists are always at the disposal of the Soviet Government 
and must be ready to put aside their private affairs for any 
assignment of duty. The Communists speak of them- 
selves as the ‘“‘shock troops”’ of the proletarian revolution. 
Most of the Communist leaders are themselves ‘‘bour- 
geois’’ by origin because it was rare in Tsarist Russian for a 
workingman or peasant to have sufficient education to make 
him a leader of any movement. But the rank and file of 
the party and the voting strength of its sympathizers are 
mainly of the factory workers in the towns. This class is 
therefore favored in the voting arrangements. But the 
treatment accorded to laborers who go on strikes or other- 
wise impede the smooth operation of the Soviet régime 
shows that what is called the ‘dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat’’ might be better phrased as “‘dictatorship by the Com- 
munist Party in the supposed interests of the proletariat.” 
Soviet Russia is the one important nation in the world in 
‘which the same political faction has held office continuously 
gidiiis since 1917. This does not imply that there have 
Communists been no changes of policy or of public sentiment, 
ened but merely that such changes have not found 
expression in victories or defeats at the polls. 

The Communist monopoly of political power is safeguarded 


in five ways.._Three-of these methods are embodied in the ~ 


constitution: (1) the disfranchisement of the propertied 
classes and other social groups apt to be counter-revolution- 


aryin opinion ; (2) the greater proportionate representation. 


of the cities, centers of Communist sentiment, as opposed to 


¥ I The men whom Lenin termed the “‘radishes’’; red outside but white at 
eart. 
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_the rural districts; (3) the employment of indirect instead of _ 


irect election for the central ¢ governing bodies. The other 


netiain eel 


—twomethods are extra- constitutional an an nd find their ‘ir sanction. 
\in_revolutionary_policy rather than in! in. legal | cal forms: _(1) the 


‘quashing of local elections which re return active. opponents . 


of Government rs(2) 1 the denial to_hostile-politieal-parties_of 


all means of car carrying on propaganda by the printed word or 


by pubic Rene: rinting is practically a public monop- 
oly, and hostile newspapers have found their supplies of print 


paper and of advertising cut off. “A very few non-Bolshevist 
papers have appeared, but in every case these have repre- 
sented other revolutionary parties whose views in the main 
agreed with those of the Bolsheviki. On the other hand, 


ness in criticizing details Or pirbkeponcy. On c ques ate) 

of public meetings Lenin I: laid down the maxim that “ Every 
responsible workman understands at once that it would be 
quite wrong to give the extortioners liberty to hold meetings 
in this present situation, when they are resisting attempts 
to overthrow them, and defending their privileges.’’ With 
every avenue of peaceful persuasion cut off, the opposition 
parties have either attempted resistance by force of arms 
or have surrendered to Bolshevism, taking no part in poli- 
tics or contenting themselves with the election of a few 
‘“‘non-party’’ delegates to the soviets. 

The franchise in Russia is on a strictly class basis, though 
its restrictions are in marked contrast to those of other 
sa The _ world | has known m The 

eeroperty ual E : franchise 
Pe ila ing Neale property disqualifica- 
L10Uswed he right to vote and be elected to office 18 possesse 
by Russians without restriction of sex, religion or national 
origin who are eighteen years of age and engaged in socially 
useful labor. Specifically disfranchised are the following 


the Communists themselves write with remarkable fraik-— 


be 


classes: (1) persons employing labor to increase their profits; 


(2) persons who live on unearned_incomes; (3) persons en- 
gaged in private trade; (4) . clergy.of all denominations, and — 


t Including soldiers in the Red Army and laborers too old to work. 
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members of the former police or of the .¢ Romanov famil = 
(5) criminals and the insafie. The old aristocracy and the 
old middle class are thus totally excluded from citizenship, 
except such individuals as, having surrendered their pro- 
perty, accepted labor (either manual or intellectual) in some 
occupation approved by the authorities... 

The structure of government erected by the constitution 
is very complicated because of the elaborate machinery of 
The local indirect election by which the Eee authorities 
soviets are selected. The unit or “‘c -, 
ture is the local Council.or-Sewietes’The co’ composition of these 
Soviets varies considerably with local conditions. In the 
country the matter is relatively simple; as nearly every one 
is a farmer or farm laborer the old village commune or mir 
becomes an electoral unit for the local Soviet. Inthe towns 

there has been. some attempt to represent the working class— 
_-by units of occupation in.place.of merely geographic units 


merase 


‘of residence, ~ At an election in Moscow in the early days 
of Soviet rule, workshops and factories sent one delegate for 
each 500 employees (or fraction of more than 200), estab- 
lishments employing less than 200 workers being rats Sit 
into larger units for electoral purposes.* sides th 
_cupational groups of voters, a few othe peel gaia were. 
“selected by wards (apparently. to represent. the working- 
-class consumer), by~trades_unions,~and_by. revolutionary 
party groups. This Soviet had 803 members, a regular _ 
“municipal Congress in itself. Of course most urban Soviets 
are much smaller. In theory the local Soviet is very power- 
ful, as it controls both the legislative and the executive ~~ 
power and may make whatever experiments in local. admin-_ 
istration the” central Government is willing to sanction... 
ut the veto power of provincial and national authoritiesis- 
freely_used, e even to the f frequent < quashit ing of of ng of local elections, 


and the economic functions of government, whic cquire 


ad added importance in a Socialist Staté, are actually admin- 


meee, 
err iers ee 


* R. W. Postgate, The Bolshevik Theory (1920), chapter x1. This chapter also 
includes an admirably lucid exposition of the relation of the local Soviets to the 
larger units of government. 
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istered from Moscow by a a powerful bureaucracy of boards rds ff 
and councils. In ‘practice tl the local Soviets are chiefly useful 


as a means of ventilating local grievances and as agencies | 
for carrying into effect the decrees of the Moscow authori- 
ties. For executive purposes the Soviet selects an executive 
committee, responsible to it; as an electoral unit it ch 
delegates to higher Congresses of Soviets and recalls Uleri aaa 
‘when no longer s satisfied with their conduct. 

netcounty village Soviets send delegates to a Rural 
(Volost) Congress. The Rural Congresses send delegates 
to a County (Uyezd) Congress, at the rate of one 
delegate to each thousand inhabitants. The ees a; 
County Congress sends delegates to the Re- Congresses 
gional (Oblast) Congress, at the rate of one to roe 
each 25,000 inhabitants. The Rural Congress, 
in addition to sending representatives to the County Con- 
gress, chooses also members of the Provincial (Gubernia) 
Congress, one delegate to each 10,000 inhabitants. The 
Rural Congress and the County Congress represent only 
the peasant villages and country towns; but the For the 
Urban Soviets send delegates directly to the eens 
Regional Congress (one to each 5000 voters) and to the 
Provincial Congress (one to each 2000 voters). Thus both 
the Regional Congress and the Provincial Congress contain 
both urban and rural delegates, but the towns are repre- 
sented in proportion to the number of voters, while the 
countryside is represented in proportion to five times that 
number of inhabitants. 

The central organization of the. Russian. Socialist Eeder=- 

ated Soviet Republic is the AIR 
This This bo y apparently embodies the “sover- 0 ay | 
eiznty” of the nation. It contains one delegate Russian | 
to each 25,000 voters chosen by the Urban So- Sete a 
viets and one delegate to each 125,000 inhabi- \ 
tants from the Provincial Soviets, representing both town | 
and country. ~The authority of the All-Russian Congress 


t This is a simplified picture of the mechanism of government. There area 
few Red army and Cossack delegates, in addition to the urban and rural work- 
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of Soviets i unlimited. The whole field of civil 

and criminal legislation is open to it and all executive 

branches of the Government t are ‘responsible to it... But the | 

All- -Rusgian Congress is so ‘so vast and unwieldy a body that 
catia 

The Cent |: [. its chief _power is is ‘the s selection of an All-Russian 


Central: ‘Committee of not more t 

two _hundred..members.—.\.The Congress is in 
session kc a year. In the intervals between its sessions 
its powers, legislative as well as executive, are vested in the 
Central Executive Committee. 

We are not yet at the top of the hierarchy. The All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee entrusts the details 
The of administration to a Council of People’s Com- 
executive missars, each in charge of a department of Gov- 
ais ernment. The Council of Commissars corre- 
sponds very closely to the ordinary cabinet or ministry of a 
parliamentary régime. Seventeen sections of the adminis- 
tration were created in the constitution, such as Foreign 
Affairs, Justice, Education, Finance, Agriculture, and the 
like. The need of stimulating production has since given 
rise to “Government trusts,” administrative. units-in-charge— 
"of coordinating effort in some particular branch. of Trade cee 
e: ad ‘These economic agencies are, however, 

closely fer up with the Council of Commissars which re- 

_ mains a really important engine of executive power. There 

The men at is, strictly speaking, no President of the Re- 

arertop public, though this term is sometimes applied to 

‘the Chairman of the Central Executive Committee, a posi- 

/ tion long held by a kindly, simple Russian peasant named 

Kalenin. Lenin, as President of the Council of Commis- 
sars, enjoyed far more real power, though even had he held 

no public office at all he would have been the most powerful 

man in Russia as leader of the Communist Party. Other 
outstanding personalities who have held office in the Council 

of Commissars were Leon Trotsky, organizer of the Red 


ers. In certain cases County and Regional Congresses may send delegates to 
the All-Russian Congress. The full text of the original constitution has been 
printed many times in English; for example, in Inter:ctional Conciliation pam- 
gee 136. 


Executive 
Committe 
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army and Commissar for the army and navy until he was 
forced from office for criticizing the tactics of some of his 
colleagues; Leonid Krassin, the level-headed Commissar 
for Foreign Trade; George Tchitcherin, a Russian of aristo-_ 
_ cratic-birth.and_ considerable edueation,_in charge of For: 


strangely transformed into a competent organizer of 
broken-down railways; and such faithful party workers as 
“Rykov, Stalin, Kamenev. The death of Lenin deprived 
the revolution of personal leadership, since his time politi- 
cal power has been shared by half a dozen Communist 
leaders of approximately equal standing in party councils. 
An analysis of the constitution makes it plain why the 
olshevist Party can never be dislodged from power save 

by another revolution or (more probably) by How the 
the growth of dissension within the party. The dice are 
franchise disqualifications eliminate from the against the 
‘start~all non-socialist parties. The “peasant Pesant 

~ vote, which on any democratic basis would rule Russia 
through sheer force of numbers, is handicapped in three 
ways: (1) The basis of representation is different, although 
it is unfair to say, as do half the writers on the subject, that 
the townsman has for that reason alone five times the voting 
power of the peasant, since the proportion is rather five 
rural inhabitants to one urban voter. Assuming that two 
fifths of the population are allowed to vote (children and 
the propertied classes being the only large disfranchised 
groups) this would give the urban voter twice the power of 
the peasant. But the urban voter has two other advan- 
tages. (2) He is represented doubly, because the All- 
Russian Congress includes delegates from the Urban Soviets 
and from the Provincial Soviets, and the latter are com- 
posed of both urban and rural delegates. (3) He is repre- 
sented more directly. From the Moscow worker to the 
Commissar there are four stages of indirect election: work- 
shop — Urban Soviet — All-Russian Congress — Execu- 
tive Committee — Commissars; or five, if the indirect repre- 


a 
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sentation through the Provincial Congress be considered. 
From the peasant to the Commissar there are szx stages 
of indirect election: village — village Soviet — Rural Con- 
gress — Provincial Congress — All-Russian Congress — 
Executive Committee — Commissars. Similarly in the 
Regional Congress, the townsman votes at two removes, 
through his Urban Soviet; the villager at four removes, 
through village Soviet-Rural Congress — County Con- 
gress. All in all, the townsman, in addition to his better 
education and more efficient organization, has probably ten 
times the political power of the peasant. The peasant does 
not seem to mind his virtual disfranchisement as much as 
might be expected. Under the Tsar he had little or no 
political power and his interest in events outside the village 
is still very slight. 

Obviously the Russian system of government is at the 
opposite pole from democracy. That is not condemnation; 
re it is analysis. Many people admit that they do 
system in not like democracy, among them the present 
Eve pblitic’ rulers of Russia.t This being granted, the ques- 

tion remains what features of sovietism are 
of special interest to other countries. The system of dis- 
franchising the propertied classes is unique; it is open to the 
objection of excluding from power many highly intelligent 
persons; in other words, it creates neither democracy nor 
aristocracy. The system of indirect elections contrasts 
markedly with the American Constitution, with its direct 
popular election of Congress and (at one nominal remove) 
of the President. But indirect voting has been used in 
many countries and is perhaps well adapted to very back- 
ward and illiterate populations who are better competent to 
judge the qualifications of a neighbor than of some distant 
politician whom they have never seen. In making party 
nominations, which is really an important part of the act of 
election, the United States still makes use of indirect elec- 


* Lenin declared to the Third International Congress: ‘‘We understand by 
the words ‘Dictatorship of the Proletariat’ what is actually the dictatorship of 
its determined and conscious minority.” 
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tion through party conventions, local, state, and national. 
The gerrymandering which gives extra weight to the radical 
urban vote as opposed to the rural simply reverses the situ- 
ation which existed in England till 1832, in Prussia till 1919, 
and in some parts of New England to-day, where the rela- 
tively conservative country districts are represented out of 
proportion to their population.t | The most discussed inno- 
vation of the Soviets is occupational representation, voting 
by industries and workshops instead of by wards and elec- 
tion districts. But the principle of occupational represen- 
tation is not logically carried out in the Russian system. 
The higher Congresses of Soviets, and especially the All- 
Russian Congress, are as purely territorial in their basis of 
election as American legislatures and Congress. Only in 
the local Urban Soviets is much use made of the occupa- 
tional principle. Nor is the innovation wholly 9. upa- 
original; on the contrary, the whole representa- tional rep- 
tive idea arose in the Middle Ages as a represen- iat goa 
tation of classes — ‘Estates’ — rather than of localities. 
The exclusively territorial basis of representation came in 
with modern democracy, which ignores classes. Possibly in 
some form the occupational franchise may find place in more 
democratic political systems than the Russian as a cor- 
rection to the present exclusive emphasis on place of resi- 
dence, unless indeed a third type of representation, the so- 
called “proportional representation”’ or grouping by party 
opinion, supplants both methods. The future of the Soviet 
system is wholly a matter of speculation, though it may 
evolve towards democracy if the peasants acquire political 
ambition with their growing education. 

In 1922 the civil iminal laws enacted during the 
earlier years of the revolution were codified. The civil law 
is not vastly different from other codes of con- The Russian 
tinental Europe and most of its provisions find legal ye 
parallels in “capitalist” legislation. Absolute title to real 
estate is not recognized as the land, including mineral 


: The equal representation of states of different population in our Senate is 
not a parallel case, as no class interests are involved. 
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rights, is in theory a public monopoly. Inheritance rights 


ee are limited toa small sum. -Marriage is a purely 
Civil law 


» civil procedure and divorce may be secured at 
the will of either, farty. “Personal property rights, of the 
limited sort “permitted ‘by law, are safeguarded. _Labor is _ 
_assured the eight-hour day (though wide exceptions are 
recognized in case of public need), and protected by careful 
factory regulations. The criminal law makes a sharper 
break with the past, and is perhaps open to more criticism. 
There is a long list of ‘‘counter-revolutionary” crimes, so | 
Gaminal vaguely defined as to enable the authorities to 
law prosecute any one whom they consider danger- 
ous. Forced labor is the usual penalty for offenses. The 
death penalty is freely employed for political offenses, but 
exile from Russia is perhaps more common. Im _ Imprisonment, —_ 
not to exceed ten-years, is a frequent _penalty. Minor ot- 
fenses may be met witha fine, loss of civil rights, or merely 
with public censure. For the administration_of justice— 
The Courts \ there is a hierarchy © of People’s Courts, localand 
provincial, rising to. the Supreme Court.. Public 

prosecutors and defenders are provided. Judges are aided 
in important cases by jurors. Judges, jurors and lawyers 
must all be active citizens, and judges must in addition en- 
joy either professional experience or, as a substitute, experi- 
ence in trades union or labor party organization. The old 
revolutionary tribunals dealing solely with political offenses 
or malfeasance in office are being supplanted by the regular 
People’s Courts.* 

The Constitution of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic was complex enough in all conscience to 


ee 


ee ee bewilder the foreign student of political science, 
es but new machinery has been added to the cen- 
structure 


tral Government to insure the proper represen- 
tation of the minor nationalities of Soviet Russia. So long 
as Russia’s borderlands, such as Georgia, Armenia, the 
Ukraine, and the Far Eastern Republic, were or assumed 


* There is a careful analysis of the Russian codes by Borris Komar in the 
American Bar Association Journal, May and June, 1924. 
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to be independent States, their institutions might be influ- 
enced by Russia’s example, but did not necessitate any 
change in Russia’s own internal arrangements. But in 
1923, with the Ukraine, the Caucasus and Black Sea re- 
gions, and Asiatic Russia all safely back in the fold, con- 
cessions had to be made to the national susceptibilities of 
the reconquered peoples who might be willing to accept 
socialism, but not if it implied also Russification. The 
amended Constitution gives to Soviet Russia the official 
name of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The 
The Union consists of four Member States, USS.R. 
equal in status though very unequal in population and im- 
portance. The most important State is of course the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (com- The 
monly called by its initials for the sake of much- ®5-F-S-R- 
needed brevity!), which consists of Great Russia (with 
Siberia) and also of a number of subordinate ‘‘autonomous 
Republics,” “autonomous Regions,” and “Labor Com- 
munes” in which minor nationalities and backward races 
enjoy certain local liberties." According to the census of 
1920 the R.S.F.S.R. had a population of over 98,000,000, 
of whom nearly 77,000,000 lived in Great Russia subject 
to the immediate authority of the Moscow Gov- Native 
ernment. The numerous dependencies varied States 
from important native States, such as Turkestan with more 
than 5,000,000 inhabitants, to petty tribal enclaves of a few 
thousands. The number, frontiers, organization, and status 
of these dependencies have varied considerably even with 
the few years that the federal system has been in operation. 
In fact the Soviet Government intends the plan to be evolu- 
tionary, gradually conforming simple tribal institutions into 
the standardized type of Soviet rule. 

Next in importance to the R.S.F.S.R. is the Ukrainian 
Socialist Soviet Republic with some 26,000,000 Ukrainian 
inhabitants. Although the experiment of an inde Pee 


« The British Foreign Office issued in 1924 a survey of the new political 
units of Soviet Russia. Recent boundary changes are noted in the periodical 
Foreign Affairs (New York), vol. 11, no. I, p. 91, and no. 3, p- 511. 
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dependent Ukraine completely failed and the country be- 
came Sovietized, barring the western fraction annexed by 
Poland, the peasants of this part of Russia are still distinct 
in dialect, tradition, and folkways from the Great Russians. 
The peasants of the open steppe lands cling tenaciously to 
their individual landholdings. The cities have a large Jew- 
White ish population. The White Russian Socialist 
ussia Soviet Republic has less than 2,000,000 inhabit- 
ants and is of very little political importance except for its 
neighborhood to Poland. The three Soviet Republics of the 
Caucasus, Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Armenia form together 
a Transcaucasian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public, the fourth unit in the U.S.S.R. Azerbai- 
jan is mainly Mohammedan and Tatar with a minority of 
Christian Armenians and Russians. It contains the famous 
oil district of Baku. Georgia is a Christian nation of about 
2,500,000. For a long time it held out against 
the Bolsheviki and the authority of Moscow had 
to be restored by a bloody invasion and class war. Russian 
Armenia has a population of about 1,200,000 
Armenian Christians including some 450,000 
refugees from Turkish Armenia. The entirety of the Union 
of Soviet Republics has a population somewhat over 130,- 
000,000. 
The Congress of Soviets continues to exist as hitherto, 
and apparently no changes whatever are made in the local 
machinery of Soviet rule or in the franchise 
The reorgan- ‘ : 5 
ized Exec- qualifications. But the Central Executive Com- 
utive Com- mittee, which is as we have seen the real leg- 
islative authority except for the brief occa- 
sions when the Congress of Soviets is in session, has been 
enlarged and divided into two branches, a incil of the 
Si chosen by the Congress of Soviets in ro ortion 


The Council ) on_which.« each of the e_allied Member States 


of Nation- the Union and aiso each of-the “ autonomous Re. 


eugee publics” has five. representatives, and the “au 
tonomous Regions” each one. The distinction between | 
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these two bodies is not unlike that between the House of 
Representatives and the Senate in the United States. Both 
Councils must approve new legislation. When the Cenitrat—_ 


Presidium ested inastanding committee of twenty-gne 
members chosen by the Council of the Union and the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities. This committee, known as the Presi- 


dium, en s the 


“vise more closely than hitherto the activities of il 
of People’s Commissars. 


“Tn Spite of the recognition of the national principle in the 
new Council of Nationalities, Soviet Russia is still a cen- 
yes tralized nation. All diplomatic affairs, peace 
powersand and war, alterations of frontier, foreign com- 
cess merce, ‘‘the general plan of the whole national 

economy of the Union,’ transportation, land 
laws, the monetary system, civil and criminal laws, rights 
of citizenship and immigration, and the establishment of 
fundamental principles of socialism and sovietism lie within 
the competence of the Union. Local authority is restricted — 
practically to social welfare legislation in such fields as edu- 
cation, agriculture, public health, and the like, although the 
Member States retain the ‘police power” to act on any 
matter not already covered by the regulations of the Union. 
A stronger centralizing factor than the provisions of the 
Constitution is the activity of the Communist Party within 
each of the Soviet Republics, everywhere attempting to 
carry into effect a common party policy. Each Republic is 
organized on the same Soviet plan as the R.S.F.S.R., with a 
Congress of Soviets and its central executive committee as 
the supreme authority. The Russian, Ukrainian, White 
Russian, Georgian, Armenian, and Turco-Tatar languages 
have complete equality and all are used in printing the de- 
crees of the Union. The Bolshevist leaders themselves 
represent many nationalities, Russian, Jewish, Georgian, 
Polish, and Lett, and are notably and creditably free from: 
racial animosities.* 


ee 


1 The assertion so frequently made that Bolshevism is specifically a Jewish 
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Soviet Russia, born in war and tested from birth by a 
series of bloody civil conflicts, has retained a militant char- 
acter. Thanks largely to the ability of Trotsk 


falls to the lot of most civilians. Service even in the ranks 

is a class privilege of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie, too, 

are conscripted for the national defense, but are usually 

compelled to serve behind the lines. As the civil wars were 

essentially class wars the propertied were viewed with sus- | 
picion and were permitted to enter the fighting ranks only | 
when their technical knowledge was a necessity, and even | 
then under the closest supervision of their conduct. Un-| 
skilled men of the propertied classes labored at cleaning | 
camps, digging trenches, bringing up supplies, and other 

essential but inglorious tasks. The present Red army is on 

paper one of the largest military forces in the world, but it 

has been badly hampered by the breakdown of factory pro- 

duction and railway transportation. The Polish War, in 

which aid from France helped turn the tide, showed that 

the Red army is only effective against opponents who are 

also inadequately equipped. In a war against any other 

army in eastern Europe, unsupported by the industrial 

west, the Red army would no doubt be very formidable. 

As against Britain, France, Germany, Japan, or the United 

States the Red army would have to place its main reliance 

on ‘‘the invisible arm of the service’? — propaganda. 

In Russian law the nation is the sole landlord. In eco- 


radical, and socialist groups, not only in Russia, but everywnere in central and 
eastern Europe, as of the Bolsheviki. The east European Jew has been perse- 
cuted and so he is usually radical, but he may be either a Bolshevik or an anti- 


Bolshevik in party fealty. 
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nomic fact the rural=land-is.in the immediate possession of. 

Can cotter the peasantry. The ‘expropriation of estates be- 

of Soviet  Jonging to Church and State and private land- 

pose lords has added some 121,500,000 acres to peas- 

ant holdings.t_ For this confiscated land no compensation has 

been paid or promised. The peasants have thus a mighty 

stake in the success of the revolution and the repression of 

any counter-revolutionary movement that might tend to 

restore landlordism or force peasants to pay for their 

gains. Recently the wealthier peasants have even been per- 

mitted to employ hired labor. But t occupation and use are 

ge the titles of ownership; the easant is not free to d develop — 

“into an absentee Jandlord.... Of course the present compro- 
mise system “makes the more logical Marxians acutely un- 
happy. To let the peasants handle the land problem in their 
own fashion was a necessary political expedient, but the 
Bolsheviki still hope to win over the peasantry to com- 
munism by the slow process of education. The Soviet 
Government has retained in its direct control a few large 
model farms to demonstrate how much more efficiently ag- 
riculture can be conducted by codperation than by compe- 
tition. But in the opinion of most students of Russian 
agricuiture the individualism of the peasant proprietorship 
seems likely to triumph alike over the old communism of 
the mir and the new communism of the State socialist.’ 

The existence of a peasantry has always embarrassed 
Marxian socialism because it blurs the clear lines of class 
The Govern. Conflict. Should the peasants be treated as 
gens friends because they work or as enemies because 

they own land? Lenin himself defined the pro- 
blem with admirable clearness in a report to a party con- 
ference: 

The proletariat as a mass is for socialism; the bourgeoisie is 
against socialism; it is easy to define the relations between two 
such classes. But when we come to such a group as the middle 


* Professor Vinogradoff’s estimate. Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. m1 (new 
volumes), 1922, p. 319. 

2 Maurice G. Hindus, The Russian Peasant and the Revolution (1920) has a 
valuable discussion on this topic. 
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peasantry, then it appears that this is a class that hesitates. The 
middle peasant is part property owner and part toiler.... There- 
fore our attitude toward this class presents enormous difficulties. 
... The peasants surrounded [a Bolshevik commissioner] and 
each peasant asked: “‘ Please define, am I a middle peasant or 
not? I have two horses and one cow.”... “I have two cows 
and one horse.” And so this agitator who was traveling over 
entire districts had to use a kind of thermometer in order to take 
each peasant and tell him whether he was a.‘‘ middle peasant” 
or not! But to do this he had to know the whole history and 
economic life of this particular peasant and his relations to lower 
and higher groups, and of course we cannot know this with 
exactness. 


These common-sense considerations forced a very consid- 
erable modification of Bolshevist policy. Instead of tak- 
ing over and nationalizing the entire surplus of grain pro- 
duction, as had at first been attempted, the Government 
was content with levying a tax in kind. What the peasant 
could raise beyond his quota was at his own disposal to sell 
at whatever price the market would bear. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment also abandoned the raids of the townsmen on the 
farms, the creation of ‘‘pauper committees” to fight the 
wealthier peasants, and the attempt to apply the principles 
of class distinction in legislating separately for the ‘small, 
middle, and large’’ peasantry. These concessions in the 
economic sphere have served to quiet agrarian insurrections, 
and thus far the peasants have made no determined bid for 
equal political rights. 

Russia has passed through two periods of famine. As 
early as 1916 the virtual breakdown of transportation 
brought hunger to the great cities, culminating Food and 
in the bread riots in Petrograd and the revolu- famine 
tion of March, 1917. Neither the democratic provisional 
Government of Lvov and Kerensky nor the later Com- 
munist dictatorship succeeded in solving the railway pro- 
blem. The situation became more acute as the increased 
issue of paper money deprived the ruble of its value to the 
peasant. The country would no longer sell to the town, as 
the town had little of value, either in money or goods to give 
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in return. Forced requisitions brought in very little food, 
and had as their chief effect a decrease in agricultural pro- 
duction. The Soviet Government rationed food and issued 
cards permitting the consumption of fixed quantities of 
wheat or rye bread, fats, fish, salt, sugar and other standard 
articles of diet. Private speculation in foodstuffs was for- 
bidden under severe penalties. For purposes of rationing 
the population was grouped into four classes according to 
the amount of physical labor which they had to perform. 
Class food In 1918 the most. favored..group..of labor had 
cards twice, the ation. ob the intellectual worker and _ 
useful, work. Hinideeds of formerly well=to-do-persons die 

of starvation, after spending the remnant of their fortune 

in illegal purchases of food from speculators. Their lega 
ration was too small to keep them alive throughout the 
bitter Russian winters. All who could do so emigrated and 
lived on foreign charity in the cities of central and western 
Europe until they were able to find new means of livelihood. 
The partial revival of industry after 1920 brought better 
times to the cities. Private trading has been more and more 
openly permitted, the food rations have become more 
generous, and various useful classes of intellectual labor 
(such as teachers) have been placed on an equality with 
manual laborers in rationing. The winters in the northern 
cities are still miserable because of the shortage of fuel and 
housing and the monotony of diet, but actual starvation 
seems to be much less common. 

The second period of starvation fell with greatest force 
on the peasants of southeastern Russia. Famine is no un- 
The Volga familiar guest in the region of the Volga River, 
famine the semi-arid steppe lands north of the Caspian. 
An acute season of drouth, even in normal times, has often 
caused thousands to die of hunger before aid could reach 

* Much fine furniture, jewelry, and treasures of art passed into the general 
world market from the homes of aristocratic Russians. One Russian Grand 


Duke with an exceptional sense of humor filled in an official form and under 


“‘occupation”’ wrote, ‘‘ Vendor of antiquities’! (E. A. Ross, The Russian Soviet 
Republic, p. 112.) 


noel 
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them. In 1921 conditions were anything but normal. In 
consequence of the confusion of civil war and the reduced 
planting to evade grain requisitions by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, production in this part of Russia had fallen to about 
half the normal output. Then came a dry season. Terrible 
rumors of entire villages dying together spread over Russia 
and reached the outside world. The rest of Russia had little 
surplus grain to send, few railroad facilities for carrying it, 
and no very efficient system for organizing relief. _The _ 
_Soviet Government spent what little it had on famine relief ___. 
and then to increase the fund seized the treasures of the _ 
Orthodox Church and added them to its revenues, thus add-__ 3 
_ ing a religious conflict to its other troubles. Effective aid — 
had to await the coming of an American relief organization 
which brought in many tons of foodstuffs, directed distri- 
bution, and supervised replanting. The So- American 
viet Government codperated earnestly with the relief 
Americans and afforded them all the facilities at their dis- 
posal for distributing aid. But it is a curious evidence of the 
bitter narrowness of Russia’s Communist rulers that they 
speculated much as to what could be the ‘‘motive” of 
America in relieving a Russian famine, and many of them 
expressed the conviction that the relief movement was in- 
tended to prepare the ground for later commercial invest- 
ments in Russia! Only to the Quakers (Friends) and a few 
Red Cross officials did they pay the compliment of assuming 
their disinterestedness. The total cost to Russian life of the 
Volga famine has never been accurately measured, but it 
certainly runs into the millions and ranks the famine 
among the great disasters of human history. 

The first tendency of the revolution, even before the Bol- 
sheviki obtained political power, was toward ‘‘syndicalism.” 
The factory workers ousted the factory Owners Iyqustry in 
anz ran the workshops by trades-union com- Soviet 
mittees or by employing the former managers Sea? 
as technical assistants. The result was so rapid a decline 
in production that the entire industrial life of the nation 


: An American relief worker’s estimate was 4,000,000. 


—— we 
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threatened to come toa standstill. The miners had not lost 
their skill in digging coal nor the textile workers their ability 
to weave cloth, but they did not know how to arrange the 
exchange of coal for cloth. The exact adjustments of de- 
mand and supply, the efficient marketing of goods, the pur- 
chase of the right kinds and amount of raw materials and 
machinery, cannot be regulated by men whose horizon has 
always been bounded by a single workshop. The old class 
of business entrepreneurs had been swept aside by revolu- 
tion, but some central control of production and exchange 
seemed necessary. So the political State stepped in and re- 
established Russian industry on the basis of State socialism. 
Russian industry passed through a phase of bureaucratic 
control with central boards and bureaus coGérdinating pro- 
duction in the textile industry, in the iron industry and so 
forth. This was a step toward betterment, but the need 
for more capital and more efficient technical management 
became insistent. More capital could come only from for- 
eign investors, who would demand a share of profits. Better 
management could come only from giving a freer hand and 
greater incentive to the expert manager. 

Because the decline in both agricultural and industrial 
production threatened the entire Russian experiment Lenin 
The “new  Cecided that there must be a temporary retreat 
economic from the pure principles of socialism. In 1921 
Beirnideen, beh d, and ted his party to hi 

e announced, and converted his party to his 
views, that there must be a ‘‘new economic policy”’ blend- 
ing many features of capitalism with the existing Socialist 
order. ‘State socialism’’ became ‘‘State capitalism.’’ The 


main features of the new policy were: (1) assurances to the __ 
peasants that they would not-bedisturbedim the occupation____ 


of their lands; (2) a fixed_tax_on_produce_instead_of the 

general Tanonaleation ‘of all 1 surplus foodstuffs; (3) per- 
mission. to. individuals” fo engage, within ‘Timits, | in private 
retail trade sgitOut price regulation; (4) permission _to_ 


x “ At one time, in 1919, there were fifty-three boards in the Supreme Council 
of Public Economy, in charge of the concerns having respectively to do with 
coal, leather, soap, cotton, paper, candles, etc."’ (Ross, op. cit., p. 348.) 
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Ee) the leasing of industrial enterprises to foreignin- 
yestors for a period of years on the principle of dividing 


ee 

managers, ugher pa f rapt turnout of piece-work,.and_ 

‘(efficiency systemis,"-suctras the American Taylor method 
_of motion-saving. Lenin cherished a favorite dream that 
electricity could bé"developed in sufficient quantity to run 
Russian industry and so increase the national wealth that 
Russia would no longer be dependent on the foreign in- 
vestor. In some such way the industrial mechanism might 
be recaptured on behalf of pure socialism. In the meantime 
Utopia must wait its turn. 

The present economic system is a mixture of socialism, 
“State capitalism’? and private ownership. The land is 
publicly owned but privately managed. The The revival 
greater industries, such as the mines and rail- of produc- 
roads, are public monopolies but with an element °°" 
of private initiative in their management. Valuable oil dis- 
tricts are offered as concessions to private foreign investors. 
In petty manufacture private ownership is permitted. In 
trade and exchange, according to estimates by Soviet au- 
thorities, private capital controls fifty per cent of the whole- 
sale trade and eighty per cent of retail trade.t Production 
has not reached its pre-war normal level but is much im- 
proved since the hard times of 1920. The public newspaper 
of the Soviet Government (Jzvestia) made the following com- 
parison of pre-war and post-war production: ? 


1913 1920 1920-22 1922-23 
CGoaltee aint 100 27 Be 37 
(Oil A nic 8 on Ba oo omer 100 41 49 55 
PEON Ee nies mins aie so * 100 2 4.5 Gilt 
Cotton textiles.......-- 100 TOR Dyiati 


: Statement by Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, of the American Institute of Economics. 
2 Cited in an article by Boris Bakhmeteff, Foreign Affairs, March, 1924, pp. 


421-35. 
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Yet the ‘‘new economic policy’’ is not universally popular. 
Quite aside from the theoretic objection that it represents a 
retreat from socialism to partial capitalism, many fear the 
rise of a new greedy class of profiteers (nicknamed the| 
NEP-meny. The price of manufactured goods continues to 
The rise while the price of agricultural commodities 
“scissors” / continues to fall, thus making it harder than ever 
for the poor peasant to get the agricultural machinery and 
other goods which he needs. The rising curve of industrial 
prices crossing the falling curve of agricultural prices is 
technically known as the ‘“‘scissors,’’ whose blades must be 
closed to bring together town and country. The hopes of 
extensive foreign investment have likewise proved fallacious 
because most alien capitalists fear a sudden shift in Bolshe- 
vist policy that would destroy their new investments, just 
as the Bolsheviki in 1918 had confiscated money loaned by 
foreigners to the Russian Government, and much also that 
was privately invested in Russian mines and factories. 
Credit grows slowly where confidence has once been de- 
stroyed. . 

Russian finance passed through the same process of in- 
flation as the currency of Austria, Germany, and Poland, 
Nagional and was eventually stabilized in much the same 
ee way. To the millions of paper rubles of the 
Tsarist and Kerensky régimes the Soviet authorities added 
more as fast as the printing-press could turn them out. 
Eventually the currency reached what Lenin pungently 
termed ‘‘astronomical figures’’ and was virtually worthless. 
The Soviet Government then abandoned its old currency 
as hopeless and created a new ‘‘chervonetz”’ currency based 
on an actual gold reserve. The budgets of the nation have 
been fantastic. Ordinary taxes were hard to levy in times 
of disorganization and civil war, so expenses were met by 
successive seizures of property from the formerly wealthy 
classes, and by inflation of the currency. Both recourses 
have reached their limit and the Soviet Government now 
relies on its monopoly of the foreign trade and on ordinary 
methods of taxation. 
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The Bolsheviki are well aware that illiteracy is one of the 
greatest handicaps to Russian prosperity. They regard it 
also as one of the chief handicaps to their own ; 
propaganda, because the peasants have little eee 
understanding of the principles of Marxian eco- nov 
nomics and are apt to misinterpret nearly every- , 
thing that the Soviet Government says and does. Under 
Lunacharsky, Commissar for Education, the most strenu- 
ous efforts have been made to bring to every child in Russia 
the elements of general education and also special indoctri- 
nation in the principles of socialism. But the Soviet Govern- 
ment is so heavily handicapped by poverty that many pub- 
lic schools once started have again been closed. There are 
a few model city schools run on the most modern lines which 
have been visited and approved by many foreign observers, 
but they include only a small proportion of the vast child 
population of Russia. There are numerous orphanages, 
somewhat laxly managed, for children whose parents died 
in war or famine, or whose parents could not find food for 
them and abandoned them to the State rather than see them 
starveathome. There are village schools, barely struggling 
for existence, to teach the rudiments to poor peasant chil- 
dren. There isa type of “university extension ’’ in the form 
of huge miscellaneous classes in various industrial branches 
and in Marxian economics for adults. Communist princi- 
ples are taught in every imaginable way, by newspapers and 
pamphlets for the literate, and to the illiterate by public 
pageants, proclamations, cartoons, moving pictures and 
decorated ‘“‘ propaganda trains” filled with speakers. But 
all of these agencies together are inadequate to give the 
masses even the foundations of general education. 

Besides the poverty which prevents universal elementary 
education, Russia is handicapped by the intolerance which 
hampers the higher education. No churcheigu: date 
schools or other private schools are permitted. of the “pro- 
The universities are distorted into propagandist Sas 
agencies or developed into mere technical schools. No | 
professor who is not a Communist may teach any of the 
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social sciences and he is fortunate if permitted to teach any- 
thing. Many professors and students are refugees in other 
and more tolerant countries, notably in Czecho-Slovakia 
where they have organized an entire faculty of Russians. 
Philosophy is banned, as part of ‘‘ bourgeois ideology,” and 
the libraries are swept clean of ‘‘counter-revolutionary”’ 
books, even of the most abstract character. Time brings 
about curious inversions. Some of the same writings which 
were banned from the schools by the Tsar’s ministers as too 
liberal are now kept from the students as too reactionary." 
Another discrimination that has given rise to much bitter- , 
ness is the preference given to Communist and proletarian 
youths in the schools and colleges. The children of the | 
‘bourgeoisie’? and the ‘‘intelligentsia’?’ must wait their 
turn until the workers, however ill-prepared, have filled the 
classrooms. Research in natural science is not discouraged, 
but it suffers from inability to obtain foreign books and 
periodicals and laboratory material, and sometimes from 
inability to obtain even food and fuel for faculty and 
students. The bitterness with which cultured and liberal 
Russian university men speak of the Bolshevist régime has 
made it many enemies in other countries. Possibly the de- 
nial of academic freedom in Russian schools and universities 
may prove to be the greatest of all the blunders committed 
in the name of the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

These results are recognized and lamented by the rulers 
of Soviet Russia, who universally desire that their new 
nee régime shall be decorated by all the flowers of 
pommel art, science, and literature. Fearing to give ac- 

ademic freedom, lest bourgeois ideas should 
creep back into the schools, they have tried in other ways 
to force cultural growth. The theater is fostered by 
the Soviet Government and classical plays, both Russian 
and foreign, performed before working class audiences. 
There is much attempt at creating a revolutionary sym- 
bolic art in sculpture and decorative posters. Standard 
works of literature and socialistic pamphlets are printed and 


t Such as the works of Mill, Spencer, etc. 
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distributed freely from the public press. Authors and 
scholars whose views coincide with orthodox Marxianism 
are encouraged so far as the badly depleted treasury will 
permit. The Russian art of the dance has not been suffered 
to perish with the old aristocracy that supported it. Yet, 
so far as the world at large is aware, no new history, scientific 
dissertation, novel, drama, poem, musical composition, 
painting or piece of sculpture has appeared since the revolu- 
tion comparable in value to the great Russian achievements 
of the nineteenth century. The main reason seems to be 
simply that too many men who were capable of high intel- 
lectual endeavor are dead, or in exile, or discouraged by 
their bitter fight against cold and hunger. 

The Bolshevist party is not neutral in religion. It hates 
the Orthodox Church, and with good reason, as the faith- 
ful lieutenant of Tsardom. Separation between  potigion in 
Church and State is now complete. The Or- Soviet 
thodox Church receives no aid from the State out 7 
and must wholly support its own priesthood. Its public 
worship is tolerated and the majority of Russians even to- 
day adhere toit. But if there is religious toleration in Rus- 

“sia it hardly amounts to complete religious freedom. A 
Government which will not admit any church member into 
its inner party councils, which placards cities with posters 
declaring that “‘ Religion is the Opium of the People,”’ which 
does not permit priests to vote, which prohibits by law the 
teaching of religious doctrines to children,t but commends 
ocal authorities for teachings directed against religion — 
such a Government falls far short of the liberal ideal. On 

/ the other hand, the two actions of the Soviet Government 
most frequently cited as acts of religious persecution seem 
to have been really political in character. The seizure of 
church properties and treasures, denounced by Patriarch 
Tikhon as head of the Orthodox Church, was but a parallel 
to the seizure of other private properties and had as an ex- 


: But American Protestant visitors to Russia have reported that this law is 
not rigorously enforced. Even children of Communists attended the Protest- 


ant Sunday Schools. 
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cuse the Volga famine and the poverty of the nation. The 
execution of Vicar-General Butchkavitch of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Russia seems in part to be explained by 
national hatred of the Roman Catholic Poles and by the 
fear, perhaps unfounded, that Polish priests were acting as 
agents of foreign countries hostile to Soviet Russia. A re- 
formist movement within the Orthodox Church was in- 
augurated by Bishop Antonin. Whether the new sect, the 
The “Living so-called “Living Church,” will supersede the 
Church” old Orthodox Church or be absorbed by it once 
more has been the subject of much speculation. At present 
the clergy of both churches are sorely handicapped by the 
general poverty of the nation. Many priests and monks 
have been forced to enter secular pursuits to make a living 
and there seems no way at present of finding funds for theo- 
logical schools. 

The Bolsheviki regard themselves as the modernizers of 
Russia. In this respect they resemble not a little old Peter 
Making all the Great whose methods, equally autocratic 
things new and violent, were directed to similar aims. Not 
content with innovations in politics, economics, school and 
church, they take an interest in altering the minor details of 
daily life. The old Russian flag has disappeared before 
the red banner of international socialism, and the very name 
of Russia has been merged in the impersonal Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics. Saint Petersburg, renamed Pet- 
rograd early in the war, was for a second time rebaptized 
after the death of Lenin as Leningrad. The capital has been 
moved back from this city of the changing names to the 
old Russian political center of Moscow. Church festivals 
give way to holidays commemorating the revolution. The 
calendar of the Orthodox Church (the Julian calendar) has 
been assimilated to the calendar in use throughout west- 
ern Europe (the Gregorian). The Russian alphabet, still 
sufficiently complex, has been a little simplified. Yet, just 
The real as the reforms of Peter the Great, from founding 
es the Russian navy to abolishing the beards of 
his courtiers, left the life and traditions of the common folk 
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much what they had always been, the Russian Revolution 
leaves the peasant of Russia simple, devout, kindly, ig- 
norant, poor, hard-working but careless, not to be confused 
with the orderly German farmer, the hard-headed French 
peasant, or the restless, ambitious American. He has a 
little more land than formerly, but not yet enough for his 
needs. His tools cost hima little more. He pays obedience 
to new rulers from the city instead of old rulers in palaces. 
He endures bad government and bad weather with equal 
patience. Some day he may rule Russia, but at present he is 
content to be Russia; the real mass and substance of the na- 
tion under whatever changing forms. 

The political isolation of Soviet Russia is tending to an 
end. The adoption of the new economic policy was, among 
other things, a virtual admission that Russia Reine 
must have foreign capital to develop the natural Soviet 
resources of the country. This involves treaty Evins 
agreements with capitalistic foreign nations. On their part 
foreign Powers have had to abandon the hope that the 
duration of Soviet power was a matter of months and that 
soon they could deal with rulers better to their liking. By 
the boundary treaties of 1920 and 1921 Russia’s neighbors 
gave virtual recognition to the existing régime. In 1921 
and 1922 most nations entered into commercial agreements 
with Russia. In the latter year a general European eco- 
nomic conference at Genoa, followed by a supplementary 
conference at The Hague, tried to restore Russia to the 
fellowship of nations. But on the details of Russian ac- 
knowledgment of repudiated foreign loans negotiations 
broke down and the chief result of the Genoa conference 
was a separate treaty between Russia and Germany. In 
1924 the British Labour Party ministry under J. Ramsay 
MacDonald formally recognized Soviet Russia, though de- 
ferring the vexed question of repudiated debts for later 
negotiations. The radical Herriot ministry in France fol- 
lowed suit the same year. In 1926 Germany concluded a 
new treaty of friendship. The United States of America 
continued to refuse all recognition until Russia should fully 
acknowledge her international obligations. a 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE LIBERATED NATIONS OF EASTERN EUROPE 


The war has brought to a crisis, simultaneously, all the great political ideals of 
western civilization which have gradually emerged during the last four centur- 
ies.... The first of these ideals is the principle of nationality, which asserts 
that the unity of sentiment which we call the national spirit constitutes the 
only sound basis for the organization of the State. 

Ramsay Murr 


Tue two largest ethnic units in Europe are the Russian 
Slavs at the eastern extremity of the continent and the 
The German-speaking peoples of central Europe. 
Gapmaph ot Between them is a zone of fragmentary nation- 
ism over alities. Until recently these lesser peoples were 
imperialism divided among four large military Empires — 
German, Austrian, Russian, and Ottoman. We have seen 
how the Balkan struggles of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries set free most of the peoples of southeastern Europe, 
and how the collapse of Russia in 1917 and the military de- 
feat of Germany and Austria-Hungary the following year 
brought independence to the nations from the Danube to 
the Arctic. In place of the bureaucratic uniformity of the 
four military Empires, we have now a zone of independent 
States lying west of Soviet Russia and east or southeast of 
Germany: Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Greece. The triumph of nationalism 
throughout this belt of ethnic variation is one of the most 
notable developments of the new century. 


THE FIVE BALTIC REPUBLICS 


The five Republics on the Baltic form a natural geographic 
group. Finland, the most northerly of the Republics, 
passed from a storm of civil war into very quiet 
waters. Since 1919 the only difficult issues of 
foreign policy which have arisen, the contest with Sweden 
over the Aland Islands and the adjustment of the frontier 
with Soviet Russia, have both been settled favorably. Fin- 


Finland 
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land retains the frontiers of the old Grand Duchy with a 
port on the Arctic besides. The present nation has about 
the area of Norway or New Mexico, with a population of 
more than three millions. The forests are the chief source 
of national wealth, but industry and such agriculture as is 
possible in high latitudes add also to the resources of this 
industrious people. In the pine-fringed lakes which make 
the country beautiful there lies the possibility of an impor- 
tant summer tourist industry when Europe again possesses 
a leisure class. 

The Constitution is purely democratic. The President 
is elected for a six-year term and aided by a ministry re- 
sponsible to a Diet of two hundred maentbersyiy a hpiaitel 
chosen by proportional, universal, equal, secret, ‘‘good 
and direct suffrage. After the dictatorship of eee Ge 
General Mannerheim, Presidents Stahlberg and Relander 
peacefully succeeded. Moderate liberal parties, with a 
strong backing of peasant ‘‘agrarians,’’ have held the bal- 
ance of power. The Socialists are rather discredited by the 
memories of the bitter civil war of 1918, although not all of 
that party sided with the Bolsheviki. Underneath the 
placid surface of constitutionalism there are embers of class 
hatred still surviving from that war, and there is also the 
racial rivalry of Swede and native Finn. The Finlanders 
are a mixed people, like the Swiss, Belgians, and Bohemians. 
Physically they blend the tall, fair Scandinavian type with 
the round-headed Asiatic; in language they mix, but do not 
blend, some speaking the native Asiatic tongue and others 
the Swedish of Finland’s former conquerors. In culture 
both Finn and Swedish Finn are of the Scandinavian type: 
Lutheran in faith, universally educated, with qualities of 
industry, order, and respect for womanhood which have 
attracted the admiration of foreigners. But, curiously 
enough, they are at present less famous for their universi- 
ties and parliaments than for the accident of producing 
several of the world’s most famous athletes, who have car- 
ried off the honors in long-distance running at most recent 
international contests. 
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The Esthonians are kinsfolk to the Finns and might 
have merged with them but for the intervening Gulf of Fin- 
land. Like the Finns they have the historic 
background of an originally Asiatic people (if 
language is any test), submerged for centuries by Sweden 
and adopting the Swedish faith and laws, then passing from 
Swedish rule to the less enlightened rule of Tsarist Russia, 
finally emerging as an independent Republic with a purely 
democratic constitution. But the Esthonians have had 
less political experience than their northern cousins. Fin- 
land was an autonomous Grand Duchy which enjoyed con- 
siderable powers of self-government under Russian rule, 
although the Tsars frequently violated the constitutional 
rights of the nation. Esthonia was but a tract of territory 
divided between the Baltic provinces of Esthonia and 
Livonia, and both provinces were dominated by a German 
aristocracy, the so-called ‘‘ Baltic barons.” 

Esthonia has about a third as many inhabitants as Fin- 
land (1,110,000) on an area not quite equal to the twin New 
Guardian of gland states of Vermont and New Hampshire. 
the Baltic The greatest internal problem has been to enact 
Rout legislation which would withdraw the farmland 
from the German landlords and give it to the native peas- 
antry. The greatest problem of foreign policy has been to 
prevent reconquest by Russia. Esthonia, with Latvia, 
stands right between the main mass of Russia and the ports 
of the Baltic sea. Esthonia has had to defend her inde- 
pendence against Soviet Russia both from open attack and 
from revolutionary intrigues. Thus far she has succeeded, 
but no one would dare predict. how long Esthonian inde- 
pendence may endure. 

Latvia is a little larger than Esthonia (a total of about 
25,000 square miles) with a population of not quite two 
millions. The people are not kindred to the 
Finns, but rather to the Lithuanians. In 
speech as well as in physical type they are European. In 
faith and culture the country bears the impress of the period 
of Swedish rule. The Letts have known little from the 
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past but oppression, whether the ruler were German cru- 
sader of the Middle Ages, Polish Commonwealth, Swedish 
overlord, or Russian bureaucrat. The southern Baltic 
provinces have fallen to their lot, Courland and southern 
Livonia. After some difficulty, they extorted recognition 
from Russia, adjusted their frontiers with Esthonia, founded 
a purely democratic Republic, and settled down to their 
main political task of expropriating the German landlords. 
Most of the people are peasant farmers, but the chief eco- 
nomic importance of the country lies in its possession of 
excellent Baltic ports. 

Lithuania lies to the south of Latvia. An arm of Poland 
separates the country from Soviet Russia; an economic in- 
jury, but possibly a military protection. Lith- 
uania is about the size of Latvia, but no one can 
exactly state the frontier without offending either the 
Lithuanians or the Poles, as the boundary, now established 
in Poland’s favor, has never been acknowledged by the 
Lithuanians. The population is slightly over two millions. 
As compensation for the loss of the Vilna region to Poland, 
Lithuania seized the town and district of Memel on the 
Baltic, which the Entente Allies had been holding, pre- 
sumably in trust for her, ever since the Peace of Versailles. 
The Lithuanians are a people of the blond European type. 
Their language is one of the most ancient of the Aryan 
tongues. In the Middle Ages they were a great nation, at 
one time including in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania a 
mixed population of Lithuanians and Russians spread over 
an area about ten times as great as the contracted bounds of 
the present Republic. But union with Poland, although on 
a basis of strictest legal equality, came in time to mean sub- 
ordination to Poland. The whole region fell to Russia when 
the Polish Commonwealth was dismembered. Like Latvia, 
Lithuania suffered from the ravages of both Russian and 
German in the Great War, and emerged with independence, 
but crippled by poverty. The independence of Lithuania 
may conceivably be endangered from Germany, Russia, or 
Poland, but the Lithuanians seem to fear Polish encroach- 
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ment most. The Constitution of the Lithuanian Republic, 
like that of Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia, vests the na- 
tional sovereignty in a single legislative chamber elected by 
universal suffrage. 

The most southerly of the Baltic Republics, Poland is the 
only member of the group which has sufficient population 
to rank as a power in international politics. 
Poland is only a little larger than Finland (being 
about the size of Montana), but owing to a moderate climate 
and rich farmlands supports a population of nearly thirty 
millions, or more than the combined population of Spain and 
Portugal. Poland is centrally situated, in the very heart of 
Europe, and every mile of her frontiers has been the subject 
of bitter controversy with neighboring countries.t Like 
many nations in eastern Europe, Poland is cursed with too 
brilliant a past. Although the native Polish element is 
hardly two thirds of the population of the Polish Republic, 
there are ambitious imperialists who long for the restoration 
of the “historic frontiers’’ of the nation before the old King- 
dom of Poland was partitioned by the robber-kings of Prus- 
sia, Russia, and Austria. Such a consummation, even if it 
could be achieved, would be a doubtful blessing, as it would 
place the Polish element in a minority and burden the resur- 
rected nation with the ancient feuds which formerly helped 
bring about its downfall. Poland will do well if she can 
hold her present frontiers against such powerful neighbors 
as Russia and Germany. 

The Poland of medizval and early modern times included 
modern Poland with Lithuania and much of the Ukraine in 
The Polish dition. Next to Russia, the Polish Common- 
national wealth was in area the largest national unit in 
tradition “ae 

Europe. As a military Power Poland waged 
wars on equal terms with the Turkish Empire at its strong- 
est, and on more than equal terms with still half-barbarous 
Russia. The central authority was weak, but even in this 
respect Poland compared favorably with Germany, which 


Poland 


« For frontier controversies dealing with Poland see especially Chapters XV, 
XVI, and XVII. 
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had only such unity as the personal prestige of the Holy 
Roman Emperor might give it, or Italy, which had no 
central authority at all. During the era of the Reformation 
Poland decided to stand by the old faith, but the influence 
of a strong minority of Protestant nobles prevented such 
wholesale persecutions as had occurred in Germany, France, 
and The Netherlands. Not until the seventeenth century 
did Poland show the symptoms of any fatal political disease. 
Then, indeed, it became evident to foreign observers and 
Polish patriots alike that a sprawling, polyglot Common- 
wealth without defensible frontiers lay at the mercy of the 
strong centralized monarchies now arising on every side: 
Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Austria. The feudal age lasted 
too long, and the powers of the nobility and gentry (the 
szlachta) tended to increase as time went on at the expense 
of both Crown and commons. The executive power was 
vested in a King, elected by the nobility and usually chosen 
from some foreign dynasty. The jealous nobles, fearful of 
despotism, so limited the power of the ruler that he was 
helpless for good as well as for evil. The legislative power 
belonged to a Diet of the nobility in which all ordinary de- 
cisions had to be reached, as with an English criminal jury, 
by unanimous vote. A single deputy, exercising his “ lib- 
erum veto,’ could block any law or even adjourn the 
Diet altogether. This system was hailed as “golden lib- 
erty,” but it amounted in practice to anarchy or, rather, 
the despotism of the strong, unscrupulous, and violent 
among the nobility. The peasants were propertyless serfs 
whose very lives lay at the disposal of their landlords. The 
commercial middle class was largely alien, German or Jew- 
ish. During the early eighteenth century Poland was 
hardly more than an ill-governed appanage of the Crown of 
Saxony. In 1772, 1793, and 1795 three successive parti- 
tions divided Poland among the neighboring realms of 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria. A belated attempt to reform 
the Constitution only hastened the catastrophe, but at least 
revealed that there were patriots in Poland still. The later 
days of Poland’s independence had been inglorious; the 
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century of subjection was tragic but glorious. The coun- 
try, relieved of the burden of serfdom, attained a fair degree 
of economic prosperity, and political oppression but served 
to intensify national sentiment. All activities of the Polish 
spirit, from Chopin’s music to the novels of Sienkiewicz, 
were pressed into the service of patriotic propaganda. 
Gymnastic and scientific associations alike took on a na- 
tionalist color. When the collapse of all three partitioning 
Powers in 1918 made Polish independence possible, there 
was a Polish nation as well as merely a Polish State. 

At the end of the war an emergency Government was 
pieced together by a coalition of opposing factions. Joseph 
reel Pilsudski, a general of ability, who had served 
wiionat Germany against Russia and then suffered im- 
women prisonment for refusing further service after the 

Russians had been driven from Poland, became 
Chief of State. Ignace Jan Paderewski, the most famous 
pianist of his day, became Premier. Although Pilsudski 
had been counted pro-German and was attached to the 
Socialist Party, while Paderewski had been consistently pro- 
Entente and conservative, both men were in reality pro- 
Polish nationalists and little besides. Their differences re- 
lated only to methods, not toaims. Paderewski represented 
Polish interests so ably in Paris that he won most of what he 
asked and more than he could have reasonably expected to 
obtain. A diplomat of ability, an orator of singular force 
and charm, and a patriotic leader whose personal ascend- 
ancy could hardly be matched in our day, Paderewski lacked 
a fourth asset of statesmanship, administrative technique. 
His handling of domestic problems was less successful than 
his diplomatic work. Soon he tired of office and factional 
opposition and passed once again into private life. 

Indeed, the task before the rulers of resurrected Poland 
was almost beyond human power. Three administrative 
Troubles of SYStems, German, Austrian, and Russian, had 
a young to be welded into one. A sound currency had 
Republic : ; 

to be established in place of paper and promises. 
Ruined farmsteads where German or Russian armies had 
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passed must be rehabilitated. Large minorities of dis- 
contented Ukrainians, Jews, and Germans must be pacified 
or coerced into submission. Frontiers must be adjusted 
with Soviet Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, and Lith- 
uania. Thousands of destitute orphans and war refugees 
must be fed. The textile mills must be set going once more, 
and new roads of communication opened up to bind the 
nation into an economic unit. Russian Bolshevism must 
be diked back. A permanent Constitution must be enacted. 
And, as means to accomplish all this, Poland had an enthu- 
siastic but volatile democracy, never credited with much 
political experience, and divided into a score of parties, 
blocs, and factions. For a time the statesmen of Poland, 
as of the other liberated nations, must have consoled them- 
selves with the bare essentials mentioned by James Russell 
Lowell: 


“We've a war, and a debt, and a flag, and if this 
Ain’t to be independent, what on earth is?” 


Poland had hardly begun to recover from the actual 
devastation of the Great War when boundary disputes with 
Soviet Russia forced her into renewed conflict.’ The Russian 
Poland emerged victorious, but crippled eco- War of 1920 
nomically. The revenues of the nation could not support 
the heavy cost of military preparedness against both Ger- 
many and Russia. Like Germany and Russia in similar 
straits, Poland resorted to wild inflation of the currency, 
until the Polish mark ceased to have real value and had to be 
replaced by a new and more stable unit (the zloty, equiva- 
lent to the franc). The Polish army, amply supplied with 
French munitions, is the strongest army between Russia 
and the Rhine, but it would have difficulty in withstanding 
the vast reserve power of Russia even if Germany stood neu- 
tral. Poland’s experiences of 1920 have therefore caused 
her to rely more than ever on the French alliance. 

Poland is, like the other Baltic Republics, unconditionally 
democratic. The old squirearchy that monopolized power 


t For the Russo-Polish War see pp. 525-29. 
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down to the partitions of the eighteenth century has no 
The Polish trace of legal privilege remaining. None of the 
Constitution abyses of the old Commonwealth reappear in the 
new Constitution; ‘‘liberum veto,” elective kingships, ‘‘con- 
federacies’’ to secure by force the adoption of a policy de- 
sired by a partisan group, serfdom, privileges of class and 
creed, have all perished. Instead Poland has a simple and 
rational Constitution of the usual parliamentary type, 
drawn very closely after the model of the French. Legisla- 
tive authority is vested in a representative assembly (the 
Sejm) and in a Senate. The suffrage is universal, secret, 
direct, and proportional. The Sejm holds office for five 
years, unless earlier dissolved by its own vote or by the 
President and the Senate acting together. The Senate is 
merely a revising body and does not enjoy the superior 
power and authority of an American Senate. The control 
of finance and the responsibility for controlling policy be- 
long to the Sem. The Senate is only one fourth the size of 
the Sejm, and consists solely of citizens over the age of 
forty, elected by citizens of the age of thirty. The evident 
intent is to permit the caution and experience of age to inter- 
pose a warning against hasty legislation. The President is 
not chosen by direct popular vote, as in the new German 
Constitution, but after the French fashion by the two legis- 
lative Houses acting together as a National Assembly. His 
term is seven years. He governs through a ministry which 
holds office so long as it can command a working major- 
ity in the Se7m. The central Government enjoys general 
powers, subject to the provisions of the Constitution, in- 
stead of the specific powers delegated to the United States 
Government. Poland is not a federation, but a single 
centralized State. For a time a limited autonomy was 
granted to eastern Galicia, but the present tendency is to 
bring the whole nation under a single authority. 

A national body politic is more than its constitutional 
Polish skeleton. With a Constitution which might al- 
palitiee most have been borrowed directly from France, 
Poland may in the course of time develop a very different 
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political life. At present the latent possibilities of Polish 
self-rule have hardly had time to develop. There are, as is 
the custom among the continental democracies of Europe, 
a large and ever-varying number of parties so that each 
ministry must rest on a coalition of different groups. The 
National Democratic Party of Dmowski and Paderewski 
represents the more conservative sentiment of the nation. 
There are several peasant or agrarian parties, very powerful 
in a nation of farmers. The Socialist groups take a critical 
attitude toward Church and State, but for the most part 
they share the national sentiment and dread Bolshevism, 
and everything else that may come out of Russia. The 
racial minorities have small, self-protective groups of their 
own. The chief problems of internal politics which have 
arisen relate to the rights of minorities, the terms on which 
the landed estates should be divided among the peasants, 
and the rectification of the confused national finances. 
Party feeling often runs high. When Marshal Pilsudski 
resigned his provisional presidency, a coalition of liberal and 
radical groups chose Gabriel Narutowicz as the first Presi- 
dent under the new Constitution. A nationalist fanatic 
assassinated him a few days later. During the same month 
(December, 1922) the National Assembly had to choose a 
second President. Stanislas Wojciechowski, former Minis- 
ter of the Interior, was selected. In 1926 his administration 
was terminated by a military insurrection led by ex- 
President Pilsudski. Professor Moscicki became President, 
but the real power rested with Pilsudski as Minister of War 
with dictatorial powers. For the moment Poland added 
another recruit to the growing ranks of European dictator- 
ships. 

Complete religious freedom is the law of Poland. But 
Poland, like Ireland, is unfortunate in the coincidence of 
national and religious lines. Of the five Baltic 7), +. 
Republics Finland and Esthonia are purely  ligious 
Lutheran; Latvia, Lutheran, but with a Catholic Coe: 
minority; Lithuania and Poland, Roman Catholic, but with 
large Jewish minorities. It is said that if you ask a Polish 
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peasant his nationality he is as apt as not to answer: “Why, 
I am a Roman Catholic.” That serves to distinguish him 
at once from the Protestant Prussian, the Orthodox Rus- 
sian, and the Jew, who are his most familiar neighbors. The 
Polish Jew is distinct from the native Pole, not only in 
creed, but likewise in speech, customs, traditions, opinions, 
and, usually, in occupation. He is a town dweller, keen in 
business, but often very poor because of lack of opportunity 
for betterment; orthodox, faithful to his Sabbath and the 
ritual of the Mosaic law, speaking many tongues, but most 
at home in his dialect of German. In times past Poland 
was tolerant of his presence, as he met the need for a class of 
retail tradesmen and financiers. Poland and the Ukraine 
(which once was Polish) taken together include nearly half 
the Jewish population of the world. But the rise of na- 
tional sentiment in Poland of the nineteenth century, as of 
Spain in the sixteenth century, made the presence of any 
alien element seem a barrier to national unity. Add to this 
the economic conflict between Polish farmer and Jewish 
merchant, and the new problem created by the immigration 
of Jews from Russia and the Ukraine, and all the elements of 
national conflict are present. Poland has not seen such 
ne extensive massacres of the Jews as the Russian 
pemitism Ukraine, or even such legal discriminations as 
formerly existed in Rumania, but there have been many 
isolated acts of violence and the economic struggle is 
peculiarly bitter. This has taken the form of a boycott; 
nationalist Poles agreeing to trade only with each other to 
the exclusion and impoverishment of the Jew. Fortunately 
the passage of time seems to allay the passionate suspicions 
and resentments that marked the birth year of the Re- 
public. 

The special treaties negotiated between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and the newly established or newly en- 
Minority larged States of central Europe have afforded the 
nights ethnic minorities in Poland all the protection 
that written law can give. Each of the liberated nations 
agrees to accord equal rights to citizens without discrimina- 
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tion of race, speech, or creed.t. In the schools and courts 
each people may use its own language, indeed, in certain 
districts the ethnic minorities are entitled to a share of 
the public educational funds. By a special provision the 
Polish Jews are assured the right to observe their Sabbath 
as a holiday from all public or private business. The 
League of Nations is protector of the treaty rights of na- 
tional minorities in Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, and Yugo- 
Slavia as well asin Poland. If the treaties are observed the 
Jews, Germans, and Ukrainians in Poland will have little of 
which to complain, for in many respects they will enjoy a 
position of protected privilege. But of course a liberty 
granted ina treaty, and even incorporated into law, is often 
more or less nullified in practice by an unfriendly adminis- 
tration. Even tolerant statesmen of the liberated nations 
dislike treaty provisions which bind the national sovereignty 
by restrictions which do not weigh upon the Great Powers, 
and many leaders of nascent nationalities are not tolerant 
at all. 

Poland is an agricultural plain with relatively slight in- 
dustrial or mineral resources, though the partition of Si- 
lesia brought to the country the coal it required Polish 
and several important metal mines. For an Prospects 
agricultural country Poland is somewhat overpopulated, 
being almost as densely inhabited as Pennsylvania, and 
rather more so than France. The new immigration re- 
strictions will prevent Poland from shifting her surplus 
population to the United States. For some time to come 
Poland must remain a nation of rather poor peasant farmers. 
But recovery from the effects of the Great War and of the 
subsequent Russian War has been very rapid. The new 
frontiers are more rational economically than the sinuous 
boundaries of Russian, Austrian, and German Poland dur- 
ing the age of partition. The Vistula valley should prosper 
more under one government than it did under three. On 
the whole, if peace prevails one might confidently risk the 
prophecy that Poland will gradually rise to the economic 


1 For a general discussion of the minorities treaties see Chapter XV. 
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and cultural level of France, England, and Germany, for 
no one who is acquainted with the Polish people denies their 
native ability. But will peace prevail with Germany to the 
west and Russia to the east actively disputing Poland’s 
borderlands? This will depend largely upon Poland’s 
readiness to conciliate both foreign neighbors without and 
alien residents within her gates. But whatever may happen 
to the Polish State, the Polish nation will remain a major 
factor in the future history of Europe. No imaginable 
political arrangements can reckon without the twenty mil- 
lion passionately patriotic men and women of Polish speech 
who unite the Slavic world with the faith and culture of the 
West. 


THE DANUBE STATES 


Down the Danube valley north of the Balkan highlands 
lie Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, and Rumania. 
Four Rumania has often been counted a Balkan State 
Danube because her recent history has closely associated 
 Ssocagee her with Serbia, Bulgaria, and Turkey, but 
geographically she belongs rather with the States formed 
from the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia are democratic Republics and seem con- 
tent so to remain. Hungary is a republican dictatorship 
with some mind to revert to monarchy if a suitable candi- 
date for the throne can be found and if the other nations 
will not interfere. Rumania remains a parliamentary 
monarchy, ruled by a branch of the family Hohenzollern, 
though with no accruing benefit to the better-known Ho- 
henzollerns of Prussia. 

Second only to Poland, Czecho-Slovakia is for the present 
the most important of the liberated nations. On an area 
esi about as great as England or the state of Michi- 
Slovakia,a gan, Czecho-Slovakia has a population of more 
phe than 13,500,000. This is a greater density than 

that of Poland, in spite of the fact that Poland 
is an open plain reaching the sea, whereas Czecho-Slovakia 
is cradled in a mountain plateau and her trade must cross 
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foreign territory to reach the Mediterranean, Black Sea, or 
Baltic. Yet Czecho-Slovakia is not impoverished by over- 
population; in fact no other of the liberated nations main- 
tains so high a standard of living. The explanation lies 
in the superior development of manufactures, particularly 
in Bohemia. In many ways Bohemia was naturally the 
richest province of the old Austria. Bohemia produced 
grain and vegetables for its own use and beet sugar for 
export, and, as all the world knows, it was a center of 
the brewing industry. This agricultural development was 
more than balanced by intensive manufacture. Coal, 
water power, and many useful metals were at hand in the 
mountains, and the central location of the country made 
commercial access easy to all Germany and to the other 
Austro-Hungarian provinces. The textile industry was the 
most important in the Empire. Certain characteristic 
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branches of manufacture, such as “‘ Bohemian glass,’’ were 
world-famous. The associated provinces of Moravia and 
Austrian Silesia shared in general Bohemia’s industrial 
prosperity; Slovakia, in northern Hungary, was, on the 
contrary, a rather backward agricultural district. 

The Great War, of course, was a heavy blow to all the 
provinces now united in the Czecho-Slovak Republic. But 
Economic half a dozen years of peace sufficed to stabilize 
stability economic conditions and set going once more all 
the old industries, even to the ‘‘tourist industry” of Karls- 
bad, Marienbad, and other health resorts, though the tourist 
must now learn the Slavic equivalents of these German 
names. The paper currency is depreciated but not value- 
less; Czecho-Slovakia has not passed through national 
bankruptcy as have Austria and Germany, Poland and 
Russia. And while there have been mutterings of com- 
munism and a few threatening strikes, Czecho-Slovakia has 
never shared the Hungarian experience of Bolshevist rule. 
The expansion of Czecho-Slovak prosperity in the future 
will depend mainly on the ability of the nation to enter into 
favorable trade treaties with surrounding nations, for as a 
small, landlocked nation Czecho-Slovakia might be almost 
crippled by hostile tariffs. Fortunately Czecho-Slovakia 
does not come empty-handed when bargaining for recipro- 
city treaties, but can offer in exchange for what she needs 
the surplus of her mines, factories, workshops, and fertile 
farmlands. 

The Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia and their kinsfolk 
the Slovaks are together about nine millions. The differ- 
The Czecho- ences between these two nationalities are merely 
See tee such as have arisen from the historical accident 
national that the Czechs had long been associated with 
tagigen the German Austrians, whereas the Slovaks were 
subject to the Magyar Hungarians. Both peoples are 
Slavic by speech, broad-headed Alpines by racial type, 
Roman Catholic in religion. In all three respects they are 
allied to their neighbors the Poles. But all observers seem 
to agree that Czech and Pole are far apart in national char- 
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acteristics. The Czechs lack the Polish romanticism; they 
are hard-headed and practical! Although most of them 
are Catholic, their national tradition, curiously enough, is 
Protestant, because the reconversion of Bohemia to the 
Catholic Church in the time of the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-48) had coincided with the loss of national inde- 
pendence. Perhaps this is one reason why even the Catho- 
lic Czechs and Slovaks as a rule seem to lack the intense 
devotion to the Church which so notably characterizes the 
Poles. In the Middle Ages and early modern times Bo- 
hemia, with the associated provinces of Moravia and 
Silesia, was a self-governing kingdom of mixed German and 
Slavic population within the frontiers of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Under the leadership of John Huss, Bohemia de- 
fied both the Church and the Empire. In 1526 Bohemia 
accepted the Austrian Habsburgs as rulers, and in 1620 the 
defeat of the Protestant (and nationalist) party meant the 
loss of autonomy. In 1848 Bohemia made a fierce effort to 
reconquer her independence, but only with the Great War 
did opportunity come. 

The largest national minority in Czecho-Slovakia is the 
German. The mountain fringe of the Bohemian-Moravian 
plateau is German in nationality, but economic The ethnic 
considerations (to make no mention of military minorities 
security) made it practically impossible to draw frontiers at 
any point except the mountain wall which surrounds the 
plateau to the north, west, and east. To make the proud 
and numerous German element contented or at least ac- 
quiescent is the greatest single problem of the Republic. 
In Prague, and other large cities, there are Jewish colonies. 
On the plains of Slovakia, sloping toward the Danube are 
about 750,000 Magyar Hungarians, even less content than 
the three million Germans with their changed position. The 
half-million Ruthenians are better satisfied, because they 
have a generous degree of local autonomy and, moreover, be- 


: The adjective ‘‘ Bohemian,” applied to the loose and casual life of the tem- 
peramental devotee of the fine arts, stands in curious contrast to the actual 
character of the average Bohemian peasant. One suggested derivation is from 
the gypsies that wandered into western Europe from Bohemia. 
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long to the general group of Slavs. The central Government 
has pursued an enlightened policy of respecting minority 
rights and requiring the faithful observance of the minority 
treaties, but there have been many complaints that local 
officials have not carried out these policies in detail in the 
same broad spirit in which they were laid down. As in 
Poland the ethnic minorities form little political parties of 
their own to champion their national interests. 

Thomas G. Masaryk, head of the provisional Govern- 
ment, has been formally elected as first President of the 
The Czecho. Republic. There is a certain fitness in the fact 
Slovak that Poland selected as her first President a 
Government omantic soldier and as her diplomatic spokes- 
man at the Paris Peace Conference a famous musician, 
whereas Czecho-Slovakia chose for President and for 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Thomas Masaryk and Edward 
Benes, two academic philosophers from the university. In 
Czecho-Slovakia, at least, the ‘‘scholar in politics’’ proved 
his efficiency. Masaryk, as exile, had succeeded by steady 
propaganda in turning the French, British, and American 
Governments to accept as an inevitable consequence of 
victory the independence of the Czecho-Slovaks. As 
President he carried his nation through all the difficulties of 
reconstruction with almost undiminished popularity, a feat 
achieved by no other European of the post-war period. 
With Masaryk, Benes won for his country a stipulation of 
independence in the earliest official statement of policy by 
the Entente Allies (January, 1917); later, the actual recog- 
nition of the Czecho-Slovaks as an allied and belligerent 
nation at a time when no foot of Czecho-Slovak soil was 
free from German military control; later, at Paris, favorable 
frontiers and friendly treatment. Benes was active in 
The foreign negotiating the Little Entente with Yugo-Slavia 
policy of and Rumania, which held Hungary powerless 

in a war of revenge and prevented the restora- 
tion of the Habsburgs. He contributed much to the de- 

* For the Little Entente see p. 472. The biographical sketches of Masaryk 


and Benes in Eugene Bagger’s Eminent Europeans (1922) are the best in the 
book. 
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velopment of the League of Nations and in particular to the 
shaping of the Geneva Protocol. Czecho-Slovak foreign 
policy has followed a consistent course, having for its 
principal aims: (1) the maintenance of the peace treaties; 
(2) codperation with Rumania and Yugo-Slavia in eastern 
European affairs, and with France and Britain in general 
European politics; (3) adherence to the League of Nations 
and augmentation of its authority; (4) friendly commercial 
relations with Russia, irrespective of the character of the 
Russian Government. 

The main features of the Czecho-Slovak Constitution 
resemble those of Poland and are borrowed from France. 
The National Assembly, consisting of a Chamber +4. Crecho- 
of Deputies and a Senate, is the supreme re- Slovak 

z > : C Constitution 
pository of all legislative power. Both bodies 
are elected by universal, equal, secret, direct, proportional 
suffrage, but the age limit of voters for the Senate is higher 
than for the lower Chamber, and members of the Senate 
must be forty-five years of age. The Deputies hold office 
for six years and the Senators for eight. The Senate, with 
one hundred and fifty members, is half the size of the 
Chamber of Deputies and is less powerful, as the Chamber 
controls the ministry and may pass measures over the 
opposition of the Senate. Besides having the power to 
dissolve the legislative body, the President and ministry 
may require that a bill supported by the cabinet, but voted 
down in the National Assembly, may be placed before the 
people on referendum. The President’s veto may be over- 
ridden by an absolute majority in both Houses of the As- 
sembly or by a somewhat larger majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies alone. The President is elected by the National 
Assembly for a term of seven years, both Houses voting 
together for the purpose and selecting by a three-fifths 
absolute majority. The executive power is divided between 
the President and the responsible ministry, whose relations 
to the National Assembly are defined with a minute par- 
ticularity rare in constitutions. On the whole the President 
is more powerful than the President of France, although 
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less so than the President of the United States. Two pro- 
visions in the Czecho-Slovak system distinguish it from the 
usual parliamentary pattern. A permanent committee of 
sixteen Deputies and eight Senators, so chosen as to repre- 
sent all the important parties, acts for the National As- 
sembly when the latter is not in session and may even enact 
emergency legislation until a regular session can be held. 
There is a Constitutional Court which may, after the Amer- 
ican custom, declare invalid laws which conflict with the 
Constitution. The Constitution itself, however, as is the 
universal rule in the new Constitutions of central Europe, is 
very easily amended. 

A main interest of Czecho-Slovakia is education. Prague 
is one of the oldest of European universities and the school 
Cultural life S¥Stem in Bohemia before the war was the best 
of Czecho- to be found in any Slavic country. The two 
aa favorite national heroes of the Czechs are John 
Huss, the preacher of religious reform, and Comenius 
(Komensky), the advocate of school reform. Slovakia is 
educationally backward, because of the long feud between 
the Slavic and Magyar languages in Hungary, but will soon 
be raised to the Bohemian standard. Czech literature is 
still far less widely known than either the Russian or the 
Polish. Its triumphs lie in the future, if they are realized at 
all, but a beginning has been made by patriotic historians 
and fiction writers. Karel Capek the dramatist is known 
to English readers by several fantastic plays such as R.U.R. 
which have reached the Western stage. In music, on the 
other hand, the Czecho-Slovaks yield place to none. 
Dvorak and Smetana are known to every music-lover. The 
Czecho-Slovaks seem to have a dramatic instinct which de- 
lights in pageants, vast open-air choruses of singers, ex- 
hibitions of gymnasts (the so-called Sokols or falcons, equiv- 
alent to the German Turnverein). In many of the arts, 
from civic architecture to glassware, the Czecho-Slovaks 
show undoubted love of beauty and skill in creating it. But 


*M. W. Graham, New Governments of Central Europe (1924) has a con- 
venient analysis of the Czecho-Slovak Constitution. 
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most of their achievements are of the workaday sort: a 
strictly universal education, a complex and somewhat 
bureaucratic but administratively effective government, 
thriving industries, cleanliness, order, and common sense. 
In many ways (though this remark would please neither 
German nor Czech) the Bohemian Slav resembles the 
Teuton more than his fellow Slavs of Russia or the Balkans. 
At all events he is of the West, and the moral distance from 
Prague to Chicago is less than the moral distance from 
Prague to Moscow. 

Latin Rumania is more closely allied to the West by 
language than Slavic Czecho-Slovakia. In all other re- 
spects, however, Rumania belongs to the culture pi ania 
of eastern Europe. The Rumanian peasant is 
less apt than the Czech to have had a common school edu- 
cation, although brave efforts are now being made to wipe 
out illiteracy. Rumania adheres to the Greek Orthodox 
communion in common with the Balkan States to the south. 
The religious minorities in Rumania are also ethnic minor- 
ities: Jews and the Catholic and Protestant Szeklers (Mag- 
yars) and Saxons of Transylvania. Rumania is both 
larger and more populous than Czecho-Slovakia. With an 
area about equal to that of Finland or Norway and a popu- 
lation of 17,000,000, Rumania has every opportunity to be- 
come the dominant Power of southeastern Europe. 

The chief problem before the new Rumania is one of as- 
similation. Before the Great War the Rumanian Jew was, 
as a tule, denied citizenship; he was virtually a p.oblems 
‘nan without a country.” His position has now of free - 

: . 5 : : Rumania 

been regularized in law, but there is prejudice 

on both sides and, as in Poland, a tendency to combat the 
economic efficiency of the Jewish trader by use of the boy- 
cott. Bessarabia contains Ukrainian and Jewish minorities 
ani Russia is still unreconciled to the loss of this province. 
The Black Sea coast is an ethnic museum of races. The 
new territory won by war from Hungary has unreconciled 
minorities of Magyars and Germans. In the country as 
a whole the Rumanian majority is probably relatively 
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greater than the Slavic majority in Czecho-Slovakia or the 
Polish majority in Poland, but, perhaps for this very rea- 
son, the dominant nationality has been less considerate of 
minority rights. Frequent and bitter complaints from the 
alien minorities in Transylvania keep alive hostility between 
Rumania and Hungary. In foreign policy Rumania relies 
as her first line of defense on the alliance with Czecho- 
Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia as members of the ‘‘Little En- 
tente,’’ and on an alliance with Poland against possible 
attack from Soviet Russia; in general European politics she 
looks for the support of the Western Powers, and especially 
her ‘‘Latin sisters’? France and Italy. The old friendship 
with Russia has been thoroughly broken down by the dis- 
pute over Bessarabia and the Russian experiment in Bol- 
shevism. 

In the general downfall of eastern European thrones 
King Ferdinand kept his place. Rumania showed little 
Rumanian tendency toward revolution, and was so far from 
politics Bolshevism that Rumanian troops lent them- 
selves with eagerness to the suppression of Bolshevists in 
Hungary and Bessarabia. But there have been changes, 
none the less sweeping because peaceably accomplished, in 
the direction of greater political and economic democracy. 
The New Constitution of 1923 equalized the suffrage in all 
the provinces, new and old, for the Chamber of Deputies. 
Parliamentary traditions have been maintained, although 
the peasantry are still not very alert to political issues and 
politics is a professional game. Moderate parties, as repre- 
sented by Premier Bratiano, have steadily held power. The 
land question is the one significant issue to the peasant 
majority. The old Rumania was a country of great estates. 
During the nineteenth century frequent attempts were made 
to cut them up into small farms, and, under pressure of 
peasant discontent, many estates were subdivided. Since 
then the process has been much accelerated. Rumania is 
tending very rapidly to the type of peasant democracy 
represented by Bulgaria. The important oil fields of the 
country hold out a promise of future industrial develop- 
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ment. The country isrich in varied natural resources, but, 
like some other countries, suffers from too much “ politics” 
and corrupt administrative traditions. 

Alone of the Danube States Hungary has passed through 
a Communist régime. This appears to be the main reason 
why Hungary is politically the least democratic Red 
of all the liberated nations from the Arctic to Hungary 
the Aegean. In politics, as in physics, to every action there 
is an equal and opposite reaction. Bolshevism in Finland 
almost resulted in placing a German prince on a Finnish 
throne. Bolshevism in Bavaria led to a monarchical re- 
vival stronger than in any other part of western or southern 


Germany. ee aa 
_-ship-of Regent Horthy._ When the Habsburg monarchy 


collapsed the stage was set for a democratic régime in 
Hungary as well as in the other Succession States. Al- 
though Hungary in the days of her independence had been, 
like Poland, an oligarchy of landowners, yet the very fact 
that there were constitutional traditions in the keeping of an 
educated class meant a barrier to the absolutism of the 
princes. In 1848-49 the radical republican movement of 
Kossuth tinged the old constitutionalism with a revolu- 
tionary flavor. Autonomous Hungary from 1867 to 1918 
remained oligarchical, but more with the purpose of ex- 
cluding non-Magyar races from a share in the Hungarian 
Government than to maintain class distinctions among the 
Magyars themselves. With the revolution of 1918 the 
oligarchy disappeared. Count Michael Karolyi, an aristo- 
crat, but at the same time a liberal and pacifist opponent 
of the war and even something of a mild social- The Karolyi 
ist, became head of the new provisional Gov- Govermmeyt 
ernment. Like a Hungarian Kerensky he tried to steer 
a middle course between capitalism and communism, and 
like Kerensky he failed. His heaviest handicap was the 
decision of the Entente Allies to partition Hungary among 
the Succession States of Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugo-Slavia according to lines of nationality, leaving to the 
diminished Hungary only the small central plain around 


ger 
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Budapest where the Magyars held a clear majority. In 
despair, Karolyi resigned and permitted the Budapest 
Communists to seize power. For this decision Karolyi has 
never been forgiven by bourgeois Hungary. Karolyi’s own 
defense is that by quietly surrendering instead of trying to 
resist the Communist dictatorship he saved a civil war. But 
his act looked to others like a betrayal of the Republic to 
the Communist dictatorship and caused many people, who 
should have known better from the whole tenor of his life, 
to call Karolyi a ‘‘red”’ and a ‘‘ Bolshevist”’ instead of what 
he really was, a gentle, idealistic aristocrat with a horror of 
using force, even when necessary to protect his own Govern- 
ment. 

Soviet Russia had shown the way. The Hungarian Com- 
munists did little more than imitate. They founded soviets 
Bela Kun’s on the Russian pattern, excluded the bourgeoisie 
dictatorship from political life, seized the factories, distrib- 
uted the land among the peasants, confiscated reserves of 
gold and jewels, issued abundant supplies of unsecured pa- 
per money, proclaimed the public ownership of all means 
of production and distribution, reorganized the army as a 
class-conscious Red Guard, suppressed the opposition press, 
turned over all unoccupied rooms in large homes to working- 
men, and, in a word, attempted to realize overnight the full 
Communist program. There was less killing in the Hun- 
garian Revolution than in the Russian because the Com- 
munists had come into power without being forced to fight 
for it. But the laws were bloody enough. Revolutionary 
tribunals might condemn and shoot out of hand all counter- 
revolutionists. Bela Kun, the dictator, turned his personal 
attention largely to questions of foreign policy in a desperate 
endeavor to keep the Rumanian and Czecho-Slovak an- 
nexations at a minimum. Just as Soviet Russia rallied 
nationalism to the support of internationalism when the 
counter-revolutionists called in the aid of French or Polish 
allies, so Soviet Hungary hoped to enlist the aid of every 
patriotic Hungarian in preserving intact the soil of Hun- 
gary’s “‘thousand-year-old realm.” But enemies arose in 
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three directions. The Western Powers, peering anxiously 
from Paris across the chaos of central Europe, became im- 
patient with Bela Kun’s double-dealing diplomacy and 
viewed with greater favor the efforts of the Succession 
States to seize directly the lands they coveted from Hun- 
gary. The nobility and the bourgeoisie rallied around the 
counter-revolutionary forces under Admiral Horthy, an 
admiral without a navy now that Hungary had lost her 
ports. The peasants, sullen and suspicious of city-bred 
revolutions, boycotted. Budapest. 

Under the combined pressure of foreign hostility, armed 
counter-revolution, and the passive resistance of the rural 
district, Hungarian Bolshevism collapsed. In 
August, 1919, a moderate Socialist Government Hungarian 
took office under Julius Peidl. The Red Revo- Pane 
lution was ended. The Archduke Joseph attempted to 
establish a royalist Regency with himself as Chief of State 
and Stephen Friedrich as Premier. The Entente Allies, 
still in session at Paris, vetoed the return of any Habsburg 
to supreme authority. Rumanian troops occupied Buda- 
pest until November. When Hungary was at last free of 
foreign troops and able to constitute a régime of her own 
choosing, Admiral Horthy became Regent," a royalist title 
‘implying that he was but temporarily dictator until the 
legitimate king could be restored. The elections of 1920, 
conducted on a basis of universal adult suffrage, but without 
proportional representation, returned a huge monarchist 
majority. The two strongest parties were the Christian 
National, conservative and clerical, and the agrarian Small 
Landowners’ Party. Seeing that the mass of the Hun- 
garian people were for a restoration of the monarchy, King 
Charles (Karl IV), the deposed Habsburg ruler, made two 
attempts, in March and October, 1921, to return to the 
throne. On both occasions the hostile attitude of the Lit- 
tle Entente, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, and Rumania, 
prevented a restoration. The disappointed monarch died 
in exile. A reéstablished Monarchy is stiil the platform of 
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the dominant political parties, but they are not agreed 
on a candidate for the throne, and even if they were they 
could not, in the present state of eastern European poli- 
tics, enthrone him without the consent of neighboring 
States. 

Because of the vacant throne at the head of the table, 
Hungary cannot be said to have established a permanent 
Hungarian Constitution. Liberal or Socialist republicans, 
problems heavily outvoted, form a critical minority to the 
‘eft.’ The legitimist royalists, followers of Friedrich and 
Andrassy, form another opposition to the ‘‘right,’’ demand- 
ing an immediate restoration. They have been badly dis- 
credited by a criminal attempt to finance a counter-revo- 
lution by counterfeited currency. The Communists dare 
not show their heads, for the wild panic of reaction that 
followed the overthrow of the Bolshevist Red Terror es- 
tablished an even bloodier White Terror, with arbitrary 
killings of all who had given aid or comfort to Bela Kun and 
his partisans. The vast peasant majority for the present 
seem content to follow the constitutional policy of Horthy 
and Bethlen, a monarchy without a present king and a 
dictatorship based on a wide, though no longer universal, 
suffrage. The only important national minority in the new 
Hungary is the Jewish. Unfortunately in Hungary, as in 
Poland, the Jews are popularly identified with Bolshevism, 
and all sorts of petty legal restrictions, such as the limitation 
of the number of the Jews in the universities, find legisla- 
tive favor. The chaotic finances of Hungary have been 
reconstituted on a sound basis by loans negotiated through 
the League of Nations and an international supervision of 
Hungarian finance. Jeremiah Smith, an American finan- 
cier, accepted the duty of administering the plan. The 
chief economic problem of Hungary is the negotiating of 
commercial treaties with neighboring States to overcome 
her present disadvantageous situation as an inland country, 
and open up freer trade all through the Danube valley. 
Hungary has not abandoned hope of regaining some part of 
her lost provinces, but by entering the League of Nations 
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in 1922 practically abandoned the idea of reconquest by 
force of arms. 

The end of the war left the tiny Alpine Republic of Aus- 
tria in a weaker position than any other European State. 
_ From a condition of utter destitution the nation >. 
has attained political stability, economic secur- Austrian 
ity, and financial solvency, though on a very nae 
low standard of living as compared with America or western 
Europe. This miracle — it is hardly less — was worked in 
part by efficiently administered American charity and in 
part by the establishment of an international receivership 
under the authority of the League of Nations. The eco- 
nomic question has dominated Austrian life since the war 
almost to the obliteration of political issues. Monarchy 
versus republic; capitalism versus communism; war for the 
restoration of lost provinces — these three questions have 
vitally determined the life of independent Hungary. They 
have hardly been discussed in Austria. The one political 
issue which seemed capable of rousing enthusiasm was the 
prospect of union with Germany, and on this the Entente 
Allies, fearing a Greater Germany, placed their veto. So- 
cialist agitation has spent itself in a few strikes of under- 
paid civil servants. Prospects for the return of the Habs- 
burgs roused less interest in German Austria than in Mag- 
yar Hungary, though the Habsburgs historically were the 
triumphant champions of Austrian imperialism and the 
hated oppressors of Hungarian liberty. Concerned with 
the immediate duty of getting bread to eat, the Austrians 
seem to have taken their new Constitution for granted. 

Yet the significance of the new régime in Austria is very 
great. Not even in Russia has the break with the past been 
more complete. Austria of the Habsburgs was pemocracy 
not this little Republic, but a huge, polyglot sede te 
Empire, with caste distinctions of race, speech, of class 
trade, creed, wealth, and social position woven nue 
into every social institution. The franchise was more 
democratic than in Hungary, but the prestige of Crown and 


: For the financial receivership of Austria, see pp. 502-03. 
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Court was greater and the functions of the Parliament less 
significant. From 1814 to 1867 the Austrian Government 
meant despotism at home and aid to every reactionary 
movement abroad. From 1867 to 1918 the Austrian 
policy was constitutional, but continued essentially auto- 
cratic and reactionary. The new Austria is a Republic 
based on the unqualified will of the people. Every man 
and woman has the vote. The franchise is universal, equal, 
secret, direct, and proportional, on the most classic princi- 
ples of democracy. The Federal Assembly has two Houses, 
one (the National Council) representing the nation and the 
other, like the American Senate, the states or provinces. 
The upper House (the Federal Council) is chosen by the 
provincial assemblies, with three to twelve representatives 
from each. The Federal Assembly elects a President for 
four years. He shares the executive power with a Chancel- 
lor and ministry appointed by him, but responsible to the 
National Assembly. The federal courts, as in Czecho- 
Slovakia and the United States, have the right to pass on 
questions of constitutionality. Ministers, although respon- 
sible to the National Council, are not themselves mem- 
bers of it. The initiative and referendum are in use in cer- 
tain cases. The greatest difference between the Austrian 
Constitution and the Constitutions of Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the other new Republics of eastern Europe 
is that Austria is federal whereas they are centralized. 
Each province’ has its own legislature, consisting of a 
single chamber democratically chosen and endowed with 
powers about as extensive as the legislatures of American 
States. In many respects the Austrian Government ap- 
proaches the institutions of Switzerland. Wilhelm Tell has 
converted Gessler! 

There are two major parties in modern Austria, the 
Christian Socialists, a clerical party representing mainly 
Austrian the conservative country folk, and the Social 
palitice Democrats, representing the Socialist working- 
men of the towns. In its first phase the Austrian Govern- 


« The German word is “Land,” or, literally, ‘ territory.” 
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ment was Socialist. Karl Renner headed the provisional 
régime until a permanent Constitution could be established. 
Although he ventured on some mild experiments in na- 
tionalization of industry, the poverty of the country and 
the collapse of the currency forbade any very extensive 
moves in this direction. During the period of reconstruc- 
tion power passed to the more conservative Christian 
Socialists, whose candidate Michael Hainisch became 
President in 1920. Chancellor Seipel of the same party per- 
suaded the nation to agree to the international receivership 
by which Austria was saved from ruin. A growing Pan- 
German faction continues to demand union with Germany, 
and the Socialists and Clericals dispute over control of the 
schools and the balance of power between Vienna and the 
provinces. But only when economic rehabilitation is com- 
plete can Austria indulge to the full in the game of party 
politics. 


THE NEW BALKANS 


The Great War which multiplied States on the Baltic and 
down the Danube valley created no new nation in the 
Balkan highland. On the contrary, the number The Balkans 
of Balkan States decreased by one when Monte- 1910-20 
negro was merged with Serbia and several provinces of 
Austria-Hungary to form the enlarged Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes (Yugo-Slavia). Albania was nar- 
rowly saved from the same absorption which overwhelmed 
Montenegro, as Greece, Serbia, and Italy each coveted some 
portion of Albanian territory. Albania, however, continues 
to exist, though rather as a cluster of independent clans 
than as a true sovereign State. Bulgaria, with diminished 
frontiers, retains her independence; Turkey, contrary to all 
expectation, still holds eastern Thrace; Greece, with little 
profit from her wars, at least holds her previous gains to- 
gether with a strip of coastland taken from Bulgaria. Ex- 
cept for the Greek defeat at the hands of Turkey the Bal- 
kans have been free from their historic scourge of inter- 
national war during the years immediately foliowing the 
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Peace of Paris, but on several occasions only drastic action 
by the Great Powers, acting either as the war-time Alliance 
or through the League of Nations, has kept the peace. 
Yugo-Slavia’s interests have been turned westward; she is 
less concerned with Bulgaria and more with Italy. Greece 
and Bulgaria have been the victims of peculiarly bitter 
party strife resulting in the establishment of military dic- 
tatorships under constitutional forms. The center of 
gravity of the Ottoman Empire has shifted from Con- 
stantinople to Anatolia, where a competent dictator has 
reconquered the lands allotted to Greece and Armenia and 
imposed on his own countrymen reforms designed to 
modernize Turkey in much the same rapid and drastic 
fashion that Peter the Great once modernized Russia, with 
results as striking and perhaps as superficial. 

‘The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes has 
practically completed the difficult task of bringing into a 
Yugo- common system of administration the old King- 
Slavia: the dom of Serbia, the Macedonian districts ac- 
eg of quired from Turkey in 1912-13 and slightly 

extended at Bulgarian expense in 1919, the King- 
dom of Montenegro, the Austro-Hungarian dual depend- 
ency of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the semi-autonomous Hun- 
garian dependency of Croatia-Slavonia, the Yugo-Slav 
portion of southern Hungary, and of Austria’s Adriatic 
provinces. In detail, the task was even more complex than 
the restoration of Poland. Fortunately the ethnic minor- 
ities in Yugo-Slavia are not very important. In Macedonia 
there are an indeterminate number of Slavs who are possibly 
more Bulgarian than Serb, though they speak dialects in- 
termediate between the kindred Serb and Bulgar tongues. 
A new economic prosperity, attendant upon opening up 
new roads through the mountains and using the automobile 
to enlarge local markets, and above all the establishment 
of well-policed security for life and property, may solve 
the ‘Macedonian problem,” especially if friendly relations 
develop with Bulgaria. There are some Magyars, Ru- 
manians, and Germans in the Yugo-Slav share of southern 
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Hungary; minorities, however, and divided against each 
other. The loss of Fiume to Italy in 1924 at least removed 
the last considerable Italian colony from Yugo-Slav control, 
even though it placed an awkward obstacle athwart Yuzo- 
Slavia’s best trade route to the Adriatic. 

The real problem of national unity in Yugo-Slavia lies in 
securing the harmonious codperation of the Yugo-Slavs 
themselves. The Croats and Slovenes of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire feel that the Serbs are too much in- 
clined to play the dominant rdéle in Yugo-Slav politics. 
Raditch, the leader of a radical Croatian group, at one time 
even demanded a Republic, to free the land from subjec- 
tion to a Serbian ruling dynasty. The exiled Montenegrin 
Kinz Nicholas had a few partisans who were unwilling to see 
an ancient independent sovereignty merged in the general 
mass of Serbs, but after his death they ceased to be of much 
importance. The divisions among the Yugo-Slavs are less 
with regard to language than with respect to religious faith. 
The Serbs are for the most part of the Orthodox com- 
munion; the Croats and Slovenes are usually Roman 
Catholic, and there are a few Moslem Serbs in Bosnia.! The 
united realm hasa population of about 12,000,000 on an area 
a little greater than that of Great Britain. 

The Constitution of Yugo-Slavia is an extension of the 
old Serbian Constitution to meet the needs of an enlarged 
empire; it is not, like the Polish or Czecho-Slovak 7), sfiiaes 
Constitutions, a completely novel creation. The Slav Gov- 
Serbian dynasty becomes the Yugo-Slav dy- sonar 2 
nasty, just as when Italy was united the Sardinian dynasty 
became the Italian. Alexander succeeded his father Peter, 
first as Regent and later as King (1921). The King is 
limited by the Constitution and his ministers are responsible 
to the Skupshtina or Parliament. The Skupshtina consists 
of a single chamber chosen by universal manhood suffrage 

: Dr. 1. Bowman (The New World, 1921, p.253) enumerates all the divergent 
elements of Yugo-Slaviaas: Serbs, 6,000,000; Croats, 2,500,000; Slovenes, I,000,- 
000; Macedonian Slavs, 550,000; Magyars, 450,000; Albanians, 250,000; Mos- 
lem Serbs, 625,000; Rumanians, 150,000; Germans, 450,000; all other (including 
Italians), 175,000. 
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on the basis of proportional representation. As with 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, the State is unitary and cen- 
tralized. By force of numbers the Serbs imposed a highly 
centralized régime on Yugo-Slavia against the wishes of 
minority elements who would have preferred the federal 
system. 

The Kingdom is surely a marvelous oak to have grown 
from the tiny acorn of the Serbian principality, the little, 
Yugo-Slav landlocked buffer state on the Danube. But 
piobue Yugo-Slavia cannot be ranked in a class with the 
Great Powers, and the fears which Italy has professed with 
regard to Yugo-Slav control of the Adriatic seem some- 
what unwarranted by the facts of the case. Poverty and 
illiteracy still weigh down the country, and all the present 
enlightened efforts to promote national prosperity and 
education cannot soon overcome the handicap of the past 
or the more recent injuries of the Great War. Nor is the 
natural wealth of the nation considerable for its extent. 
Most of it is rugged highland, and the excellent ports of the 
eastern Adriatic are separated from the plains of the in- 
terior by barrier ridges of arid hill country. Agriculture 
is the national occupation; industry is relatively little de- 
veloped. Serbia was a country of small farms, but many 
large estates were to be found in the Austro-Hungarian 
provinces. These are now being divided among the poorer 
peasants. In foreign policy the Yugo-Slavs count as 
friends their allies Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania, and they 
have reasonably harmonious relations with Austria to the 
north and Greece to the south, in spite of possible frontier 
disputes. With the wild tribesmen of Albania they have 
more frequent boundary disputes, and neither Hungary 
nor Bulgaria is yet reconciled to the loss of territory which 
both still consider rightfully their own. Italy has been the 
greatest danger, but the adjustment of frontier claims by 
the Treaty of Rapallo in 1920 and the surrender of Fiume 
four years later have placated the Italians and restored 
normal ‘“‘correct”’ relationships. . 

Albania has neither hereditary ruler nor a permanently 
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established Constitution. Since the flight of Wilhelm of 
Wied, Mpret or Prince of Albania, in 1914, the ae ae 
central authority has been passed from one pro- 

visional Regency to another. There is a legislative as- 
sembly or Diet chosen by popular election and a Regency, 
representing the three national religions: Greek Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, and Moslem. The chief interest of the 
infant Republic has been to maintain its existence against 
the larger States on every side. In 1920 Italy conceded 
Albanian independence and in the following year the coun- 
try was admitted to the League of Nations. The Albanian 
Republic has less than a million inhabitants and is almost 
wholly devoted to agriculture and stock-raising. Only 
Albania’s strategic location on the Adriatic and the war- 
like, patriotic spirit of her sons gives the nation any im- 
portance in European politics. 

Bulgaria has faced the sacrifice and losses of the second 
Balkan War and the later Great War with commendable 
courage, not wholly unaware perhaps that the 
maladroit diplomacy of her own rulers was in 
part to blame for the consequences of both conflicts. Bul- 
garia under the Treaty of Neuilly (1919) is reduced to an 
area of 40,000 square miles, about that of Kentucky, and a 
population of approximately 5,000,000. Bulgaria’s only 
ocean frontage faces the Black Sea. With none of her im- 
mediate neighbors is Bulgaria very friendly, for Turkey 
holds Adrianople, Greece western Thrace, Rumania the 
Dobrudja, Yugo-Slavia Macedonia, to all of which the Bul- 
garians make claim. In 1925 a frontier ‘‘incident”’ nearly 
resulted in war between Bulgaria and Greece. In fact, an 
actual Greek invasion was halted only by peremptory 
orders from the League of Nations. The ideal solution of 
the Bulgarian question, and one often advocated by geo- 
graphers, would be the union of Bulgaria with Yugo-Slavia, 
since the Bulgarians, after all, are near kinsmen of the 
Serbs. But this is one of the many points in European 
map-making where history as yet imposes a veto on the 
geographer and ethnologist. Memories of recent wars are 
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so bitter in both countries that only a restoration of better 
fecling can make such a union possible. - 

With the end of the war Tsar Ferdinand abdicated in 
favor of his son Boris III. This was the natural conse- 
The quence of the defeat of the Central Powers on 
peasant _ whose victory he had staked all his hopes. The 
Gieran tsp stolid Bulgarians did not, however, shake off 
the dynasty and declare at once for a Republic as the 
Greeks and the Germans did under somewhat similar 
circumstances. The forms of the old Constitution —a 
parliamentary, constitutional, democratic monarchy — re- 
mained practically unchanged. But new forces entered 
political life. The poorer peasants felt vaguely that they 
had been cheated by the unwise foreign adventures of town- 
bred politicians and ambitious army officers. Alexander 
Stambuliski, a peasant leader who had opposed the war 
policy of Tsar Ferdinand, took office nominally as con- 
stitutional Prime Minister, but in effect as dictator. His 
power rested neither on King nor Parliament, but on the 
enthusiastic support of the peasant majority. Stambuliski 
punished the politicians who had led the nation into war, 
insisted on the fulfillment of the distasteful clauses of the 
peace treaty, and sought friendship and alliance with other 
Balkan States. He enacted legislation limiting profits and 
confiscating unused land. His most interesting experiment 
was the compulsory labor law. This he designed to re- 
place the compulsory military service which had been 
abolished by the peace treaty. The State had still the 
right to command the citizen to devote a fixed period of 
time to the public service, but now the call was for the 
constructive duties of peace and not for the sterile services 
of war... Men, women, and children were ordered to set 
aside certain days each year for unpaid public labor. 

All this legislation was called ‘‘Socialism’’ or even 
“Bolshevism”’ by foreign critics and native enemies of the 
Stambuliski Government. But Bolshevism or Commun- 


"A remarkable realization of William James’s Utopian plan, in his essay 
The Moral Equivalent of War, for a universal term of service in industry. 
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ism in the Russian sense of the word hardly exists, and 
can hardly exist, in the Balkans. Russian Bol-  Batkan 
shevism is a product of the industrial revolution {‘Commun- 
acting on a tradition of class rule. In the Bal- pared eit 
kans, and‘notably in Bulgaria, there is no large- Russian 
scale industry and class distinctions are barely perceptible. 
Almost every one is a peasant, owning and working his own 
little farm. The so-called ‘‘Communist Party’”’ in Yugo- 
Slavia has turned out to be merely a group of discontented 
national minorities, who deserted the name of Commun- 
ism as soon as they had opportunity to organize parties 
along nationalist lines. The so-called Communist rule in 
Bulgaria was in reality peasant or agrarian rule with private 
property in land for its very basis. In the present-day 
slang of European politics it is ‘‘green socialism’’ as con- 
trasted with the “‘red socialism’”’ of the urban proletariat. 
Stambuliski’s foreign policy aroused keen resentment 
among the military men and the fanatical nationalists, as 
it seemed to mean permanent acquiescence IN tye pour. 
Bulgaria’s inferior position in Balkan politics. geois 
The city merchants feared that radical legisla- oS Gouda 
tion would ruin their trade. Political parties other than 
the Agrarians and Socialists disliked the virtual dictator- 
ship which kept them from power. All these discontents 
combined to promote a counter-revolutionary conspiracy. 
On June 9, 1923, the conspirators, by a coup d'état, over- 
threw the Stambuliski Government and placed in power a 
coalition of the more conservative parties. Professor 
Alexander Zankoff took the Premiership. A few days 
later Stambuliski was killed. The peasants remained inert 
until action was too late. Protest then took a violent form. 
There were numerous assassinations and reprisals on the 
part of both the supporters of the Government and the 
partisans of the late peasant dictator. In April, 1925, a 
Communist bomb exploded in the cathedral at Sofia, en- 
dangering the lives of the entire cabinet and killing scores of 
the worshipers. The Bulgarian Government obtained per- 
mission from the Powers to increase the army to put down 
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any possible Communist insurrection. Bulgaria professed 
to fear intrigues from Soviet Russia, based on the principle 
of the class war, and from neighboring Balkan nations, 
based on diplomatic rivalries, secretly strengthening the 
Communist Party in Bulgaria. But in spite of the atro- 
cious butchery in Sofia Cathedral and other sporadic out- 
rages the fear of a general revolutionary attempt on Rus- 
sian lines seems to have been exaggerated. The real pro- 
blems before the Bulgarian Government are to satisfy 
and reassure the peasants and alley the suspicions of other 
Balkan States. 

The history of Greece since the Great War has been, if it 
be possible, even more disturbed than that of Bulgaria. 
cae Domestic insurrections and civil strife have re- 
defeat and flected the adventures of Greece in foreign policy. 
revolution When under the leaderchip of Venizelos, Greece 
threw in her lot with the Entente Allies and deposed King 
Constantine, they hoped to share largely in the partition of 
the Ottoman Empire. Even after Constantine had been re- 
stored to power the war with Turkey continued, though now 
without the moral and material support of Greece’s former 
allies. In 1922 the Turks won a decisive victory and Greece 
forfeited all that she had won from the Turks. The fickle 
populace turned with indignation against Constantine whom 
they had recalled to power. For a second time he had to 
resign the throne and pass into exile, this time an exile from 
which there was no return, as he died the following year in 
Sicily. Against his ministers the public wrath burned more 
fiercely. No mere decree of exile for them; they must be 
tried for high treason. Several of the civil and military 
chiefs, held responsible, whether or not justly, for the defeat 
in Anatolia and the loss of Smyrna, were shot for treason. 
The Kingdom became a military dictatorship. King George 
II followed his father into exile after a reign of only a few 
months. The party of Venizelos was now in power, but the 
veteran statesman found himself unable to curb the fiery 
party spirit of the military faction in the new Government. 
He retired to private life, pleased, no doubt, at the overthrow 
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of his enemies, but apprehensive of the future for his dis- 
tracted country. On April 13, 1924, Greece voted to estab- 
lish a republican Constitution. General Pangalos assumed 
dictatorial powers in 1925 and in the following year suc- 
ceeded Admiral Kondouriotis as President. In August, 
1926, Pangalos was in turn deposed by a military insurrec- 
tion under General Kondylis, who demanded a restoration 
of civil liberties infringed by the dictatorship. 

One consequence of the Turkish victory was to flood the 
nation with Christian refugees, mainly Greeks from Asia 
Minor and eastern Thrace, but among them Pepe 
many Armenians and fugitives of other non- change of 
Turkish races. Some of them are still living PoPulstions 
on the bread of charity, but others have found permanent 
homes on Greek soil. Greek traders and mariners exiled 
from Turkey are already repaying the hospitality of Greece 
by their enterprise and skill. On the other hand, many 
Turks from Macedonia and western Thrace have returned 
to Turkey, thus removing from Greece an alien element in 
the national life. In the long run this exchange of popula- 
tions may work for international harmony, but the tem- 
porary sufferings of the exiles promote hostility among their 
countrymen who hear their story. Greece is therefore no 
friend to Turkey, and her relationship to Albania, Italy, and 
Bulgaria is little better. 

In 1923 a boundary dispute between Greece and Albania 
led to the murder of some Italian boundary commissioners.” 
Premier Mussolini of Italy blamed the Greeks Le nerie 
for the murder, and extorted a war indemnity with Italy 
by seizing the Greek island of Corfu. The ange 


garia 
League of Nations proposed settlements through 


« “The plans for enlarging the port at the Pirceus were shown me last summer. 
When I heard that a million passengers had been disembarked there during the 
preceding twelve months, and when I compared its animation with the all but 
deserted aspect of Constantinople and Smyrna, I realized its great future and 
that if the Turks hope ever to restore their ports so that they can again compete 
for the Levantine trade they will have to change very radically their present 
system of red tape, discrimination and interminable delay.’’ (Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong in Foreign Affairs, December, 1924, pp. 310-11.) 

2 Kor the Greco-Italian controversy see pp. 508-09. 
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mediation and the Council of Ambassadors, for whom 
the Italians had been acting, applying these suggestions, 
averted hostilities, but ill feeling was left on both sides. The 
Greeks object also to the continued Italian retention of the 
Greek-speaking islands of the Dodecanese. In 1925 the 
League of Nations, using its full authority, halted a border 
war between Greece and Bulgaria. 

The impulse of the Young Turk movement, nationalist 
and reformist, has been reincarnated in the Government of 
The new Mustapha Kemal Pasha, President of the 
Turk Turkish Republic, leader of victorious armies, 
and virtual dictator over the chief independent Mohamme- 
dan State. The Young Turks of 1908 displaced the ab- 
solute despotism of Abdul Hamid II by a constitutional 
monarchy of the European pattern, reorganized the army 
under German auspices, proclaimed equal rights to Otto- 
man subjects of every creed, and then, impatient of the slow 
process of reform, resorted to terrorism to coerce Mace- 
donia into accepting the blessings of the new régime.' Their 
impatience carried Turkey into the disastrous Balkan War 
with the loss of Macedonia, Albania, and many A®gean 
islands. Later their imprudent alliance with Germany 
seemed to involve the extinction of the Ottoman Empire 
as an independent sovereignty in the event of a victory for 
the Entente Allies. Yet they survived the war and the 
peace, reconquered Thrace and Armenia, expelled the 
Greeks, and emerged with the Treaty of Lausanne which 
cost them in territory only the European ‘‘mandates”’ 
of Palestine, Syria, and Irak (Mesopotamia) and freed them 
from the special treaty privileges for foreigners (the ‘‘ca- 
pitulations’’) which hitherto had limited their sovereignty. 

The followers of Mustapha Kemal are even more de- 
terminedly ‘‘Western”’ than their predecessors of the 
A Moslem previous decade. They have ended, at least 
Bepuble for the present, the Sultanate. Turkey is in 
law a Republic with sovereignty vested in a National As- 


* For the Young Turk movement see Chapter VIII. 
? For the Turkish reconquest of her lost provinces see pp. 477-80. 
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sembly chosen by men of Turkish nationality. Although 
equal rights are promised to all faiths, in practice the new 
reform movement, like the old, is hostile to alien elements on 
nationalist grounds. Christians are not expelled as Chris- 
tians, but as Greeks or Armenians. The Orthodox Mos- 
lems are, in fact, more shocked than any one else at the 
innovating spirit of the new régime. Women are en- 
couraged to appear in public and with bared faces. Men are 
ordered to substitute the European hat for the traditional 
fez. And the astonishing fact is that the orders are 
obeyed. Almost overnight every fez disappeared from the 
streets of Constantinople; and the Turkish women appear 
in the towns without veils. The religious headship of 
Islam, the ‘‘ Caliphate,” hitherto combined with the Sultan- 
ate, is for the present suspended; an act which affects 
many Mohammedans almost as the deposition of the Pope 
would affect Roman Catholics. The old and the new ideas, 
the Koran and modern social reform, blend curiously in the 
vigorous attempt made to enforce prohibition. The high 
spirit of a renascent nationalism alone enables the re- 
formers to maintain their ascendancy over the deep tradi- 
tional conservatism of the Turkish peasantry. To main- 
tain this prestige Mustapha Kemal and his party have 
taken many daring risks, even going so far as to challenge 
the British mandate over Irak and demand a revision of the 
frontier near Mosul in the interests of Turkey. The bound- 
ary dispute was finally adjusted by peaceful compromise. 
The whole world will watch with interest the outcome of the 
heroic experiment in the regeneration of the senescent Otto- 
man Empire. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


Need we conceal from ourselves the fact that we are to-day in many ways 
better Germans than we were ten years ago? It was no hard task to love the 
powerful, happy, prosperous and glorified Germany of that period. But the 
love we feel now is a different love. It is a greater and stronger love which 
we cherish for a humble, mutilated and invalid Fatherland. 

GERHART HAUPTMANN (1921) 


On June 28, 1919, at the old palace of Versailles where in 
1871 the Hohenzollerns were first hailed as Emperors of 
Six years:a united Germany, the victorious Entente Allies 
contrast imposed their terms on a defeated nation, shorn 
of its colonies and conquests, disarmed more thoroughly 
than in the days of Napoleon, and apparently doomed to 
carry a burden of indemnity which would keep it impover- 
ished for half a century. In the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the treaty Germany played no part save that of pro- 
test and then submission. Such concessions — and they were 
of minor importance — as were granted to the Germans 
were granted at the pleasure of the victors. On October 
16, 1925, at Locarno in neutral Switzerland, Germany signed 
in common with her recent European enemies (Britain, 
France, Italy, and Belgium) a treaty of mutual security and 
general arbitration in which there was no more mention of 
victor or vanquished, a treaty negotiated by equals after 
full and free discussion. In 1919 the League of Nations 
consisted of the Allied and Associated Powers; neutrals 
were invited to join, but Germany — pointedly — was not. 
In 1925 Britain and even France urged Germany to enter 
the League, a little anxious lest she refuse. There had 
been no reversal of military fortune between Versailles and 
Locarno. Even with the withdrawal of the United States 
from European affairs the balance of power still inclined 
heavily toward the Entente. Germany had made but one 
conquest, the reconquest of Europe’s confidence. 

The conquest of foreign confidence was very slow and of 
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course is not yet complete. There is still a Bourbon-like 
minority of the proud old Prussian aristocracy 
who have learned nothing and forgotten nothing rhe a a 
since 1914. Their domestic policy has been the ce 
integral restoration of the old régime, even by 
revolution or the assassination of republican leaders. Their 
foreign policy has been expressed in votes against the 
Treaty of Versailles, against the payment of reparations to 
injured France, against entering the League of Nations, 
against accepting the Dawes economic plan, against approv- 
ing the Locarno pacts. Their hero is General von Luden- 
dorff, undoubtedly one of the greatest modern masters of 
the chessboard of the battle-fields but an “‘impossibilist”’ in 
politics. The activities of this small but active group have 
time and again alarmed the whole of continental Europe. 
If some mischance could place them in power they would be 
forced either to abandon their declared foreign policy or 
follow it to inevitable war with France and Poland. What 
resources a disarmed Germany would find for such a war is 
a question that they seem never to have asked themselves. 
Like reactionaries the world around they have a weakness 
for secret associations with challenging names and violent 
programs of action: ‘‘Swastika,”’ ‘“Steel-Helmets,”’ and the 
like. Politically they have usually been associated with the 
Nationalists (National People’s Party), but in recent 
months, impatient with the conservative tactics of the 
party, they have organized as a separate group (Vélkische). 
They have attracted a certain following by appeals to tra- 
dition and sentiment: the Crown, the old black-white-red 
Imperial flag, the provincial rural hatred of Catholics, Jews, 
aliens, and all that is not purely German. They have some 
strength in Bavaria, where the reaction against Communism 
has caused a revival of monarchical sentiment, but their 
real home is east of the Elbe in Mecklenburg, Branden- 
burg, Pomerania, Silesia, and East Prussia: the Germany 
of the Junker. 

The sentiments of the Nationalist Party are identical 
with those of the Ludendorff faction. They too wish to re- 
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vive the Germany of 1914, both in Constitution and in 
world power. But the majority of the party 


Cae differ from the extremists in this, that they re- 
pe : cognize existing facts, however distasteful. So 


long as the Republic lasts, they will take part in 
its government, even though they may pray for a Hohen- 
Nation- zollern restoration. So long as Germany re- 
alists mains weak, they will cling to a pacific foreign 
policy, even though they may long for a military revanche. 
Their party hero, von Hindenburg, accepted the presidency 
of the Republic in 1925. The People’s Party, successors of 
People’s the old National Liberal group, represent “big 
Party business,” the liberalism and conservatism alike 
of the capitalist, hostile to socialism or doctrinaire demo- 
cracy, but not much concerned as to whether the State bear 
the name of Empire or Republic. The Christian People’s 
Chea Party, more commonly called by the pre-revolu- 
People’s tionary name of the Catholic Center, is a federa- 
pea, tion of Catholic interests. Under the leadership 
of Mathias Erzberger and Joseph Wirth the party has been 
steadfastly loyal to the Republic and to the cause of peace. 
The Democrats are the successors of the old Progressive 
Party. They are the true inheritors of the liberalism and 
idealism of 1848. Hugo Preuss, one of their number, 
Democratic was the main architect of the present Constitu- 
rary tion. Many of the professional classes and 
the ‘intellectuals’ of Germany are in their ranks. The 
Social German Socialists are, for the most part, as 
Democrats strictly devoted to the Constitution as any bour- 
geois group. Freidrich Ebert, the first German President, 
Phillip Scheidemann, Chancellor of the Republic in the 
most difficult early days of the revolution, and Gustav 
Noske, the stern represser of Bolshevism, were outstanding 
figures of the majority Socialists. The minority of Inde- 
pendent Socialists, more radically pacifist than the ma- 
jority group, has, save for its Communist left wing, been 
merged again into the Social Democratic Party. 
To the Ludendorff faction of the extreme right, willing 
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to use violence to overturn the liberal Republic on behalf of 
a Hohenzollern restoration, there corresponds at (3) The 
the other extreme, the Communist group, in Communists 
full sympathy with Russian Bolshevism and willing to use 
force to establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
Spartacist rebellion which so nearly overturned the Re- 
public at its first establishment was their work, and the 
murder of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg provided 
them with a martyrology.‘. But the Gernian people seem, 
even in poverty and defeat, to cling to their national tradi- 
tion of orderliness and submission. Not since 1919 has 
Germany shown any symptom of “going Bolshevik,” and 
the Communists have remained a very feeble minority, less 
menacing on the whole than the monarchists. One great 
danger lies in the romantic appeal which an extreme and 
violent program, either of reaction or revolution, makes to 
adventurous youth. The humdrum, bourgeois respecta- 
bility of the Republic, its foreign policy of fulfilling the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty to the utter humiliation of 
Germany, and the financial speculations and dishonesties of 
too many of the moderate politicians, have caused im- 
patient spirits to cry out: “Anything rather than this!’’ So 
in Germany we have the strange, but not unparalleled, 
phenomenon of idealistic young men of much the same 
personal type joining the Communists or joining the secret 
societies of the royalists.” 

The German Republic retains its old title Reich, which 
is usually translated Empire, but may be taken The Weimar 
with equal correctness to signify “realm,” ‘‘com- Constitution 
monwealth,” or simply ‘‘nation.”” The Reich is divided 


1 For the Spartacist rebellion see above, pp. 424-26. 

2 Extremes meet, the world over, and fanatics are temperamentally akin no 
matter how opposite their doctrines. France and Italy are good examples of 
the same revolt against the golden mean, when the golden mean begins to look 
like tarnished brass. Mussolini, the revolutionary socialist, becomes Musso- 
lini the autocrat. The Frenchman Sorel hesitates between syndicalism and 
royalism. And each prophet finds many who will follow him anywhere out of the 
flatlands of parliamentary bickering and petty intrigue. In discussing the po- 
litical and economic causes of European revolutions and counter-revolutions 
historians have perhaps paid too little attention to the psychological causes: 
the love of hazard, the spirit of romance, and the desire for direct action. 
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into Lands, successors of the old Kingdoms, Duchies, Prin- 
cipalities, and Free Cities. Their boundaries correspond 
in the main to the old boundaries. Indeed nothing is more 
significant of the survival of the old Germany within the 
framework of the new than the fact that the revolution 
which altered the Constitution of the Empire and of every 
State within it proved powerless to alter the historic 
frontiers of these same States. All the projects to divide 
the huge bulk of Prussia among several political units came 
to nothing, although it is unquestionably anomalous in a 
federal Republic for a single State to be larger than all the 
rest together. The one important change which has thus 
far come about within the German frontiers was the merging 
of the lesser Saxon Duchies into the single Land of Thur- 
ingia. Rearrangements of territory may, however, take 
place by constitutional amendment or by ordinary legisla- 
tion backed by a plebiscite of the population affected. The 
Federal Government is actually stronger in relation to the 
States than under the old Bismarckian Constitution, a fact 
which causes much discontent in Bavaria, where many 
mourn the loss of the old special privileges (Sonderrechte), and 
some dismay in France, which hoped for a weakening of 
central authority in Germany as a result of the revolution. 
The Reich has exclusive authority over foreign and colonial 
affairs, immigration, national defense, currency, tariffs, 
posts, telegraphs and telephones. It shares with the 
Lands the right also to legislate respecting citizenship, the 
civil and criminal code, judicial procedure, alien rights, 
poor relief, public health, protection of labor, socialization 
of industry and natural resources, commercial laws, food 
control, insurance, industrial regulation, shipping, rail- 
ways and traffic routes generally. Where laws conflict 
the federal law prevails over the local law. 

The Reichstag retains its old name, though its powers are 
greatly extended and its method of election more demo- 
The legisla- cratic. Voting is by adult suffrage instead of the 
tive power former manhood suffrage, the women of Ger- 
many gaining at one stroke the franchise which required 
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decades of active agitation to win in England and the 
United States. The system of proportional 
representation is used. Elections take place 
once in four years, or oftener if the Reichstag is dissolved by 
the President in the meantime. The ministry is responsible 
to the Reichstag, which was not the case under the mon- 
archy. The upper House has changed far more than the 
lower. No longer a Federal Council (Bundesrat) 
but a National Council (Reichsrat), it now re- 
presents the people instead of the princely rulers. Each 
Land has a vote in the Reichsrat and the larger Lands have 
an extra vote for each additional million of population, 
except that no Land (and this provision is aimed at Prussia) 
may have more than two fifths of the whole representation. 
The Lands are represented by members of their own 
ministries, but they are not necessarily bound by instruc- 
tions or compelled to vote as a unit as in the old Bundesrat. 
The Reichsrat is deprived of the diplomatic character, the 
initiative in framing legislation, and the general supervision 
of administration which made the Bundesrat the real core 
of sovereignty before the revolution. Its chief remaining 
power is the suspensive veto. Laws passed by the Reich- 
stag and rejected by the Reichsrat must be repassed by a 
two-thirds majority or be referred to a popular referendum. 
A bill may also be put before the electorate on |. tive 
referendum on the initiative of: (1) the President and refer- 
of the Republic, (2) one third of the Reichstag “"™ 
plus one twentieth of the qualified voters, (3) one tenth of 
the qualified voters. Constitutional amendments may be 
carried by a two-thirds vote of both Reichstag and Reichsrat 
or, on referendum, by an absolute majority of those eligible 
to vote. Tonullify an act of the Reichstag by referendum a 
majority of those eligible must cast their votes. 

Germany, unlike most of the new Republics of Europe, 
followed the American tradition of popular election for the 
chief executive instead of the French tradition of The execu- 
choice by the legislative body. The President ve Power 
holds office, however, for the seven-year term which is con- 
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ventional in most of the new Constitutions. He may be 
deposed by a vote of the Reichstag followed by a popular 
referendum. The President selects the Chancellor and the 
ministry, but he must select men who have the confidence 
of the Reichstag. A resolution of lack of confidence in any 
minister passed by the Reichstag vacates his position. On 
the whole the German President is less powerful than the 
American President because he cannot control the policy of 
the cabinet, but he is more powerful (in practice if not in 
theory) than the French President because, as bearing a 
mandate directly from the people, he is able to exercise 
considerable personal influence on public and parliamentary 
opinion. There is an independent judiciary 
and a federal Supreme Court. Except for the 
enlargement of individual rights the constitution has little 
to say on judicial reform. 

The bill of rights is very elaborate and inclusive. All 
German citizens have equal rights, irrespective of sex, 
Rights of creed, or class. Nobility and grants of title are 
the German abolished. No one may be discriminated against 
aces because of his language; a provision introduced 
doubtless to reassure the few Poles still included within 
Germany. Arbitrary arrest and search of dwellings is for- 
bidden. Freedom of speech and of the press is assured. 
Even public officials may take free part in political activity 
without suffering censure. There is no State Church, but 
religious associations may be formed freely, their property 
rights protected, and complete freedom of worship guaran- 
teed. Education is free, compulsory and universal; private 
schools are subject to public regulation. Marriage, mother- 
hood, and the welfare of destitute children are under the 
care of the Government. In many directions the bill of 
rights breaks new ground, and lays down in philosophical 
language general principles instead of confining itself to 
specific legal mandates. This is especially true of the eco- 
nomic provisions, which show abundant traces of Socialist 
influence. 


Economic freedom to the individual is guaranteed sub- 


Judiciary 
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ject only to the social welfare. Compensation must be 
paid for expropriated wealth, but the doctrine Economic 
is laid down that property must be so used as to Previsions 
‘“‘serve the public good.’”’ Landed estates may be bought 
up for purposes of subdivision. Entail is abolished. The 
Reich may socialize industries or compel their consolidation. 
Workingmen are free to organize. The Reich assumes the 
duty of protecting labor and of maintaining old age and 
invalidity pensions. Public provision must be made for the 
unemployed. Local and Central Workers’ Councils are 
recognized, and they are to combine with representatives of 
employers and the public to form Economic Councils. The 
Central Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat) has the 

right to advise the Government before the introduction of 
any ministerial measure of importance dealing Workers’ 
with economic questions, and to lay its own Councils 
suggestions before the Government. This creation of an 
advisory economic Parliament did not wholly satisfy the 
Independent Socialists, who wanted to vest real legislative 
authority in a body representing producers as such, but it 
went far to meet the spirit of their demand. 

By the Weimar Constitution each Land must have a 
representative body elected by universal, equal, secret, 
direct and proportional suffrage. The ministry CG) jctitu- 
must be responsible to the representatives. So_ tions of the 
in place of the wide variety of constitutions ean 
under the old Empire, ranging from the feudalism of Meck- 
lenburg and the plutocracy of Prussia to the liberal mon- 
archies of South Germany and the city-republics of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Liibeck, there is now an almost uniform 
system of single-chamber legislatures, elected in the same 
way as the national Reichstag, and cabinets or councils 
responsible to them. No Land has challenged the Con- 
stitution by restoring a monarch, though Bavaria at least 
and probably a few other Lands would adopt monarchist 
Constitutions if it were feasible to do so within the limits 
of a federal Republic. The Lands have avoided even the 
selection of a single central executive, as State President, 
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fearing perhaps a conflict with the functions of the national 
President. 

The Constitution was mainly the work of the most mod- 
erate liberal parties: the majority Socialists, the Dem- 
ee cemaste Ocrats, and the Catholic Center. The main 
of the Con- framework and the liberal theory underlying it 
Soe eo owes most to the Democrats; Catholic influence 
is seen in provisions protecting Church property and schools; 
Socialist influence is evident in the provisions for Workers’ 
Councils and the power to socialize industry. The several 
preliminary drafts of the Constitution show a wavering 
attitude toward centralization, varying from a unitary 
State in which the old Kingdoms were mere provinces to 
a federation conserving all traditional State rights. The 
final Constitution is a compromise, undoubtedly more 
centralized than the Germany of 1871-1918 or the United 
States to-day, but less so than France or Great Britain. 
Perhaps Canada is the nearest parallel to modern Germany 
in balance between federal and provincial powers. The 
radically democratic and liberal character of the Constitu- 
tion is in startling contrast to the dynastic and aristocratic 
traditions of Germany. Indeed, in many ways the German 
Constitution may justify its boast of being (with the 
similar Austrian Constitution) the most democratic in the 
world. It does without the Crown and the House of Lords 
which color, if they do not check, the forces of democracy 
in England. It goes beyond the French Constitution, and 
the Constitutions of most of the Baltic, Danubian, and 
Balkan democracies, in frequent appeal to the people by 
plebiscite, initiative, referendum, and direct election of the 
President. It is more easily amended and less complicated 
with ‘“‘checks and balances”’ than the American Constitu- 
tion. It goes beyond the Swiss democracy in recognizing 
the equal rights of women. It equals the Russian Constitu- 
tion in recognizing occupation as well as residence in politics, 
by creating advisory Economic Councils, and excels Russia 
in having equal, direct, and proportional suffrage. _ 

The Constituent Assembly of Weimar acted for several 
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months as governing Reichstag, because the country was in 
too disturbed a condition to endure the excite- : 
ment of frequent elections. Friedrich Ebert, tee 
the provisional President, also continued his Rerun in 
term of office without the test of a popular 

election. In fact no presidential election took place until 
1925, when the death of President Ebert, shortly before the 
expiration of his extended term, made it inevitable, as 
the German Constitution provides for no vice-presidential 
office. President Ebert was a man of the working classes, 
not distinguished for his writings or oratory, but abundantly 
supplied with good will and good sense. He tended to 
minimize the office he held by entrusting responsibility for 
policy almost wholly to his cabinet. His first cabinets 
were indeed of his own politics, that of the moderate or 
“‘majority’’ Social Democrats. But in later years as the 
fervor of revolution subsided he admitted more and more 
representatives of the middle-class groups, especially from 
the Clerical Center and the Democrats. Chancellor 
Phillip Scheidemann, head of the first of the new constitu- 
tional ministries, was an adroit parliamentary leader of the 
Socialists, an opportunist ready to league with 

other parties or shift his program as occasion de- Ebert-Schei- 
manded. He resigned office rather than accept Semana i, 
personal responsibility for signing the Treaty of 

Versailles, but he long remained a power in politics. The 
Treaty of Versailles was accepted by a coalition of Socialists 
and Clericals under Gustav Bauer; the Democrats as well as 
the Nationalists and People’s Party refusing to agree to its 
terms. 

During the first year of its existence the chief peril to the 
Weimar Constitution came from the “left,” from ardent 
Communists who wished to make Germany 4 The at- 
Soviet Republic (Rdte-Republik). During the tensor 
second year the chief peril lay in the opposite revolution 
direction. The abortive attempts at Commun- Bee 
ism in Munich, Saxony, Berlin, and the mercantile ports 
of the north ended in strengthening the authority of the 
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police and the army, both recruited largely from devoted 
adherents of the old régime. From Gustav Noske the 
Socialist who turned machine guns on his more radical 
fellow Socialists in Berlin, to royalist officers who placed 
their military lore at the service of an inexperienced So- 
cialist Government, all who loved authority — the “law 
and order’’ so dear to the German mind — stood together 
against the menace of Bolshevism. The monarchists saw 
their chance. Could not “‘law and order,”’ used in the name 
of a bourgeois Republic against a proletarian rebellion, be 
used again in the name of the old Empire against the Re- 
public? Many people were disposed to Jay on the revolu- 
tion the blame for the Treaty of Versailles and for the 
poverty of the times, contrasting so sadly with the old 
power and prosperity of the days of Kaiser Wilhelm IT. 
In March, 1920, Dr. Wolfgang von Kapp proclaimed him- 
self Chancellor with General Baron von Liittwitz as head 
The Kapp of the national defense. The military support 
Bere See of the Kapp Government came from certain 
brigades which refused to disband at the order of the Re- 
public in accordance with the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty. Only a few of the monarchist leaders were actively 
engaged in the movement, which seemed to good observers 
premature. The counter-revolutionary Government took 
up its abode in Berlin and President Ebert and his ministers 
fled to Dresden and to Stuttgart. But the Kapp Govern- 
ment was not rooted in reality. The working classes were 
unanimous against it and eagerly responded to the plea of 
the exiled Government for a general strike against the 
usurpers. Most of the army and the propertied classes 
stood neutral awaiting the event. The whole movement 
collapsed within a week. Kapp fled the country. The 
factory towns of the Ruhr once more raised the red banner 
of Communism. In quelling the Rhenish Communists the 
German Government was forced to send troops into the 


* As Louis Napoleon established the Second Empire on the ruins of the Sec- 
ond French Republic, just after the victory of the latter over the socialist 
working men of Paris. 
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neutralized zone and gave France a pretext for strengthen- 
ing her forces of occupation and for the temporary occupa- 
tion of Frankfurt. The Bauer ministry was reconstituted 
with Hermann Miiller as Chancellor, and its less popular 
members resigned: Noske, blamed for trusting General 
Liittwitz, and Erzberger, attacked as a financial adven- 
turer. 

The chief effect of the Kapp Putsch (rebellion) was to 
weaken the authority of the Republic, not directly, since 
the event showed that the Government had 4, 
power enough to put down insurrections, but Fehrenbach 
indirectly by awakening bitter class and party ™"*"” 
feeling and thus strengthening the extreme parties. This is 
clearly shown in the election of the new Reichstag on June 
6, 1920. The greatest gains were made by the radical In- 
dependent Socialists and the conservative National and 
People’s Parties. The moderate majority Socialists lost 
heavily, the Center (Christian People’s Party) just held its 
own, the Democrats, of all parties the most devoted to the 
existing Constitution, suffered most of all in their relative 
voting strength. A new ministry was necessary. Kon- 
stantin Fehrenbach became Chancellor at the head of a 
coalition of middle-class parties including his own party, the 
Center, and with it the Democrats and the capitalistic 
People’s Party. The Socialists could not be induced to ac- 
cept office in a coalition that must include the People’s 
Party. So for the first time since the revolution of 1918 
Germany had a wholly non-socialist Government. 

During the first years of its existence the German Re- 
public was troubled with the fear that the nation might fall 
apart into separate States, or, failing that, De Ti dle wy 
paralyzed by local defiance of federal authority. Bavarian 
The danger was especially acute in the Rhine- eae BE 
land, occupied by foreign troops, and in Bavaria. Both 
regions are predominantly Catholic while Germany as a 
whole is Protestant. The greater part of the Rhineland has 
been Prussian only since 1814. Bavaria has been, with 
Austria and Saxony, a frequent opponent of Prussia in Ger- 
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many’s numerous internal wars of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Bavaria regrets the loss of the special 
privileges she enjoyed under Bismarck’s Constitution and 
her reduction to an equal status with lesser German Lands. 
As the second largest unit of the Reich, Bavaria is also the 
natural champion of particularism or states’ rights against 
centralizing Prussia. France encourages the rivalry of the 
Bavarians and Rhenish Prussians with the old Prussians 
of eastern Germany from many motives: sympathy with 
Catholic as against Protestant Germany, hatred of Berlin 
and the stiff military caste of the East-Elbe Junkers, and 
the desire to keep Germany decentralized and therefore 
weak. In the Rhineland France fanned into a blaze the 
very timid flame of Rhenish separatism by encouraging the 
propaganda of anti-Prussian Rhinelanders. But nothing 
of permanent significance came of the Rhenish movement, 
probably because the local population feared that France 
might begin by separating them from Prussia and end by 
taking them out of the Reich altogether, thus realizing her 
old ambition of a neutral buffer State on the Rhine. The 
Bavarian danger has, on the contrary, become acute owing 
to the revival of monarchist sentiment in that Land. Ba- 
varia would like at present to restore the Wittelsbach dy- 
nasty, for Bavaria alone, or, if the Fates were propitious, 
for all Germany (‘‘Why a Hohenzollern rather than a Wit- 
telsbach?”’ say the Bavarian monarchists). Bavarian seces- 
sion is hardly to be feared, as Bavaria would not wish to 
stand alone in the midst of Europe, but on several oc- 
casions the monarchist ministry of the Bavarian Land has 
coolly ignored orders from Berlin and many illegal demon- 
strations of reactionary army officers have taken place on 
Bavarian soil. 

In abolishing compulsory military service and establish- 
ing a professional standing army of only 100,000 men the 
German dis- Entente Allies unwittingly aided monarchist 
armament propaganda in two directions. Many dis- 
banded army officers and privates (as the Kapp Putsch il- 
lustrated) took in bad part the edicts which flung them into 
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the ranks of the unemployed and became active agitators 
for a strong Nationalist régime which would defy the 
Treaty of Versailles. Those who remained in the regular 
army (the Reichswehr) were in large number former Prus- 
sian officers, commissioned or non-commissioned, who were 
by tradition reactionary in politics. The universal service 
army contained a typical cross-section of the entire German 
population, of all classes, parties, and sections. The new 
standing army was more distinctly militarist. But the 
Reichswehr, as a whole, was too well disciplined to take a 
direct part in politics after the Spanish and Spanish- 
American fashion, and it was much too small a unit to 
menace France or even Poland. The fears of the Entente 
were that the Reichswehr, consisting largely of former 
officers, would prove to be merely the skeleton of a much 
larger army, secretly trained and armed, and that it would 
find disciplined recruits from veterans of the Great War 
organized in units of police, militia, and volunteer home de- 
fense guards which were not technically part of the army at 
all. Much diplomatic paper was wasted, for example, in 
discussing whether the Sicherheitspolizer (Security Police), 
armed and uniformed in military fashion but assigned to 
ordinary police duties, were ““soldiers’”’ or not. Allied 
Commissions searched Germany from end to end for artil- 
lery and munitions of war held in excess of the treaty 
stipulations. Germany was for practical purposes very 
effectively disarmed. Her fleet has not been rebuilt, nor 
could the building of numerous warships be under any cir- 
- cumstances easily concealed from the world at large. No 
doubt the French assertion is true that thousands of rifles 
and large stores of ammunition have been successfully con- 
cealed from the inquisitive French and English officers, not 
necessarily through bad faith in the Government, but more 
probably on the initiative of local militarist groups. But 
this is a matter of very minor importance, as Germany 
could not win a modern war without heavy artillery, tanks, 
and clouds of aircraft. More important yet, Germany could 
not strike out in any direction without running the risk of 
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a French occupation of the Rhenish factory towns, the very 
heart of industrial Germany.t. If Germany ever again be- 
comes a military peril it will be through the complete over- 
throw of the disarmament clauses of the Versailles treaty, or 
alliance with some powerful foreign Government, or new 
inventions revolutionizing the military art and making all 
present principles of warfare obsolete. 

Each successive international crisis, the repeated de- 
mands for more complete disarmament, the demand for the 
Rectekiod’ surrender of war criminals, the disputed plebi- 
in German scite in Upper Silesia, caused another crisis in 
ee national politics, weakening the prestige of the 
Republic and encouraging the parties of discontent. But 
the question of reparations overshadowed all other diplo- 
matic difficulties, and therefore became also the most im- 
portant of all party questions. Should Germany, to the 
best of her ability, carry out a “‘policy of fulfillment”’ or 
refuse payments and defy the Entente Allies to do their 
worst? Each successive ministry has pledged itself to the 
former course, braving inevitable popular discontent rather 
than risk a foreign invasion. But what the Government 
was strong enough to decree it was often too weak to en- 
force. There seemed no way to keep German capital at 
home, and once invested abroad it was hard for the tax- 
gatherer to reach. Many taxes were so slowly collected 
that the declining value of the mark brought them down toa 
merely nominal sum. To meet the financial crisis caused 
by inadequate income from taxation the Government 
weakly fell back on the expedient of inflating the currency, 
thus plunging the nation still more hopelessly into bank- 
ruptcy. Actual payments on account of reparations were 
mainly in the form of coal deliveries and similar payments 
in kind. These fell far below expectations and promises. 
With growing indignation the French saw that nearly the 
whole immediate cost of restoring their devastated depart- 


* The French preferred to occupy the Ruhr district just east of the Rhine, 
when coercing Germany into hastening reparations payments, rather than 
undertake any more extensive occupation, as of Berlin. 
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ments would fall on themselves. Britain, no less injured 
financially, tried to restrain the French impatience in fear 
that coercion might plunge Germany into civil war and 
economic ruin, thus cutting off even the inadequate re- 
paration payments which were being made. 

At an international conference held at Spa in July, 1920, 
the Entente Allies agreed as to the division of the total sum 
paid by Germany for reparations. France was The bill is 
to have fifty-two per cent; the British Empire, presented 
twenty-two per cent; Italy, ten per cent; Belgium, eight 
per cent; the rest to be divided among the other members of 
the Alliance. Of reparations received from Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria (insignificant in amount), Italy and the 
Balkan Allies received a larger share. In 1921 the Repara- 
tion Commission announced, in accordance with the duty 
laid upon it by the Treaty of Versailles, the total for which 
Germany would be held liable. The net sum was stated at 
132,000,000,000 gold marks (about $33,000,000,000). The 
Entente Allies required Germany to deliver bonds, covering 
this amount, provided for fixed times of payment, and made 
the customs revenue of the Reich security. Germany must 
pay each year installments of 2,000,000,000 gold marks 
($500,000,000) and also a sum equivalent to twenty-six 
per cent of her annual exports. In May the creditors issued 
their ultimatum, threatening a military occupation of the 
Ruhr district and direct collection of customs duties by the 
occupying forces if Germany did not accept the proposed 
terms. 

Although the sum fixed by the Reparation Commission 
was much below what the Entente Allies might have de- 
manded in strictest fulfillment of the Versailles Treaty,” 
Germany was terrified at the burdens placed on her budget. 
The Fehrenbach ministry fell and was succeeded by a new 


t Even J. M. Keynes, a bitter opponent of the London agreement of 1921, 
admits that ‘‘The new scheme added nothing to the Treaty’s burdens and...in 
some respects it abated them.” (A Revision of the Treaty (1922), p. 42.) This 
book, really much more valuable than his better-known Economic Consequences 
of the Peace (1919), contains a very good summary of the numerous interna- 
tional conferences held in 1920 and 1921 to arrive at a workable agreement on 


reparations. 
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coalition under Joseph Wirth, also an adherent of the Cath- 
Wirth and  Olic Center. The Wirth Government tried more 
Cuno failto zealously than any previous ministry to carry 
stabilize : i : i 

German into literal effect the reparations duties of Ger- 
eee many. But the task proved impossible. National 
finances were in a hopeless tangle, the paper mark had lost 
all credit as a medium of exchange and there seemed no way 
to prop it up again. Wirth resigned and Wilhelm Cuno, a 
business man, became Chancellor at the head of a “‘non- 
political’’ cabinet of national reconstruction. Government 
by experts, however, proved a failure. While Cuno the 
financier was Chancellor, Germany passed through the 
greatest financial crisis that has afflicted any industrial 
nation in modern times. The fault was not wholly his own, 
as the task of budget reconstruction was made more difficult 
by the French invasion of the Ruhr. 

Raymond Poincaré, former President of the French Re- 
public, became Premier on a ‘‘platform”’ of holding Ger- 
i French Many to strict account for reparations payments 
Recuny the due and overdue. Owing to the financial crisis 

within Germany, German diplomats asked for 
a complete moratorium, suspending all payments for two or 
three years until the budget could be balanced. The 
British inclined to favor the German request. The French 
regarded it with dismay. Was France, after all her suffer- 
ings, to get, not less than she expected, but nothing until 
some distant future day? If necessary, France would con- 
sent even to that, but only on condition that the mora- 
torium be accompanied by the seizure of ‘productive 
guarantees.” The guarantees chosen were the mines and 
factories of the Ruhr valley just east of the Rhine. For 
several months Poincaré, unwilling to break altogether with 
the British, delayed action. In January, 1923, the French 
and Belgian Governments announced to Germany that 
since the deliveries of wood and coal which had been 
promised failed to meet the demands of the Reparation 
Commission they would send a mission of engineers to 
supervise the economic activities of the Ruhr district. The 
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British not only refused to join the French in this step, but 
denounced it as illegal, on the ground that measures for en- 
forcing the decrees of the Reparation Commission should 
be taken by the’ Allies in concert, not individually. The 
Economic Mission was supported by French and Belgian 
troops armed with authority to repress any interference 
with its duties. The big capitalists of Essen, such as the 
Krupps, defied the Economic Mission and suspended all 
mining and manufacturing. The workingmen, for once in 
agreement with their employers, went on strike. The 
Cuno Government, to its ultimate ruin, poured floods of 
paper marks into the invaded district to support the strik- 
ing laborers. The French obtained little direct benefit 
from the occupation, as the cost of maintaining the army 
devoured the profits of working the German mines by 
French labor. But Poincaré persisted, in the belief that 
he could force Germany into submission. He did in fact 
break the defiant Cuno ministry and bring into power a new 
cabinet charged with a mission of surrender. But actual 
payments of reparations had to await the reconstruction of 
German finance, and the whole episode of the Ruhr in- 
vasion left behind it a legacy of bitter feeling between 
France and Germany, and scarcely less friction between 
France and Britain. 

The paper mark was probably doomed even before the 
Ruhr invasion. In 1922 paper money circulated at less 
than one per cent of its par value in Germany, 

Ns 5 4 Germany 
as well as in Russia, Austria, Hungary, Poland, passes 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. At the be- Ret ad 
ginning of 1922 the paper mark was rated at 
about two hundred to the dollar; at the end of the year at 
more than seven thousand to the dollar. Of course metal 
coin did not circulate at all; what little remained in Ger- 
many was carefully hoarded. The causes of the inflation of 
the currency were complex but obvious: withdrawal of 
capital from Germany, purchase of German marks abroad 
by speculators hoping for later redemption at par, a con- 
stant excess of expenditure over receipts in the national 
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budget. The effects were such as Austria and Russia had 
experienced: the virtual annihilation of savings and credits; 
the ruin of all persons dependent on fixed rents, interest or 
annuities; constant fluctuation in prices and wages; heavy 
investment in ‘‘real’’ goods such as buildings and industrial 
stocks; fantastic profits for exchange gamblers; lavish ex- 
penditure for luxuries, since saving was no longer thrift. 
Shopkeepers no longer printed price cards; they wrote out 
prices in pencil and altered them several times a day. 
Workmen had to be paid on a daily increasing scale. 
Salaried men, whose incomes could not be quite so rapidly 
adjusted, found themselves faced with literal starvation. 
Then came the Ruhr invasion and the mark sank to depths 
never plumbed by Russian ruble or Austrian crown. At 
Pccoscrme one time the paper mark fell to less than a 
000,000 to =r millionth part of a millionth part of its face 
one! value! In other words, the mark had become a 
mere ‘‘token’’ circulating only because of the absence of 
any other medium of exchange. 

Practical repudiation of the currency was now inevitable. 
The German Government met the crisis by erecting a new 
preperiod : standard of value, the rentenmark, secured on 
tion of Ger- industrial property. The printing of paper 
peg poate money stopped, but it could not be driven out of 
circulation at once, as too rapid issuance of the rentenmark 
would cause it to follow the same downward course taken 
by the old paper mark. So for a time paper marks circu- 
lated (only, of course, in large denominations) at the fixed 
rate of a trillion to each gold mark. Foreign investors in 
the mark had lost practically the entire value of their in- 
vestment and had only the satisfaction of contributing in- 
directly to the German trade balance. Investors and fixed- 
income men within Germany also took their loss. Apart 
from the ruin of these individuals, Germany was apparently 
little the worse for passing through bankruptcy. The new, 
secured, currency was stable and put an end to the night- 
mare days of unlimited inflation and speculation. 

It is an ill wind that blows no one any good, and the 
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“flicht from the mark” which plunged the fixed-income 
classes of Germany into destitution brought The new 
added wealth to the profiteering manufacturers pepitauer 
and speculative brokers. Inflation of the currency brought 
a temporary ‘‘boom’’ to industry because investors pre- 
ferred a flexible income from profits to a fixed (and therefore 
increasingly worthless) income from rents, interest, or an- 
nuities. For a time there was less unemployment in de- 
feated and bankrupt Germany than in victorious and stable 
England. Even while Socialist ministries yet held political 
power Germany was in the economic sphere becoming more 
than ever capitalist. Hugo Stinnes, arch-capitalist and 
many times millionaire, towered like a giant above the 
whole company of politicians. He exemplified the ten- 
dency to supplement the old-fashioned ‘‘ horizontal trusts”’ 
(combinations of separate units in a single industry) by 
“~ertical trusts,” uniting all stages and parts of an indus- 
trial process, such as coal mines, iron mines, steel mills, 
shipyards.‘ He purchased lands, forests, summer resorts, 
paper mills, electric establishments, oil fields, copper and 
aluminum mines, newspapers, and many other productive 
properties. Around the great central sun of the Stinnes 
combines clustered many other fortunes only one degree 
less great: Krupp, Thyssen, Siemens, Rathenau. Even the 
French invasion of the Ruhr, while striking a direct — and 
intentional — blow at the pocketbooks of the German mag- 
nates, left the industrial baronage wealthy and powerful. 
Bitterly the Socialists nicknamed Stinnes ‘‘the man for 
whom the war was fought.’”’ The Nationalists, at the 
opposite end of the political spectrum, also attacked the 
new capitalism as a “Jewish” exploitation of the German 
nation. More hated than the great industrial lords, who at 
least worked hard and lived simply, were the mere petty 
profiteers (Schteber) who thronged the more expensive 
Berlin hotels — as they had formerly done in Vienna — and 


“A Socialist writer computed that he controlled one fifth of the total pro- 
duction of Germany, and a competent British observer reported in 1923, the 
last year of his life, that he was interested in no less then 1388 undertakings.” 


(G. P. Gooch, Germany (1925), p- 279+) 
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by their reckless spending gave foreigners the impression 
that Germany was a prosperous nation which could afford 
unlimited indemnities. 

Politically most of the industrial magnates adhered to the 
People’s Party (the old National Liberals), the most con- 
Capitalism servative of the distinctly republican groups. 
in politics — any of them would not have opposed in theory 
a monarchy, but they were practical business men averse to 
the romantic jingoism of the Nationalists and did not want 
to risk a civil war or foreign intervention for the sake of any 
Hohenzollern or Wittelsbach. They were conservative be- 
cause property is always conservative. While averse to 
socialization of capital, they did not hesitate to codperate 
with moderate Socialists in politics or to bargain on equal 
terms with the powerful labor unions. Stinnes himself was 
more interested in business than in politics, but he wielded 
great influence behind the scenes through his personal in- 
fluence in the People’s Party and the policy of his news- 
papers. 

Walter Rathenau took the most active part in politics of 
any of the greater industrialists. He was more liberal than 
Renta, Stinnes and inclined to the Democratic Party. 
martyr of | During the war he had devoted much thought 
SU to plans of industrial mobilization. As Minister 
of Reconstruction and later Foreign Minister he con- 
tributed greatly to the stabilization of Germany, and asa 
political philosopher he outlined plans for a new industrial 
order in which all classes would be reconciled. In 1922 he 
was repaid for his patriotic labors by an assassin’s bullet, a 
victim alike to the Nationalist hatred of moderate and 
pacifist politics and the popular hatred of Jewish finance. 
Mathias Erzberger, leader of the Catholic Center, was an- 
other illustrious victim of the murder campaign of the re- 
The royalist actionaries, and various attempts were made 
murder against the lives of the more prominent repub- 
ce aah. lican leaders, from Haase, leader of the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, to Maximilian Harden, the erratic free- 
lance journalist. Even Gustav Stresemann, the conserva- 
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tive leader of the People’s Party who succeeded Cuno as 
Chancellor, was threatened by monarchist fanatics for 
yielding to the French and striving to resume the payment 
of reparations. Some of the secret reactionary societies 
announced their purpose of killing all who signed or were 
responsible for signing the .Versailles Treaty, all who 
yielded German interests to foreign countries in later 
negotiations, and all Jews who dared take an active part in 
the Government. In fear of reactionary murder gangs the 
Wirth Government had obtained legal power to suppress all 
monarchist propaganda, but the laws were not very effec- 
tive, as the military and the courts contained elements in 
sympathy with the conspirators. 

In November, 1923, the more impatient monarchists 
decided to attempt a coup d’état. The earlier Kapp Puisch 
had struck at the capital; the new movement 4. pitler- 
started in Munich where monarchist sentiment Ludendorft 
was much stronger than in Berlin. Adolf Hitler syeg 
proclaimed himself Chancellor and seized the reins of gov- 
ernment in Munich, but obtained little support outside the 
city. General von Ludendorff, who had wisely kept in the 
background in the Kapp affair, was directly involved in the 
Hitler conspiracy; in fact, he was promised the supreme 
command of a renovated German army. The whole move- 
ment collapsed almost overnight. Germany referred to it 
contemptuously as a “beer cellar rebellion.”’ The chief 
conspirators were captured and tried, but received lenient 
treatment from the courts. In Saxony the tendency was 
quite opposite to that of Bavaria. A radical Socialist Gov- 
ernment, including even Communists, held power. Similar 
movements appeared in Thuringia, Brunswick, Hamburg, 
and other industrial centers. But the Federal Govern- 
ment, so timid in coercing monarchist Bavaria, acted 
promptly against the Saxon Communists. The threat of 
military force brought Saxony back into line with the rest 
of Germany. The Bavarian Government repudiated the 
Hitler rebellion, but retained in office men openly in 
sympathy with the restoration of monarchy and continued 
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to permit armed demonstrations by counter-revolutionary 
associations. General von Seeckt, head of the Reichswehr, 
obtained almost dictatorial powers to put down enemies of 
the Republic to the right and to the left. 

The invasion of the Ruhr had forced Germany to assume 
anew the burden of reparations, but it had equally forced 
The Dawes France to look for some more profitable way 
Flan of collecting them than the seizure of German 
mines by costly armies of occupation. The British, Bel- 
gians, and Italians, commercially interested in the return 
of German prosperity, were eager to have the reparations 
tangle cleared out of the way by some formula on which 
both French and Germans could agree. The United States 
had no direct interest in the general bill for reparations * 
and would not officially take part in the negotiations. But 
the restoration of normal conditions in Germany was an 
American business interest as well as a British. The 
American Government therefore encouraged individual 
financial experts, such as Charles Dawes, Owen Young, and 
Henry Robinson, to meet with European economists as 
advisors to the Reparation Commission. A special com- 
mittee headed by Reginald McKenna, former British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, investigated the investment 
of German capital abroad and estimated it at a value of 
6,750,000,000 gold marks. All measures of the German 
Government to keep the money in the country where it 
would be within public reach had proven ineffective. The 
same report revealed the enormous sums lost by foreign 
speculators who had bought German marks fora rise. The 
international committee headed by General Dawes pre- 
pared another and even more interesting report on measures 
recommended to stabilize German currency, balance the 
national budget, and set free assets for payment to Ger- 
many’s creditors. No alteration was made in the total 
sum for which Germany was liable, as only the Reparation 
Commission or the Governments represented on it could 


* Except for the possibility of obtaining the costs of the American army of 
occupation west of the Rhine. 
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deal with that question. The task of the Dawes Committee 
was one of detail: to determine what payments Germany 
could make in the near future and in what form. Its spirit 
is phrased in the opening sentence: ‘‘We have approached 
our task as business men anxious to obtain effective re- 
sults.” 

The entire Dawes Report rivals the Treaty of Versailles 
in length and complexity. The more essential recommen- 
dations must be very briefly summarized: (1) Essentials of 
“the fiscal and economic unity of the Reich will the plan 
be restored’’ — that is, no military or political occupation of 
Germany must be permitted to interrupt the normal course 
of German trade; (2) a central bank with a fifty-year mo- 
nopoly for the issue of paper money should be chartered 
under German management, but subject to the ultimate 
control of an international board including seven Germans 
and seven foreigners (of British, French, Italian, Belgian, 
American, Dutch, and Swiss nationality) ; (3) a foreign loan 
of 800,000,000 gold marks would be used to provide a firm 
foundation for Germany’s financial system; (4) reparations 
payments would start at 1,000,000,000 gold marks and in- 
crease gradually over a four-year period to a normal figure 
of 2,500,000,000; (5) future payments might be increased 
or decreased according to an “‘index of prosperity,” based 
on statistics of foreign trade, public revenue, railroad trafhe, 
consumption of standard commodities, etc.; (6) payments 
to be made from the German budget, from bonds based on 
railway and industrial enterprises, and from a transport tax. 
The bonding of railroads and industries was no crushing 
burden, as currency inflation had wiped out most of their 
private indebtedness. During 1924 the Reparation Com- 
mission and the interested Governments accepted the 
Dawes recommendations. They went into operation 
smoothly enough, but the real test will come when the years 
of partial moratorium are over and the level of maximum 
annual payments is reached. 

The Reichstag elections of May, 1924, took place before 
the Dawes Plan had time to exert a tranquilizing effect on 
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German politics. But there was no general drift toward 
either Communism or monarchy. The protest 
Reichstag E ees 
elections of of the extreme right, indignant at the Ruhr in- 
a2 vasion and apprehensive of the alleged ‘“‘eco- 
nomic slavery” of the Dawes Plan, was balanced by the 
protest of the extreme left against the lengthening work 
day. The eight-hour day had been one of the most cher- 
ished conquests of the revolution, but after the cabinet 
slipped from Socialist to bourgeois leadership and the grind- 
ing poverty of reconstruction days made increased output 
a national necessity, the eight-hour standard was very 
generally abandoned, to the economic profit of the capital- 
ists and the political profit of the Communists. Chancel- 
lor Wilhelm Marx (Catholic Center) and Foreign Minister 
Stresemann (People’s Party) vigorously championed the 
Dawes Plan and carried through the Reichstag all necessary 
legislation, but the hostility of the large delegations of 
Communists and Nationalists left the coalition of moderate 
republicans in a very weak position. The Reichstag was 
again dissolved and new elections were held in December of 
the same year. They revealed a healthier trend of public 
opinion. Ludendorff’s Vélksiche group was cut from thirty- 
two seats to only fourteen. The Communists also lost 
heavily. The moderate Center, Democrat, and People’s 
Parties gained a little, but not enough to make them in- 
dependent of alliance with either the Social Democrats or 
the Nationalists. These two parties profited most from the 
election because of the return of many Communists to the 
Socialist fold and the similar return of Ludendorff’s ir- 
reconcilables to the Nationalists. The Socialists could not 
keep house at all with the Nationalists, and not comfortably 
even with the industrialist People’s Party, the very em- 
bodiment of capitalism. So the new ministry which took 
office in 1925 under Chancellor Hans Luther, former Min- 
ister of Finance, omitted the Socialists entirely and in- 
cluded for the first time a considerable number of National- 
ists. Germany had drifted far indeed toward conservatism 
since the revolution of 1918 when the only political fight 
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was between the Social Democrats and the Communists! 

The double Reichstag election of 1924 was followed by 
a double presidential election in 1925. The death of 
Friedrich Ebert in February hastened an elec- Germany’s 
tion that could not in any case have been long Presidential 
postponed, as most Germans were eager to re- acon 
place the provisional President by a President chosen under 
the new Constitution by popular vote: the first time in his- 
tory that the German people as a whole have freely selected 
their ruler. Until the election Dr. Walter Simons acted as 
temporary executive. The conservative parties selected 
Dr. Karl Jarres, mayor of Duisburg. Nationalists, the Peo- 
ple’s Party, and the Economic Alliance combined in the 
hope of giving him an absolute majority on the first ballot 
and thus making a second election unnecessary. Luden- 
dorff, however, ran independently as candidate of the most 
extreme reactionaries. His election would have been the 
signal for war with France, for it would have meant a re- 
storation of the Hohenzollerns and an open repudiation of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The liberals were more divided. 
Prolonged negotiations failed to reach an agreement on 
any candidate and each party ran its own favorite: the 
Catholic Center, Dr. Wilhelm Marx, former Chancellor; 
the Democrats, Dr. W. Hellpach of Baden; the Social- 
ists, Otto Braun of Prussia. The Communists nominated 
Ernst Thaelmann of Hamburg, transport worker and mem- 
ber of the Reichstag. A group of anti-Prussian Bava- 
rians and Hanoverians named Premier Held of Bavaria. 
In the March elections the popular vote was thus dis- 
tributed: 


Jarres (Conservative coalition).....-...+++++++++5 10,408,365 
Braun (Social Democrat)........ 0. +s eee ee recess 7,798,346 
Marx (Catholic Center) ....-+ sees erect ee cneecees 3,884,877 
Thaelmann (Communist). .... ees eee ee rere ress 1,871,207 
Hellpach (Democrat). ....--escceecee sees eeeeeees 1,567,167 
Held (anti-Prussian)......0.22:se cece cece secc cece 1,006,790 
Ludendorff (extreme Nationalist)........-++-+++++> 284,975 
@ther candidates. 4. cacnce cee anes sees ee 34,245 


The election was a very good measure of party strength, as 
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each party tried to make the best possible showing for its 
own candidate so that if a second election were necessary it 
would be able to dictate terms to its allies. The main 
result confirmed the impression of the Reichstag elections 
a few months earlier: the imposing strength of the moderate 
Nationalists and moderate Socialists; the weakness of the 
intermediate parties, except the Catholics; the total col- 
lapse of the Ludendorff movement; the decline of Com- 
munism. 

The second and definitive election took place in April. 
By German law parties had the right to alter their candi- 
Uitdenburg dacies for the second election. The liberal 
is Germany's parties dropped their own candidates and cen- 
sails tered their hopes on Wilhelm Marx of the Center. 
The Communists, however, obstinately clung to their hope- 
less candidacy, risking a reactionary victory rather than vote 
for a ‘‘bourgeois.”” The conservative parties were not con- 
tent with Jarres; no doubt an estimable politician, but no 
hero to fire the popular imagination. To nominate a war 
hero, royalist in sympathy and yet. popular with the 
populace, was their obvious tactics. So they forced from 
retirement Paul von Hindenburg, the aged marshal of 
Germany's armies in the Great War. The election took on 
new fervor. The supporters of Marx declared that a vote 
for Hindenburg was a vote for counter-revolution, mon- 
archy, and foreign hostility. But many who would never 
have gone to the polls at all in an ordinary party fight 
rallied to the romantic and sentimental appeal of the 
“‘victor of Tannenberg.’’ Some Lutherans voted against 
Marx as candidate of the Catholics. Conservatives saw in 
Hindenburg the symbol of regenerated Germany, no longer 
distracted with revolution at home and a base timidity in 
foreign affairs, proud and resolute to face the future. The 
vote exceeded even the heavy balloting in the Reichstag 
elections and the presidential primary. Over thirty mil- 
lion votes were cast, a number amounting to about eighty 
per cent of the German citizenry and exceeding the total 
vote in any American presidential election. 
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ELECTORAL MAP, GERMANY, 1925 


Hindenburg (Conservative coalition).............. 14,655,766 
Miata (eiberaltcoalition):¢ $7.08 eens cece ees one 13,751,015 
iiiachmamnun (Conmmnmist)aos pasate eee on see eek es LORIN T 
ENIW GldkeTisi s ile. 5 CODE OOS AG cia ccc Gee cece mene 13,416 


The election was so close that only the defection of the 
Communists made Hindenburg’s election possible. Not 
for the first time in history, extreme radicals presented the 
conservatives their victorv! 

The consequences of the election were not so tragic as 
German liberals had feared. President Hindenburg was, 
without question, an ‘“‘old Prussian”’ aristocrat, tba te 
royalist in politics, sentimentally loyal to the Hinden- 
name of Hohenzollern. But he was no imprac- ee 
tical fanatic like Ludendorff. During the war 
he meddled with politics less than his brilliant colleague, 
and after the war he conducted himself with much more 
dignity and discretion. Neither the Kapp nor the Hitler 
conspiracies had him as a participant. When he took the 
oath of fealty to the Republic he did so with no mental re- 
servations. If the old throne and flag were to be restored 
he would doubtless rejoice; but the thing must be done 
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openly, honorably, and by the will of the German people, 
not by military mutinies or beer-hall rebellions. He ac- 
cepted the Dawes Plan, the Locarno pacts, and the parli- 
amentary forms of government without protest. In one 
sense his election actually weakened the monarchists, for 
their own candidate was now President of the Republic 
and a conspiracy against the Constitution which could not 
use him as a tool must treat him as an enemy. In many 
ways Hindenburg resembled Marshal MacMahon, first 
President of the Third French Republic, chosen as a royal- 
ist and militarist and yet loyal to the Republic unless the 
nation were ready to crown another King. Yet when all 
allowance is made for Hindenburg’s personal qualities and 
for the hero-worship that made him President, there was 
something ominous in the choice of a monarchist as Ger- 
many’s first elected chief executive. At the least it showed 
that a large proportion of the German people were not yet 
at heart converts to the republican idea and might under 
favoring circumstances desire the restoration of the crowned 
Empire. 

German diplomacy from 1919 to 1925 had as its main 
object the recognition of Germany as an equal member of 
Tikecad the ‘Concert of Europe” with the victor 
from Berlin Powers, instead of merely standing before them 
to Locarno “ E : 

to receive sentence like a prisoner at the bar. In 
1922, mainly at the insistence of Premier Lloyd George of 
Great Britain, both Germany and Russia were invited to 
take part in an economic conference at Genoa. The good 
effect of this conciliatory step was partly overshadowed by 
the abrupt conclusion of the Treaty of Rapallo between 
Germany and Soviet Russia. The treaty itself was harm- 
less enough, an agreement of recognition, friendship, and 
commerce of the ordinary type, but the suddenness and 
secrecy with which it was negotiated exposed Germany to 
the charge of double-dealing. The adoption of the Dawes 
Report and the gradual evacuation of the Ruhr brought 
better feeling between Germany and France. On entering 
the League of Nations, German opinion divided. Both 
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Communists and extreme Nationalists denounced the 
League as either ‘‘the capitalists’ International’ or ‘‘an 
instrument of enemy diplomacy.’’ Most of the other par- 
ties favored entrance, but with reservations. They 
wished to be assured that Germany, with her weakened 
army, would not be called on to aid in the enforcement of 
decrees of the League Council.t. They also sought the 
elimination from the Treaty of Versailles of the ‘“‘war guilt 
lie,’ the assertion, never really admitted even by those 
German diplomats who signed the Treaty, that Germany 
bears responsibility for the losses caused by the Great War 
(Article 231). At last German statesmen came forward 
with a specific offer. They would renounce Alsace-Lor- 
raine and enter a security pact to safeguard the Franco- 
German frontier from attack by either party. They would 
not promise to maintain the existing frontiers with Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia, but they would agree that any 
changes they sought should be made by peaceful agreement 
with the nations concerned. 

The German suggestion fortunately arrived at a moment 
when the Entente Allies were willing to go more than half- 
way in the interests of general peace. Britain, _ 

5 The road to 
Italy, and even Belgium had long sought Locarno 
friendlier relations with Germany; France had frome Reriy 
passed from the unbending attitude of Poincaré, 
insistent on the letter of his bond, to the more conciliatory 
leadership of such liberal statesmen as Herriot and Briand. 
One might almost say that for the first time since 1870 
France and Germany were simultaneously ready for a bind- 
ing and lasting peace! All of the Entente nations, moreover, 
and in particular France and Czecho-Slovakia, were anxious 
to salvage something from the wreck of the Geneva Proto- 
col. If a League-wide agreement for arbitration and se- 
curity were impossible, none the less the spirit of Geneva 
might be embodied in specific agreements covering particu- 


x Germany’s real fear in the matter seems to have been that France would at 
some future time send armies across Germany to help Poland or some other 
League State against an attack from Soviet Russia. 

2 For a discussion of the Geneva Protocol see Chapter XVI. 
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lar problem areas. The British, for example, who hesitated 
to place their armies and navies at the service of the League 
in eastern Europe, were quite willing to share the obligation 
of keeping the peace along the Rhine. 

The first and most important of the Locarno agreements 
was the Security Pact for Western Europe, a treaty of 
The Secur. mutual guarantee signed by Luther and Strese- 
ity Pact mann for Germany, Aristide Briand for France, 
Austen Chamberlain for Britain, Benito Mussolini for 
Italy. It provided for: (1) the maintenance of the western 
frontier of Germany and of the demilitarized zone within 
Germany as fixed by the Treaty of Versailles; (2) an agree- 
ment never to resort to war along the Franco-German or 
Franco-Belgian frontier except in immediate self-defense 
or in support of action by the League of Nations; (3) an 
agreement that the Council of the League of Nations shall 
have power to call on the Powers signatory to the Security 
Pact to aid in its enforcement; (4) an agreement that all 
justiciable questions not settled by ordinary diplomatic 
procedure shall be submitted to judicial decision, and all 
other unsettled questions to a conciliation commission, with 
right of appeal to the League. Article 5 guarantees mutual 
help in case one of the signatories attacks another while 
refusing to go to Court or to accept the other appropriate 
means of-peaceful settlement. In this provision to prevent 
aggression, Locarno took over one of the chief points of the 
Geneva Protocol. India and the British Dominions were 
not to be bound by the treaty unless they individually 
accepted its obligations. A supplementary note reassured 
Germany that while all Member States of the League must 
coéperate in enforcing its provisions the aid expected of 
them would be limited by their ‘‘military situation” and 
their ‘‘geographical position.’”’ The Entente Powers re- 
fused Germany’s other request, to reopen debate on re- 
sponsibility for the Great War, on the ground that it was not 
relevant to Locarno agreements. 

Germany signed treaties of arbitration with Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, as well as with France and Belgium. 
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These contained no territorial guarantee, but as they pro- 
vided for the peaceful settlement of all disputes Othe 
they gave Poland and Czecho-Slovakia as much Locarno 
security as France or Belgium, provided that S peaa ae 
Germany kept her promises. As security against a possible 
violation of the arbitration treaties, France entered into 
an open defensive alliance with Poland and with Czecho- 
Slovakia. All of these treaties were registered with the 
League of Nations. Concluded at Locarno in October, 
1925, they were formally signed in London in December, 
after the German Government had secured the approval 
of the Reichstag. As contemplated in the Locarno agree- 
ments, Germany applied for entrance into the Council of 
the League of Nations. 

But Germany’s application created unexpected difficulties 
that for the time being threatened shipwreck to the whole 
Locarno pacification. Poland, Spain, and Bra- Genes 
zil, claiming to rank as ‘“‘Great Powers,” re- and the 
quested permanent membership in the Council nines 
on equal terms with Germany. Poland asserted private 
assurances from France and Britain at Locarno for the 
favorable consideration of her claims. Germany refused to ° 
have the question of her own admission attached to the 
claims of any other nation. Mr. Unden, the Swedish 
delegate on the Council, supported Germany’s position. 
Sweden offered her temporary place on the Council to 
Poland, but Brazil now interposed an absolute veto on 
Germany’s admission unless she too were granted a perma- 
nent seat. The Council adjourned in March, 1926, with the 
understanding that another effort would be made to bring 
Germany into the League in September. Fortunately 
Germany recognized that the misadventure at Geneva had 
as greatly embarrassed the Entente Powers as herself and 
agreed to observe in spirit the Locarno agreements, pending 
an effort to find her a place in a reorganized Council of the 
League. In September Germany at last obtained member- 
ship in the Council and the Assembly of the League, though 
Spain and Brazil threatened to withdraw from the League 
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altogether if not themselves assigned permanent Council 
seats. The decision of the League is an important indica- 
tion that Germany, even since the war, is still considered 
a greater weight in the ‘“‘balance of power”’ than two such 
important nations as Spain and Brazil together. 

Of course the immediate effect of defeat in a great war is 
usually pessimism; a pessimism that applies not only to the 
The phase immediate state of the nation, but extends itself 
of pessimism {9 the whole outlook of humanity. One of the 
most popular books in post-war Germany was Count 
Spengler’s Decline of the Occident (Der Untergang des Abend- 
landes),t written to prove that history moves inexorably in 
cycles and that at present our own civilization is on the 
downward path. Strange cults of decadence bloomed for 
the moment on the Berlin stage. Artists strove to outvie 
each other in the depiction of the tragic and horrible (for 
example, in the cartoons of the freak periodical The Gar- 
den of Orchids). Others sought refuge from a grim reality 
in cloudy mysticism. Count Keyserling’s Travel Diary, 
praising the dreamy life of Asia in contrast to the bustling 
West, sold like a popular novel. Books on the causes of the 
war, how it might have been averted or ended more tri- 
umphantly, had an insatiable market. Almost every Ger- 
man diplomat or soldier of distinction published apologetic 
memoirs, the Kaiser and his eldest son setting the example. 
In short, German literature and thought passed through 
much the same phase of recrimination, pessimism, and de- 
cadence that marked French literature for several years 
after 1870, though adding a Gothic exaggeration in place of 
French restraint. 

The so-called “‘ Youth Movement” in Germany is protean 
initsnature. No one organization has the monopoly of the 
Back'to movement. Some groups are Catholic in color- 
Nature ing, some Protestant, some altogether secular. 
Many profess Socialism or Communism; others would give 
their lives to revive the glories of monarchy. But the most 


* The historian George Gooch declares it ‘‘the most important and influ: 
ential work published in Germany during the last decade.”’ 
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characteristic note is simply the protest against an artificial 
and over-organized civilization. Youths and maidens leave 
the cities to wander in the sunshine as “birds of passage”’ 
(Wandervégel). They wear the coarsest and simplest cloth- 
ing, and sometimes dispense with it entirely to revel in 
the sun bath. They live on simple food, in many cases 
as vegetarians. They scorn industry and politics and the 
conventions of society. With every opportunity for im- 
moral conduct that the abolition of conventions can create, 
their youthful idealism often holds them to a more rigor- 
ous standard than that maintained by sophisticated city 
dwellers. 

This passionate desire to simplify life to its essentials has 
often appeared in German history, perhaps because nowhere 
else has human life been so hedged in with regu- ancestry of 
lations, restrictions, and conventions of social the ‘Youth 
rank and duty. At the time of the Reformation Ee ee 
the peasants, rising against the complexities of feudalism and 
the encroachments of growing commercialism, demanded 
a return to the (partly imaginary) good old days of simple 
rural life. Michael Geismayr’s proposed Tirolese Consti- 
tution provided, among other things, that “ From now on, 
cities shall cease to exist and all shall live in villages” (1526). 
During the national resistance to Napoleon, and the later 
attempt to unify Germany in democratic fashion from 1814 
to 1848, liberalism was strangely blended with the cult of 
Nature. The reformers founded ‘‘Fellowships,”’ ‘‘ Leagues 
of Virtue,” and ‘‘Gymnastic Unions.” The true patriot 
wore his beard long, instead of shaving after the manner of 
the courtiers, and he dressed in homespun. He scorned 
foreign luxuries and kept his body fit by labor and hardy 
sport. He rejoiced to recall the ancient Germans described 
by the Roman Tacitus, simple, pious, warlike, freedom- 
loving, untrammeled by later feudal tyrannies. This 
“Young Germany’? movement, like the earlier Peasants’ 
Revolt, seems to stand in direct line of ancestry to the 
present ‘Youth Movement.” No such unworldliness can 

See, for example, J. S. Schapiro, Social Reform and the Reformation (1909). 
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cover the whole life of a modern nation. Germany as a 
whole will go on buying and selling, voting and intriguing 
for votes, paying respect to rank and wealth, attending the 
orthodox churches, and in general enjoying the complexities 
of civilization. But the presence of an idealistic and im- 
practical minority will have its use. It will recall Germany 
from time to time to leave the Essen factory and Berlin 
café to dream among the woods of the Black Forest where 
the poets discovered the soul of a great nation. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The war is over, and in most of the victorious countries at least there isa feeling 
of relief that things are no worse... .Bled white by the loss of the flower of the 
nation, oppressed by enormous indebtedness to foreign powers, and with pro- 
found disturbance in the minds of their surviving citizens, Britain, and the West- 
ern nations are setting themselves to the reéstablishment of such normal condi- 
tions as are possible after so great a calamity. 

CuarLes F. G. MASTERMAN 


THE topic of post-war reconstruction has already been our 
theme for the five chapters dealing with the Peace Confer- 
ence, the work of the League of Nations, and the “Unfinished 
slow recovery of those parts of Europe which pees 
most deeply felt the wounds of war: Russia, Germany, and 
the belt of little nations in central and eastern Europe. In 
this chapter we have still to consider, firstly, the general 
problems of reconstruction common in varying degree to 
most countries of Europe; secondly, recent developments in 
the British Commonwealth and in the democracies of con- 
tinental western Europe; thirdly, the relations of western 
Europe to America and to the Far East. 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC TENDENCIES 


The twentieth century carried almost to full completion 
the tendency of the nineteenth century to make the frontiers 
of States correspond to those of nationality. In  Self-de- 
previous chapters it has been shown how the termination 
Empires of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Tur- 
key have been divided roughly along lines of nationality. 
The nationalist idea, triumphant in Europe, now seems 
spreading with other features of European civilization to 
the peoples of Asia and Africa, adding greatly to the difficul- 
ties of colonizing Powers. 

At the opening of the century America (save for a few 
colonies) was a republican continent, but the Old World was 
almost as solidly monarchical. Asia had no_ Republic- 
Republic and Europe had only the two impor- on 
tant States of France and Switzerland and a few tiny village 
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communities such as Andorra and San Marino. Even be- 
fore the Great War revolutions in China and Portugal 
widened the area of republicanism. The war itself over- 
threw dynasties in Germany as a whole and in each of 
the German Kingdoms, Grand Duchies, and Principalities. 
The newly established Succession States of Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, and Hungary all adopted republican forms. 
Soviet Russia and her borderland dependencies adopted 
strange institutions that were not republican in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but were certainly not based on royalty 
-or any form of hereditary right. Dynasties were later 
shaken by revolution from Greece and Turkey. European 
thrones are occupied only in Britain, Scandinavia, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Spain, Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugo-Slavia. Inno one of these countries is the hereditary 
sovereign the real ruler. Where royalty enjoyed real power, 
as in Germany and Russia, it has wholly disappeared; where 
its powers were largely fictitious it has been suffered to re- 
main. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century most men in 
central and western Europe had the vote, though the 
Extension of parliaments for which they voted enjoyed un- 
the suffrage equal powers. In France and Germany there 
was practically manhood suffrage, in some countries, such as 
Britain and The Netherlands, a low property qualification, 
in others, as in Hungary, much more stringent limitations. 
Russia had no central elective parliament. Woman suf- 
frage was hardly known outside Australasia and four Rocky 
Wotan Mountain states in America. At the present 
ie aoa time, and disregarding some minor limitations 
representa- Or exceptional cases, the democratic franchise is 
ae practically universal west of Russia. In the 
United States, Canada, the British Isles, Scandinavia, 
Germany, and all the new Republics of the Baltic region and 
of central Europe this means the equal suffrage of men and 
women; in Latin Europe, Latin America, and the Balkans 
it usually means manhood suffrage. Russia alone is avow- 
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edly and flagrantly undemocratic in maintaining a fran- 
chise based on class lines. Franchise reform has accompa- 
nied franchise extension. Proportional representation, in 
the sense of representing party groups according to their 
aggregate voting strength rather than according to their 
ability to capture single parliamentary seats, is now the 
rule on the continent of Europe. England and the United 
States are the exceptions in distrusting the ingenious new 
devices for the better apportionment of representation. In 
most of the brand-new republican Constitutions all the 
demands of democratic reformers are combined, and the 
franchise is universal, equal, proportional, secret, and di- 
rect: in short, as nearly democratic as the wit of man can 
devise. 

Save where the new or newly revolutionized nations have 
fallen under a dictatorship they have everywhere adopted 
the parliamentary form of government as worked 

: ; Extension of 
out in England, France, and the lesser countries _ parliamen- 
of western Europe. The executive power is Pe 
vested in ministries or cabinets responsible to an 
elected parliament. There has been but little tendency to 
imitate the old German system of an executive responsible 
to the ruler alone, or the American system of an executive 
chosen independently of the legislative body, but by the 
same electorate. This exaltation of parliamentary bodies 
to supreme power does not, however, imply that popular 
confidence in legislatures has increased. Never has there 
been such a continual rain of criticism directed _. 

: : 5 j Discontent 
against the delay, inefficiency, dishonesty, and _ with parlia- 
factionalism of elected legislators as in the tur- Tenet 
bulent days of 1914 to 1926. Even before the 
war many Frenchmen, wearied of eternal “cabinet crises,”’ 
demanded a stronger executive — even a dictatorship; and 
similar demands were voiced in other parliamentary 
countries. The development of ‘‘syndicalism’’ and the 
‘‘nolitical strike’? in Europe, Australia, and, more locally, 
in the United States, showed that the radicals, too, dis- 
trusted slow electoral methods and wanted more ‘direct 
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action.” The war brought such criticisms to a head and as 
a result we have dictatorships of many sorts, reactionary in 
Hungary, Italy, Spain, radical in Russia, merely factional in 
China and Mexico. But most nations have preferred par- 
liamentary rule with all its faults to a restoration of royal 
power or the dangerous venture of dictatorship, believing, 
with Cavour, that ‘‘the worst Chamber is better than the 
best antechamber”’ of the absolute despot. 

The reaction against democracy since the war has 
usually taken the form of a temporary dictatorship. A 
The age of | dictatorship is undemocratic, not because it is 
dictatorships one-man power (the general will can as readily 
be embodied in selecting a single head as in choosing a 
council or a congress), but because there is no way of ter- 
minating a dictatorship without a violent revolution. The 
dictator may come into office — in fact he usually does — as 
a national hero with an enthusiastic majority behind him. 
But once in office he cannot be turned out by a vote. He 
may voluntarily resign when tired of his labors, but usually 
the appetite for rulership grows with feeding. Even when 
he does resign, how may the country be governed save bya 
return to the old parliamentary forms or a period of con- 
fusion while the citizens await the appearance of a new 
“savior of society’’? Obviously a dictatorship is not, like 
presidential or parliamentary democracy or the continuous 
rule of a dynasty or privileged caste, a permanent form of 
constitution. It is rather the period of breakdown in a 
constitution — of any sort — and the entrusting to a single 
social engineer of absolute authority to set things going 
again. The frequency of these expedients since the war is 
the measure of the stress and strain to which the new demo- 
cratic machinery has been subject in the difficult days of 
reconstruction. In Soviet Russia dictatorship is openly 
avowed, but it is the rule of a political party rather than of 
an individual; it did not pass with the death of Lenin. In 
Hungary the dictatorship of Admiral Horthy masked itself 
under the forms of a ‘‘Regency”’ for the vacant throne of 
some presumable Habsburg prince of future days. In Italy, 
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as in Russia, a political party seized absolute power; but it 
retained the forms of constitutional monarchy and the 
dictator Mussolini ruled nominally as an ordinary Prime 
Minister of the Kingdom.t In Spain, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Turkey military factions have placed their candidates 
in power with the support of some large part of the army. 
No doubt other nations in the unstable regions of Europe 
will pass through the phase of dictatorship in their way to 
some permanent constitution, but the restoration of pro- 
sperity will make these experiments less frequent. 

In spite of temporary dictatorships in a few countries it is 
evident that the period of war and revolution has made the 
world on the whole more democratic. But itis pocictions 
not so clear that political liberty has kept pace on personal 
with the immense strides made toward the re- 7°" 
lated ideal of political equality. War itself, while it lasts, is 
utterly incompatible with personal freedom. Gradually the 
restrictions of war-time have relaxed, but they have not yet 
disappeared. How convenient it was to travel in every part 
of Europe in 1913! Passports were almost never necessary, 
train schedules dovetailed nicely into each other, customs 
inspection was usually lax, currency systems easily inter- 
changed at par, sumptuary regulations were at a minimum. 
The man who crossed Europe in the post-war days could 
count on adventures. At any frontier he might be held up 
for passports, or be searched for smuggling goods, or find it 
illegal to carry money in the most convenient form. Trade 
is more than ever under public supervision; even Great 
Britain, the home of free trade, conceding that certain 
‘key industries’? must be protected for reasons of national 
safety. The intense spirit or nationalism so characteristic 
of the new time has its awkward phases for the alien. 
Germany, as a test of patriotism, prints books in the 
“Gothic” type and roots French forms out of the language. 
Czecho-Slovakia tears down German street signs. Ireland 
makes earnest efforts to compel the study of an ancient 
national tongue which is understood by only a minority of 


t For the Fascist movement in Italy see pp. 664-69. 
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Irishmen. Religious toleration now exists everywhere on 
paper, and that is no little gain, but the spirit of religious lib- 
erty is violated by Turkish persecution of Greek Christians, 
Magyar persecution of Budapest Jews, and Russian persecu- 
tion of Orthodox priests. 

Not all of the changes wrought by recent political events 
are themselves political. More significant than the down- 
Social fall of the nobility in central and eastern Europe 
changes: the is the seizure and subdivision of the great estates. 
countryside On their wealth and social position as landlords 
rose the structure of their political power. If the structure 
is ever rebuilt, it will lack foundation and remain insecure. 
France after her Revolution had a restoration of kings and 
nobles, but they were never again more than the shadows of 
what they had been, for their control of the land had passed 
to the peasants. What happened in France in 1789 has 
been happening since 1917 in Russia, the Baltic Republics, 
the Danube States, and everywhere else in eastern Europe. 
Peasant proprietorship is everywhere victorious. Eco- 
nomically this may bring good or evil, according to the 
willingness and ability of the peasantry to use the methods 
of scientific agriculture. But socially the gain is immense. 
No longer is there the Squire, the proud recipient of rent, to 
occupy the best seat in the parish church, act as judge in the 
local court, expect curtsies and tips of the hat, and impress 
the peasants at all times with a sense of inherent inferiority. 
Even in Germany and England, where the law has been less 
ruthless, heavy taxation and the post-war cost of living are 
slowly wearing away the old rural order, by forcing the 
aristocracy to sell their estates. 

The laborer is henceforth a political power with whom all 
must reckon. Trades-unionism has grown steadily in the 
The town new century and won him victory after victory 
laborer in the form of higher wages, shorter hours, and 
more decent conditions of work. His possession of the 
franchise and his powerful weapon of the strike, increas- 
ing in menace with the growing complexity of industrial 
life, have enabled him to obtain all that law could give him. 
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Labor or Socialist ministers have held office in Russia, 
Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Great Britain, Austria, and 
many other countries. But the economic status of the 
laborer, save perhaps in certain highly organized trades, is 
not much better than it was in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Wages have doubled and doubled again, 
but prices have risen in corresponding measure. 

The terms ‘‘upper,” ‘‘middle,” and “‘lower”’ classes be- 
long to a day more stable and conservative than our own. 
At present they seem a little ironical. But 4,, esis 
social traditions are more tenacious than the and middle 
political and economic realities out of which they NG 
grew, and no one in Europe would fail to recognize as one of 
the aristocracy the impoverished descendant of an Austrian 
or Polish nobleman, maintaining a threadbare dignity on an 
income hardly adequate to give his family nourishing food. 
Of course the case is not always so extreme as that. Save 
only in Soviet Russia the old-time aristocracy has received 
some compensation for its lost acres, and in England and 
other stable countries the nobility and gentry have in their 
ranks many wealthy individuals. Even these have been 
hard hit by war and post-war taxation and their largest 
fortunes look small beside the profits of the captains of 
industry. A new aristocracy — rather an unpleasant one 
—has come to the fore in Europe, made up of currency 
speculators, war profiteers, and financial adven- The new 
turers; an aristocracy without the traditions of rich 
honor and dignity which graced the older Europe. Fortu- 
nately their wealth, too, must pay heavy toll to the tax- 
gatherer. The stabilization of exchange has cut down their 
least legitimate source of profit, the gamble in depreciated 
money. The solid men in the army of the new rich, who can 
build industries as well as exploit accidental profits, will out- 
last the spendthrifts. 

The man who has suffered most from the era of war and 
revolution is the fixed-income man. This general- The new 
ization is almost world-wide. Even in the United °° 
States the rise in prices brought the inflexible incomes of 
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the salaried class below the more rapidly adjustable wages 
of the trades-union worker. In 1920, at the crest of the high- 
price wave, the postmasters, clerks, firemen, police, teachers, 
and others on fixed salaries had poorer pay than any other 
group except absolutely unskilled labor. Editors received 
less than printers, and college professors bettered their 
position by taking jobs as garage hands. What was true in 
the United States was doubly true in Europe. In Germany 
and Austria, when the bottom fell out of the currency 
system, distinguished men of science were literally kept alive 
by foreign charity. From Russia they wandered as exiles, 
hunting bread. Public officials in many parts of continental 
Europe found their savings swept away in a year and their 
salaries insufficient for barest support. There is also in 
Europe a large class, whom the French term the rentiers, 
who live on the interest of bonds or other fixed annuities. 
Many of these are elderly folk, who had relied on their “‘safe 
investments ’”’ to protect them when too old to work; others 
are still young enough to work, but prefer a life of pleasant 
idleness on a secured and sufficient income. Both alike 
have been forced to resume work, beg, or starve. They are 
the ‘‘new poor.” 
The main effects of the war and reconstruction period 
have been, then: (1) the triumph of nationalism in Europe; 
(2) the rapid extension of republican and par- 
Summary of ,. 
the epoch of liamentary forms of government; (3) the equal- 
foot'ruc ization of the franchise as between rich and poor 
and between men and women; (4) the tendency 
to create dictatorships; (5) the victory of the peasant 
proprietor over the landlord; (6) the increased power of 
organized labor; (7) the partial displacement of the older 
aristocracy by the “new rich’’; (8) the partial submer- 
gence of the older middle class in the general mass of the 
poor. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The end of the Great War left the British Empire in a 
position comparable to that held on the eve of Waterloo. 
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Once again the Empire had emerged intact, even augmented, 
‘from a struggle with the strongest Power on the 4, pritish 
Continent. Sea power had vanquished land Empire in 
power, not only by direct pressure of blockade, *?”? 

but by affording a respite for organizing an efficient army 
from an untrained civilian population. The peril of 1914-18 
was possibly greater than that of 1792-1815, for Germany 
could strike at Britain oversea by aircraft and below the 
surface by submarine. Command of the ocean surface no 
longer meant complete security. But the destruction of the 
German fleet at least removed the greatest immediate 
menace which the Empire had known since Trafalgar. Only 
the American fleet remained a serious rival to the British, 
and few Englishmen listed the United States as a possible 
enemy. As in the previous great peace congresses of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the British sought 
territorial compensation outside Europe, so that navies 
without armies would suffice to protect them. By ‘“‘man- 
date” from the League of Nations the British held Tangan- 
yika (former German East Africa), parts of Togoland and 
Kamerun in tropical West Africa, and the island of Nauru in 
the Pacific. British South Africa held a similar mandate 
for German Southwest Africa; Australia for Kaiser Wil- 
helmsland and the Bismarck Archipelago; New Zealand 
for German Samoa. Egypt and Cyprus had passed from 
nominal Turkish to British rule; the actual degree of British 
authority, however, being little altered. Irak (Mesopota- 
mia) was held by mandate from the League and the British 
had the right to administer the affairs of the Arab-Jewish 
state of Palestine. With the possible exception of the oil 
region of Mosul in northern Mesopotamia none of these new 
acquisitions promised immediate profit, but in time they 
might all become valuable. At least they removed from the 
distant frontiers of the Empire many local strategic dangers. 
German raiders could no longer find harborage in Pacific 
ports or German negro regiments be raised in Africa, and the 
Bagdad Railway project could no longer threaten British 
India through a Turkish Mesopotamia. 
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The British were less interested in adding to the extent 
of their already cumbersome domain than in consolidating 
Nationalism their existing possessions.’ During the war 

ationalism y 
within the the British press constantly prophesied that a 
sumone sense of common peril endured would make the 
United Kingdom more truly united than ever before, attach 
the Dominions more firmly to the mother country, and 
cause the far-flung dependencies from India to Egypt to 
forget their separate nationalist aspirations. This hope 
has been realized imperfectly. No part of the Empire 
has secured complete independence since the war, but the 
political ties which bind the nations of the Empire together 
have in some cases been loosened rather than tightened. 
The Dominions are loyal, but they have expressed no 
general desire to establish any form of imperial federation. 
On the contrary, they have demanded and obtained separate 
representation in the League of Nations Assembly. British 
India has been granted increased self-government, and the 
politically active part of the population desires either 
“Dominion home rule’”’ or complete independence.2. The 
definite protectorate over Egypt has lapsed into a veiled 
diplomatic control, based on treaty rights granted by a 
nominally independent native Kingdom. In Ireland a 
sanguinary civil war terminated at long last in the creation 
of an Irish Free State with all the rights of a Dominion. 
The British Empire continues to be, as before the war, a 
loosely confederated commonwealth of nations enjoying, in 
very different degrees, the institutions of self-government. 

Of course political ties are not the only ones. Ties of 
sentiment and kinship and common interest still exist, al- 
Imperial though the military collapse of Germany has 
preference weakened the ‘‘ties of common fear” of which 
we used also to hear before the war. An attempt has been 


* The British deliberately abandoned several possibilities of using their vic- 
tory to extend their dominions. They did not press Germany to return Hel- 
goland (British to 1890); they did not contest the Norwegian possession of the 

“‘no man’s land” of Spitzbergen; they did not take the mandate for Armenia 
which they could have had for the asking. 

2 For the home rule movement in India see pp. 157-61. 
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made to strengthen economic bonds of union, even at the 
expense of the tradition and doctrine of free trade, by grant- 
ing preferential duties to imports from other parts of the 
Empire on a few commodities, such as sugar, coffee, tea, 
motor vehicles, clocks, and moving-picture films, subject to 
duty under the new tariffs. But the motive for this policy 
seems to have been quite as much the need for protection 
against possible German or American competition as to 
favor the colonies. There has also been a tendency to favor 
British subjects in granting commercial concessions in the 
tropical parts of the Empire, a step criticized by the Liberal 
free-trade press on the ground that foreign Powers would not 
tolerate the vast extent of British dominion over the tropical 
world if it came to mean economic monopoly as well as 
political control. In at least two particulars American 
interests are directly affected. The automobile industry is 
now largely American and this industry is at present wholly 
dependent on cheap oil and cheap rubber. The British- 
United States produces much oil, but requires aia 
more, and British and American oil interests oil and 
have been sharply competitive in Mexico, Persia, pubpe 
Asiatic Turkey, Irak, and elsewhere. The United States 
produces as yet but little rubber, even in the Philippines, 
and the rapid development of British plantations in the 
Malay Peninsula and the Dutch and British East Indies 
islands has enabled Britain to command an important trade 
asset in balancing her accounts with trans-Atlantic creditors. 
In 1923 the Conservative Government of Premier Baldwin 
advocated the abandonment of free trade and Tariff 

the adoption of a systematic policy of protective tendencies 
tariffs. But the election of that year resulted in a Liberal- 
Labor triumph on the tariff issue and the subsequent ap- 
pointment of a Labor ministry. The British Isles continue 
in the main their free trade policy,’ although seriously 
modified by the grant of preference to the Dominions and 


x Of course, ‘‘free trade”’ is a relative term. In English usage it does not im- 
ply the absence of all tariff duties, but the abandonment of a general system of 
protection. 
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other colonies and by the introduction of measures to pro- 
tect important ‘“‘key industries’? from foreign competition. 

No important country bore a heavier weight of taxation 
than Great Britain during the war and the years of recon- 
The finan. struction. Because of the partial maintenance 
cial problem of ‘free trade”’ the customs revenue carried only 
a relatively small share of the total burden, and direct 
taxes, such as taxes on income, had to remain almost at war 
levels. The British avoided the French reliance on loans 
and inflation, and disdained the German expedient of issu- 
ing irredeemable currency, believing that as a commercial 
nation it would in the long run be safer to keep the credit of 
the pound unshaken even at the cost of enduring extraor- 
dinary tax levies. The Labor Party in England, like the 
various Socialist groups on the Continent, viewed with 
favor a ‘‘capital levy,” a property tax which would at one 
stroke place a large proportion of the private wealth of the 
nation at the disposal of the Government for the rapid re- 
duction of the war debt to both foreign creditors and bond- 
holders within the nation. Opposition to the capital levy on 
the part of the business world was so strong that even the 
Labor Party dropped it from its immediate program, but 
the existing taxes were almost as confiscatory. The reduc- 
tion of the army and navy toa peace-time basis could not be 
effected in a moment. The wounded veterans at home 
demanded care. Distant army units in northern Russia, 
the Caucasus, and elsewhere must be brought home. The 
discontented parts of the Empire — India, Egypt, Irak, and 
Ireland — required costly policing. The expected repara- 
tions from Germany were not forthcoming to balance the 
indebtedness due to the United States. In a moment of 
generous but rash enthusiasm the Government had promised 
that peace would be followed by ambitious plans of social 
reform so that England might be made a home ‘‘fit for 
heroes to live in.” The provision for public education was 
adinittedly inadequate — the English have relied on the 
private school to a greater extent than any other great 
modern nation —and H. A. L. Fisher, President of the 
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Board of Education, put forward an ambitious program for 
school expansion. The housing shortage was acute in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, because of the diversion of labor and 
capital from the building trades to the purposes of war from 
1914 to 1919, and the Government felt obliged to undertake 
the difficult problem of providing housing for the poor. Un- 
employment was prevalent and heavy national subsidies 
necessary to sustain depressed industries and to keep the 
workers from hunger and rebellion. All of these causes com- 
bined to make reconstruction almost as costly as war. 

The financial problem was but one aspect of a generally 
discouraging economic situation. In other words, the 
average individual Briton found it as hard to An epidemic 
make ends meet as did his Government. The of strikes 
rising cost of living caused labor discontent, reflected in 
numerous strikes.: A crisis came in the great coal strike 
of 1921, an attempt to force the Government to adopt the 
principle of public ownership and control of the mining 
industry. The coal industry was for several years assisted 
by government subsidy to an artificial and precarious pro- 
sperity. Railway and transport workers and dock laborers 
threatened on occasion to tie up all the trade of the nation 
if their demands were not heeded. In 1926 a brief general 
strike, involving nearly 5,000,000 workers, actually took 
place as a result of the discontinuance of the subsidy to the 
coal industry and the consequent threatened reduction of 
miners’ wages. The strike was fortunately ended in a few 
days and involved less disorder than many a local strike in a 
single industry. 

The French have commented freely and cynically on the 
fact that during the war Germany considered fconomic 
Britain her principal foe (‘French and Rus- Maran 
sian, they matter not. .. . We have one hate and foreign 
one alone — England!”’ as the famous Song of policy 
Hate phrased it), but that even at the Peace Conference 


«Tn 1919 we lost 34,000,000 working days through industrial disputes; in 
1920 over 27,000,000; in 1921 nearly 90,000,000, and in the first half of 1922, 
30,000,000.” (C. F. G. Masterman, England after War (1923), p. 147.) 
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Premier Lloyd George was working for more lenient terms 
for the vanquished, and within three years after the war 
diplomatic relations were less strained between London and 
Berlin than between London and Paris. French writers 
repeated the old taunt ‘‘perfidious Albion”’ and ascribed 
the English attitude to the fact that without fleet or 
colonies Germany could no longer imperil the British 
Empire, though she could still endanger France. English 
writers, hardly more just, were wont to explain it all by a 
contrast of national character, British magnanimity and 
sportsmanship as against French vindictiveness. But there 
is another factor which explains the different views of the 
two nations without discredit to either. As Professor 
Hazen put it, ‘‘For England the basic problem of recon- 
struction is the reconstruction of commerce, for France the 
reconstruction of the devastated regions.” Or, in the words 
of an English journalist, England had her own “devastated 
region”’ in the manufacturing towns where a million men 
walked the streets looking in vain for work. The rapid re- 
covery of Germany, Austria, and Russia being a British 
commercial interest, there is small cause for wonder that 
Lloyd George and his successors in office sought to negotiate 
trade treaties with Soviet Russia and desired the rehabili- 
tation of German industry. The Liberal and Labor press 
demanded the reduction of the German indemnity toa point 
where it could be paid without crippling German capacity 
to buy abroad, opposed the transfer of the coal mines of 
Upper Silesia to Poland, and unanimously denounced the 
French occupation of the Ruhr. 

In the Near East also French and British interests have 
somewhat conflicted. The defeat of Turkey left the former 
Be Turkish territories to the South of Asia Minor at 
ee the disposal of the Entente Allies. They were, 

as we have seen, distributed as ‘‘mandates”’ to 
the French and British Governments. The adjustment of 
the boundary between the French mandate of Syria and 
the British mandate of Irak took prolonged negotiation, and 
when the oil district of Mosul was finally awarded to the 
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British in return for commercial considerations! the French 
press attacked the weakness of its Government. Further 
disagreements arose during the Greco-Turkish war in 
western Asia Minor; the British giving moral support to 
Greece, while the French, out of hostility to King Constan- 
tine, were officially neutral and unofficially friendly to 
Turkey. The revival of Turkish strength which followed 
the victory over Greece led to fresh embarrassments, as 
renascent Turkey claimed much of the Mosul district for 
herself. In 1925 an opinion of the Court of International 
Justice left to the Council of the League of Nations the 
determination of the frontier between Turkey frak (Meso- 
and Irak in the Mosul region. Both Irak and potamia) 
Palestine are mainly Arab in population and Mohammedan 
in religion, though the Jewish immigrant colony in Palestine 
is prospering in spite of Arab hostility. An English Jew, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, was chosen as High Com- 
missioner by the British Government. In 1925 
he was succeeded by Marshal Lord Plumer. Arabia proper, 
the sandy desert of the south, still lives in wild independ- 
ence and only for diplomatic purposes is it subject to Brit- 
ish authority. 

Since 1922 the British, yielding to the “home rule” 
agitation of Zaghlul Pasha, have recognized Egypt as an 
independent Kingdom. Egypt has a democratic 
parliamentary Constitution of the usual type, 
and a political life carried on with almost. tropical fervor. 
But the independence of Egypt is much qualified by treaty 
agreements with the British Government which reserve to 
British authority the foreign policy of Egypt, the protection 
of foreign and minority interests within Egypt, the control 
of the Suez Canal, the control of the Sudan, the question of 
national defense. In November, 1924, Sir Lee Stack, com- 
mander of the Egyptian army, was assassinated in Cairo. 
The British Government was prompt in vengeance, demand- 
ing the cessation of all such nationalist demonstrations as 
had culminated in the murder of their military represen- 


« France to have a fourth share in the oil output. 
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tative, the prompt payment of an indemnity, unrestricted 
military control over the Sudan, and a free hand in the 
control of Sudanese irrigation projects. The Egyptian 
Government appealed in vain to the League of Nations, the 
British Government treating the whole question as a ‘‘do- 
mestic issue’”’ and thereby making plain that the Kingdom 
of Egypt is still, in substantial fact, a British protectorate, 
although the name has been abandoned. In India, Egypt, 
and Irak alike, the British have had to make many conces- 
sions to Mohammedan sympathies, and this fact has also 
moderated their diplomatic opposition to Turkey, the out- 
standing champion of Islam. 

The chronically perplexing Irish question became peril- 
ously acute with the Great War. Acting on the maxim that 
Irelandin  England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity,” 
war-time an extreme faction of Irish nationalists chose the 
spring of 1916, a dark moment of the war, for rebellion. The 
official Nationalist Party of John Redmond stood entirely 
aloof from the conspiracy, hoping that the Home Rule Bill 
which had been placed on the statute books in 1914 would 
be brought into operation at the end of the war. This left 
the leadership of the rebellion to Sinn Fein (‘‘Ourselves’’), 
a group of ardent young idealists who had striven since 1905 
to revive the Gaelic language and sever Ireland from all 
The Easter Contact with British ways. During Easter week 
Rebellion | an insurgent group captured public buildings in 
of tole Dublin, proclaimed the Republic, and hailed 
Germany as one of their “gallant allies.’ The uprising 
was local and easily repressed. Fifteen leaders were 
executed. The attempt of Sir Roger Casement, distin- 
guished in the British colonial service, to bring aid from 
Germany ended in his own execution as a traitor. Resent- 
ment at the executions put an end to effective recruiting in 
Ireland, volunteering having been already hampered by un- 
wise recruiting methods. The British Government, hard 
pressed for new legions on the western front, felt it necessary 
to extend compulsory service to Ireland now that it was 
already in force in Great Britain. But before doing so, 
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Premier Lloyd George hoped to reach a final agreement on 
the Home Rule question. He invited a national Convention 
of nominated leaders of all shades of Irish opinion to attend 
an advisory convention. Sir Horace Plunkett, whose ac- 
tivities had worked a veritable revolution in Irish agricul- 
ture, presided as a non-partisan chairman. 

The Convention failed to reach agreement, mainly be- 
cause the Ulster members feared to be separated from Great 
Britain by a tariff wall, while nationalist south- . ... 

i Sinn Fein 
ern Ireland considered control of the customs proclaims 
an essential part of self-government. The dis- indepen 
agreement in the Convention, the death of John 
Redmond, the fear of conscription together caused a revival 
of Sinn Fein activity in 1918. In the general elections at 
the close of the year the republicans captured 73 Irish seats 
in the House of Commons, the Unionists (opposed to Home 
Rule) 26, and the old Nationalist or Home Rule Party only 
6. The Sinn Fein members treated the election as a popular 
plebiscite for an independent Irish Republic, refused to take 
their places in a “ British” Parliament, and organized a 
provisional Assembly (Dail Eireann) of theirown. Eamon 
De Valera, who had succeeded to the party headship after 
the death of the leaders executed in 1916, was chosen 
President. 

In the meantime Premier Lloyd George put through 
Parliament a new Home Rule Act, superseding the law of 
1914 which had never come into force. There +. Home 
were to be two Parliaments, one for Northern Rule Act of 
Ireland (consisting of the six counties of Protest- *?”° 
ant Ulster) and one for the rest of the country. Each 
Parliament chose members to a common Council of Ireland 
to negotiate on questions of mutual interest. Ulster ac- 
cepted the situation, though preferring the old system of a 
single Parliament for the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. But the Parliament of Southern Ireland was 
stillborn. Its Sinn Fein members seceded from the Par- 
liament of Southern Ireland as they had previously with- 
drawn from the British House of Commons. Nor were they 
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content with demanding independence in place of autonomy; 
they denounced the separation of Ulster from the rest of the 
country and proclaimed ‘‘Ireland, one and indivisible.” So 
the curious result of the law of 1920 was that the only part 
of Ireland governed under Home Rule was the little Union- 
ist corner which did not want it! 

From 1919 to 1923, with brief intervals of negotiation, 
Ireland was in a state of civil war. The Republican army 
The reign | could not carry on war openly against the over- 
of terror whelming forces of the British Empire, so they 
conducted, with considerable skill, a guerilla campaign of 
raid, ambushment, and assassination. Sinn Fein courts 
were more loyally obeyed than legal tribunals because a 
majority of the peasants sympathized more or less with the 
rebellion and others feared the consequences of giving tes- 
timony against the rebels. The old Irish constabulary had 
to be reorganized to cope with the revolution. British army 
veterans entered its ranks, and a new auxiliary force of 
former army officers added to its strength. The reorganized 
police, nicknamed the “‘black and tans’’ from their uniform, 
treated their police duty as a war. They burned houses 
from which shots were fired, raided the shops of Sinn Feiners 
in the towns, and punished each midnight murder with re- 
prisals. Would-be neutrals went in fear of their lives lest 
some local Sinn Fein committee would demand their “‘al- 
legiance”’ and punish them with death for their ‘‘treason”’ 
in case they refused to obey, while if they did obey they 
broke the law and stood in danger of prison or court martial. 

The situation was intolerable. Lloyd George, with his for- 
tunate capacity for changing his mind whenever one of his 
Creation of Plans failed to work, abandoned the law of 1920 
the Irish and invited the Sinn Fein leaders to a conference 
Free State : 

in 1921. He offered Ireland far more complete 
autonomy than had been contemplated in any previous 
measure; nothing less, in fact, than ‘‘ Dominion status’”’ such 
as was enjoyed by Canada or Australia. After long nego- 
tiation an agreement was reached between the British 
leaders and the accredited delegates of Sinn Fein. The Sinn 
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Feiners did not wish to take an oath to the King, but the 
difficulty was evaded by the statement that the oath of al- 
legiance was to be taken ‘‘in virtue of the common citizen- 
ship of Ireland with Great Britain and her adherence to and 
membership of the group of nations forming the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.’’” Northern Ireland was to have 
the option of entering the new Free State or remaining under 
the arrangement of 1920, but in the latter case a new bound- 
ary line might be drawn between Northern and Southern 
Ireland, presumably to the advantage of the Free State. 
No religious discrimination might be imposed by the Free 
State. No Free State representatives should sit in the 
British Parliament. The British Parliament and the revo- 
lutionary Dail Eireann both accepted the agreement, but 
President De Valera denounced it as a betrayal of the repub- 
lican cause and resigned the Presidency of the Irish Republic. 
Thus began in 1922 a second civil war, not between 
Ireland and England, but on this occasion between the Irish 
Free State and the irreconcilable minority who Civil war 
insisted on complete independence. Sinn Fein continues 
as an organization split between the two parties. Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins, the two ablest revolutionary 
Leaders, stood by the Free State; De Valera attacked it. 
For a short time it looked as though the Free State might 
perish in a welter of anarchy. Griffith, head of the pro- 
visional Government, died of heart failure brought on by 
overwork and anxiety; Michael Collins was murdered from 
ambush by rebels who a few months earlier had obeyed him 
as their ‘Minister of War.’’ The Free State had to use 
‘ against the rebellion methods of repression as stern as those 
employed by the British Government in the first stage of the 
war. In 1923 De Valera announced the end of armed re- 
sistance, and acts of violence became relatively infrequent. 
The Irish Free State is a representative democracy based 
on universal adult suffrage. The Parliament or  purope’s 
Oireachtas consists of the National Assembly youngest 
(Dail Eireann) and a Senate. The Executive Sri 
Council is chosen directly by the Dail and is responsible to it. 
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Asa Dominion, the Irish Free State isa Member State of the 
League of Nations and sends its own representatives to the 
Assembly of the League. Timothy Healy was appointed as 
the first Governor General; William T. Cosgrave was chosen 
President of the Executive Council. After the dying-down 
of violence within the borders of the Free State the chief re- 
maining national problem was the Ulster frontier. The 
Government of Northern Ireland obstinately refused to 
consent to any loss of territory, and as the Ulstermen had 
met the British Government halfway by consenting to the 
law of 1920 the British did not like to coerce them into ac- 
cepting anew boundary. In 1925 a compromise agreement 
ended the dispute. The old boundary was to remain, with- 
out any revision, but in compensation the Irish Free State 
would be relieved of any share in the British war debt or 
pensions costs. The Parliament of Northern Ireland has 
narrower powers than the Parliament of the Free State, 
but this is balanced by the fact that Northern Ireland still 
sends members to the British House of Commons while the 
Free State does not. 

At the end of the Great War Premier Lloyd George 
secured a huge majority for his coalition ministry, contain- 
British poli: ing nearly the whole Conservative or Unionist 
tics 1919-26 Party, many of the Liberals, and even a few 
Labor members. As the Sinn Feiners refused to sit in 
Parliament at all and the independent Liberals under Mr. 
Asquith’s leadership held only 28 seats in the Commons, 
the Labor Party with 63 seats became the official opposi- 
tion. The coalition was born of war enthusiasm; its ma- 
jority was imposing but unstable. Liberals were restive at 
the introduction of protective and preferential tariffs and 
the campaign of repression in Ireland. Conservatives dis- 
liked to retain as a leader in peace a radical Liberal whose 
authority they had supported during the war from patriotic 
motives. The country at large was ill at ease under the 
burden of heavy taxation and much alarmed at the prospect 
of another costly war in Turkey asa result of the Premi- 
er’'s support of the Greek cause in Asia Minor. In 1922 
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the Conservative Party withdrew from the coalition, and in 
the election which followed obtained a majority over the 
divided opposition consisting of Asquith Liberals, Lloyd 
George Liberals, and Labor members. The divided state 
of the Liberal Party left to the Labor group once more the 
Opposition leadership as the largest party not supporting 
the Government. Andrew Bonar Law, the new Prime 
Minister, was in very ill health and soon relinquished his 
post to Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Premier Baldwin had been but a few months in office when 
he risked his majority on the issue of a protective ache tee 
The Liberals had learned their lesson and reunited their 
factions for the election of December, 1923. The shift in 
the popular vote was not very great in the short tho frst 
interval since the election of 1922, but the re- Labor 
union of the Liberals left the Conservatives in a Tse 
minority, although they were still the largest single party. 
The Labor Party took office as the second largest party, 
confident that on many issues they could rely on Liberal 
support. J. Ramsay MacDonald accepted both the Pre- 
miership and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Philip Snow- 
den became Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sidney Webb, 
the Fabian economist, was at the head of the Board of 
Trade. The House of Lords was not forgotten, as Viscount 
Haldane, Lord Parmoor, and Viscount Chelmsford accepted 
cabinet posts. The fact that the Labor ministry depended 
for its existence on Liberal support precluded any attempt 
at radical legislative policies. The ‘capital levy’’ project 
was quietly postponed to an indefinite future. No great 
industries were nationalized. In foreign policy the La- 
bor Government had a freer hand. Premier MacDonald 
recognized Soviet Russia and tried, though unsuccessfully, 
to negotiate a satisfactory financial settlement with the 
Bolshevist Government. Rumors of Bolshevist agitation 
within England caused a fall of the ministry and Gonserva- 
another general election. The Conservatives  tism returns 
sncreased their membership in the House of Com- ae 
mons from 259 to 412; Labor obtained 152 seats in place of 
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192; the Liberals declined from 155 to 40. Stanley Baldwin 
again became Prime Minister. Yet the popular vote for 
Labor actually increased. Only the Liberals had cause to 
feel discouraged. Unless it can make a remarkable recov- 
ery within the next few years, the Liberal Party seems to 
have had its day. Fortunately the ideals of liberalism are 
not limited by party lines and may as readily be found in the 
“spirit of Locarno,” a product of Conservative statesman- 
ship, and in the conciliatory and temperate attitude of the 
principal Labor leaders, as among the Liberals who bear 
the label. 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


The three outstanding national problems of France since 
the Treaty of Versailles have been the “watch on the 
eat Rhine,” the financial question, and the colonial 
= in rebellions in Morocco and Syria. Under the 

burden of these difficulties the parliamentary 
Republic has more than once seemed to face political 
bankruptcy, but no dictator appeared on behalf of either re- 
action or revolution to proclaim a receivership. To calla 
régime “‘stable’’ that faces a ministerial crisis at least once 
a twelvemonth would be excess of compliment, but France 
under the Third Republic has always resembled one of those 
huge ‘‘rocking stones” so often found in tourist country 
which a child’s hand can shake from side to side, but which 
would require a giant’s force to overturn. Royalism is, for 
practical as distinguished from literary purposes, as dead in 
France as the Stuart cause is dead in England. Socialism is 
alive and active, but it is the creed of a minority, and a 
minority hopelessly divided between reformists who hope for 
social reconstruction by constitutional means and com- 
munists who preach the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Some new ‘‘man on horseback” may arise, as did Napo- 
5 leon Bonaparte and his imitator Napoleon ITI, to 
Premiers,  eStablish a novel dictatorship, but no one both 
and per. qualified and ambitious for the post has yet ap- 

_ peared. Marshal Foch, the outstanding military 
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figure in modern France, seems to have had no interest in 
politics apart from the question of security against Germany. 
Clemenceau retired to private life almost immediately after 
his war premiership. In 1920 Paul Deschanel, a man of far 
less personal force, was chosen President in opposition to 
him. During the same year Deschanel, failing in health, 
resigned and Alexandre Millerand succeeded him. Miaille- 
rand, though a former Socialist, was now reckoned a stern up- 
holder of authority at home and of a vigorous foreign pol- 
icy abroad. A succession of moderate ministries postponed 
from year to year the final settlement of the reparations 
question until growing impatience with Germany brought 
ex-President Raymond Poincaré into office. Premier Poin- 
caré, supported by President Millerand, undertook the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr mining district to force Germany to 
terms. But the venture was too costly and brought a revul- 
sion of feeling. In the election of 1924 the conservative 
‘‘bloc national,’ returned in overwhelming force by the 
election of 1919, was weakened by the victory of many 
Radical and Socialist Deputies. The fall of the Poincaré, 
ministry was followed by the forced resignation of the 
President and the election in 1924 to the presidency of 
Gaston Doumergue. Once again the tradition that the 
President may not be an active partisan was vindicated. 
Edouard Herriot, the new Premier, leader of the ‘Socialist 
Radicals,” followed a much more conciliatory policy in 
foreign affairs with respect to both Germany and England. 

Joseph Caillaux, whom Clemenceau had once driven into 
exile as a suspected traitor, emerged from retirement to take 
for a brief period the direction of French finances. The fail- 
ure of Herriot to solve the problems of taxation, currency 
inflation, and war debt brought a fresh cabinet crisis, but 
Herriot’s successors in the premiership, Paul Painlevé and 
Aristide Briand, continued his liberal foreign policy. In an 
effort to solve the financial problem the politicians pooled 
their energies, and Poincaré returned to office as head of a 
ministry of ‘‘all the talents,” a coalition of all the moder- 
ate parties. 
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The real energies of France have turned more to economic 
reconstruction than to political controversy. An industrial 
mee he: portion of France, comparable in relative extent 
thaliberated and value to Lancashire in England or New 
territories == -Vork and New England in the United States, 
had been wrecked by four years of war and hostile occupa- 
tion. The injury came in four different ways: (1) the actual 
bombardment in the trench zone and ‘‘no man’s land”’ 
which was so severe and intense as in many cases to render 
the land itself worthless for tillage; (2) destruction of 
houses, trees, and roads by the Germans in the retreat of 
1917 and, to a less degree, in 1918, with the purpose of de- 
laying the advance of the French and other Allied armies; 
(3) the removal of metal, machinery, and live stock to 
Germany to replenish exhausted supplies; (4) the deliberate 
wrecking of French industries (for example, the flooding of 
coal mines) to weaken the industrial prosperity of France 
after the war. In 1921, little more than two years after the 
work of reconstruction had started, M. Briand stated that 
the population of the devastated departments (about 
4,700,000), which had sunk to less than half during the war, 
was already about seven eighths of the normal. Nine 
tenths of the land was under crops. About 300,000 houses 
had been completely destroyed and about the same number 
partially wrecked. Most of the partially injured homes were 
already rebuilt. Permanent buildings replacing the houses 
completely destroyed came more slowly, but temporary 
shelters had been erected to care for all who wished to re- 
turn at once to their villages and farms. Of some 20,000 
factories injured or destroyed, half were at work again. 
Of some 2400 kilometres of railway lines destroyed by 
the Germans, nearly the whole was again in operation. 
The work so well begun has been rapidly continued. In 
1925 it was estimated that production in the ten war 
zone departments was nine tenths of the normal pre-war 
figure. 

Nearly the whole cost of reparations fell on the French 
taxpayer, or, more accurately, on the taxpayer, bond in- 
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vestor, and consumer, as the Government was driven to 
augment its revenues by fresh loans and by in- The finan- 
flating the currency until the franc sank to less “i! «risis 
than a fifth of its nominal value. Even if the present re- 
parations plan is successful the French will have to wait 
many years before they can obtain from Germany the 
equivalent of what they have already spent in rebuilding 
the war zone. The fall of the franc inflicted serious hard- 
ship on the fixed-income classes, especially minor officials 
such as the school teachers and the clerks in the public de- 
partments. The inability of the Government to balance 
the budget left no funds free for several years after the war 
to meet the war debts to Britain and to the United States. 
The Socialists urged a levy on capital, but most economists 
advised against this expedient. 

The return of Alsace-Lorraine, augmenting the iron re- 
sources of the nation, has contributed to the economic 
recovery of France. The Alsace-Lorrainers, so Alsace- 
far as can be judged from their votes in national brine 
elections, prefer their present status to that of 1914. But 
the reabsorption of the lost provinces into the national life 
of France could not be completed by the mere phrases of a 
treaty. Much time has been necessary to introduce French 
political institutions in place of German and to turn the 
currents of trade westward instead of eastward. Two 
difficult points still remain. The Alsatians, however 
French in sentiment, are predominantly German in speech; 
local administration, therefore, must be bilingual. The 
Alsace-Lorrainers are devout Roman Catholics, accustomed 
to a Church establishment, and it has proved impossible to 
complete the separation of Church and State and Church 
and school without offending local Catholic sentiment. 

France of to-day has approximately 40,000,000 citizens 
within the nation. France with her overseas dependencies 
has a population not short of 100,000,000. Some France in 
20,000,000 live in French Indo-China; 3,000,000 Bynes 
in the new French mandated territory of Syria; a few 
hundred thousands in island outposts of America and the 
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Pacific; but the largest unit of Empire is French Africa with 
more than 35,000,000, including over 2,000,000 in the for- 
mer German colonies of Togoland and Kamerun.' ‘Trop- 
ical France has given little trouble to its rulers, but the 
Mohammedan States of the Mediterranean have shared 
with the Turks and Arabs and the Moslems of India the 
reviving spirit of Islam. In Morocco the native resistance 
The to Spanish authority in the north spread to the 
Morocco French sphere. In the rugged Riff country Abd- 
ge el-Krim held out for many months against mil- 
itary expeditions from both France and Spain, aided by for- 
eign volunteers. By 1926 the French seemed to have the 
situation well in hand, but the cost of the colonial war had 
considerably added to the difficulties of the national budget. 

The French mandate in Syria was unfavorably received 
by the Arab Mohammedan portion of the population who 
The Syrian had dreamed of adding the region to a great 
rebellion pan-Arabian Empire. The American Crane- 
King Report had advised the Peace Conference against an 
award of Syria to France, but there seemed to be no other 
way of administering the country, as the British already had 
their hands more than full with mandates for Palestine and 
Irak, the United States desired no mandate, and Italian rule 
would have been no more favorably received than French. 
The first resistance of Emir Feisal’s forces the French had 
checked in 1920. In 1925 a rebellion of Druse tribesmen 
broke out against the harsh and tactless administration of 
General Sarrail. The bombardment of Damascus in Oc- 
tober led to an outcry in the European press for an investi- 
gation of the French mandate by the League of Nations. 
France recalled Sarrail and appointed a civilian, Senator 
Jouvenel, as the new High Commissioner. The rule of the 
Mohammedan countries of northern Africa and western 
Asia, too weak and backward economically to stand alone 
and yet too proud, warlike, and sensitive to bring easily 


« The French colonies before the war are discussed in Chapters VI and IX. A 
good statistical survey of the Empire in recent days by Henri Hauser is given in 
Foreign Affairs for December, 1923 (pp. 211-31). 
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into subjection, is the most difficult colonial problem of the 
twentieth century. 


~ frontiers along the Adriatic ea Italy after 
‘to Fiume.t_In Africa Ttaly obtained some ewiet 
colonial advantage, especially the award of Jubaland long 
disputed between the British colony of Kenia and Italian 
Somaliland. The southern frontier of Libya (Tripoli) was 
advanced a little on the Egyptian side. Projects mooted 
at the Peace Conference for an Italian mandate in southern 
Anatolia (Asiatic Turkey) came to nothing and the Italians 
seem to have abandoned their earlier ambitious design for, 
a protectorate over Albania. The greatest gain of Italy / 
was not territorial but strategic. The break-up of Austria- { 
Hungary frees Italy forever from the imposing menace on-/ 
‘her eastern border and makes the Adriatic for naval pur- | 
poses an Italian sea, as Yugo-Slavia can probably never 
\build a fleet great enough to dispute with the Italian. 
‘Economically Italy was hard hit. Save for a small fringe 
in the northeastern part of Venetia, Italy suffered no in- 
vasion or devastation, but the country is naturally poorer 
than France and the mere cost of sustaining the war drove 
the lira for a time to a lower figure than the franc. The new 
restrictions on immigration adopted by the United States 
have affected Italy more, perhaps, than any other one na- 
tion. The poverty of early reconstruction days resulted in 
extensive political disturbances, destructive strikes in fac- 
tories and on the railroads, Bolshevist demonstrations and 
agrarian riots. Law, order, and financial stability were re- 
stored, at heavy cost to individual liberty, by the dictator- 
‘ship of the Fascist Party. | 
Italy’s disappointments at the Peace Conference unseated 
from power Premier Orlando and his associates and brought 
forward statesmen of a pacifistic type who were The radical 
chiefly concerned to avoid trouble at home and OO 
abroad. Francesco Nitti and Giovanni Giolitti sought a 
: For the settlement of the Adriatic question see pp. 466-69. 
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peaceful settlement of the vexed question of the Yugo- 
Slav—Italian frontier. Their ministries were less successful 
in maintaining order at home than at keeping the peace 
abroad. The elections of 1919, with manhood suffrage and 
proportional representation as a basis, weakened the old 
bourgeois Liberal groups on which ministries were ac- 
customed to rely. The Socialists and the C lic Popular 
Party were now the strongest political units. The Socialists 
~split, as-they had done in France and Germany and many 
other countries, between moderates and Communists. _The — 
Communist group was-not-enly dangerously large, but very | 
militant. It used Parliament as a mere sounding-board 
for-propaganda and denunciation. It would have been well 
for Italy if radicalism had shown itself only at the polls. 
But the ‘‘swing to the left”’ in the elections merely reflected 
the dangerous unrest in the country at large. In several 
instances workingmen in the factory towns of the north 
seized the factories and shut them down by force or ran 
them for a few weeks as an impromptu ‘‘soviet.’”’ The 
great estates of the south, where the peasants dwell in 
miserable poverty, were shaken by riots and burnings that 
recalled the worst days of Ireland. With extraordinary 
supineness the Government permitted disorders to spread 
until they were halted by volunteer bands of anti-Com- 
munists whose methods were no less lawless and violent. 
When the Communist extremists attacked veterans of the 
Great War, or murdered bourgeois politicians, or used their 
victory in local elections to proclaim a district soviet, the 
counter-revolutionary organizations turned to “‘reprisals”’ 
and burned down Socialist headquarters or cudgeled their 
enemies in the streets. Fora time it looked as though Italy 
might be saved from the torch of anarchy only by the un- ° 
dignified methods of the bludgeon and the castor oil bottle. 
But the counter-revolutionary movement had_also—its _ 
constructive side; it aspired to govern as well as to prevent- 
the Communists from governing. Curiously enough, the 


.t Asa violent practical joke some Fascist ruffians used to pretend that their 
opponents were ‘‘sick’’ and needed to be dosed with castor oil. 
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‘of Avanti_h 
ary journalism. Benito Mussolini had expe-__ 

rienced_achange of heart during the war. He warmed 
to the ideal of Italian nationalism, a strong and proud 
Italian State of ancient traditions which would give justice 
to all obedient sons, whatever their class, but mete out 
stern repression to the rebellious. In changing his program 
he had by no means changed his temperament. He still 
detested all that was smug and ‘‘bourgeois,” the timid 
compromises of the politicians, the petty factional intrigues 
of the Parliament. He favored revolution, the short cut 
to a political goal. He gathered around him a Fascist 
Party, which took its name from the fasces, the rods which 
encircled the axe of the Roman lictors, an ancient symbol of 
authority. The Fascisti from the first were of very mixed 
elements. Their nucleus consisted of hardy young veterans 
of the war, inured by war-time to methods of violence and 
filled with a quite sincere if sometimes chauvinistic patriot- 
ism. Followers of D’Annunzio, who resented the ““sur- 
render” of Fiume, naturally gravitated to the party. Not 
a few Socialists and Republicans joined it in the belief that 
Mussolini could engineer a more successful revolution than 
the Communists. But the bulk of the party were the pro- 
pertied men, who saw in Mussolini’s black-shirted follow- 
ers the only effective shield against Socialism. Whatever 
might be Mussolini’s ultimate purpose, they argued, at least 
he is fighting the Communists now and no one else seems to 
have the courage to do it; certainly not this weak-kneed 
Government of ours, that permits striking workingmen to 
‘“‘expropriate”’ our factories and discontented peasants to 
ravage our estates! 

Few voices were raised in protest when Mussolini 
marched his black shirts on Rome in 1922 to demand that 
the Government be entrusted to him. King The revolu- 
Victor Emmanuel III disregarded the advice of tion of 1922 
those ministers of the Crown who suggested that military 
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force should be used against the Fascist demonstration. 
He knew that Mussolini was quite capable of turning the 
revolution into republican channels if he opposed it. _In- _ 
stead of attempting resistance he welcomed Mussolini as 
though he were_a_constitu: Prime Minister. The 
revolution was thus c cleverly disguised as a mere ministerial 
crisis of the type wearisomely familiar to all Frenchmen and 
Italians. But revolution it was, none the less. Once in 
power Mussolini bluntly ir informed Parliament that he was 
not responsible to it and would use it or Por enor estes Deca 
might suit y ound a mastery ——_ 
erseromai is not to be dismissed in a phrase as mere po- 

litical reaction, though most of the reactionary elements of 
The Fascist the Country crept under its shelter as a protec- 
theory of tive ‘‘umbrella’’ against the pelting storms of 
pre piste radicalism. There is, for example, no close or 
essential connection between Fascism and monarchism or 
traditional aristocracy. This differentiates it somewhat 
from superficially similar movements in other parts of 
Europe, the ‘Awakening Magyars’’ of Hungary; the 
“Swastika,” ‘Steel Helmets,’ and ‘‘Escherich Organiza- 
tion”’ of Germany, whose primary aim is to restore a van- 
ished social order and replace stray monarchs securely on 
their thrones. Nor isit a military seizure of the civil power, 
such as General Pangalos’s venture in Greece or Primo de 
Rivera’s in Spain. Nor is it a secret order such as the 
American Ku Klux Klan. Least of all does it resemble the 
feebly pathetic attempts made in France and Britain to 
start ‘‘middle-class unions’’ to combat socialism and the 
labor unions. The defense of property rights against 
socialism is only an incidental part of the Fascist policy. 
_Its essence is simply Nationalism with the capital ‘‘N’’: the 

" exaltation of the Italian State above all individual and class — 
interests. “The creed of the Fascist Party i is thus defined in 
the manifesto of. 1921: 


The Nation is not merely the sum of the inhabitants of the 
country, nor is it merely an instrument of the parties within it for 
carrying out their purposes, but an organism embracing an inde- 
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finite series of generations in which each individual is but a tran- 
sient element... . 

The prestige of the Nation-State must be restored; the State, 
that is to say, far from being an indifferent onlooker at the un- 
chaining of hostile forces that threaten its authority or its admin- 
istration, must be the jealous guardian and defender of the na- 
tional tradition and the national will. Personal liberty has a two- 
fold limit; the liberty of other individuals or legally recognized 
bodies and the sovereign right of the Nation itself to life and de- 
velopment. 


This teaching is practically identical with the political 

philosophy of Prussia; Treitschke would have applauded 

every word of it. 

Apart from the mystical basis of State Authority, the 

Fascist movement was not doctrinaire. Rather it developed 

an excessive opportunism, varying its program  p, xist do- 

as it went along. Mussolini seemed to believe mestic 

with Cromwell that he rises highest who does palsy 

not see where he is going. A certain love of the dramatic 

induced him to spring his concrete proposals on the nation 

as surprises. One can hardly speak, therefore, of the 

Fascist “program.” The first step was to set_aside Parlia- 
ment as a governing body while retaining it in a sub- 
_ ordinate capacity-as-an-advisory body with the right to 
<Wisciss and ratify legislation, but Tot to interfere with ad- 
“ministration, . Freedom of the press, of speech, and of as- 
‘sembly was denied in theory, though at first the Govern- 
ment did not go beyond the suppression of Communist 
propaganda. Later measures were taken even against 
Liberal newspapers of dignified character, such as the ex- 
cellent Corriere della Sera. In 1925 legislation was passed 
against_the_Freemasons, prohibiting public “employees 
“from joining any oath-bound secret society. The purpose 
of “this may Have beer to COHCIatS the Catholic Popular 
Party, as the Freemasons of France and Italy are politically 
hostile to the Church. In the same year many Political 
other important political laws were hurried to ‘forms 
passage: abolishing elective offices in seven thousand 


: Translated in the appendix of Fascism, by Odon Por (1923). 
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small communes and_ providing. for the appointment of 
“national ¢ officials called_‘‘podestas’’ to take the place of 
~ mayors and councils; declaring the Premier ‘responsible to — 
~ the King alone; punishing conspiracy against the Premier; 
authorizing the confiscation of the property of Italians 
diving” ‘abroad who attack the _Goyernment; establishing 
tribunals-for’ ‘the ‘compulsory arbitration of labor dispute or disputes. _ 
The control of the Fascisti over Parliament was -assured by 
the peculiar law which Mussolini had caused to be enacted 
giving any political party which wins a plurality in a 
general election two thirds of the total number of Deputies, 
the remaining third being distributed among the other 
parties in proportion to their strength. This was certainly 
a drastic remedy against the chronic disease of Parliaments 
on the continent of Europe; the division into numerous 
parties and factions, which prevents any ministry from 
having a secure majority. The election of 1924, held under 
the new law, gave a huge majority to the Fascisti, reduced 
the strength of the Catholics and Socialists, and almost an- 
nihilated the old Liberal groups. ‘‘ Men are perhaps weary 
of liberty,’’ once said Mussolini. 

The economic side of the Fascist régime is its best title to 
favor. Much of the economic recovery of Italy from the 
Economic hard times of 1920 would have come in any case 
Ko from the normal processes of post-war recon- 
struction, but the Fascisti claim the credit for keeping the 
peace and making such restoration of normal conditions 
possible. Certainly industrial disputes have decreased in 
number and violence.t With vigor possible perhaps only 
with despotic power, the Italian Government reduced 
public expenditure until the budget reached a fair balance. 
Government enterprises were turned over to private man- 
agement, the number of public employees cut down, taxes 
consolidated and simplified, the lira stabilized, agreements 
with foreign creditors reached on favorable terms by ne- 


‘ Irregular political violence also decreased under the dictatorship, but did 
not wholly disappear, as witness the mysterious murder of the Socialist Deputy 
Matteotti. Late in 1926, after several unsuccessful attempts on the life of 
Mussolini, the Fascisti again resorted to lynch law and “reprisals.” 
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gotiation. Premier Mussolini has recently declared his 
intention of restoring Rome to the architectural appearance 
of the days of the Caesars. If this program is carried out 
it will require heavy expenditures for public works which 
will counterbalance many of the new economies. 

\As would be expected of any intensely Nationalist Party, 


the Fascisti are imperialistic in foreign affai They speak 
ofthe “Tealan Empie” and “domination of Eaecst tor 
the Mediterranean” in a manner that makes “ig? Policy 
their neighbors, and especially the French, Greeks, and 
Yugo-Slavs, apprehensive. Mussolini exchanged threat- 
ening words with Germany in defending his policy of forcibly 
imposing the Italian language and customs on the Tirolese 
Germans now subject to Italian rule. Yet Mussolini’s 
actual conduct of foreign affairs was not quite so bellicose 
as his speeches might imply. He obtained Fiume and 
Jubaland, but by peaceful negotiation. His sole military 
adventure abroad was the seizure of Corfu from Greece as 
pledge of an indemnity for the murder of Italian officials on 
Greek soil in 1923, and this pledge he returned when as- 
sured of reparation. Italy has continued to codperate in 
the League of Nations and was signatory to the Locarno 
agreements in spite of all the diatribes of the Fascist press 
against ‘‘internationalism.” Mussolini has much of the 
temperament of Napoleon (his admirers say that he looks 
like that famous Corsican), but the world will hope that 
whatever may be the goal of Fascism the road to it will not 
lie through another European war. 


MINOR STATES OF ATLANTIC EUROPE 


Most of the lesser nations of Atlantic Europe since 1919 
have been of the fortunate class which ‘“‘has no history.” 
Spain is an exception. Spain has experienced a {Italy and 
revolution paralleling the Italian. In both spaan de 
cases a democratic, parliamentary monarchy of dictator- 
was so weakened by party faction and minis- shige 
terial instability as to lose all credit with the nation and 


cause men to search the political horizon for some “strong 
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man,” some ‘‘saviour of society,” who could bring back law 
and order. In both cases a popular King, instead of re- 
sisting the movement, gracefully stepped aside to welcome 
the dictator as a constitutional head of the ministry and 
thus made the revolution a bloodless one. In both cases 
a relatively efficient and economical administration was 
obtained at the cost of exile for outspoken political op- 
ponents and censorship for the critical press. The ele- 
mentary need of the nation to be governed had triumphed 
over the secondary need to be governed ina liberal, demo- 
cratic, and constitutional manner. 

But there are points of difference as well as of similarity. 
The revolution in Italy was a civilian revolution. Many of 
The warin tHe Fascist volunteers were veterans of the war, 
Spanish but they were out of service when they seized 
creo the Government. The black shirt was not a sol- 
dier’s uniform. The Spanish revolution, on the other hand, 
was a military coup d état provoked mainly by the failure of 
the colonial war in Morocco. Although the Spanish zone 
in Morocco is much smaller than the French, Spain has ap- 
parently had to exert relatively greater effort to maintain 
her authority. One cause of this was doubtless the age- 
old vendetta between Spaniard and Moor. No ruler could — 
be less popular among the proud Mohammedan tribesmen 
of the Riff than a Spanish Catholic officer whose very 
presence would awake memories of a thousand years of war. 
The parliamentary régime undoubtedly added to the dif- 
ficulty by harsh and tactless treatment of the natives 
combined with an incompetent administration of the army, 
but even the military dictatorship found the task of sub- 
duing Morocco a difficult one and obtained very little suc- 
cess until the more efficient forces of France had hemmed in 
the rebellious tribesmen on the opposite frontier. By 1926 
it was estimated that the Moroccan war had cost Spain at 
least $150 for every rebel subject in the Riff!" The honors 
of war certainly rested with Abd-el-Krim and the grim 
warriors of Islam, who for so many months had held out 
against the scientific military machinery of Europe. 


. * New York Times Current History, January, 1926. 
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In 1923 a group of army officers led by General Primo de 
Rivera seized the capital, dissolved the Cortes (Parliament), 
and proclaimed a military Directorate as the Spain under 
new national Government. Rivera’s Govern- River 
ment placed military governors over the provinces to stamp 
out the embers of social discontent: socialist, syndicalist, 
anarchist, and separatist (the ‘‘regionalism”’ of Catalonia 
which threatened to break up Spanish unity). Many cor- 
rupt officials and politicians were prosecuted. The Di- 
rectorate did what it could to cut down expenditures and 
establish a scientific budget, but the continued war in 
Morocco imposed military costs that balanced what could 
be saved on the civil administration. Many liberals, such 
as the popular novelist Blasco Ibafiez, attacked the new 
régime from the vantage-point of exile, but the nation at 
large seemed apathetic. Though there lacked in Spain the 
positive popular enthusiasm which brought Mussolini to 
power, the conservative classes in general rallied to the 
Directorate in the hope of greater security for property 
rights and cheaper and better public administration. The 
socialist, republican, and liberal elements were angry but 
impotent, as they lacked the popular backing necessary for 
revolution. In December, 1925, General Rivera felt strong 
enough to transform the extra-legal Directorate into a 
constitutional ministry. The change was one of the name 
rather than of substance, as ‘‘ Premier”’ Rivera had no more 
intention of conceding his responsibility to Parliament than 
had Rivera, ‘Chief of the Military Directorate.” Yet it 
marked a welcome step toward the restoration of the forms 
of constitutional rule. 

Portugal has found a dictator in General da Costa who 
imitated Rivera’s example in 1926. Under the Republic 
as formerly under the monarchy the Govern- 
ment has been weak and unstable, superficially 
because of the multiplicity of parties and factions, but fun- 
damentally because the majority of the electorate is politi- 
cally inexperienced and there is no steady pressure of public 
opinion to compel a consistent policy. But even weak gov- 


Portugal 
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ernment has not halted national growth. The standard of 
living is slowly rising and some headway is made in the 
fight against the prevalent illiteracy. The huge colonial 
domain of Portuguese Africa is poorly developed and dis- 
graced by ‘‘peonage”’ not far removed from slavery, but 
it is a less direct financial and military burden than Spain’s 
little strip of Moroccan shore. 

The Swiss Republic continues to be one of the best- 
governed portions of the earth’s surface. The presence of 
large numbers of political refugees from less 
happy countries, especially Russia, Germany, 
and the Danube nations, has greatly embarrassed the na- 
tion by making it a center of international conspiracy and 
intrigue. Economic recovery since the war has been satis- 
factory. As the host of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the seat of many international conferences of diplomats 
of the Powers, Switzerland is becoming a sort of world 
capital and all nations have an interest in the maintenance 
of the integrity and prosperity of the Alpine democracy. 

Belgium has made a notable and rapid recovery from the 
wounds of the Great War. Although the country suffered 
Belgium and much from German exploitation during the hos- 
Luxemburg ¢iJe occupation, yet, because actual military oper- 
ations were mainly confined to the unoccupied part of the 
country, the little corner around Ypres, Belgium suffered 
less devastation than France. There has been no impor- 
tant change in the political life of Belgium, although the 
tendency toward greater democracy appears in the abolition 
of the plural vote and the establishment of equal manhood 
suffrage in 1921. Woman suffrage is still (1926) under dis- 
cussion. The Socialist Party is strong, but very moderate 
in policy, and no nation on the continent of Europe stands 
in less danger of Bolshevism. The Belgian Congo has been 
slightly enlarged, by agreement with Britain, at the ex- 
pense of the former German colony of East Africa. In 
foreign policy Belgium is most closely associated with 
France and has supported the French policy of occupying 
German territory to compel the payment of reparations. 


Switzerland 
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But at the same time, as a small nation Belgium has felt in 
greater degree than France the need for the League of Na- 
tions and has accorded it enthusiastic support. By drastic 
retrenchment and national self-denial Belgium in 1926 re- 
stored stability to the currency. Since 1922 Luxemburg, 
while retaining complete political independence, has been 
joined in a customs and currency union with Belgium. The 
republican movement in 1919 and the even stronger move- 
ment for economic union with France came to nothing, and 
Luxemburg is still governed by a Grand Duchess, sister of 
the former ruler. 

The Dutch Netherlands and their colonies have prospered 
in most gratifying fashion since the war. Public interest is 
now much centered in the daring project of re- The Nether- 
claiming a province from the sea by draining EES 
the Zuyder Zee. The Dutch monarchy seems stable, but 
its basis has been made much more democratic by the grant 
of universal adult suffrage with proportional representation 
of parties. The Netherlands, like Belgium, adheres strongly 
to the League of Nations. 

Denmark has been enlarged by the annexation of north- 
ern Schleswig, but has given as generously as she has re- 
ceived, granting complete home rule to Iceland 
in 1918. Denmark and Iceland are now con- 
nected only by the person of the King and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The German Revolution seems to have 
reassured the Danes as to Germany’s intentions, for Den- 
mark has reduced her army toa mere police force. Norway 
has gained the Spitsbergen archipelago in the far north, 
barren and ice-covered but rich in coal. Norwegian ex- 
plorers have greatly enlarged the world’s knowledge of the 
polar regions in both Arctic and Antarctic. The military 
collapse of Russia and the erection of a barrier of Baltic 
States, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, between 
Russia and Scandinavia have given a new sense of security 
to Norway and Sweden and permitted them to concentrate 
their attention on internal development. Sweden was, 
however, disappointed at failing to obtain the Swedish- 


Seandinavia 
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speaking Aland islands from Finland. All the Scandina- 
vian countries are internationalist in sentiment and have 
strong interest in maintaining the general peace of Europe 
with which their own safety is so directly connected. 


THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION SINCE THE WAR 


Though China as a distant belligerent had suffered very 
little from the direct consequences of the war, she too had 
Post-war to pass through a difficult period of reconstruc- 
China tion. Japan had taken advantage of her weak- 
ness to obtain almost a free hand in the economic exploita- 
tion of Manchuria, the province of Shantung, and other ac- 
cessible parts of the country. In 1920 a terrible famine de- 
vastated several northern provinces. Worst of all civil war 
continued with no prospect for the establishment of a stable 
Government in the near future. Each provincial military 
governor made war or peace at will with the central admin- 
istration at Peking. Wu Pei-fu for a time held the seat of 
government, but in 1924 Tuan Chi-jui overthrew Wu Pei- 
fu and the puppet-President Tsao Kun. Chang Tso-lin 
long dominated conservative Manchuria, and Sun Yat-sen 
(the most idealistic and most radical of the warring politi- 
cians) fought for a sort of Orientalized Socialism at Canton. 
The masses of the people showed astonishingly little inter- 
est in these incessant civil wars, but they hotly resented 
Japanese intervention and organized boycotts against 
Japanese goods. China desired also from foreign nations, 
European and American as well as Japanese, the removal of 
existing restrictions on the Chinese tariff, abolition of the 
privilege of ‘‘extra-territoriality’”’ or the right of foreign res- 
idents to be exempt from the jurisdiction of Chinese courts, 
and withdrawal of all foreign troops from Chinese soil. 

The alliance between Britain and Japan was due to 
panciand terminate in 1921. Much of its usefulness had 
tion of the passed, as neither Russia nor Germany still 
Japanese held rank as a formidable military Power, and | 
cence no serious person believed that the alliance 
would hold in case of war between Japan and the United 
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States. Both Britain and Japan, moreover, were bound by 
the terms of the Covenant of the League of Nations which 
took precedence over any special alliance. The greatest 
risk in abandoning the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was the 
possibility of an expensive and exasperating race of naval 
armaments in the Pacific. 

To solve these related problems of Chinese rights, the need 
of a substitute for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the balance 
of power in the region of the Pacific, and the 

;: : The Wash- 
race of naval armaments, President Harding and _ ington Con- 
Secretary Hughes summoned the nations con- poe 
cerned to a conference at Washington. The 
United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan took part in the discussion on the limitation of naval 
forces. These Powers, together with Belgium, China, The 
Netherlands, and Portugal, discussed also the position of 
China in world affairs. The United States put forward the 
most drastic proposals of naval disarmament ever seriously 
considered in a diplomatic conference. With a few amend- 
ments the American disarmament program was yy. qoom 
adopted. The building of new battleships and ofthe | 
battle-cruisers was interdicted and many older Pam its 
warships or vessels in the course of construction were 
scrapped. After 1931 replacement of capital ships might 
begin, but no ship might be replaced until twenty years old 
and so virtually obsolete. Replacement was to be ina 
fixed ratio based on the existing naval strength of the 
Powers: the British Empire, 5; the United States, 5; Japan, 
3; France, 1.75; Italy, 1.75. The United States made the 
biggest sacrifice of tonnage, but obtained equality with 
Britain and assured margin of superiority over Japan. 

Aside from the limitation of capital ships little was ac- 
complished in the way of disarmament. France refused 
to consider disarmament by land or the British Rock 
proposal for abandoning the submarine so long _ phases of 
as Germany remained a possible peril. Dec- epee 
larations against poison-gas warfare and the use 
of submarines against passengers and merchant crews were 
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approved. The United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
agreed that no fortifications or naval bases should be con- 
Daniiivar. structed in their outlying island possessions in 
ized zone in the Pacific.t Japan retained her mandate over 
the Pacific the island of Yap, but on conditions permitting 
other nations equal commercial and cable rights. 

The United States, the British Empire, France, and 
Japan entered into an agreement to respect each other’s 
The Four rights ‘‘in relation to their insular possessions 
Power Pact and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean” and to settle by peaceful conference all disputes 
“‘arising out of any Pacific question”’ and to take counsel 
together as to the course to be pursued in case any other 
Power threatened their safety in the Pacific. All of the na- 
tions represented at the Conference agreed to respect the 
independence of China, to sustain the principle of ‘‘equal 
opportunity for the commerce and industry of all nations” 
(the ‘‘Open Door” policy), to respect Chinese neutrality in 
time of war, to permit a slight (one might add, inadequate) 
Mea eereets increase in the Chinese customs duties, and to 
respecting | make inquiry as to the feasibility of abandoning 

6 foreign jurisdictions and armed guards of le- 
oreign jurisdictions and armed guards of le 
gations and railways on Chinese territory. Japan ceded 
the former German lease of Kiao-Chau back to China and 
offered China an opportunity to repurchase the Tsingtao- 
Tsinanfu Railway. Japanese interests in Shantung still re- 
main important, but they are now economic rather than 
political in character.? 


TRANS-ATLANTIC QUESTIONS 


The adjustment of international debts formed almost as 
Tha war great a problem for the nations of western Eu- 
debts rope as the payment of reparations had for 
“yee Germany. Great Britain was herself creditor 
to her continental allies as well as debtor to the United 


t Not including the “mainland” islands of Japan, Australia, New Zealand, or 
Hawaii. 

2 The English text of the Washington agreements is conveniently available in 
R. L. Buell, The Washington Conference (1922), the best reference on the subject, ° 
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States and favored a policy of partial cancellation of in- 
debtedness all around so that the free flow of capital in in- 
dustry might be unburdened by complex international 
obligations. The total public indebtedness of European 
nations to the United States at the end of the war came to 
over $10,000,000,000, not including the investments of pri- 
vate individuals in foreign bonds. Great Britain owed over 
$4,100,000,000; France, over $3,300,000,000; Italy, $1,648,- 
000,000; Belgium, $377,000,000; Russia, $192,000,000; 
Poland, $135,000,000; Czecho-Slovakia, $91,000,000, and 
so on down the line to the $26,000 debt of the little African 
Republic of Liberia. Many debtor nations felt it unfair 
that these sums should be exacted in full, with commercial 
interest in addition, since they were incurred for the com- 
mon purposes of war, and since the failure of Germany and 
her allies to pay the expected reparations left their finances, 
especially those of France, seriously embarrassed. 

The American Government believed that the case was 
one for compromise. Debtor nations would be expected to 
pay if they wished to maintain their credit, but +1. com. 
interest would be reduced and the whole sum promise 
made payable in installments over a long series Sagat 
of years. The Russian, Armenian, and Austrian settlements 
were postponed because of the uncertain political situation 
of those countries. The British debt was funded in 1923 
on an agreement extending payments over sixty-two years 
at arate of interest varying from three to three and a half 
per cent. Italy (1925) was given much easier conditions, a 
similar period for payment, but an interest rate averaging 
less than one per cent. Belgium was excused altogether 
from interest payments on money loaned to her down to the 
time of the armistice. France, after prolonged negotiations, 
agreed in 1926 (subject to later ratification) to terms more 
lenient than those granted to Britain, but less so than those 
granted to Italy. Most of the lesser debts, as these of Fin- 
land, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho-Slova- 
kia, and Hungary, were adjusted on similar principles to 
the British settlement. Great Britain negotiated payments 
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on even more lenient terms with her debtors of the Con- 
tinent. , 

During the period of reconstruction the United States 
closed the gates at Ellis Island to unrestricted immigration. 
Fe eel 1917+ Congress enacted legislation barring il- 
gration literates from the United States. After the 
a aes war, public opinion demanded more drastic re- 
strictions, fearing that impoverished Europe would seek 
to relieve the pressure of population on subsistence by send- 
ing millions of her sons to America. As a temporary 
measure (1921) immigration was limited for each foreign 
country to three per cent of the persons born in that coun- 
try who were resident in the United States in 1910. In 
1924 a more drastic law reduced the quota to two per cent 
and based it on the census of 1890. At the same time, in 
spite of the protest of Japan and the opposition of President 
Coolidge, Congress forbade Asiatic immigration altogether. 
The effect of basing the quota on the census of 1890 was to 
discriminate in favor of the old immigration from north 
western Europe, especially the British Isles and Germany, 
as against the newer immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe. 

The collection of debts from European nations im- 
poverished by war, the refusal to admit Europe’s “sur- 
Helping plus population”’ to the United States, and the 
hands across refusal of the American Government to enter 
anges any league, alliance, or security pact for main- 
taining European peace, necessarily made the United 
States seem to Europeans (whether rightly or wrongly) as 
selfish in isolated security and prosperity. Fortunately 
the activity of private individuals from America did much 
to correct this impression. American charity has flowed 
freely to all the victims of war and famine, in China, Rus- 
sia, Armenia, Austria, and wherever else a need existed. 
Jeremiah Smith reorganized Hungarian finances and re- 
fused all payment for his services. Elihu Root assisted to 
devise the plan for electing the Court of International Jus- 
tice, and John Bassett Moore accepted membership on it 


' 
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when established. Charles Dawes, later Vice-President, 
headed the commission which arranged the terms of Ger- 
many’s reparations settlement.! The suggestions of an un- 
official American committee contributed to the Geneva 
Protocol, and thus indirectly to the security pacts which 
grew out of the Protocol. The action of the American 
Government in calling the Washington Conference has also 
contributed to that good understanding between America 
and the Old World on which the whole future of mankind 
depends. 
« See pp. 622-23. 2 See pp. 514-16. 


CHAPTER XXI 
TWENTIETH CENTURY LIFE AND CULTURE 


The ablest race of whom history bears record is unquestionably the ancient 


Greek. 
FRANCIS GALTON 


If a man were called to fix the period in the history of the world during which 
the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he would, 
without hesitation, name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the 


accession of Commodus. 
EDWARD GIBBON 


The thirteenth was the greatest of centuries. 
J. J. WALsH 


To get any adequate comparison with the nineteenth century we must take, 
not any preceding century or group of centuries, but rather the whole preceding 


epoch of human history. 
A. R. WALLACE 


IF any future historian shall bear such favorable testimony 
to the first generation of the twentieth century as these 
The history Competent judges have borne to the Age of 
that is most Pericles, the Age of the Antonines, the Age of 
Etat Dante, and the Age of Darwin, we may rest as- 
sured that even the momentous political and economic 
changes which we have discussed will bear but a minor 
partin his verdict. Cultural history, the life and thought of 
mankind, is, after all, the real history; the story of wars and 
revolutions deals but with the environing conditions that 
assist or retard the progress of the race. Unfortunately 
cultural history does not lend itself readily to 
—and why ; eae 
we devote narrative, as it is hard to group around definite 
ee “events.” When France defeats Germany on 
the battle-field, or when the Liberals take a 
victory from the Conservatives in a British election, we 
have a landmark date and an unquestionable, concrete fact. 
-But no battle or election has marked the gradual infiltration 
of new ideas in science, art, philosophy, poetry, or religion. 
Even inventions are usually the cumulative result of the 
efforts of many men, some of them unknown to history. 
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Merely to list names, book titles, dates of copyrights or 
patents, tells little to the reader who is not already familiar 
with the field of intellectual endeavor under discussion, and 
is amusingly inadequate to the reader who is at home in the 
subject. The most we shall attempt to do in these con- 
cluding chapters is to sketch very briefly and in the modern 
impressionist manner some of the leading tendencies of 
twentieth century life and thought. 

As we noted in the preceding chapter the standard of liv- 
ing in Europe has undergone no such radical transformation 
as in the United States during the last quarter- 7). popular 
century. From 1901 to 1914 there was a slow standard of 
but fairly constant rise in per capita wealth in ne 
almost every European country, with the possible excep- 
tion of southern Italy and some provinces of Russia. From 
1914 to 1926 the wastage of wealth by war in western Europe 
almost exactly balanced the natural increment due to in- 
vention and improved industrial methods, so that real 
wages, as distinguished from the increase in nominal wages 
due to currency inflation, showed but little change.’ In 
central and eastern Europe there were four or five years of 
sharp poverty, but conditions are already returning to 
normal. Many are now poor who were rich; a few are rich 
who were poor; but the average European has just about 
held — or recovered — his own. 

But if the European has on the average about the buying 
power of his father, it does not follow that he buys the same 
things. Life has changed in the little things Changes in 
even more than in the great. Use of the auto- folkways 
mobiie, not yet so widespread as in the United States, has 
largely displaced for the wealthier classes the coach and 
horses that stood for social prestige when Victoria was 
queen. Luxury has taken on a more fluid, mobile meaning. 
The man with money to spend is less apt to invest it in 
lands, mansion, and a retinue of servants; more apt to spend 
it on yacht or touring car. The cinematograph supple- 


t For statistical evidence in proof of this assertion see the articles by O. P. 
Austin and A. L. Bowley on wages and prices in These Eventful Years (1924). 
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ments the theater and has almost supplanted the old stage 
melodrama for the masses. The Russian Government has 
turned it into eager service in radical propaganda; Germany 
and Italy have tried interesting artistic experiments with 
elaborate cinema dramas. But the plain bourgeois is con- 
tent to applaud the favorites of Los Angeles and study the 
strange ways of these United States as depicted on Ameri- 
can films. Dress has undergone a notable alteration; one 
might almost say revolution. Conservative man has done 
little more than substitute the soft hat for the old austere 
chimney-pot (still not quite extinct on very formal oc- 
casions), but woman has abandoned the trailing 
skirt for the knee-length tunic. She has also in 
many cases sacrificed her crown of tresses for the boyish 
bob. But these changes are not quite so universal in 
Europe as in the United States, as the conservative peas- 
antry form a class apart and are slow to adopt the cosmo- 
politan fashions of the big cities and the summer resorts. 

The feminist movement in Europe has achieved many 
victories quite outside the political fight for the suffrage. 
Laws in every European country give women 
greater rights over their property and their 
children than in the nineteenth century. Divorce is every- 
where more common and the laws are more favorable to it. 
The legal authority of the “‘head of the house”’ has been 
shaken. In the Scandinavian countries, perhaps the 
leaders of the feminist movement, law and custom no 
longer sanction the ‘double standard” of sex morality; 
Ibsen and Bjérnson have won their victory. Perhaps 
something of the feminine influence is shown also in the 
temperance movement which has won notable victories in 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and made some slight 
progress in Britain and France. 

Ellen Key, the Swedish feminist, prophesied that the next 
epoch in history would be the “‘century of the child.” The 
prophecy was a good one. The emancipation of 
childhood is even more evident than the eman- 
cipation of womanhood. Laws restricting child labor and 
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providing for compulsory schooling showed the growing sense 
of public responsibility for the next generation. Such illiter- 
acy as remained in Europe was due either to poverty and 
general backwardness, as in Russia, or in wealthier commu- 
nities, as in France and Belgium, to the surviving remnant 
of old people from a time when less diligence was used to see 
that every child went toschool. In Germany, Scandinavia, 
and Great Britain illiteracy was well-nigh extinct. School 
methods greatly changed. The old classical education still 
bearsin most parts of Europe acertain social prestige which 
attracts the well-to-do classes, but everywhere scientific, 
commercial, and technical courses have been added to the 
traditional academic subjects for those who need them. 
Gymnasiums, playgrounds, and swimming-pools have been 
added to educational equipment. Boy scouting, of English 
origin, spread to continental Europe as well as to America 
and Australasia. Discipline in both home and school re- 
laxed greatly, not always with fortunate results. The pro- 
fessionally trained teacher was indoctrinated with the be- 
lief that bis duty lay in encouraging the initiative of his 
pupils rather than in repressing them. The methods of 
Madame Montessori in encouraging self-expression by the 
youngest children became general in the better elementary 
schools. 

Organized games played a greater part in European life 
than at any time since the Greeks dated their years by the 
Olympic contests. Indeed, international track The cult of 
and field sports, named with conscious classicism gport 
“the Olympic games,’”’ were an important feature of the 
twentieth-century athletic calendar. Many competitive 
sports which had long been favorites of the British pub- 
lic, but had hitherto been comparatively neglected by the 
youth of the Continent — boxing, golf, tennis, cricket, foot- 
ball, polo, and so on — spread rapidly in France, Germany, 
and other countries. Next to the English-speaking peoples 
the Scandinavians, especially the Swedes and Finns, bore 
away most of the international championships, but every 
important nation produced outstanding athletes in all kinds 
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of sporting events, proving that the former approximate 
monopoly of the world of sport by Britons and Americans 
was rather a matter of tradition and custom than of native 
aptitude. 

Dancing is a world-old amusement, but it has never been 
more rapidly developed than in the twentieth century. This 
The cult of development took three divergent directions: 
thedance stage dancing as a fine art, reaching its cul- 
mination in Russia; ballroom dancing as a popular amuse- 
ment, associated in the new century with Afro-American 
“‘jazz’’ music; dancing as a conscious revival of the past for 
purposes of pageantry, as in the peasant folk dances taught 
in children’s playgrounds or the classical dances favored by 
women’s colleges. 

Popular music was influenced by the cult of the dance and 
favored explosive ragtime and jazz rather than the dreamy 
melodies of the nineteenth-century waltz. The 
more sophisticated music of the creative artists 
reflected also the restless, experimental character of the 
time. Composers sought harmony amid discords like a 
rose among thorns. The tradition of Wagner dominated 
Teutonic opera, which was carried to new elaborations by 
Richard Strauss. Debussy in France experimented for new 
forms of musical expression. The Slavs, and notably the 
Russians, were actively creative, as witness the fertile 
genius of such composers as Stravinsky, Scriabin, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The development of the phonograph and the 
radio brought music of all types and levels into the lives of 
people who have never been able to attend operas or con- 
certs. 

Painting was pervasively influenced by the ‘‘impression- 
ism”’ of the nineteenth century: the suggestion rather than 
The fae the detailed depiction of asubject. New schools 
ans rose and perished with mushroom rapidity as 
extravagant outgrowths of the impressionist idea: post-im- 
pressionism, with its glaring contrasts of crude pigment; 
cubism, with its attempt to reduce the curves of nature toa 
series of blocks; futurism, endeavoring to present move- 
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ment rather than static reality, and many others. These at- 
tempts are not to be decried; as experiments they were use- 
ful and have influenced the technique of more conventional 
artists. But they have produced very few individual 
masterpieces. The work of permanent value in painting 
has rather blended orthodox realism with a sane impres- 
sionism, as in the magnificent Spanish canvases of Sorolla 
and Zuloaga. In sculpture also bold experiments in im- 
pressionism were made, as in the huge symbolic statues by 
Rodin in France and Max Klinger in Germany. The war 
covered Europe anew with grandiose memorial groups, al- 
ready very numerous from the zeal of patriotic chisels com- 
memorating the wars of the past. Architecture showed 
American influence in the erection of skyscraper business 
buildings in some large towns, but one must also note the 
multiplication of cozy little cottages and bungalows in the 
suburbs as the improved taste and wealth of the middle 
classes led to the employment of skilled architects for home 
building. The arts of home furnishing and decorating 
showed marked improvement in the direction of simplicity 
and good taste. Even coins, medals, and postage stamps 
were usually better designed than they had been half a 
century earlier. 

In literature as in art the mood of the time was tentative 
and experimental. Never before were there living and 
writing at one time so many competent crafts- Literature: 
men. Technique, especially in the drama and 35 28¢ ty 
the short story, profited by all the accumulated not an 
experience of the past. But there are few if any herniciegs 
authors who first won fame in the twentieth century of 
whom one can say with solid certainty, as of Goethe, Ibsen, 
or Tolstoy, ‘‘there stands a giant!’’ Perhaps we are still 
too near the period to distinguish genius from mere crafts- 
man’s skill, but the task is made more difficult by the 
fumbling mannerisms of even the ablest writers. This is 
most evident in the field of poetry. The experiments in 
‘“free verse” in the last score of years, in America as well as 
in Britain, are certainly clever and interesting. But how 
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difficult it is to remember particular lines and stanzas from 
these poems as we remember those of Milton or Keats! 
The novel tended, on the whole, to a formless realism, 
flavored with social propaganda; such greatness as it un- 
doubtedly showed is, like that of Browning’s longer poems, 
a triumph of psychological analysis rather than of pure 
artistic form. 

Several of the greatest English authors of the twentieth 
century, as for example Kipling, Meredith, Hardy, and the 
Literature Anglo-American Henry James, had already won 
in English _ their spurs in the nineteenth. They had much 
to tell the English-reading public but no ‘‘news”’ to give it. 
Of the men belonging more largely to the new century 
Joseph Conrad, a Pole who learned to master all the difficult 
harmonies of the English tongue, has perhaps the widest 
reputation. He could do one thing perfectly, paint the 
lonely soul of a man against the background of a tropic 
forest or a stormy sea, but he hardly attempted the de- 
piction of all the complex and intricate strands of modern 
industrial civilization. That was the province of the real- 
istic novelists, such as H. G. Wells, in those leisure moments 
when he was not etching his imaginative short stories of the 
scientific future or outlining the history of the past. De 
Morgan, Arnold Bennett, Hugh Walpole, and many others, 
with less originality than Wells, but with broad popular 
appeal, also dealt faithfully with modern life. G. K. Ches- 
terton, as versatile as Wells, was poet, critic, biographer, 
novelist, essayist, and dramatist by turns, but always the 
prophet of the Catholic faith, the democratic ideal, and the 
romance and joy of life. The drama was a favorite method 
of the expression of ideas, as with the meditative Gals- 
worthy, the whimsical Scotsman Barrie, and the enigmatic 
Irishman Bernard Shaw, idealistic cynic and unsocial 
Socialist. At least Shaw’s Saint Joan seems certain to live 
in literature. The Irish nationalist romanticists and 
mystics, at the opposite pole of temperament from their 
cosmopolitan compatriot Shaw, also turned to the drama. 
Yeats, Synge, Dunsany, and others combined modern stage- 
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craft with the elvish magic of the morning of the world. In 
English verse Masefield and W. W. Gibson expressed a 
rugged realism in delicate lyric forms. Rupert Brooke, al- 
most alone, rose to the opportunity of the war. American 
verse, for the first time since the days of Poe, Whitman, and 
Lowell, became important to Europe, by reason of bold ven- 
tures in new and irregular rhythms. The new school 
of American realistic fiction, dealing mainly with Middle 
Western life, also met with considerable respect from Euro- 
pean critics. 

The French literature retained something of its nine- 
teenth-century primacy and prestige. The world-weary 
veteran of letters Anatole France, in the tradi- |. ature 
tion of Voltaire, clothed as before his abysmal of Latin 
skepticism with Parisian urbanity and wit. The appre 
more robust spirit of Edmond Rostand continued in new 
poetic dramas (of which Chantecler was best known to the 
general public) to express the romantic courage which had 
flamed through his Cyrano. The Belgian Maeterlinck, on 
the other hand, turned sharply from the pessimistic sym- 
bolism of his early dramas to the hopefulness of the Blue 
Bird. Romain Rolland’s Jean Christophe was hailed as a 
modern masterpiece of the realistic novel; in later years 
Rolland, together with Henri Barbusse, author of the war 
novel Le Feu, turned his main attention to pacifist propa- 
ganda. The Italian poet D’Annunzio experienced a sudden 
conversion from a cosmopolitan cult of decadence to a 
flamboyant nationalism. Benedetto Croce the philosopher 
and Ferrero the historian won wide audiences beyond Italy. 
The most popular Italian work, Papini’s Life of Christ, 
owed more to its subject and its enthusiastic fervor than to 
any purely artistic considerations. In Spain the novel be- 
came a vehicle for the war of ideas between the old and new. 
Blasco Ibafiez’s novels, like the French plays of Brieux, 
must be classed as editorials in story form. 

Germany's two leaders of the late nineteenth-century 
drama, G. Hauptmann and H. Sudermann, dominated the 
early years of the twentieth. In the hands of such lesser 
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men as Wedekind and Schnitzler the drama of sex lost 
fpeesanthe dignity they had given it and degenerated 
of northern into a mere competition for shocking the sedate. 
FR Carl Spitteler, the German Swiss poet, won the 
Nobel Prize in literature for his attempt to recapture in 
this day the calmness of the ancient epic. The latest hour 
of German literary endeavor has been troubled with dreams 
of fatalism and despair, borrowed perhaps from Nietzsche, 
but much enhanced by the tragedy of the war. Scandina- 
via has devoted most attention to the realistic novel, as in 
the typical Norwegian examples of Knut Hamsun and Johan 
Bojer. Selma Lagerlof of Sweden has kept in closer touch 
with the world of imagination; most of her realistic tales 
have at least one door open toward fairyland. Verner Heid- 
enstam has dedicated his verses and short stories to inspir- 
ing Swedish patriotism. The great Polish romanticist, H. 
Sienkiewicz, died during the war, leaving the literature of 
his country mainly in the hands of the realists. A dozen 
Russian novelists follow the paths marked out by the great 
realists of the nineteenth century, especially Tolstoy and 
Turgeniev, but rarely break new paths of their own. The 
long-run effect of war and revolution on the literature of 
the Slavic world will be an interesting study for the future. 

We must admit that history as a branch of literature has 
hardly attained in the twentieth century the heights 
History and formerly reached by Polybius, Tacitus, Voltaire, 
the social © Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, or Taine. History 
Bin as a science has profited by the accumulation of 
monographs and dissertations, clearing up special obscure 
corners of the past, and by the improvement of libraries and 
critical technique; but all this is merely a continuation of 
tendencies already in full force in the historical seminars of 
the later nineteenth century. Where the twentieth century 
has made its distinctive contribution is especially in relating 
history to the other social sciences: politics, economics, 
sociology, anthropology, and human geography.? No one 


* For the influence of the war on German literature see Chapter XIX. 
* See for example J. H. Robinson's essays in The New History. 
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now would write of the feudal ages either as a romantic 
pageant of tournaments and Crusades, or as a dull chroni- 
cle of barons’ wars and ecclesiastical councils. Attention 
would go rather to such topics as the life of the village 
community (as in Paul Vinogradoff’s illuminat- . The “new 
ing studies), the gild organization of trade and history ”’ 
industry, the growth of the idea of representative estates 
and councils, the effect of trade with Asiatic nations on the 
standards of living, the pressure of population on subsist- 
ence in causing folk migrations, the effect of the Black 
Death in dissolving the ties of feudal obedience. In the 
hands of such historians as Aulard the French Revolution 
has ceased to be a Reign of Terror caused by incautious 
readings in Rousseau and become the natural result of the 
survival of an incompetent aristocratic social order into an 
age of criticism combined with the breakdown of an in- 
efficient revenue system. The whole of history has been re- 
written in the last generation, not so much because of new 
evidence unearthed in the archives as because we have be- 
come interested in a new class of historical problems. 
Curiously enough, the part of history which has altered 
most is the history of the most ancient nations. ‘‘The past, 
at least, is secure,’’ said Daniel Webster. ‘‘ Not Arepeeines 
if it be the remote past’”’ the modern archzeo- and anthro- 
logist might answer. The word “prehistoric” polcey 
has gone the way of “‘antediluvian.” Greek civilization, 
for example, is now studied in connection with the back- 
ground of ancient buildings, statuettes, and religious sym- 
bols found in Crete, dating back many hundreds of years be- 
fore the times chronicledin Herodotus. Similar explorations 
in western Asiaand Egypt have thrown a flood of light on the 
earliest civilizations. The opening of the tomb of Tut-ank- 
amen, though it was this event that attracted popular atten- 
tion to the work done by the modern students of antiquity, 
was but one of many important archeological discoveries. 
Almost equally dramatic was the discovery of extensive re- 
mains of the Maya civilization in Central America. Relics 
of early uncivilized races have been found in many parts of 
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the world, ‘‘ missing links’’ between existing races as well as 
between man and his hypothetical ancestors. 

The modern classifications of race are based largely on the 
work of scientific men in the nineteenth century, but they 
The cult of Hardly entered the consciousness of the general 
race superi- public till the twentieth, when a host of popular- 
as izers familiarized the public with the new ideas. 
Until then patriotic orators and publicists had followed 
linguistic groupings and appealed to the superiority of 
‘““Teutons,”’ ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons,”’ ‘‘Celts,” or “Latins.” Now 
they began to talk of ‘‘ Nordics,” ‘Alpines,’ and ‘‘ Medi- 
terraneans,” defining race, more correctly, on a basis of 
physical traits.‘ Unfortunately the racial theories of 
pure science became entangled with all the passions of 
nationalism and men endeavored to twist ethnology to 
prove their own superiority and the fated inferiority of all 
other peoples. Undoubtedly this cult of racial pride played 
some part in the animosities of the Great War, particularly 
among the Germans. 

The twentieth-century thirst to find out all about this 
world of ours, to catalogue all its peoples and places, led 
Coens renewed efforts to complete the unfinished 
and world  tasksof geography. The Swedish explorer Sven 
spuniaHon Hedin, the American Ellsworth Huntington, and 
others opened up the little known highlands of central Asia. 
An expedition to Mongolia, under Roy Chapman Andrews, 
discovered in 1923 the fossil eggs of the dinosaurs, the giant 
reptiles who lived on earth before man. Greenland and the 
polar ice caps were traversed by several expeditions. In 
The Poles 1909 the American Robert Peary reached the 
are con- North Pole, probably the first white man to 
apse stand there.? In 1926 the Pole was crossed by 
the aérial expeditions of Commander Byrd, American, and 
Roald Amundsen, Norwegian. The South Pole was dis- 
covered by Amundsen in 1911, shortly after Sir Ernest 


t See Chapter I for definition of these terms. 


2 The prior claim of Dr. Cook has not been proved to the satisfaction of most 
geographers. 
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Shackleton had come within a few miles of reaching it and just 
before the ill-fated British expedition of Captain Robert 
Scott arrived at the Pole and perished on the return journey. 
Central Africa and the Brazilian jungles have attracted 
other explorers, ex-President Roosevelt among the number. 
There is now no very extensive part of the earth’s surface 
unvisited and unmapped. 

Another source of interest in geographic questions was the 
desire to determine the existing resources of the earth and its 
capacity to support a growing population. The 
; - : 5 Geography 
immediately practical side of the problem was and the 
the hunt for new supplies of coal, oil, metals, populace 
rubber, timber, and other valuable raw ma- | 
terials... Remoter issues involved in the population problem 
were such as the acclimatization of the white man in the 
tropics, the restriction of foreign immigration, and the reg- 
ulation of the birth-rate. Now that the world had been 
explored to its remotest cranny, people began to fear a 
possible ‘‘crowding up’’ that might depress the standard of 
living in Europe to an Asiatic level. Forcertain Fall of the 
countries, as France, and certain social classes, birth-rate 
including in general the more prosperous social groups, the 
problem was already solved by the twentieth century 
through the fall of the birth-rate; but as other classes and 
nations did not follow this example a new fear arose that the 
quality of the race as a whole might change for the worse. 

To combat this danger we have the modern movement 
called ‘‘eugenics.” The aim of eugenics is to give each 
generation of children a fair start in life by Fiiveaiés 
assuring so far as is humanly possible that they 
are not handicapped by any inheritable taint. As we still 
know very little about the laws of heredity the main task of 
eugenics is research, and its practical application hardly 
goes further than to discourage the parenthood of the 
definitely degenerate, the feeble-minded, and some few 
types of the physically defective. 

Sociology is sometimes called the newest of the sciences, 


t See Chapter VI on “‘ Europe in the Tropics.” 
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but perhaps it might be better termed a clearing-house for 
Sociology all the sciences as they affect human welfare. 
and the. The various social sciences interlock, and their 
synthesis of , 

the social | interdependence has been, perhaps, better under- 
See stood in the twentieth century than formerly. 
For example, we no longer (except for a limited and special 
purpose) discuss an abstract “‘economic man’’ whose 
actions are based solely on the motive of buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest. The modern 
economist deals with the processes of production, exchange, 
and consumption as affected by non-economic as well as 
economic factors: the habits, customs, ideals, and institu- 
tions of the particular time and place considered. The 
political scientist, in turn, recognizes the economic urge fora 
better livelihood that underlies most political movements. 
The anthropologist contributes important facts about the 
simpler folkways of primitive peoples to help explain our 
own complex civilized institutions. The ethnologist and the 
geographer discuss (often heatedly) the relative importance 
of ‘‘race”’ and ‘‘natural environment”’ in making man what 
he is to-day. And asacorrective for too much theory as to 
what man might, abstractly, be expected to do, they must 
all turn to the historian for the concrete facts as to what man 
has actually done. 

Less perhaps than any previous era can the twentieth 
century be said to have a common background of belief. 
Twentieth Lt is a pluralistic, individualistic time when the 
century most divergent tendencies can be found to 
HE coexist. Militarism reached its climax in the 
Great War; pacifism has never before carried on so wide 
a propaganda. Nationalism broke ancient empires into 
ethnic fragments; internationalism built a World Court and 
a League of Nations. Autocracies, like Germany, became 
radically democratic Republics; pailiamentary régimes, like 
the Italian, accepted dictators. Every known philosophy 
finds adherents, from the anarchism of the Tolstoyans to the 
collectivism of the Socialist Party; from the materialism of 
Haeckel to the Christian Scientist’s denial of matter; from 
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Nietzsche’s ruthless gospel of fotce to the humanitarianism 
of the Aborigines’ Protection Society. On the whole, how- 
ever, and disregarding many strenuous minorities, the 
European of the twentieth century can be compared, and in 
some respects contrasted, with his forefathers. Heisrather 
worldly in the literal sense; that is, he is deeply immersed in 
life, busy with work and play, and not much given to medi- 
tation. Heis, however, less apt than the educated man of 
Voltaire’s time to have an acute quarrel with the Church. 
On theological questions he is less definite than his ancestors, 
but he usually inclines to follow ‘‘in a general way”’ their 
sect and creed. He makes a secondary religion out of his 
patriotism, and is willing (as the Great War showed) to 
endure martyrdom that his nation may live. He has a 
rather strong consciousness of class, but he bases class more 
than formerly on economic function as opposed to ancestral 
title. He demands a great deal from his Government in the 
way of protection, justice, and direct advantage, and is 
prompt with complaint, adverse vote, or even revolution if 
all is not to his mind. His dominant thought is belief in 
a rather vaguely conceived ‘progress,’ implying a rising 
standard of comfort, new inventions, growing knowledge, 
better government, and a completer mastery of nature for 
the ends of man. His optimism and pessimism alike come 
from his high expectations. Old-time Europe, living a 
miserable, contracted life, expected little. But the new age | 
looks to science as a magic key to unlock all human pro- 
blems. Let us see what science has done to create and 
partly justify this faith. 


CHAT PE Rea oxi 
TWENTIETH CENTURY SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


By Epwin E. SLosson 


Science like Nature, to which it belongs, is neither limited by time or space. 
It belongs to the world and is of no country and no age. 
Str Humeury Davy, in awarding the Copley Medal to Arago 


Not but what abstract war is horrid, 
I sign to thet with all my heart, — 
But civlyzation doos git forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder-cart. 
Hosea BicLow (LOWELL) 


More has been added to the sum of human knowledge in 
most of the sciences during the first quarter of the twentieth 
Se ace century than in any whole century previous, 
rapidly and, what is more important from the view- 
ee point of the historian, all of the sciences have 
been more quickly and extensively applied to daily life 
than ever before. For a scientific discovery figures for 
the first time in history, not when the idea flashes into 
some one’s brain, or even when he publishes or patents 
it, but when it becomes an active factor in human affairs. 
That Leonardo da Vinci sketched a flying machine in his 
secret diary as early as 1505 is of interest only to the anti- 
quarian and biographer. Aviation enters world history in 
1914 when war was for the first time carried into third 
dimensions by airplanes. We should give due honor to 
Abbot Mendel for his patient and pioneer work on crossing 
peas in the garden of his cloister at Briinn, yet Mendelism 
does not date from 1866, but rather after 1903, when De 
Vries through his experiments on breeding evening prim- 
roses came to the same conclusion, and the principle of unit 
characteristics as the mechanism of heredity began to be 
applied in experimental evolution. 

In former ages a scientific discovery would often be idle 
and quickly for many years or centuries before its utiliza- 
pooped tion, but in our time this latent period of neglect 
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has been materially reduced. Within a few months after 
Professor Roentgen in 1895 had noticed that the cathode 
rays of a vacuum tube would make an image on a photo- 
graphic plate, the X-ray apparatus was used in hospitals all 
the world over for the examination of bones of the body. 
Less than a hundred years ago Auguste Comte in his 
Positive Philosophy set a limit to the science of astronomy in 
these words: ‘‘We shall never be able to study Comte’s 
the chemical composition of the celestial bodies. mistake 
... Our positive knowledge with regard to them will neces- 
sarily be limited to their geometrical and mechanical phe- 
nomena. It will be impossible, by any means, to include in- 
vestigations of their physical, chemical, and other proper- 
ties.’ This rash venture of the positive philosopher into 
negative prophecy has been falsified, for stellar chemistry 
has proved, not only ascertainable, but practical. The as- 
tronomer of his time was able to determine the orbits of the 
planets of the solar system. The astronomer of the twenti- 
eth century is able to determine the orbits of the electrons 
in the atoms of the stars. In 1868 certain lines of the solar 
spectrum that did not correspond with any earthly element 
were ascribed by Sir Norman Lockyer to a hypothetical 
substance ‘‘helium.’’ In 1895 Sir William Ram- 
‘say identified helium in a mineral. It is the 
lightest of gases, next to hydrogen, and since it is incom- 
bustible can be used with greater safety in balloons. A 
sufficient quantity of helium was collected from Texas gas 
wells near the end of the war to fill a dirigible, so this re- 
mote and supposedly impossible astronomical discovery 
might have proved a decisive factor in the international 
conflict. 
One of the most conspicuous characteristics of European 
-history in this period is the desire of Europeans to leave 
Europe. In 1913 the emigration from Great gcience 
Britain was 390,000 and from Italy 872,600. facilitates 
In 1923 the emigration from Italy was 390,000 maja 
and from Germany 115,000. Such mass movements far 
surpass in numbers and distance the historic invasions of 
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the Roman Empire by the Teutonic tribes or the over- 
running of Russia by the Tatars. But here, as in many 
other ways, the political and scientific tendencies of the 
age are in opposition. The rise of nationalism and the 
intensification of patriotism have checked the roaming 
tendency of the unrooted race. The United States now 
admits annually only two per cent of the number of each 
nationality already arrived in 1890. In Europe a score of 
States have become independent or autonomous, and each 
is ambitious to assert its distinctiveness and self-sufficiency. 
Scienceinter. But science remains international, although 
ppational scientists may be inimical. The inventions de- 
rived from science, and the capital that promotes them, 
tend to ignore the partitions of the map. The automobile 
runs across frontiers. The airplane soars over boundaries. 
The submarine dives under blockades. The radio traverses 
immaterial space. All Europe can now listen to the voice 
of one speaker, but the confusion of tongues prevents his 
being understood. 

The mobility of modern man is due to his tapping of sub- 
terranean stores of fossil fuel, coal and oil. His sudden ac- 
Expanding cession of energy comes from the sunshine of — 
gases pro- the carboniferousera. The expansion of Europe 
vide power 5 5 

is based upon the expansion of gases. The 
power of European nations which dominates the world in 
war and peace is the pressure of released molecules. This is 
the force that in war propels cannon balls and explodes 
shell, and in peace pushes the piston of the steam engine 
and the automobile. Steam reigned undisputed for about 
a century, say from 1776 to 1876. After that date came 
the internal combustion engines, which were more efficient 
and compact, since they produced pressure by the explosion 
of their own fuel and needed no fire box or boiler; the Otta 
engine using gas in 1877, the Daimler engine using gasoline 
in 1892, and the Diesel engine using crude oil in 1897. These 
made possible in the twentieth century the airplane and the 
automobile, the motor-boat and the motor-cycle, the tractor 
and the tank, and gave to shop and farm a convenient 
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motive power requiring no engineer or fireman. What 
these have done in transforming the conditions of daily life 
and occupation is within the memory of most of us. Prob- 
ably the power now employed in Europe for manufactur- 
ing, transportation, and other purposes is two hundred fifty 
per cent greater than it was at the opening of the century. 

The most convenient, compact, portable, and powerful 
source of inanimate energy is petroleum. In fast steamers, 
and especially in naval vessels, where space and 
weight must be economized, oil has a vast ad- 
vantage over coal, when burned under the boiler of a recip- 
rocating engine or of the steam turbine invented by Sir 
Charles Parsons, and especially when employed for the ex- 
plosive mixture of a Diesel engine. But Nature has been 
curiously capricious in the distribution of oil deposits. The 
leading countries of western Europe are destitute of petro- 
leum, and the coal fields, on which their industrial su- 
premacy depends, are limited in extent and are rapidly being 
consumed. Consequently all possible substitutes for fossil 
fuel as a source of energy are being considered. The water 
power of Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, France, and north- 
ern Italy is being developed. In Italy subterranean steam 
is used to run dynamos. On the French coast 
tide mills and wave motors are being installed. 
In Germany synthetic petroleum, wood alcohol, and other 
organic compounds are made by combining coal and hydro- 
gen. Various European inventors are trying to devise new 
ways of using the oldest of man’s motive powers, the wind. 

The most efficient human inventions are the turbine, the 
dynamo, the transformer, and the electric motor, and these 
four in combination can carry the inexhaustible energy of 
water power to a distance of several hundred miles, and 
distribute it within that radius wherever and whenever 
needed for light and power. 

Man’s acquisition of inanimate energy has given him in- 
creased command of heat and cold, ‘‘Nature’s two hands 
whereby she chiefly worketh,” as Bacon puts it. Utilization 
The laboratory has now a range of temperature of cold 
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reaching from 20,000 degrees centigrade, which is more than 
three times as hot as the sun’s surface, down to within less 
than one degree of absolute zero. All the once-called “ per- 
manent gases’”’ have been liquified, and even frozen solid. 
And nowadays the shop lingers but little behind the labor- 
atory. Liquid carbon dioxide puts sparkle into the bever- 
ages of the soda fountain, and carbon dioxide snow makes 
the express package cold and dry. Liquid ammonia keeps 
Liquid the refrigerator below the point where food will 
On spoil. Liquid air removes from the vacuum tube 
all but one part in a thousand million of the gas that origi- 
nally filled it. Air by being liquified and allowed to evap- 
orate is separated into its component gases, giving us oxygen 
for combustion or blasting, and nitrogen for farming or 
fighting. 

Refrigeration on trains and steamers and cold storage 
warehouses makes possible the unlimited transportation and 
Foods from indefinite preservation of perishables, such as 
afar fruits, flowers, milk, meat, eggs, and vegetables. 
This has eliminated the local and seasonal segregation of 
foods, and enabled one section of the globe to supplement 
the natural deficiencies of another. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was supposed that the food requirements of man and 
his stock were limited to fats, carbohydrates, proteins, and 
salts of suitable sorts, but since then it has been found that 
certain other constituents in minute amount are essential 
for health, growth, and fertility. Four or five of these 
“vitamins”? have been quite definitely identified, although 
not yet certainly isolated. They are chiefly to be found in 
green leaves, fruit, and milk, so the addition of such ephem- 
eral foods to the common dietary at all seasons through 
refrigeration and canning should perceptibly improve the 
public health. Cheap food transportation has already had 
conspicuous effects on international relations. Great 
Britain gets half of her meat and four fifths of her wheat 
from overseas. Foreign food is cheaper and it is impossible 
in any case to support her rapidly increasing population on 
home-grown produce. In the ‘‘tight little island” land has 
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been going out of cultivation during the twentieth century. 
From 1899 to 1925 the land in corn crops (wheat, rye, oats, 
etc.) shrank from 7,400,000 acres to 6,320,000, and in green 
crops (potatoes, turnips, etc.) from 3,000,000 acres to 
2,700,000. This system of absentee agriculture came near 
proving disastrous when the German U-boats were sinking 
ships faster than they could be constructed. 

Although Nature has apparently shown partiality in her 
distribution of oil, coal, and metals to the various nations, 
she has been strictly impartial in her allotment Nitrogen 
of one of the other essentials of civilization, ni- fixation 
trogen, for each country has a supply in exact proportion 
to its area, namely, 34,000 tons per acre. But most na- 
tions make no use of this bounty of Nature; in fact, until 
the twentieth century our fields were dependent for their 
nitrogenous fertilizer on chance thunderbolts and the silent 
activity of soil bacteria. Europe had to draw upon the 
nitrate beds of Chile to revive her exhausted fields and re- 
plenish her arsenals with explosives. But in Norway, 
where the waterfalls furnish free power, Birkeland and 
Eyde in 1903 contrived to control thunderbolts which 
united the nitrogen and oxygen of the air, and the com- 
pound dissolved in water became nitric acid. In Germany, 
ten years later, Fritz Haber found that the nitrogen from air 
could be made to combine with hydrogen from water by 
passing the gases at a pressure of two hundred atmospheres 
over iron oxide and similar catalysts. The resulting com- 
pound is ammonia, which is easily convertible to nitric acid 
or combined in ammonium salts. As soon as Haber had 
accomplished this synthesis the way was open for the war 
lords of Germany to start their troop trains for the French 
frontier, for they were now sure of a home-made supply of 
the nitrogen compounds essential for explosives. By becom- 
ing independent of Chile, Germany was enabled to violate 
with impunity the independence of Belgium. When the war 
was over the nitrogen fixation plants turned to the peaceful 
occupation of increasing the food supply by furnishing 
cheap fertilizer for the exhausted fields. Before the war 
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Germany imported nitrates; now she exports them, and gets 
them cheaper than she used to for home use. 

Shortly before the opening of the century Sir William 
Crookes pointed out that the supply of wheat, which was the 
Extendiag staff of life to the leading nations of the world, 
the food was dependent upon the nitrate deposits, and 
supply that their civilization must soon cease to expand 
unless means were found to draw upon the free nitrogen of 
the atmosphere. This limitation is now removed, or ren- 
dered more remote, by the invention of the synthetic pro- 
cesses which at present take some 425,000 tons of nitrogen 
annually from the air and transform it into plant food. 

The barriers of space and time that have hitherto kept 
peoples apart are being swept away by applied science. 
Expansion Events at a distance and in the past may be 
of art by witnessed by the multitude here and now. 
science 

Man has taught camphorated gun-cotton to 
show him pictures and consolidated carbolic acid to sing 
him songs. Caruso and Bernhardt are dead, yet they can 
still be seen and heard. The expansion of telegraph and 
telephone has put all parts of the world into continuous 
intercommunication and this single scientific factor has 
altogether altered international relations. Electric waves, 
released from wires within the present century, travel in all 
directions with the speed of light, 186,284 miles a second, 
which is practically instantaneous for all mundane dis- 
tances. 

The vibrations that affect the human eye are now known 
to be but a small section of a continuous series that extends 
ey ar indefinitely in both directions, less than a single 
arele oc- octave out of fifty-three octaves that have been 

mapped and measured, and in many cases uti- 
lized. When spread out in a series in order of their fre- 
quency of vibration as a beam of sunlight is expanded into 
a spectrum they range from one fifty-millionth of a milli- 
metre X-rays on the one hand to radio waves ten miles long 
on the other. The X-rays and the somewhat shorter 
gamma rays given off by radium have found employment 
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in medicine. Rays of still higher frequency and penetrat- 
ing power have recently been reported as reaching the earth 
from some unknown cosmical source. The ultra-violet 
rays, which lie just above the visible spectrum, are known 
to influence certain physiological processes, such as the 
deposition of lime in the bones, so they are now employed 
in the cure of rickets. The infra-red rays which lie just be- 
low the visible spectrum are perceptible to us in the form of 
heat. The longer wave lengths that lie beyond are little 
known and altogether unutilized until we come to those 
which have recently found employment in radio. 

These invisible rays were not discovered by accident, but 
deduced by mathematics. In 1867 the Englishman Clerk 
Maxwell demonstrated that the electro-mag- ‘Wireless 
netic theory of light implied the possibility of ae 
producing waves of a similar sort, but longer than could be 
seen. by the eye. Twenty years later such waves were 
made and measured by the German Hertz. Ten years 
later the Italian Marconi used them in telegraphing to a 
ship ten miles off shore. By 1902 wireless telegrams were 
transmitted across the Atlantic. During the war the cap- 
tains of a fleet could hold converse night or day. After the 
war broadcasting became a popular pastime and Londoners 
could dance to a jazz band playing in Pittsburgh. During 
the British coal strike of 1926 photographs of scenes in Lon- 
don streets were carried across the ocean on wireless waves 
and printed in the New York papers the same day. 

The most ambitious attempt at synthesis in science and 
the most revolutionary idea of the century is the theory of 
relativity advanced by Albert Einstein in a re- Relativity 
stricted form in 1905 and in an expanded form EneOry, 
including gravitation in 1915. This theory brings time and 
space together and sets up a sort of inseparable four-dimen- 
sional framework in which events may be placed as points. 
It obliterates the barrier between matter and energy by 
furnishing a formula for their transformation. 


Gravitation had come to be recognized as an inseparable pro- 
perty of matter, in fact one of its defining properties. Then came 
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Einstein, ruthlessly robbing matter of its two most intimate and 
essential properties, gravitation and inertia, and reducing matter 
to a subordinate position in connection with a most immaterial 
concept — energy.’ 


For Newton’s hypothetical and anthropomorphic “‘force”’ 
of gravitation Einstein would substitute a kind of kink in 
space around a material particle which causes a deflection of 
the path of another particle or a ray of light passing close to 
the former. The deflection of light, previously unsuspected, 
was verified by observations of the position of the stars 
about the sun at time of eclipse. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century has contributed 
two other novel and fundamental conceptions to physical 
Quantum science, the quantum theory of energy and the 
theory electrical theory of the atom. The quantum 
theory, which we owe primarily to Planck, shows that radi- 
ant energy, such as a ray of light, is absorbed and emitted, 
not continuously, as had been supposed, but in certain units 
which depend upon the frequency of vibration of the ray. 
This fits in admirably with the modern conception of a com- 
plex atom and explains the position of the thousands of 
lines of the visible and invisible spectrum. From the view- 
point of the nineteenth century the atoms of any element 
were identical, impenetrable, indivisible, and imperishable. 
They were as much alike as manufactured articles and the 
properties of an element were thought to be determined by 
its atomic weight. 

But the classical conception of an immutable atom was 
exploded by the discovery of radio-active elements by 
Pierre and Madame Curie in Paris. It was ulti- 
mately found that the heaviest of all the atoms, 
uranium, was decomposing slowly into another heavy metal, 
radium, which likewise breaks up spontaneously into a 
series of still less stable forms, giving off the light gas, 
helium, and finally resulting in inert lead. J. J. Thomson 
of Cambridge proved the presence in the atom of corpuscles 
of negative electricity, ‘‘electrons,’’ so minute that it would 

* Heyl: Fundamental Concepts of Science. 
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require 1840 to equal the lightest of the atoms, hydrogen. 
Ernest Rutherford of Manchester considered the weight of 
the atom as concentrated into a minute central nucleus, 
positively charged. Niels Bohr, a Dane working in Man- 
chester, devised a complete theory of atomic structure, 
which pictures the atom as a sort of solar system he new 

in which the sun is represented by the nucleus atomic 
and the planets by from one to ninety-two hee 
electrons revolving around it at high speeds in certain fixed 
orbits. When an electron jumps from a larger to a smaller 
orbit, energy is given off in the form of radiation of a cer- 
tain wave length, according to Planck’s law. Moseley, a 
young Englishman who fell at Gallipoli, showed that all the 
elements could be arranged according to the number of 
their planetary electrons. All of the ninety-two niches 
provided in this scheme have now been filled by elements 
found, except two or three. 

So we now know, contrary to previous opinion, that the 
atoms are complex and that certain elements can be trans- 
muted into others, although the dream of the Elements 
alchemist of making gold cheaply is still unat- transmuted 
tainable. An element may exist in several forms having 
different atomic weights, but the same chemical properties 
(isotopes). Conversely, two elements may have the same 
atomic weight, but different chemical properties (isobars). 

The twentieth might be characterized as the synthetic 
century in contrast with the analytic nineteenth century. 
The organic chemist has made some 250,000 ‘The syn- 
compounds of carbon with hydrogen, oxygen, a cen- 
nitrogen, or other elements, and he is adding 
some 3000 to the list every year. Comparatively few of 
these are to be found in nature. 

Twentieth century science has been engaged in filling the 
gaps in our knowledge of nature. Botany and zodlogy have 
merged in biology, and chemistry and physics Perpetual 
have coalesced, except in the curriculum. The life 
study of colloids and conductivity is giving an explanation 
of many vital processes. The line between the animate and 
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inanimate has been drawn so thin that there is now discus- 
sion whether certain minute entities, such as the viruses of 
various plant and animal diseases that pass through the 
pores of porcelain filters, and the bacteriophages that prey 
on microbes, are living creatures or chemical compounds. 
Eggs of sea urchins and frogs have been artificially fertilized 
by acids or pin-pricks. A fragment of a chick’s heart has 
been grown for a dozen years on glass. 

Biology, having passed from an observational to an 
experimental science, bids fair to become as effective a 
Units of factor in future history as the physical sciences 
Pee have been in the last hundred years. The actual 
observation by means of the microscope of the mechanism 
of the union and fission of cells, the counting of the chromo- 
somes and the mapping of the genes in them, the experi- 
mental and statistical study of inheritance, these have 
opened for our generation an opportunity for the firm 
foundation of a science of heredity, which is already being 
applied to the improvement of plants and animals, and may 
eventually be employed in the eugenics of the human race, 
or at least to prevent its degeneration through indiscrimi- 
nate multiplication of the unfit. 

The discovery of the chemical control of the physiological 
processes of the body by the secretion of the ductless glands, 
Chemical | the hormones, ‘‘messengers,’’ circulating in the 
messengers blood, has placed in the hands of physicians a 
new and potent means of correcting pathological condi- 
tions. Goiter and cretinism are found to be due to disorders 
of the thyroid gland of the neck and may be cured by | 
doses of thyroxin, the lacking secretion, or of salts of iodine, 
its essential ingredient. . Diabetes, as Banting discovered 
in 1921, may be corrected by insulin, an extract of the pan- 
creas, which eliminates the surplus sugar from the blood. 
Adrenalin, which was isolated by Takamine in 1901 and 
later made synthetically by Friedmann, acts as a heart 
stimulant and at the same time checks the digestive process" 
and flow of blood in the capillaries. The secretion of this 
hormone from the adrenal glands is increased by fear or 
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anger, and whether the frightened animal decides upon 
flight or fight, he is aided by the access of energy and pre- 
vention of bleeding from wounds. The balance of the hor- 
mones in the body determines growth in stature and fea- 
ture, the emotional reactions, the character and tempera- 
ment, the energy or sluggishness of the individual, and the 
sexual impulses. 

In countries where enlightened public health measures are 
in force a baby born in 1925 has an average expectation of 
life of several years longer than if he had been Life 
born in 1900. Most of this gain has been made lengibened 
in the suppression of infectious and infantile diseases. The 
discovery of the cause and carrier of various infections has 
enabled larger masses of men to congregate in cities and in 
armies with comparative safety. Typhoid fever, which 
infected ninety per cent of the American soldiers in the war 
with Spain of 1898 and caused eighty-five per cent of the 
deaths, was largely eliminated in the Great War by inocu- 
lation. Another common cause of fatalities in modern war- 
fare, tetanus or lockjaw, was counteracted by serum. The 
wounded showed an amazing rate of recovery, thanks to 
antiseptic and aseptic surgery. 

The Panama Canal, which Cortes suggested, which Hum- 
boldt planned, which Goethe prophesied would be accom- 
plished by the United States, and which De Pestilence 
Lesseps attempted, became first a possibility cubed 
when Gorgas showed that the mosquito was not only a pest, 
but a pestilence, a carrier of malaria. Yellow fever, also 
due to mosquitoes, has been eliminated from Southern 
ports where it previously prevailed. Epidemics of cholera, 
typhus, and plague can now be prevented. Diphtheria and 
scarlet fever can be cured. The heavy toll of tuberculosis 
is being reduced. But cancer remains unconquered and 
influenza rages unchecked. 

The technical advancesin chemistry have been so great as 
to preclude enumeration. The electrical furnace ’ wy. metals 
has given the chemist the power to separate or Js ane 
combine many elements at will. Aluminum, 
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magnesium, and their alloys have come into common use as 
light metals. The union of carbon and silicon gives us an 
abrasive, carborundum. The combination of carbon and 
calcium when added to water produces acetylene gas, which 
may be used for lighting and heating, or serve as a starting- 
point for many organic compounds. The addition to iron 
of such elements as manganese, tungsten, nickel, chromium, 
or vanadium gives numerous new kinds of steel from which 
we get vessels that resist corrosion, tools that retain their 
temper at high speeds, armor plates proof against pro- 
jectiles, rails that withstand wear, and other novel and 
useful appliances. Glass dishes can be used for cooking. 
The electrolytic purification of copper has extended the 
range of telephone and power lines. The simple separation 
of salt by the electrical current into its elements, sodium 
and chlorine, has given us at once two purifying agencies, an 
alkali for soap and an antiseptic for drinking-water. 

By the addition of hydrogen, vegetable oils, such as those 
of the palm and cottonseed, have been converted into solid 
Synthetic fats, suitable for soap-making, or as substitutes 
qoeds and for lard and butter. A synthetic fiber, rayon 

or viscose, spun from wood pulp, has been added 
to the four that have served for fabrics from the remotest 
times, cotton, silk, linen, and wool. One of the oldest of 
dyes is the indigo of ancient India. A German chemical 
company worked out, after seventeen years of research and 
_ the expenditure of five million dollars, a synthetic process 
for making the dye artificially and by 1914 was manu- 
facturing eight million pounds, which would require a mil- 
lion acres of land to grow in plant form. Like most of the 
Goaltiar aniline dyes this was a German monopoly before 
compounds the war, but now more indigo is made in the 
United States than was then made in Germany. Coal-tar, 
once a waste product, has become the source of numerous 
dyes, perfumes, and drugs which have in various ways 
added to the pleasure and the length of life. Formerly the 
physician had to depend upon the chance of finding some 
accidental by-product of plant or animal life, which might 
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happen to have some desired physiological effect. Now 
the chemist makes him medicines to order, new compounds 
not found in nature, which will attack a particular parasite 
without harming its host. Consequently the modern sur- 
geon has many means by which he can sterilize a wound, 
produce general or local anesthesia, check or stimulate the 
flow of blood, retard or accelerate the knitting of bones. 

In the industrial and medical progress of the twentieth 
century we must in many instances recognize the impetus of 
the Great War. For it is only in such emer- wa, stimu- 
gencies that science has a free hand to show what lates inven- 
it can do. The struggle for life stimulated all jen 
nations to feverish activity, and while feverish activity is 
not the most economical kind it is more effective than in- 
activity. Aviation in particular advanced more rapidly in 
these four years than probably it would have in forty of 
-peace-time, owing to lavishness of expenditure and reck- 
lessness of risking life. 

At the opening of the century Count Ferdinand von 
Zeppelin was engaged in the construction of dirigible air- 
ships with the ardent support of the German  ganooning 
Government and people. Before 1914 regular in war and 
air services had been established which had cov- eee? 
ered a total distance of over 100,000 miles and carried 
34,228 passengers without injury. So at the outbreak of 
the war the Germans had the advantage of all her oppo- 
nents in lighter-than-air machines with her six Zeppelins 
and six other airships. But the Zeppelins were a disap- 
pointment in warfare in spite of their portentous appear- 
ance. They did, indeed, enable the Germans to bombard 
London repeatedly, but the city was not seriously damaged 
nor the inhabitants seriously frightened. In 1924 the last 
of the Zeppelins, the 126th constructed by the works, sailed 
from Lake Constance and parked in Lakehurst, New Jer- 
sey, a continuous flight of 5060 miles, where she became the 
property of the United States Government and her name 
was changed from the ZR-3 to the Los Angeles. 

The heavier-than-air machines from the first proved in- 
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valuable for scouting and rapidly developed into formidable 
fighting arms. The rivalry was keen between 
the belligerents, who vied with one another in 
the power and speed of their planes and in the 
courage and skill of their aviators. After the war the know- 
ledge and proficiency so acquired was turned toward peace- 
ful purposes. In 1919 a regular airline was started between 
Paris and London, and by July 1, 1925, seventy-two thou- 
sand persons had been carried over the Channel, which had 
first been crossed in an airplane by Blériot in 1909. The 
French and German commercial lines have developed rap- 
idly of late and in 1925 both made nearly 12,000 trips. In 
1924 airmen of the American army flew around the world in 
22 days, covering 27,514 miles in 351 hours and 11 minutes 
of actual flying time; and this only sixteen years after Or- 
ville Wright at Fort Myers and Wilbur Wright at Le Mans 
had accomplished the unprecedented feat of remaining for 
an hour in the air. 

The oldest of the sciences, astronomy, has displayed most 
youthful vigor in the young century. Our knowledge of the 
New views Universe has expanded vastly in both space and 
of the uni- time. Stars which have hitherto been mere 
verse e . ° 

points in space have now been weighed and 

measured. It is possible in many cases to determine the 
rate and direction of their motion and their life history, past 
and future. Betelgeuse is found to be a gaseous sphere 
215,000,000 miles in diameter; Antares 400,000,000 miles. 
Outside the circle of the Milky Way to which our sun be- 
longs there are other galaxies, island universes, such as the 
Great Spiral Nebula of Andromeda, composed of millions of 
suns so distant that their light takes nearly a million years 
to reach us and is then so faint as to be scarcely discernible 
to the naked eye. 


The rise of 
the airplane 


To each star can be assigned a total length of life of the order of 
a hundred million million years by darkness and total extinction: 
to our sun we can assign a past life of about seven million million 
years.* 


‘ t Jeans in Nineteenth Century, December, 1925. 
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The geologists have had an extension of time in which to 
account for the development of the various forms of life by 
the slower processes of evolution, for calculation 

The age of 
of the rate of transformation of uranium into the earth 
lead in the oldest rocks puts the date of their 
deposition back to one thousand or sixteen hundred million 
years. 

Such an immense extension of the expectation of life for 
our world gives us greater grounds for hope that we may 


have time to perfect our social system before we become 
Eskimos. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


One of the pleasanter features of the study of history is that one may with 
equal profit make use of the telescope and the microscope. That is to say, 
one may easily combine the general survey of an entire period, such as is 
covered in the present volume, with the special study of one phase of that 
period, such as “The Balance of Power in the Pacific,’’ ‘‘The Russian 
Revolution,” or “The Cityward Drift of Population in Industrial Europe.” 
Within each of these fields, in turn, one may select a particular topic for 
intensive investigation, such as “ The Controversy over the Island of Yap,” 
“The Land Laws of Soviet Russia,’”’ or ‘The Municipal Government of 
Berlin.” A few references (we have space here for but few) will enable the 
reader to follow in more detail the subjects which are for him of special in- 
terest, and many of the books here referred to will contain bibliographical 
guides to further reading. 


GENERAL TEXTS: There are available several good recent surveys of 
nineteenth and twentieth century history, such as: Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Political and Social History of Modern Europe, volume II (1924), which 
covers the period since 1815; Charles D. Hazen, Europe since 1815 (1923), 
also in two volumes, but the second volume devoted mainly to the period 
since the Great War; James Harvey Robinson, History of Western Europe, 
volume II (1926 edition), emphasizing especially intellectual history; 
Eduard Fueter, World History, 1815-1920 (translated 1922), written from 
the viewpoint of a liberal Swiss; G. P. Gooch, History of Modern Europe, 
1878-1919 (1923), mainly confined to diplomatic history; L. H. Holt and 
A.W. Chilton, The History of Europe from 1862 to 1914 (1917), with special 
emphasis on military events; J. A. R. Marriott, Europe and Beyond (1921), 
world history since 1870; J. S. Schapiro, Modern and Contemporary Euro- 
pean History, for the period 1815 to 1925 (a new edition is now in press) ; 
Ferdinand Schevill, A Political History of Modern Europe (lo2D) eae 
Turner, Europe since 1789 (1924), and Europe since 1870 (1921); Frederic 
A. Ogg, Economic Development of M odern Europe (1917); J. H. Rose, The 
Development of Modern Europe, 2 vols. (1916 edition). 


Works or REFERENCE: The special articles in the standard encyclo- 
pedias are invaluable helps to any student. Most useful of all, perhaps, 
are the new volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, containing much re- 
cent material. Note also The New Larned History for Ready Reference, 12 
vols. (1924); Ploetz’ Manual of Universal History (1925 edition), a compen- 
dium of historical dates; the Catholic Encyclopedia, for special articles on 
topics connected with the Church: The Cambridge Modern History, 14 vols. 
(1902-12), especially vol. XII, The Latest Age; W. F. Dodd, Modern Con- 
stitutions, 2 vols. (1909); F. A. Ogg, The Governments of Europe (1920); 
Frank M. Anderson and A. S. Hershey, Handbook for the Diplomatic His- 
tory of Europe, Asia and Africa, 1870-1914 (1918), a“ case-book”’ of diplo- 
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matic crises; A. Debidour, Histoire Diplomatique de l’ Europe depuis le Con- 
grés de Berlin jusqu’a Nos Jours, 2 vols. (1916). There are two excellent 
surveys of the countries and peoples of Europe by distinguished American 
geographers: L. Dominian, The Frontiers of Language and Nattonalaty 
(1917), and Isaiah Bowman, The New World (1921), with its Supplement 
(1923) on the United States and the Ottoman Empire. See also W. R. 
Shepherd, Historical Atlas (1921 edition); J. G. Bartholomew, An Ailas of 
Economic Geography (1914); W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe (1900); 
A. C. Haddon, The Races of Man (1924); Edwin C. Eckel, Coal, Iron and 
War (1920), valuable as a survey of mineral resources. 


ANNUALS AND PUBLICATIONS IN SERIES: The Annual Register (1758- 
); The Statesman’s Year-Book (1864- ); The New International 
Year-Book (1907- ); L’Année Politique (1874-1905), and its supple- 
ment La Vie Politique dans les deux Mondes (since 1906), edited by Achille 
Viallate; Schulthess’ Europdischer Geschichtskalender (1861— ). Diplo- 
matic publications in series: British and Foreign State Papers; Archives 
Diplomatiques; Das Staatsarchiv; Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kab- 
inette (publications from the German archives for the period 1871-1914). 
Attention should be called to the series of monographs on the Economic and 
Social History 'of the World War now being issued under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and the republication of 
official documents in the little pamphlets of the American Association for 
International Conciliation. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE: Every one interested in contemporary history 
must use the current periodicals to supplement even the latest books. Use- 
ful for European politics are such magazines as: Foreign Affairs; Fortnightly 
Review; Contemporary Review; Nineteenth Century; Political Science Quar- 
terly; New York Times Current History; Geographical Review; Independent; 
Outlook; Spectator; Literary Digest; The Round Table, etc. The New Eu- 
rope, now discontinued, is useful for the war period. The American His- 
torical Review, The English Historical Review, The Historical Outlook, and 
similar reviews give timely notice of new books. For the newspaper reader 
the London Times and the Manchester Guardian are perhaps the best 
English papers; the New York Times the best in the United States. 


CHAPTER II 
THE British COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


For recent British history: A. L. Cross, A Shorter History of England and 
Greater Britain (1920); Ramsay Muir, A Short History of the British Com- 
monwealth, vol. II (1923), covering the period since 1763; Gilbert Slater, 
The Making of Modern England (1915), with emphasis on social reform; 
R. H. Gretton, A Modern History of the English People, vol. I (1913), a 
chatty, journalistic narrative. The English Constitution is interpreted for 
American readers in A. Lawrence Lowell, The Government of England, 
2 vols. (1912). For industrial problems, see C. J. H. Hayes, British Social 
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Politics (1913), a source book on recent Liberal legislation; Abbott P. 
Usher, The Industrial History of England (1920); Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, The History of Trades Unionism (1911). The history of the Irish 
question is briefly narrated in E. R. Turner, Ireland and England (1920). 

On the Empire as a whole there are two important descriptive series: Sir 
Charles Lucas, A Historical Geography of the British Empire, and the Ox- 
ford Survey of the British Empire. In briefer compass: Howard Robinson, 
The Development of the British Empire (1922); C. F. Lavelle and Chas. 
Payne, Imperial England (1918); A. F. Pollard, The British Empire (1909); 
Sir Charles Bruce, The Broad Stone of Empire, 2 vols. (1910), dealing with 
the ‘crown colonies’’; Viscount James Bryce, Modern Democracies, 2 vols. 
(1921), with useful chapters on political life in the British Dominions; 
Lionel Curtis, The Commonwealth of Nations (1918); Albert Demangeon, 
The British Empire (1925), a French view of British Imperial resources and 
problems; H. E. Egerton, Federations and Unions within the British Empire 
(1911), and his British Colonial Policy in the 20th Century (1922); A. B. 
Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions, 3 vols. (1912), and Im- 
perial Unity and the Dominions (1916), two valuable constitutional studies; 
Richard Jebb, Studies in Colonial Nationalism (1905), and The Imperial 
Conference, 2 vols. (1911); Edward Jenks, The Government of the British 
Empire (1918); Ramsay Muir, The Expansion of Europe (1917), with em- 
phasis on British colonization; W. A. Dunning, The British Empire and the 
United States (1914), a review of their relations for a hundred years. There 
are also many special works on the Dominions individually, such as: Geo. 
M. Wrong, Canada (1924); W. B. Worsfold, The Union of South Africa 
(1912); E. Jenks, A History of the Australasian Colonies (1912); H. G. Tur- 
ner, The First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth, 1901-1010 (1911); 
B. R. Wise, The Commonwealth of Australia (1909); Sir Arthur P. Douglas, 
The Dominion of New Zealand (1909); G. H. Scholefield, New Zealand in 
Evolution (1916). 


CHAPTER III 
THE DEMOCRACIES OF ATLANTIC EUROPE 


For problems of modern industrialism: J. A. Hobson, The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism (1913); S, P. Orth, Socialism and Democracy in Europe 
(1913); Bertrand Russell, Roads to Freedom (1918), an examination of so- 
cialist, syndicalist and anarchist ideals; John Spargo, Socialism (1913); 
J. H. Clapham, The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815- 
1914 (1921); F. A. Ogg, Economic Development of Modern Europe (1917). 

Twentieth century France: E. M. Sait, Government and Politics of 
France (1921); Ex-President Raymond Poincaré, How France 1s Governed 
(1914 trans.); Chas. Seignobos, L’ Evolution de la Troisiéme République, 
1875-1914 (1921); Graham H. Stuart, French Foreign Policy, 1898-1014 
(1921); E. A. Vizetelly, Republican France (1913), an informal narrative; 
C. H.C. Wright, A History of the Third French Republic (1916); L. Jacques, 
Les Partis Politiques sous la Troisiéme République (1913), a systematic sur- 
vey of party programs and platforms; Ernest Lavisse, Histoire de France 
Contemporaine, vol. XII (1922); Louis Levine, The Labor Movement in 
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France (1912); M. Léhritier, La France depuis 1870 (1923); Parker Moon, 
The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in France (1921). 

Southwestern Europe: F. M. Underwood, United Italy (1912), Italy 
since 1870; W. K. Wallace, Greater Italy (1917); C. E. Chapman, A History 
of Spain (1918); W. H. Koebel, Portugal: Its Land and People (1909) ; Geo. 
Young, Portugal Old and Young (1917). 

Northwestern Europe: W. Oechsli, History of Switzerland (1922); R. C. 
Brooks, Government and Politics of Switzerland (1918); R. C. K. Ensor, 
Belgium (1915); H. Van der Linden, Belgiwm (1920); A. J. Barnouw, Hol- 
land under Queen Wilhelmina (1923), recent Dutch history; P. J. Blok, 
History of the People of the Netherlands, vol. V (1912), covering the nine- 
teenth century; Geo. Edmunson, History of Holland (1922); Ruth Putnam, 
Luxemburg and Her Neighbors (1918); R. N. Bain, Scandinavia (1905) for 
historical background; W. J. Harvey and C. Reppien, Denmark and the 
Danes (1915); F. C. Howe, Denmark: A Coéperative Commonwealth (1921); 
J. Guinchard (editor), Sweden: Historical and Statistical Handbook, 2 vols. 
(1914); Knut Gjerset, History of the Norwegian People, 2 vols. (1915) and 
History of Iceland (1924); G. G. Hardy, Norway (1925). 


CHARTERS 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


For the historical background: E. F. Henderson, A Short History of Ger- 
‘many, 2 vols. (1916); J. A. R. Marriott and C. G. Robertson, The Evolution 
of Prussia (1917). Studies in the recent period: W. H. Dawson, The Ger- 
man Empire, 1867-1914, 2 vols. (1919); Ellis Barker, Modern Germany 
(1919 edition); Robert H. Fife, The German Empire between Two Wars 
(1916); Henri Lichtenberger, Germany and its Evolution in Modern Times 
(1913); Friedrich Meinecke, Preussen und Deutschland in 19 und 20 Jahr- 
hundert (1918); Hermann Oncken, Germany under William II (1913);G. M 
Priest, Germany since 1740 (1915); Ferdinand Schevill, The Making of 
Modern Germany (1916), a sympathetic study. 

For the Imperial constitution: B. E. Howard, The German Empire 
(1906) ; Fritz-Konrad Kriiger, Government and Politics of the German Em- 
pire (1915). Economic and social problems: W.H. Dawson, The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Germany (1908), excellent; W. H. Dawson, Municipal Life 
and Government in Germany (1914); F. C. Howe, Socialized Germany (1915), 
emphasis on social reforms; K. Helferrich, Germany's Economic Progress 
and National Wealth, 1888-1913 (1915), a statistical study; Thorstein Veb- 
len, Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution (1915). 

German policies: Bernhard von Biilow, Imperial Germany (1914 trans.) 
essays by a former Chancellor; F. W. Wile, Men around the Kaiser (1913), 
biographical journalism; see also references for Chapter IX. The Alsace- 
Lorraine question: C. D. Hazen, Alsace-Lorraine under German Rule (1917), 
and Coleman Phillipson, Alsace-Lorraine: Past, Present and Future (1918); 
German colonies: Kurt Hassert, Dewtschlands Kolonien (1910); A. Zim- 
mermann, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonialpolitik (1914); see also refer- 
ences for Chapter VI. 
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RIvAL Empires or EAstERN Europe: AustriA-HuNGARY AND RUSSIA 


Austro-Hungarian problems: Geoffrey Drage, Austria-Hungary (1909); 
V. Gayda, Modern Austria: Her Racial and Social Problems (1915); H. W. 
Steed, The Habsburg Monarchy (1914); R. W. Seton-Watson, The Southern 
Slav Question and the Habsburg Monarchy (1911), and Racial Problems in 
Hungary (1908), by a well-informed British author, friendly to the Slavs; 
Count Paul Teleki, The Evolution of Hungary and its Place in European 
History (1923), presenting the Magyar viewpoint. R. J. Kerner, Slavic 
Europe: A Selected Bibliography in the Western European Languages (1918), 
is the best English bibliography for the Slavic peoples and nations. _ 
For the Russian historical background: R. Beazley, N. Forbes and G. A. 
Birkett, Russia from the Varangians to the Bolsheviks (1918); Sergei F. 
Platonov, History of Russia (1925); Alfred Rambaud, Histoire de la Russie 
(1914 edition, brought down to 1913; originally published in 1881); Sir Ber- 
nard Pares, History of Russia (1926). Studies in the modern period: Gregor 
Alexinsky, Modern Russia (1913); Alexander Kornilov, Modern Russian 
History, 2 vols. (1917); G. H. Perris, Russia in Revolution (1905); A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, 3 vols. (1 896) still use- 
ful; T. G. Masaryk, The Spirit of Russia, 2 vols. (1919), essays by the 
President of Czecho-Slovakia; James Mavor, An Economic History of Rus- 
sia, vol. II (1914); Sir D. M. Wallace, Russia (1905), descriptive; Baron 
5. A. Korff, Russia’s Foreign Relations during the Last Half Century (1922); 
The Memoirs of Count Witte (trans. 1921), personal views of an outstand- 
ing Russian statesman. Problems of the Borderlands: Arthur Reade, Fin- 
land and the Finns (1914); F. H. Skrine, The Expansion of Russia (1915); 
G. F. Wright, Asiatic Russia, 2 vols. (1902). See also references for Chap- 
ters XIII and XVII. 


CHAPTER VI 
EUROPE IN THE TROPICS 


Background studies of imperialism and colonization: P. S. Reinsch, 
Colonial Government (1902), and Colonial Administration (1904); S. P. Orth, 
The Imperial Impulse (1916); Alfred Zimmermann, Die Europdischen 
Kolonien, 5 vols. (1896-1903); P. Leroy-Beaulieu, De la Colonisation chez 
les Peuples Modernes, 2 vols. (1908); Achille Viallate, L’Imperialisme 
Economique (1923); Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics 
(1926). See also references for Chapters II and IX. 

The partition of Africa: N. D. Harris, Intervention and Colonization in 
Africa (1914); H. A. Gibbons, The New Map of Africa (1916); Sir Edward 
Hertslet, The Map of Africa by Treaty, 3 vols. (1909), treaty texts and 
maps; Sir Harry Johnston, A History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien 
Races (1913); Sir Charles Lucas, The Partition and Colonization of Africa 
(1922); Evans Lewin, The Germans and Africa (1915); Wm. Milligan 
Sloane, Greater France in Africa (1924); C. H. Stigand, Administration in 
Tropical Africa (1914); Leonard Woolf, Empire and Commerce in Africa 
(1920), a searching criticism by a British scholar of radical sympathies. 
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Asia and the Pacific: Sir Valentine Chirol, India (1926), an admirable 
survey; C. H. Van Tyne, India in Ferment (1923); Clive Day, The Policy 
and Administration of the Dutch in Java (1904); Alleyne Ireland, The Far 
Eastern Tropics (1905), conditions in Dutch, British and French Malay- 
sian colonies; C. B. Fletcher, The Problem of the Pacific (1919); G. H. 
Scholefield, The Pacific: Its Past and Future (1919). 


CHAPTER VII 
EUROPE IN THE FAR EAST 


European interests in eastern Asia: Norman D. Harris, Europe and the 
East (1926), with chapters also on the nearer East; Geo. M. Dutcher, The 
Political Awakening of the East (1925); Sir Robert K. Douglas, Europe and 
the Far East, 1506-1912 (1913); P. H. Clements, An Outline of the Politics 
and Diplomacy of China and the Powers, 1894-1902 (1915); T. F. Millard, 
The New Far East (1907); P. S. Reinsch, Intellectual and Political Currents 
in the Far East (1911); Stanley K. Hornbeck, Contemporary Politics in the 
Far East (1916). 

For modern China see also: J. W. Bashford, China: an Interpretation 
(1919), general description; Sih-Gung Cheng, Modern China: a Political 
Study (1919); K. S. Latourette, The Development of China (1921); H. B. 
Morse, The Trade and Administration of China (1920); E. A. Ross, The 
Changing Chinese (1911); W. W. Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests 
in China (1920); P. H. Kent, The Passing of the Manchus (1912), dealing 
with the republican revolution. 

For Japan and Japanese foreign policy see also: F. Brinkley and Baron 
Kikuchi, A History of the Japanese People (1915); Henry Dyer, Japan in 
World Politics (1909); A. S. Hershey, Modern Japan (1919); K. S. La- 
tourette, The Development of Japan (1918); Robert P. Porter, Japan: The 
Rise of a Modern Power (1918); The Secret Memoirs of Count Hayashi 
(1915), good for the origins of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; K. Asakawa, 
The Russo-Japanese Conflict (1904), a Japanese view of the Russo-Japanese 
war; A. S. Hershey, The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo- 
Japanese War (1906); The Russo-Japanese War, 6 vols. (1908-1910), tech- 
nical military studies prepared by the German General Staff. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EUROPE IN THE NEAR East 


The recent Balkan wars and the fact that the Great War originated in 
the Balkans have called into existence a very abundant literature on Near 
Eastern questions. Among the general surveys of the field may be noted: 
N. Forbes, A. Toynbee, D. Mitrany and D. G. Hogarth, The Balkans 
(1915), a useful codperative history; Wm. Stearns Davis, A Short History of 
the Near East (1922); J. A. R. Marriott, The Eastern Question: An Historical 
Study in European Diplomacy (1917); Ferdinand Schevill, The History of 
the Balkan Peninsula (1922); M. I. Newbigin, Geographical Aspects of Bal- 
kan Problems (1915); V. R. Savic, South Eastern Europe (1918), a Serbian 
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viewpoint; R. W. Seton-Watson, The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans 
(1917); W. M. Sloane, The Balkans, a Laboratory of History (1920 edition); 
Mason W. Tyler, The European Powers and the Near East, 1875-10908 
(1925); N. D. Harris, Europe and the East (1926); H. Charles Woods, The 
Cradle of the War (1917); Edouard Driault, La Question d’Orient (1921 
edition). 

For the Ottoman Empire in particular: Geo. Eversley, The Turkish Em- 
pire, its Growth and Decay (1917); Eliot G. Mears, Modern Turkey (1924); 
Wm. Miller, The Ottoman Empire, r801-1913 (1913); Sir E. Pears, Turkey 
and its People (1912); Lothrop Stoddard, The New World of Islam (1921); 
Coleman Phillipson and Noel Buxton, The Question of the Bosphorous and 
the Dardanelles (1917), valuable for historical background; J. T. Shotwell, 
Constantinople and the Straits (American International Conciliation pam- 
phlet 180). The ‘‘Berlin-Bagdad” plan: E. M. Earle, Turkey, the Great 
Powers and the Bagdad Railway (1923), superseding Morris Jastrow’s ear- 
lier study, The War and the Bagdad Railway (1917). The Tripolitan cam- 
paign: Sir Thomas Barclay, The Turco-Italian War and its Problems (1912). 
The Balkan wars: Jacob G. Schurman, The Balkan Wars (1916); Report 
of the International Commission to Inquire into the Causes and Conduct of the 
Balkan Wars (1914); Geo. Young: Nationalism and War in the Near East 
(1915), eminently readable. Other Moslem States: Earl of Cromer, Mod- 
ern Egypt, 2 vols. (1908); Sir Valentine Chirol, The Egyptian Problem 
(1920); W. M. Shuster, The Strangling of Persia (1912), an American 
financier’s contest with Russian Imperialism. 

Individual nations: Oscar Brillant, Rumania (1915); D. Mitrany, Ru- 
mania, Her History and Politics (1917); N. Jorga, Geschichte des Ruménts- 
chen Volkes, 2 vols. (1905); W. M. Petrovitch, Serbia (1915); A. H. E. Tay- 
lor, The Future of the Southern Slavs (1917); H. W. V. Temperley, History of 
Serbia (1917); Wm. Miller, History of the Greek People, 1821-1921 (1922); 
H. A. Gibbons, Venizelos (1920), sympathetic biography of the outstanding 
Greek statesman of the period; C. Chekrezi, Albania, Past and Present 
(1919); Edith Durham, High Albania (1909), vivid travel sketches. See 
also references for Chapters [X and XVIII. 


CHAPTER IX 
Tue Last STAND OF PEACE 


The diplomacy of the years before the Great War has received much at- 
tention from historians. Chas. Seymour, The Diplomatic Background of 
the War, 1870-1914 (1916), is still almost the best short summary in spite of 
the unearthing of much new evidence. G. P. Gooch, History of Modern 
Europe, 1878-1919 (1923), is impartial as well as recent. F. M. Anderson 
and A.S. Hershey, Handbook for Diplomatic History (191 8), is a convenient 
reference manual. General discussions: W. M. Fullerton, Problems of 
Power (1915); Arthur Bullard, The Diplomacy of the Great War (1916), cov- 
ering the period since 1878; Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 7” riple Alliance and 
Triple Entente, 1902-1914 in the American Historical Review for April, 
1924, summarizing the latest revelations. 

The policies of individual nations: Sir A. W. Ward and G. P. Gooch, 
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The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, vol. III (1923); Viscount 
Haldane, Before the War (1920), by one of England’s ablest diplomats; J. 
Goricar, The Inside Story of Austro-German Intrigue (1920) ; Prince Ludwig 
Windischgraetz, My Memoirs (1921), Austro-Hungarian policy; André 
Tardieu, France and the Alliances (1908), and his special studies on the 
Moroccan question, La Conférence d’ Algésiras (1909), and Le Mystére d’A ga- 
dir (1912); E. D. Morel, Morocco in Diplomacy (1912), bitterly hostile to 
France; Theodor von Sosnosky, Die Balkanpolitik Oesterreich-Ungarns seit 
1866, 2 vols. (1914); A. F. Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 
1878-1914 (1920), with much valuable material; Erich Brandenburg, Von 
Bismarck zum Weltkriege (1924), based on Foreign Office archives. For 
the Bjérké treaty: Herman Bernstein, The Willy-Nicky Correspondence 
(1918); and S. B. Fay, Account of the Willy-Nicky Negotiations, in American 
Historical Review, Oct., 1918. 

Aspects of German imperialism: P. Rohrbach, German World Policies 
(1915), by a moderate advocate of “‘ Berlin-Bagdad”’; Friedrich Neumann, 
Central Europe (trans. 1916), the ‘‘Mitteleuropa’’ ideal expounded; von . 
Reventlow, Deutschlands Auswértige Politik, 1888-1913 (1918), a “‘jingo” 
view; Mildred Wertheimer, The Pan-German League, 1890-1914 (1924); 
W. Notestein and E. Stoll, Conquest and Kultur (1917), a source book on 
German militarism. J. A. Cramb, The Origins and Destiny of Imperial 
Britain (1915 edition), is representative of what imperialism existed in 
Britain. 

For militarism in general: Munroe Smith, Militarism and Statecraft 
(1918); H. H. Powers, The Things Men Fight For (1916); Edward Kreh- 
biel, Nationalism, War and Society (1916). R. Lane (‘‘Norman Angell’’), 
The Great Illusion (1914), was a contribution to pacifism, based on eco- 
nomics. 

Anglo-German rivalry: Bernadotte Schmitt, England and Germany, 
1740-1914 (1916), admirably impartial; Chas. Sarolea, The Anglo-German 
Problem (1912); Lord Fisher, Memories and Records, 2 vols. (1920), which 
may be contrasted with My Memoirs, by Alfred von Tirpitz, 2 vols. (1919); 
Archibald Hurd and Henry Castle, German Sea Power (1913). 

The Hague Court: A. P. Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences and Other 
International Conferences (1909); J. B. Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907, 2 vols. (1909). 


CHAPTER X 
THE STORM BREAKS 


The student will first of all wish to read for himself the evidence regard- 
ing the outbreak of the Great War. This may be divided into two general 
parts: (1) the official publications made by the belligerent nations from 
their archives in 1914 and 1915; (2) evidence which has since transpired, as 
a result of the opening of the Russian, German and Austrian archives by 
revolution, or from personal testimony of diplomats and other informed 
persons. 

The official British correspondence, together with the French Yellow 
Book, the Russian Orange Book, the Belgian Grey Book, the Serbian Blue 
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Book, the German White Book, the Austro-Hungarian Red Book and a 
few subsequent documents of various Powers, was published in Diplomatic 
Documents (1915) issued by the British Government. There are innu- 
merable other editions, perhaps the most convenient being the pamphlets 
of the American Association for International Conciliation. Of the many 
summaries of the evidence which appeared early in the war, perhaps the 
best is J. B. Scott, Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the 
European War, 2 vols. (1916). 

A convenient digest and bibliography of post-war evidence may be found 
in the articles by S. B. Fay in the American Historical Review for July and 
October, 1920, and January, 1921. German documents, edited by Karl 
Kautsky, have been translated as The Guilt of William Hohenzollern (1920). 
For the Austro-Hungarian revelations, see R. Gooss, Das Wiener Kabinett 
und die Enstehung des Weltkrieges (1919); for the Russian, B. von Siebert, 
Diplomatische Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte der Ententepolitik (1921). The 
best presentation of the case for France and her allies is Pierre Renouvin, 
Les Origines Immédiates de la Guerre (1925); the best work on the German 
side is Count M. Montgelas, The Case for the Central Powers (1925). 

Nearly every statesman and diplomat who lived through the Great War 
has left us an apologia. A few of the more valuable or interesting of these 
may be mentioned: Viscount E. Grey, Twenty-Five Years, 2 vols. (1925), 
British foreign policy from 1892 to 1916; Count Julius Andrassy, Diplo- 
macy and War (1921), by a Hungarian statesman; H. H. Asquith, The 
Genesis of the War (1923); T. von Bethmann-Hollweg, Reflections on the 
World War (1922); G. von Jagow, Ursachen und Ausbruch des Weltkrieges 
(1919); Raymond Poincaré, The Origins of the War (1922); Prince Lich- 
nowsky, My Mission to London (1918), the most discussed of all the per- 
sonal revelations brought out by the war. 

For the more general underlying causes of the war, see the references 
listed for Chapter IX. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE GREATEST WAR 


Carlton J. H. Hayes, Brief History of the Great War (1920), is perhaps the 
best brief general introduction. Other general surveys: A. F. Pollard, A 
Short History of the Great War (1920); John Buchan, A History of the Great 
War, 4 vols. (1922), very readable; F. H. Simonds, The Great War, 5 vols. 
(1914-20); Douglas W. Johnson, Topography and Strategy in the War 
(1917), and Battlefields of the World War (1921), the latter being more tech- 
nical; Karl Helferrich, Der Weltkrieg (1919); Aulard and others, Histoire 
Politique de la Grande Guerre (1924); Histoire de France Contemporaine, 
vol. IX, by H. Bidou, A. Gauvain, C. Seignobos, E. Lavisse. Philip Gibbs, 
Now It Can Be Told (1920), gives vivid descriptions of the realities of mod- 
ern warfare; and C. R. Gibson, War Inventions and How They Were In- 
vented (1917), and I. F. Marcosson, The Business of War (1918), show the 
means by which it is carried on. 

Personal contributions by men of moment: Erich von Ludendorff, 
Ludendorff’s Own Story, 2 vols. (1919); Paul von Hindenburg, Out of My 
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Life (1920); Erich von Faulkenhayn, The German General Staff and its De- 
cisions, 1914-16 (1920); Field Marshal Viscount French, Memoirs (1914); 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, The World Crisis (1923). 

Particular nations and campaigns: Sir Charles Lucas, The Empire at 
War, 4 vols. (1925); A. B. Keith, War Government in the Dominions (1921); 
L. Madelin, La Victoire de la Marne (1919); Thomas Nelson Page, Jialy 
and the World War (1920); G. Gordon-Smith, From Serbia to Jugoslavia 
(1920), a narrative of the Balkan campaign; G. F. Abbott, Greece and the 
Allies, 1914-22 (1922); H. W. Nevinson, The Dardanelles Campaign (1918) ; 
Henry Morgenthau, Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story (1919), an inside view 
of wartime Turkey. 


CHAPTER XII 
Tue New Wor LD JOINS THE OLD 


General: John Bach McMaster, The United States in the World War, 
2 vols. (1920); John Spencer Bassett, Our War with Germany (1919). 
America’s position as a neutral and the road to war: Wm. E. Dodd, Wood- 
row Wilson and His Work (1921), a favorable view; Chas. Seymour, Wood- 
row Wilson and the World War (1921), and The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House, 2 vols. (1926), edited by Professor Seymour; Burton J. Hendrick 
(editor), The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page, 3 vols. (1922-25), con- 
taining the important correspondence of the American Ambassador to 
Great Britain; Johann H. Bernstorff, My Three Years in America (1920); 
James W. Gerard, My Four Years in Germany (1917); Brand Whitlock, 
Belgium: A Personal Narrative, 2 vols. (1919); Geo. I. Gay, The Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium: Statistical Review (1925). 

The war at sea and the submarine question: Thomas Frothingham, The 
Naval History of the World War, 3 vols. (1924-26); Admiral Viscount Jelli- 
coe, The Grand Fleet, 1914-16 (1919); Rear-Admiral William Sims, The 
Victory at Sea (1920); Reinhardt Scheer, Germany’s High Sea Fleet in the 
World War (1920); James W. Garner, International Law and the World War, 
2 vols. (1920). 

American campaigns in Europe: Col. Leonard Ayres, The War with Ger- 
many (1919), a statistical summary; Col. de Chambrun and Capt. de 
Marenches, The American Army in the European Conflict (1919); Achille 
Viallate, Les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique et le Conflit Européen (1919). 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIA 


The revolution of 1917: General Basil Gourko, War and Revolution in Rus- 
sia, 1914-17 (1919), valuable as an account of the breakdown of the Rus- 
sian army; E. A. Ross, The Russian Bolshevist Revolution (1921), compact 
and comprehensive; Claude Anet, La Révolution Russe, 4 vols. (1918-19); 
Arthur Bullard, The Russian Pendulum (1919); E. J. Dillon, The Eclipse of 
Russia (1918), with much first-hand material but many evident prejudices; 
D. R. Francis, Russia from the American Embassy (1921); Maurice G, 
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Hindus, The Russian Peasant and the Revolution (1920), an admirable 
study; A. F. Kerensky, The Prelude to Bolshevism (1919), covers only the 
period of the Kornilov rebellion; A. Petrunkevitch, S. N. Harper, and 
F. A. Golder, The Russian Revolution (1918), good brief sketches; Baron 
S. A. Korff, Autocracy and Revolution in Russia (1923); C. K. Cumming 
and W. W. Pettit, Russian-American Relations, 1917-1920 (1920); M. P. 
Price, War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia (1918). 

Bolshevist theory and practice: E. Antonelli, Bolshevik Russia (1919); 
Paul Miliukov, Bolshevism (1920) and Russia Today and Tomorrow (1922); 
Bolshevik Aims and Ideals (reprint from The Round Table, 1919); John 
Spargo, Bolshevism (1919), critical; Leon Trotzky, The Bolsheviki and 
World Peace (1918), and The History of the Russian Revolution to Brest- 
Litovsk (1919), party pamphlets; S. Zagorsky, L’ Evolution actuelle du Bol- 
shevisme Russe (1922). See also references for Chapter XVII. 

The Brest-Litovsk peace: Judah L. Magnes, Russia and Germany at 
Brest-Litovsk (1919), a documented chronicle; Count Ottokar Czernin, 
In the World War (1919), the very interesting narrative of an Austrian 
diplomat. Stephen Rudnitsky, Ukraine (1918) describes the temporarily 
independent State in southern Russia. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE Hour OF VICTORY 


For the later phases of the Great War, see references for Chapter XI. 
For the diplomatic approaches to peace, see G. L. Dickinson (editor), 
Documents and Statements Relating to Peace Proposals and War Aims (1919); 
the more important of these have also been printed in the International 
Conciliation pamphlets, so frequently mentioned in this reading list. For 
the injurious effects of the war see E. L. Bogart, Direct and Indirect Costs 
of the World War (1919), and other monographs published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

For the revolutions in Germany and Austria-Hungary: Ralph H. Lutz, 
The German Revolution (1922); E. Bernstein, Die Deutsche Revolution (1921) ; 
Gustav Noske, Von Kiel bis Kapp (1920), the narrative of a revolutionary 
leader; Count Stephen Burian, Austria in Dissolution (1925); H. N. Brails- 
ford, Across the Blockade (1919), useful for the early days of the Bolshevist 
régime in Hungary. See also references for Chapters XVIII and XIX. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PEACE OF PARIS 


The one best reference for all phases of the peace negotiations is H. W. V. 
Temperley (editor), A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, 6 vols. 
(1924). Also worth attention: C. H. Haskins and R. H. Lord, Some 
Problems of the Peace Conference (1920), unexcelled on territorial questions, 
but not including most economic phases of the peace; B. M. Baruch, The 
Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections of the Treaty (1920); E. M. 
‘House and Charles Seymour (editors), What Really Happened at Paris 
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(1921), asymposium by American experts; Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow 
Wilson and World Settlement, 3 vols. (1922), based on the private papers of 
President Wilson; A. P. Scott, An Introduction to the Peace Treaties (1920) ; 
J. M. Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace (1920), a bitter ar- 
raignment; André Tardieu, The Truth about the Treaty (1921), an official 
French viewpoint; Geo L. Beer, African Questions at the Peace Conference 
(1923), especially good for Egypt and the former German colonies. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The League of Nations itself publishes an Official Journal, a monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics and a monthly Summary. For the making of the 
Covenant see the references for Chapter XV. The general principles of 
international structure are well discussed in: Stephen P. Duggan, The 
League of Nations: the Principle and the Practice (1919); F. C. Hicks, The 
New World Order (1920); James W. Garner, Recent Developments in Inter- 
national Law (1925). See also: Arthur Sweetser, The League of Nations at 
Work (1920); Labour as an International Problem (1920), by G. N. Barnes, 
J. T. Shotwell and others, best for the Washington Labour Conference of 
1919 and international conventions for protection of the workingman; 
Antonio S. de Bustamante, The World Court (1925); Manley Hudson, The 
Permanent Court of International Justice (1925). 


CHAPTER XVII 
SOVIET RussIA AND HER BORDERLANDS 


For the Russian revolution and the establishment of the Bolshevist 
régime see references for Chapter XIII. To these may be added: N. Ma- 
keev and V. O'Hara, Russia (1925); E. A. Ross, The Russian Soviet Re- 
public (1923); H. N. Brailsford, The Russian Workers’ Republic (1921), a 
picture in favorable colors; R. W. Postgate, The Bolshevik Theory (1920), 
an original analysis of the theory and machinery of the dictatorship; Karl 
Kautsky, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat (1920), critical; K. Leites, Re- 
cent Economic Developments in Russia (1922); the article on Russia by Paul 
Vinogradoff in the supplementary volumes of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica; A. L. P. Dennis, The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia (1924); H. G. 
Wells, Russia in the Shadows (1921), typical of a large and growing litera- 
ture of impressions by travelling journalists and littérateurs. 


CHAPRERD VIM 
THE LIBERATED NATIONS OF EASTERN EUROPE 


In general: I. Bowman, The New World (1921); Paul S. Mowrer, Balkan- 
ized Europe (1920), a well-balanced study; Ralph Butler, The New Eastern 
Europe (1919); Isaac D. Levine, The Resurrected Nations (1919); C. A. 
Beard, Cross-Currents in Europe Today (1923); Eugene S. Bagger, Eminent 
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Europeans (1922), vivid pen-portraits of the leading statesmen of con- 
temporary central and east European small States; H. L. McBain and 
L. Rogers, The New Constitutions of Europe (1922); Malbone W. Graham, 
New Governments of Central Europe (1924), analysis of post-war politics in 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia; the arti- 
cles by B. C. Wallis in the Geographical Review for 1918 on the new States 
of Central Europe. 

For the Baltic States and Poland: Arthur Reade, Finland and the Finns 
(1914); the admirable maps of the Aflas de Finlande; Arthur Ruhl, New 
‘Masters of the Baltic (1921), excellent for conditions at the end of the war in 
the Baltic States; The Baltic and Caucasian States (1923), in John Buchan’s 
Nations of To-day series; E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, A Political History of 
Poland (1917), carried down from earliest times to the middle of the Great 
War; Chas. Phillips, The New Poland (1923); Bruce Boswell, Poland and 
the Poles (1921). 

For central Europe: Oscar Jaszi, Revolution and Counter-Revolution in 
Hungary (1924); Jaroslav Cisar, The Czechoslovak Republic (1922); L. 
Eisenmann, La Tchécoslovaquie (1921); L. Weiss, La République Tchécoslo- 
vaque (1919); A. Mousset, La Petite Entente (1923). 

For the new Balkans: A. Mousset, La Royaume des Serbes, Croates et 
Slovenes (1921); Leon Lamouche, La Bulgarie (1923); Arnold Toynbee, 
The Western Question in Greece and Turkey (1922). See also references for 
Chapters V, VIII, XIV and XX. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


In addition to the references for Chapter XIV on the German Revolu- 
tion, note: Geo. P. Gooch, Germany (1925), the best work in English on the 
life of post-war Germany; Réné Brunet, The German Constitution (1922), a 
good analysis; M. W. Graham, New Governments of Central Europe (1924); 

~H. Strébel, The German Revolution and After (1923); Geo. Young, The New 

Germany (1920), sketches of the revolutionary days; John M. Keynes, A 
Revision of the Treaty (1922), useful as a chronicle of post-war reparations 
negotiations; Sidney Brooks, America and Germany, 1915-1925 (1926); Sir 
Philip Dawson, Germany's Industrial Revival (1926). 


CHAPTER XX 
THE ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION 


General: Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1920-1923 
(1925); R. L. Buell, International Relations (1925); L. H. Guest, The 
Struggle for Power in Europe, 1917-1921 (1921); A. E. Zimmern, Europe in 
Convalescence (1922); A. L. Lowell, Greater European Governments (1925 
edition); Philip Gibbs, Ten Years After (1925), impressionistic sketches of 
post-war Europe. See also the general references for Chapter XVIII. 

Western Europe: C. F. G. Masterman, England after War (1923); 
Stephen Gwynn, The History of Ireland (1923), and Ireland (1925); Walter 
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Alison Phillips, The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-1923 (1923), from a 
strongly unionist standpoint; Wm. MacDonald, Reconstruction in France 
(1922); Helen Zimmern and Antonio Agresti, New Italy (1920); P. Gorgo- 
lini, The Fascist Movement in Italian Life (1923); Wm. Bolitho, Italy under 
Mussolini (1926); Odon Por, Fascism (1923); R. L. Buell, The Washington 
Conference (1922), for European relations with the Far East and Pacific 
areas. 


CHAPTER XXI 
TWENTIETH CENTURY LIFE AND CULTURE 


The field of this chapter is so broad that its bibliography is here im- 
possible. The best way to follow in more detail the topics that interest you 
is to consult the volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, with its supple- 
mentary volumes, and These Eventful Years (1924), a composite, and 
unequal, survey of all the principal fields of modern activity, published 
under the auspices of the Britannica. The year books of the International 
Encyclopedia are also useful. The outlook of the modern social sciences 
is treated at length in volume II, chapters 38, 39, and 4o of J. H. Robin- 
son’s Introduction to the History of Western Europe (1926 edition) and the 
references there given. 


CHAPTER XXII 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Further information on the topics mentioned here may best be gathered 
from such sources as the supplementary volumes of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica and These Eventful Years (1924), the annual Reports of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the various yearbooks. The following books may 
also prove useful: Problems of Modern Science by Arthur Denby (1922); 
Outline of Science, edited by J. Arthur Thomson (1922); Science Remaking 
the World edited by Caldwell and Slosson (1923); The New Heavens by G. 
E. Hale (1922); The A B C of Relativity by Bertrand Russell (1925); Dis- 
coveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Century by Edward Cressy (1916); 
Creative Chemistry by Edwin E. Slosscn (1919); The Nature of the World 
and of Man by University of Chicago (1926). 
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France, 438; on Council of Paris Con- 
ference, 443; upon problem of Upper 
Silesia, 451; presents peace treaty to 
French parliament, 482; interest in the 
League of Nations, 488; retirement to 
private life, 659. 

Coal-tar compounds, 706. 

Colby Doctrine, the, 520. 

Collective bargaining, in England, 28. 

Collins, Michael, 655. ; 

Colonies, of Great Britain, 12-51; of 
France, 64; of Spain, 71; of Portugal, 
71; of Belgium, 78; of the Nether- 
lands, 79; of Denmark, 84; tropical, 
134-66; European annexations of Chi- 
nese territory, 173. See also Africa, 
Asia, Foreign policy, League of Na- 
tions, Tropics, and World War. Ger- 
man, after World War, 451. See also 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and Imperialism. 

Colonies and mandates, problem at 
Paris Conference, 451. 

Commons, House of, British, ro. 

Communist party, in Soviet Russia, 524, 
534;in German Republic, 603, 609. See 
also Bolsheviki. 

Concert of Europe, 240, 267, 268. 
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Hebrides, 165. 

Congo Free State, the, 144. 
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Constantine, King of Greece, 318, 476, 
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Constantinople, taken by Turks, 202; 
treaty of, 237; remains Turkish capital, 
477 

Consular jurisdiction,-183. 

Consumers’ coéperatives, in Great Brit- 
ain, 29. 

Continental Europe, the Democracies 
of, 52-88; the national States of At- 
lantic Europe, 52; Parliamentary 
government in continental Europe, 53; 
the difference between the British 
and the continental governments, 53; 
widening of the suffrage, 54; radical 
politics, 54; social reform, 54; so- 
cialism, 55; syndicalism and anar- 
chism, 56; France, 56-65, 658-62; 
Italy, 65-68, 663-69; Spain and Portu- 
gal, 68-73, 670-71; Switzerland, 73-75, 
672; Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
emburg, 75-81, 672; the Scandinavian 
States, 81-87, 673. 
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29; in Germany, 103; in Denmark, 83. 

Corfu, the declaration of, 409. 

Corfu incident, the, 508, 597, 669. 
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Council, of League of Nations, 4090, 
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Council of Nationalities, in Soviet 
Russia, 546. 

Court of International Justice, under 
Covenant of League of Nations, 407; 
approved by United States, 512. 

Courts, in Soviet Russia, 544. 

Cradock, Admiral, 335. 

Crane-King report, the, 662. 

Crimean war, the, 206, 245. 

Culture, Twentieth Century, 681-93; 
the popular standard of living, 681; 
changes in folkways, 681; costumes, 
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sciences, 688; the “‘new history,” 689; 
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phy and the population question, 691; 
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ain, 207. 
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574; economic stability, 576; the 
Czecho-Slovak people and their na- 
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norities, 577; the Czecho-Slovak Goy- 
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Slovakia, 580; German treaty of ar- 
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Slovakia, and Rumania. 
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East Prussia and Memel, problem at 
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the two Europes, 113; the ruling class, 
114; Austria-Hungary, 114-21; Rus- 
sia and her dependencies, 121-32; 
liberated nations, 562-99; the tri- 
umph of nationalism over imperial- 
ism, 562. The five Baltic Republics, 
562-74; Finland, 562; Esthonia, 
564; Latvia, 564; Lithuania, 565; 
Poland, 566-74. The Danube States, 
574-89; four Danube nations, 574; 
Czecho-Slovakia, 574-81; Rumania, 
581-82; Red Hungary, 583-87; the 
Austrian Republic, 587-89. The New 
Balkans, 589-99; the Balkans, 1919- 
26, 589; Yugo-Slavia, 590-92; Al- 
bania, 593; Bulgaria, 593-94; Balkan 
“Communism” compared with Rus- 
sian, 595; Greece, 596; the new Turk, 
598; a Moslem Republic, 598. 

Ebert, Friedrich, 417, 424, 427, 602, 600, 
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Ebert-Scheidemann government, in Ger- 
man Republic, 609. 
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and the British commonwealth of na- 
tions, 14, 22, 24, 28-41, 45-50; in con- 
tinental Europe, 55-56; in France, 64; 
in Italy, 65; in Spain, 69; in Portugal, 
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76; in the Netherlands, 79; in the 
Scandinavian States, 81-88; in Ger- 
many, 100-03; in Austria-Hungary, 
115; in Russia, 130; in China, 170; 
provisions, under Peace of Paris, 484; 
penalties for violations under Cove- 
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of Soviet Russia, 554; problem in 
Austria, 587; provisions under Wei- 
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sonal liberty, 641; social changes: the 
countryside, 642; the town laborer, 642; 
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election of 1916, in the United States, 

344; German elections of 1924, 623; 

German presidential election, 625; 

Italian election of 1924, 668. 

Elements transmuted, 703. 

“Emden,” the, German raider, 335. 

Emigration: from Italy, 65; from Scan- 
dinavia, 82; from Russia, 126; Polish, 
573; facilitated by science, 695. See 
also Immigration. 

England, Germany’s quarrel with, 247; 
proposes international conference upon 
Serbian situation, 274; warns Ger- 
many, 278; declares war on Germany, 
279; why interested in German inva- 
sion of Belgium, 282; campaigns in 
France and Flanders, 298-308; Gal- 
lipoli campaign, 323, 324; Mesopo- 
tamia campaign, 325; stubborn re- 
sistance of German East Africa, 327; 
Boer rebellion, 328; defeatism in, 396. 
See also Africa, British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Entente Cordiale, 
Great Britain, Tropics, and World War. 
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Erzerum, taken by Russians, 326. 
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Extra-territoriality, rights of, 183, 674. 
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Fabians, the, in Great Britain, 30. 
Falkenhayn, General, 307, 320. 

Far East, Europe in the, 167-201; the 
“Old Régime” in the Far East, 167; 
Japan takes an independent place in 
the world, 167; the partition of China 
and the annexation of Korea generally 
expected, 168; why China is still in- 
dependent, 168; importance of China 
in world politics, 169; economic con- 
ditions in China, 170; Chinese civil- 
ization, 170; the spiritual foundation 
of Chinese life, 171; despotism tem- 
pered by revolution, 171; the Manchu 
Emperors, 172; civil service exami- 
nations in China, 172; inefficiency of 
Chinese officials, 173; British, French, 
and German annexations of Chinese 
territory, 173; the Chino-Japanese 
War, 174; Russia replaces Japan in 
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Manchuria, 174; commercial “spheres 
of interest” in China, 175; the Open 
Door, 176; the ‘‘Hay Doctrine,” 176; 
failure of the Chinese reform move- 
ment, 177; the Boxer movement be- 
gins as a rebellion, 178; the Govern- 
ment takes it up, 178; the relief of the 
foreign legations, 179; the vengeance of 
the Allies, 179; Li Hung-chang nego- 
tiates for peace, 180; terms of peace, 
180; Russia and Japan clash over Man- 
churia, 181; factors of victory in the 
Russo-Japanese War, 182; national 
traditions of Japan, 182; the modern 
Japan, 183; the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance of 1902, 183; Japan takes the 
offensive against Russia, 184; the 
Japanese occupy Korea and invade 
Manchuria, 185; the siege of Port 
Arthur, 185; the campaign in central 
Manchuria, 185; the Russian fleet 
destroyed in Japanese waters, 186; the 
“battle” of Dogger Bank, 186; the 
war drags on to a deadlock, 187; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ends the war by me- 
diation, 187; the Peace of Ports- 
mouth, 188; fruits of victory, 188; 
Japan absorbs Korea, 189; China’s 
Borderlands: Manchuria, 190; Mongo- 
lia, 190; Tibet, 190; the revolutionary 
spirit gathers head in China, 191; 
national movement against Manchu 
tule, 191; liberal ideas of Young China, 
192; the first President of the Republic 
of China, 192; Yuan Shihkai, the last 
hope of the Manchu dynasty, 193; 
Yuan Shihkai becomes President, 193; 
the triumph of the Republic, 194; the 
Chinese nation not yet “political,” 
194; President against Parliament, 
195; attempt to revive the monarchy, 
195; South against North, 195; civil 
war renewed, 196; the intellectual re- 
vival of China, 197; the war against 
opium, 197; the ‘‘six power loan,” 108; 
Japan the heir of Germany in Shan- 
tung, 199; ‘‘the twenty-one demands,” 
199; growth of anti-Japanese feeling in 
China, 200; China distrusts Japan, 
200; China enters the Great War, 201; 
post-war China, 674; termination of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 674; the 
Washington Conference of 1921-22, 
675; the doom of the battleship, 675; 
other phases of disarmament, 675; 
demilitarized zone in the Pacific, 676; 
the Four Power Pact, 676; agree- 
ments respecting China, 676. See 
also Asia, China, and Japan. 

Far Eastern Republic, Japanese inter- 
vention, 522. 
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Fascismo and Mussolini, in Italy, 66s. 

Fehrenbach ministry, the, in German 
Republic, 611. 

Feisal, Emir, 442, 662. 

Feminism, in Scandinavia, 81; in Europe 
in general, 682. 

Ferdinand, King of Rumania, 582. 

Ferdinand, Tsar of Bulgaria, 214, 318, 
407, 594. 

Finance, crises in, Persia, 227; Austria, 
503; Hungary, 503; Soviet Russia, 
556; Germany, 617; France, 661. 

Fine arts, the, 684. 

Finland, Russification of, 124; the re- 
public, 387; class war in, 388; the 
Aaland islands, 505; account of, 562. 

Fiume controversy, the, 467-469, sot. 

Foch, Ferdinand, battle of the Marne, 
300; supreme commander, 403; general 
offensive, 404; the armistice, 421; 
urges military occupation of Rhine 
frontier, 447; not interested in politics, 
658. 

Food supply, the, 698, 700. 

Foreign policy, of Great Britain, 15, 22, 
23; of France, 64; of Norway, 87; 
of Germany, I09, 262; of Austria- 
Hungary, 120; of Russia, 131; the 
powers in China, 173-81; the powers in 
the Near East, 206-41; the Triple Al- 
liance, 243; the Dual Alliance, 244; the 
Hague Conferences, 265. See also 
Africa, Asia, Colonies, Far East, 
League of Nations, Near East, and 
World War. 

Forstner, Lieutenant, 108. 

Four Power Pact, the, 676. 

Fourteen points; Wilson’s, 418, 421. 

France, 56-65; the one republican 
power in Europe, 56; the President, 
56; the ministry, 57; the Chamber of 
Deputies, 58; the Senate, 58; central- 
ization of government, 59; the depart- 
ment, 59; the arrondissement, canton, 
and commune, 59; political methods in 
France, 60; the monarchist Right, 60; 
socialism in France, 61; republican 
groups; the Church issue, 61; the Drey- 
fus case, 62; separation of Church and 
State, 63; anti-militarism of the radi- 
cals, 63; the national revival, 1906-14, 
64; interest in Africa, 147, 148, 150; 
in Far East, 161, 173; in the Pacific, 
164; in North Africa, 228; in Dual 
Alliance, 244; friction with Germany 
over Morocco, 250; war declared by 
Germany, 276; patriotic rally in, 277; 
battle line in, 298; first battle of the 
Marne, 299; the Verdun campaign, 
307; the Somme campaign, 308; in 
Turkish settlement after World War, 
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477; recognizes Soviet Russia, 561; 
German treaty of arbitration, 6303 
reconstruction days in France, 658; 
presidents, premiers, and personal- 
ities, 658; restoring the liberated ter- 
ritories, 660; the financial crisis, 661; 
Alsace- Lorraine, 661; France in Africa, 
661; the Morocco rebellion, 662; the 
Syrian rebellion, 662; war debt settle- 
ment, 677. See also "Asia, Africa, Far 
East, Peace Conference, and World 
War. 

Francis Ferdinand, murder of, 269. 

Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria- 
Hungary, 117, 398. 

Frederick VIII, of Denmark, 84. 

Free verse, 685. 

French, Sir John, 208. 

French Indo-China, 161. 
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nalin, 704. 

Friedrich, Stephen, Premier of Hungary, 
585. 
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Nations, 505. 

Fryatt, Captain, 336.. 


Galicia, 462. 
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Gallipoli campaign, the, 323. 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 158. 

Geneva Protocol, the, 514. 

Geology, 709. 

George, King of Greece, 219, 235, 596. 

George V, of ‘Great Britain, accession, 36. 

Georgia, 546. 

Gerard, United States ambassador to 
Germany, 352. 

German army bill of 1913, 258. 

German Empire, the, 89-112; origins of 
modern Germany, 89; how Bismarck 
prussianized Germany, 90; Germany 
the nation outlasts Germany the em- 
pire, 90; basis of the German Consti- 
tution, 91; the Kaiser, 92; the Chan- 
cellor, 92; Germany a constitutional 
but not a parliamentary monarchy, 92; 
the Chancellor more than a “Prime 
Minister,” 93; the Bundesrat, 93; the 
heart of the Imperial Constitution, 94; 
the Reichstag, 95; particularism in 
Germany, 96; the Prussian State Con- 
stitution, 97; variety of State Govern- 
ments in Germany, 98; local govern- 
ment, 98; paternalistic government, 
99; the ‘‘industrial revolution” in Ger- 
many, 100; reasons for Germany’s 
economic progress, tor; mineral wealth 
of Germany, 102; the application of 
science to industry, 102; German or- 
ganization and world trade, 103; agra- 
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rianism, 103; the popular question, 104; 
the nationality problem in Germany, 
105; the Polish problem, 105; colo- 
nizing within Germany, 106; Schleswig, 
107; Alsace-Lorraine, 107; the new 
Constitution, 108; the Zabern affair, 
108; a constitutional crisis, 109; rela- 
tion of foreign policy to internal poli- 
tics, 109; ministry of von Biilow, 110; 
ministry of von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
r110; German parties in the election of | 
1912, 110; the socialists, 111; the Cath- 
olic Center, 111; the liberal groups, 
111; the conservative groups, III; na- 
tionalistic groups, 112; background of 
German party conflicts, 112; interest 
in Africa, 143, 145, 146, 147; interest 
in the Pacific, 164; interest in Far 


East, 173; supports Austria in 1909, 


217; interest in Near East, 223, 240; 
menace in Asia, 227; in Triple Al- 
liance, 243; ambitions upon the sea, 
246; quarrel with England, 247; 
attitude during Boer war, 247; chal- 
lenges France over Morocco, 250; 
projected alliance with Russia, 251; 
influence tested in the Balkans, 253; 
militarism, 261; imperialism, 262-4; 
pacifism, 264; opposes disarmament 
and compulsory arbitration, 266; di- 
vided opinion upon Serbian situation, 
275; declares war on Russia and 
France, 276; warned by England, 278; 
war declared by England, 279; in- 
vasion of Belgium, 280; supported by 
Turkey and Bulgaria, 283; campaigns 
in eastern France, 298; rule in Bel- 
gium, 302, 304; deadlock of the west- 
ern front, 304; victories in eastern 
Europe, 309; plan to create a Polish 
“buffer state,” 315; Balkan campaign, 
319; Rumanian campaign, 321; losses 
in the Pacific, 327; stubborn resistance 
of German East Africa, 327; griev- 
ances of United States against, 340; 
policy toward United States, 341; 
attitude toward Wilson’s offer of me- 
diation, 345, 348; war declared by 
United 'States, 353; intrigue with Bol- 
sheviki in Russia, 372; at Brest Li- 
tovsk Conference, 384; peace with 
Russia, 389; gains from ~ treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, 391; armistice negotia- 
tions, 420; the German Revolution, 
422; German politics during the war, 
422; the transition to the republic, 424; 
November 9, 1918, 424; the Sparta- 
cist movement, 424; socialism versus 
Bolshevism, 425; the abdication of 
monarchy, 426; the Weimar Assem- 
bly, 427; what the war had done to 
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Germany, 428; problem at Paris Con- 
ference, 446; Colonial empire disap- 
pears, 451; loses commercial privi- 
leges, 453; liabilities of, 455; after the 
treaty, 458. See also Africa, Asia, 
Peace of Paris, World War, and Ger- 
man Republic. 

German Republic, the, 600-34; six years: 
acontrast, 600; Germany in defeat: the 
irreconcilables, 601; the constitutional 
parties, 602; Nationalists, 602; Peo- 
ple’s Party, 602; Christian People’s 
Party, 602; Democratic Party, 602; 
Social Democrats, 602; the Commu- 
nists, 603; the Weimar Constitution, 
603; the legislative power, 604; Reich- 
stag, 605; Reichsrat, 605; initiative 
and referendum, 605; the executive 
power, 605; judiciary, 606; rights of 
the German citizen, 606; economic 
provisions, 607; Workers’ Councils, 
607; Constitutions of the Lands, 607; 
an estimate of the Constitution, 608; 
the constitutional Republic in being, 
609; the Ebert-Scheidemann Govern- 
ment, 609; the attempted counter- 
revolution of 1920, 609; the Kapp 
Putsch, 610; the Fehrenbach minis- 
try, 611; Rhenish and Bavarian sep- 
aratism, 611; German disarmament, 
612; reparations in German politics, 
614; the bill is presented, 615; Wirth 
and Cuno fail to stabilize German 
finance, 616; the French occupy the 
Ruhr, 616; Germany passes through 
bankruptcy, 617; 1,000,000,000,000 
to one!, 618; reconstruction of German 
finance, 618; the new capitalism, 619; 
Capitalism in politics, 620; Rathenau, 
martyr of the Republic, 620; the roy- 
alist murder campaign, 620; the Hit- 
ler-Ludendorff Putsch, 621; the Dawes 
Plan, 622; essentials of the plan, 623; 
Reichstag elections of 1924, 624; 
Germany’s presidential election, 625; 
Hindenburg is Germany’s choice, 626; 
effect of Hindenburg’s victory, 627; 
the road from Berlin to Locarno, 628; 
the road to Locarno from Paris and 
Geneva, 629; the Security Pact, 630; 
other Locarno agreements, 631; Ger- 
many and the League, 631; the phase 
of pessimism, 632; back to nature, 
632; ancestry of the “Youth Move- 
ment,” 633. 
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Conference and World War. 
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Parties, in Great Britain, and the British 
commonwealth of nations, 22-50; in 
France, 60-64; in Italy, 67-68; in 
Spain, 70; in Portugal, 72-73; in 
Switzerland, 74-75; in Belgium, 78; 
in the Netherlands, 81; in the Scan- 
dinavian States, 81; in Germany, r10- 
12, 422, 601-03; in Russia, 127, 370; 
in Poland, 570; in Rumania, 582; in 
Hungary, 586; in Austria, 588. See 
also Politics. 

Partition of the Sudan, 150; of the Pa- 
cific, 164; of China, 168; of Ottoman 
Empire, as planned after World War, 
477. 

Paternalistic government, in German 
Empire, go. 

Peace, platform of British Labor 
Party, 417; Lloyd George’s position, 
418; Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 418; 
the Conference of Paris, 435-84; all 
roads lead to Paris, 435; the tasks of 
the peace-makers, 436; the more im- 
mediate problems, 437; special causes 
of delays, 438; the unready peace, 438; 
the problem of publicity, 440; how 
the Conference was organized, 441; 
the “Assembly” of the Conference, 
442; the Supreme Council; “‘cabinet”’ 
of the Conference, 443; personalities 
and their influence, 444; the work of 
the special commissions, 445; the 
problem of Germany, 446; the ques- 
tion of German unity, 446; the western 
frontier, 447; the Saar valley, 448; the 
eastern frontier, 448; Memel and East 
Prussia, 449; the Polish corridor and 
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450; colonies and mandates, 451; the 
Shantung question, 452; Germany 
loses commercial privileges, 453; the 
problem of reparations, 453; the lia- 
bilities of Germany, 455; the Repar- 
ations Commission, 456; disarmament, 
457; punishment of war criminals, 457; 
Germany after the treaty, 458; the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles, 
460; the Austrian settlement, 461; 
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Poland, 462; the Teschen affair, 463; 
Poland’s eastern boundary unfixed, 
463; the bounds of Czecho-Slovakia, 
464; the Austrian remnant, 465; Italy 
and the Adriatic problem, 466; the 
Fiume controversy, 468; the Treaty 
of Rapallo, 469; the Hungarian settle- 
ment and Rumania, 469; the Ruma- 
nians in Budapest, 470; the Trianon 
Treaty, 471; the Little Entente, 472; 
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Transylvania, 473; Bessarabia, 473; 
Dobrudja, 473; the Rumanian Jews, 
473; the minority rights treaties, 474; 
the Balkan settlement — Bulgaria, 
475; Greater Greece, 475; Albania, 
476; the Turkish settlement, — (1) 
what wds planned, 477; (2) what was 
enacted: the Treaty of Sévres, 477; 
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